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RATNAGIRI. 


CHAPTER I. 

DESCRIPTION', 

'The district of Eatndgiri lying between 15°40' and 18° 5' north 
atitude, and 73° 5' and 73° 55' east longitude, has an area of 3789 
^ population of 1,019,136 souls, and a land reTenue of 
El 01,342 (Es. 10,13,420) .2 

Except for two coast villages B4gra4ndla and Kolmandla on its 
lorth bank, the Savitri river 'for about twenty-four miles, from the 
oast to the old port of Mahapral, forms the northern boundary of 
he distnct, separating it from the native state of Janiira, or &s it 
s usually called, Habsdn. Leaving Mah4pral the boundary follows 
in irregular chain of hills, that running south-east and ioining' the 
bahyadn range at the H4tlot pass, divide Eatn4giri from the southern 
extremity of the KoMba district. On the west lies the Indian 
)cean, giving the district a seaboard of about 160 miles, from 
tankot OT -Port Victoria, to a point some two miles south of Port 

^ Ss Sahyadri hills from 

Eatlot to Naradva, forms awell defined natural boundary, and except 
tor the one village of Gotna in Sangameshvar that passes beyond it 
iivides the district from S4tara and Kolhapur. The southern 
boundary is more irregular. At the south-east corner, the Savantvadi 
state comes between Eatnagiri and the Sahyadri hdls, leaving 
Katnagiri a narrow tongue of land that runs down the coast Im e 
and dimnishes almost to a point near Port Terekhol, the northern 
limit of the Portuguese province of Goa. This narrow strip of coast 
sX^diviTo four miles at its broadest point, forms the Vengprla 

The area included in the district of Eatn4giriis, for administrative 
mrposes, distributed over nine sub-divisions. These, as shown in 
the following sugary, have an average area of 42 1 square miles, 
148 villages, and 113,237 inhabitants. 
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Coast Line. 


Bapoli 

Kbed 

Chiplun 

Sangumeshvar 

Eatnagiri 

E^japur 

Devgad 

Malvan 

Venguria 


500 2431 4 

390 142 1 

670 207 1 

. 63 S 167 7 

430 154 1 

632 147 4 

521 113 14 


3789 1237 ^ 36 4824 


11 247 J 3 

24 143 4 

41 208 5 i 


4 290 1273 |] 64 1337 -m 


286 14 ,^ 

230 92 

246 16,1 

201 12,1 
301 10 , j 
216 15,2 


T^e district is formed by a narrow belt of low land, lying betwee 
tbe Indian Ocean and the Sabyadri bills, with a total length of abol 
160, and a breadth varying from thirty to forty -five miles. Thong 
hilly and rugged as a whole, the district presents in different pari 
many characteristic features. Near the Sahyadri hills the valley 
open and the hills less rugged than towards the centi 
^the district, which is little else than a mass of wild rugged hilh 
These again, towards the coast, fall into nearly level plateansy i: 
great part made barren by a capping of laterite rock, cleft by dee 
narrow steepsided valleys and ravines, through which rivers an 
streams find their way from the Sahyddri hills to the sea. Thes 
rivers, tidal and navigable, have on their banks the chief ports ah 
nearly all the fertile land of the southern Konkan. Over the rest c 
the country the soil is miserably poor, most of it a stiff iron cla'^ 
olten mixed with gravel.^ 

The coast is almost uniformly rocky and dangerous. At se£ 
from a little distance, the line of black steep cliffs seems unbroker 
and most uninviting. But those who in small boats or native craf 
creep along the coast, find, one after another, bays and cove 
shut m between jutting points of black rock and edged with sand o 
perfect whiteness. Here and there a thin sprinkling of red eart] 
contrasts with the black rock, and though there are no trees, therl 
IS, even in the hot weather, a fair covering of green brushwood! 
In places, the hills draw hack a little, leaving at their base a rich leve 
generally a belt of cocoanut palms between then 
and the beach. Almost every ten miles is a river or bay, larg< 
enough to form a safe harbour for native craft, wliile at least fou 
or five are by size and position fit to be leading ports and centres o’ 
foreign trade. The promontories at the mouths of the larger rivers 
are usually crowned with the ruins of old fortresses, and in om 
or two places, as at Suvarndurg and Mdlvan, rocky islands, dividec 
troiu the mainland by narrow channels, still show the remains oi 


^ Captain Wingate, 1185; Bom. Gov. Sel. II. 6. 
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strong Marjifiia fortifications* In the numei'ons bays and openings 
along the <^oast are extremely picturesque villages^ shaded more or 
less densely by palm trees, the houses usually built in one or two 
long narrow lines, each house standing in its own little plot of 
curoanut garden. 

j.niamJ, the dista’ict is a series of raised laterite table lands with a 
varying depth of soil, the rock cropping out at frequent intervals. 
Between the taJ)lo hinds are valleys, the smaller ones mere beds 
rrf tnouoftiin torixmts, the larger containing* strips of rice land, 
often fringed wit.-h botelnut groves or plantain gardens, with here and 
i here a mango or jack tree orchard. Some of these table lands, 
<fspecia]ly tlmse some way inland, are fairly wooded. But near 
ihf.“. foixst they are barren plains strewed with stones, with an 
occasional patch of soil in the crevices of the rock. Except in some 
of the allnviaj lands a«t the heads of creeks and in a few watered 
t raets musilj in the south, the crops, sown in June, are reaped in 
November. Erum November to June the land is absolutely bare. 
During the rainy seuson, a coarse rank gTass grows freely on all 
the hill sides," but it has little value and makes poor fodder. The 
inla-nd villages and hamlets lie usually in the valleys under clumps 
of shady mango, jack, and tamarind trees. Many of them in 
connection with their temples,, .have beautiful sacred groves, devrdt, 
preserved from ancient clays. In these groves no branch or stick 
may be cut, save for the use of the temple or of the community. 
Above are lofty trees overgrown with creepers, ferns, and orchids, 
and linked by parasites trailing in graceful festoons; below is 
a tangled growth of bush and scrub intersected by maziy paths, the 
whole a mass of luxuriant vegetation, to a lover of nature one of the 
pleasantest features of the district. 

Prom all parts of the district, the line of the Sahyadri hills bounds 
the eastern horisson. These mountains, both in form and size, are 
easily distinguished from any of the numerous spurs that roughen 
the surface of the district between the bases of the main range 
and the sea. In the Sahyadri hills both above and below the 
main range, tbe tops are often crowned or girded by large 
massive basaltic rocks. These, with little aid from art, can be 
made fortresses most difficult to reach, and to look at, almost 
impregnable. Many of them have springs of the finest water, and in 
all a supply can be secured in cisterns or reservoirs. These hills are 
crossed by numerous passes, which except in two or thi*ee places 
whore made roads have been constructed by the British Government, 
form the only means of communication with the Deccan. The best 
known of those precipitous defiles are, taking them from north to 
south, the HMot, the Ambola, the north Tivra, the KumbMrli, the 
Mala, the south Tivra, the Amba, the Anaskura, the Kdjirdi, the 
Phonda, and the Nardir passes. In climbing and on gaining the 
crest of these passes the scenery is on all sides most grand. 
Mountains rise behind mo antains three or four thousand feet high, 
and covered with trees except where the huge black rock is too solid 
even for the hardiest shrub to take root. The hills are in places 
always green, and during the rainy season, especially towards its 
close, when torrents pour down the mountain sides, the vegetation is 
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extremely net, and gleams of sunshine, refloetod from the hrp-ihin« 
masses of clouds, give a thousand passing tints to every hill ‘ h, 1 1 
at the opening and the close of the south-west monsoon, tl'm m.l/ 
tremendous tempests and thunderstorms aro common, '{'o t he 
of the Sahyddri hills, which rise sheer from base to crest t he cou n f r v 
comparatively low, the plateaus seldom lising more t han five, lmn.{?o l 
feet above sea level. So rugged and hilly is the whole disfrici 
that na detailed account_ of its innumerable .spurs a,ud eniin<’ru>t>s 
IS possible. The lower hills are for the most part bare and treeh'sa 
and where trees occur, they are yearly stripped of their Icuvcs and 
branches to he turned to ashes on tho i-icci fields in th(v valleys 

^ vn with .slopes tm,m or less 

covered with verdure. A few of these dtmervo special mentim, 
e^nniBg from the north, the first hill of naperljuu^e is tin* 

S ^ fort,, about fourteen miles from I h,! sea 

in Di,poli, which, commanding a view of Malulbaleshvar is itself 
a conspicuous land-mark for manv miles round. KonU.-e-i ,f 
Mandangad lies P%ad, also in I)dpoli. Further on in the sUm 
direcfaon and xn the Khed sub-d4ion, three isoktml bilk Tf 
eonsiderabb height rise in a line pamllci to tho fSahviktriH niid 
separated from them by the narrow valley of tho '{’mrlnnii river 
The northmost of these hills is Mahipatgad, whkir fa ms the 
mtlot pass and Makarandead in tho skt^ira fbkfr.-,.! n r ® 

HUs^ro Ambolighdt is Easdlpid. All fhcHe 

at least of^C perpendicular scarps of basalt, and two 

ae foot of, though detached from, the SaJiyddris Urdike m 

from which observations were taken during the^urvey^^'*^^ 

^oiuiigin mih. 
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The numerous sti’eams and watercoursesj which form the river 
system of the district, vary little in the character of their course. 
Rising either in the Sahysidri hills, or in the various spurs connected 
with them, they traverse the country through narrow deeply cut 
ravines, and deliver their tribute wave to the Indian Ocean after a 
short but tortuous course, seldom of more than forty miles. The 
general flow is from east to west, with in some instances a slight 
tendency to fall towards the south. A noticeable -feature of these 
rivers is the suddenness of their windings. In many parts they 
have the appearance of land-locked lakes, untir the passing of an 
outstanding hill shows the line of water stretching at right angles 
to its former channel. Though of comparatively small size and 
volume, and ill suited for irrigation, the principal rivers are of 
great value to the district. Their deep tidal channels, navigable 
for twenty miles or more, when supplemented by good roads between 
the sea-board and the Deccan, afford easy means of communication, 
and provide an outlet for the produce of the country ; their broad 
estuaries offer good and safe anchorage for craft plying up and down 
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the district^ rises in the Tivrapass and takes its name from Yashislit^ 
a follower of Ram, who is supposed to have inhabited that region. 
About fifteen miles from its source, after a rapid fall through rocky 
ravines, the river reaches the town and cotton mart of Ohiplun, 
and at this point becomes tidal. Passing the island of Govalkot 
it suddenly widens, and after a course of twenty-five miles through 
low mud banks fringed with mangroves, it reaches the sea at the 
port of Anjanvel. Like the S^vitri the entrance to the Vfishishti 
is guarded by a formidable sand bar, which on the south bank leaves 
but a narrow passage, under the -rocky headland on which stands 
the old fort of AiijanveL On the north bank, a mile above Anjanvel 
lies the once famous port of Dabhol. Situated on a narrow strip 
of low ground between the creek and a precipitous hill, its present 
aspect does not suggest its former greatness. When gales from the 
north-west make the anchorage oil Anjanvel fort dangerous, the 
numerous craft waiting to leave the river, lie off the Dabhol shore, 
where they are completely protected from the wind, and where there 
is sufficient water to float vessels of much heavier burthen than ever 
now enter the Vashishti. Still, neither Anjanvel nor Dabhol is more 
than a fair-weather port. The Jagbudi, the principal tributary of 
the Vashishti, rises near the Hd,tlot pass. In its first twelve miles 
its course lies from north to south. Here it turns at a right angle, 
and after twelve miles from east to west, reaches the town of Khed, 
the head-quarters of the sub-division of that name. It here meets 
the tidal wave and again turning sharply, continues its 
for another twelve miles from north to south, till from the 
it joins the Vashishti, about twenty miles from the coast. 
smaller tributary streams are, on either bank, received into the 
Vdshishti. Up the larger of these the tide runs for some distance, 
and the smaller coasting boats can pass to villages a mile or two 
from the main river. The entrances to these smaller creeks are 
generally hidden by mud banks covered with mangroves, which 
bar the passage whon the tide is out. The Viishishti is at any state 
of the tide, navigable for the largest craft as far as the village of 
Diva, about eight miles below Govalkot, the landing place for 
Ohiplun, Very large craft work np on the tide to Govalkot itself, 
twenty-eight miles from the mouth of the river, and there discharge 
on the quays, constructed in 1860 by Sir M. R. Kennedy, or into 
flat boats which work up the narrow tidal gullet to Ohiplun, 
three miles further.^ The Jagbudi is also navigable for small craft 
as far as Khed, The triangular island of Govalkot or Map is 
formed by the division of the Vashishti into two channels at 
Ohiplun. The northern channel, probably the original course of the 
river, but now passable only by small boats, forms one side of the 
triangle, while the base and the other side are the southern channel, 
which turns at an acute angle to. re-join the main stream. The 
extreme length of the island is two miles and its breadth one mile. 
At the apex of the triangle is a low hill; the ruins of an old fort, 
which guards the approach to Ohiplun. The island, formed entirely 
of alluvial deposit, is highly tilled. About a mile below Govalkot 
is a group of small' islands of salt marsh and mangrove swamps. 
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The next river, the Jayt^pur creek, rising in the Anasknra pass, 
after about twenty-five miles as a mountain stream, reaches the 
ancienttradingtownof Raj 4 pur, where, in years gone by, the English 
and French had factories. Here it meets the tidal wave, and 
after another fifteen miles reaches the ocean at Yashvantgad, a 
promontory on its north bant about twelve miles south of Purangad. 
Yashvantgad is a fair weather port and the creek is navigable to within 
three miles of Rd,japur. The entrance under Y ashvantgad is narrow ; 

. but a mile or so further up, the river suddenly broadens into what at 
first sight seems a large landlocked salt lake, with an island in its 
centre, opposite Jaytapur. After passing this island the channel 
turns sharp to the south for two miles, when by a gradual curve it 
resumes its easterly direction. The principal ferries across this 
creek are two, between Yashvantgad and Jayt^ur, and between 
Jaytapur and Nata. The Rajapur bay, as it is called, affords shelter 
from the north-westers which blow during the fair season, but with 
westerly winds there is a heavy short swell in the bay, which makes 
it a not very safe anchorage ; at that time the north side of the 
bay .should I30 resorted to. There are only seven or eight feet of 
water on the bar at low tide. But further in are depths of from 
eighteen to twenty-four feet abreast the large village of Jaytapur, 
inside on the left bank of the river.^ 

Pour miles south of Yashvantgad is the mouth of the Vijaydurg 
creek or V%otna river. Rising in the Kajirda pass and flowing 
south-east for about fifteen miles, receiving on its way the waters 
of several smaller streams, this river reaches the tidal wave at or 
near Kh^,rep^tan. After this point its channel rapidly widens, and 
passing the quay of V%otna on its left bank, reaches the ocean at 
Vijaydurg, a bold headland on the south side of the estuary, crowned 
by the ruins of an old fort. The mouth of the river is by the 
promontory of Vijaydurg completely sheltered from the south-west, 
and being split into several bays and backwaters, gives, all the year 
round, a splendid anchorage to craft of large ske.^ This river has no 
bar. At its entx'ance between Vijaydurg fort and the high cliffs to 
the north-east on which there is* an old, Mardtha bat^^^ are 

depths of from twenty to twenty -four feet at low water. Inside 

it rapidly shoals, and 2 1 cS/bies in the depth at low 

water is only from twelve to thirteen feet.® After rounding 
Vijaydurg, the channel turns south-east for four miles paraU^ 
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' Hydrograpliio Hotiee Ho. 17 by Ueiit. F. W. Jarrad, R*H., 7. 

^ In the nne season vessels may anchor anywhere in the harbour, the best position 
being in fathoms mud and clay, at low water, with the extremes ot the fort bearing 
from W.S- W. to S.W. Further in the water shoals quickly, but vessels of less 
than twelve feet draught can enter the river at any time, and lie in perfectly smooth 
water a cable from the shore abreast the landing place. A long ship should be moored 
head and stern, with the best bower to ebb, which in the freshets runs at the rate of 
nearly four knots an hour. The harbour is accessible and affords perfect shelter to 
vessels during the south-west monsoon, in the height of which steamers of the Indian 
navy conveyed troops there during the 1857 mutinies. It is high water, fulled 
change, of the moon at 10 hours 37 minutes ; mean springs rise 6 feet 9 inches^ 
neaps 4 feet 10 inches. Hydrographic Notice, 17, 6. 

® Ibid, 6, 
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• to the line of coast, and then passhi'*' a small i.slnnd in mid-cliinmcd 
1 . ^adually cui-ves to the east. At the bemi of fhe ri\<.i- a larcre 

ba^water runs south for two or three miles, furmin.L'- tin- neTiinsda 
ot (xhena. The creek is navigable for vessi-ls di-awiiig seven feet as 
tar as the village of Vagotna, where quays have been fmilf.and for 
smaller craft, up to Kharepatan twenty miles inland 'I’lie chief 
public ferry is between Vagotna and Kmnbliavda. 

The Devgad river rises in tho Hivgad iiass, and after a 
comparatively straight course of about tl.irty-five miles Fro,,, east to 
west reaches the sea at the fort of Devgu.i wldcb forms the southcra 
headland about twelve miles south of Vijaydurg. 'riiere arc no 
towns of any importance on its banks. Ki'veral small ishinds have 

its 

pass, and has a southwesterly course of rather hi than thirty miles 

sis “S!"' ““ "» 

+T, ™ the Naradva pass near Bhuinigad, mid for 

Savantvadi state. At this point it receives the waters of a tributary 
stream, called the Gadnadi, and taking a southwesterly cm rl ' S 

rS Waluud and Miirra 

on the left, reaches tho ocean after another twenty miles at a 

small Day, three miles north of Mtilvan. For the last four miles it 
&WS dne^sonth, separated from the seaonly by a narrow spit of land. 
During its courae, the K&Mi receives numerous small tributary 
streams. But the volume of water is comparatively sh-mler and 
the river, navi^ble for only eight miles, hrno i5rtmg ^ 
Its banks. There are two^ chief ferries, between Masum and 
Bhagvantgad, and between Eedi and Tondoli, 

„ Tie^^arli river rises in the Saby^dri hills, near M 

Sav^tvadi state, and after a winding course of about tw£ nilos 
passing _Kud£ on its left bank, and engulfing numeS smS 
tributaries, reaches the Ratn^giri district and British territorrit 
Tal™. For the next fiftera miles, it forms tho boundary between 
the SavantvMi state and Eatn%iri ; then flowing weJt for four 
miles It turns sharp to the 'south, and following the Hue of the cS 

mt off from, the sea only by a wall of sand hills less than half TSFa 

interior. Dnring to to iX ^ei° 

* afford shelter to small coastine veS IL a? 

eroe, all or n«rl, nU o£ *“ 
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Beginning again from the north, the first of these smaller inlets 
is the Ktilsi ci-eok, lying midway between B4ukot and Havarndurg, 
The antmnce to this creek is narrow and difficult. On the north 
bank, a high steep brushwood-corered hill overhangs the narrow 
ehaniu‘1, while along spit of sand and salt marsh flanks the sontheru 
bank. 'I'his creek is for some ten miles navigable for small canoes. 

'J'ho Ada creek, some two miles south, is much like, but smaller 
than tho Kolsi creek. Ju both of them large tniantities of fish are 
petted. 

Four mi1(‘H H(»nlh, litis the Anjarla creek or Jog river, important 
only as Ix'ing the, outlet for tho produce of the teak forests, raised 
in the yilh^ges on its liaiiks by Kaiioji Angria about one hundred 
and liity years ago, and still kept by (Jovoruiueut as Imperial 
reserves. 

Between the dog and fh(^ Wishishti arc no creeks or ba<!kwatc!rs 
worth notie(^, and th<> cojist litio cmiijiamtively straigdit and regular 
giv(‘s Utth! or uo .shelter. Between the V'^ashishti and the iSluistri, 
and South of tins (»peu roadslead of GuhiigHr, lie two snug little 
biiys, Fiilsliet and Borya, .she!t.ered IVoin northerly winds by 
ptnjecding headlands. Bet vv<H*ntlie SliAstri and tho Katuagiri rivers 
are f(»ur minor cr«s!ks at tlanpatipulu, ,Karydt Nevra, Ara, and 
KfiHidtIijvi, all of tlnuu (fimssed by ferries. 'Pho Kfilbtidevi backwater ” 
from the Mirya bay, the stonny-soason port of Ratnfigiri, ran.s 
inland in two branches, one gohig eastwards to Majgaon and the 
hthor running four miles south to Ratadgiri. Both of those tidal 
croeklets are navigable. liotwooa iiatnigiri and the Muclikimdi 
a small creek runs up to Pdvfw, a town in the Ratnfigiri .sub-d ivisiou . 
Prom this to the Devgwl creek, there is nothing to notice. Between 
Devgad and the Achra river, two small streams of no importance 
and having no local names, cross the SaLsld portit)n of tlut JJcivgad 
sub-division. At Mai van a small bay and bacskwatcu' make an 
indifferent Imrboiir. Bed ween M divan and Vengurla, wlujre is a small 
eroeklet, no other creek remains to Im noticed. Finally at Redi, 
the extreme south of the district, a small river falls into tlio ocean. 

ij Tl» district contains no natural lakes and but few artificial 
reservoirs of any sixe or importance. The only reservoirs tlait call 
for notice are thtse at Dhdrndpur, Varfld, and Pendur in the Mdlvan 
Bub-diviaion. Of their ago or of their builders there is no record. 
The Bhdmdfmr lake has an area of fifty-five mmes, and a maximum 
depth of S7i feet. Formed by damming a valley with an eaxthen 
bank, thoagh the dam leaks considerably, it holds water all tho year 
round, aod Bhews no tendency to silt. It waters about 600 acres, 
forty of them garden and tho rest rice land. The Pondnr lake 
covere fifty-two acres and has a raaximnm depth of twelve feet. 
The embankment is of earth, with a masonry waste weir and sluice. 
It holds water only till April, when the slnic© is opened, and in 
the bed of the lake rice is grown. It waters about eighty acres, 
and has mlted in places. The Vardd lake covers thirty acres and 
luw a maximum depth of from nine to twelve feet. On on© side 
it haa a masonry retaining wall. Like the Pendur lake it holds 
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water only till April when its bea is used bn- trrowiiiiy ricf-. Tf 
waters about 110 acres, and shews no sien of .silliiisr O'hivj 
was, in 1855 , repaired by Government. ‘ ““ 

The follovdng sketcy of Ratn^giri geology has been compiled 
from the notes and maps of Mr. U. J. Wilkinson, formerly J the 
Geological Survey of India, who, owing to bad heallh, was himself 
unable to prepare it. The area examined by Mr. Wilkinson 
emending from the southmost part of Iho disinVi fo about e'i.'S 

milesnorthof Ratnagintown,andnptolafitn(le fd'^ d' north htcludes 

the whole breadth of the district. Beyond fimt tho’ ,, astern 
boundary of the surveyed area tronds mn-fh-wesf. till it strikes fho 
Muchkundi river, about sixteen miles inland, lienee, tin f" mni- S 
runs north up to and alone the loft bank of rt... in:,. o-i, ■/ 


mns north up to and akmg the lofrimnk’ of tla'lbh-^'i^lrtni?. 

The rocks of this part of Ratn/igii'i bedongto five gruuns These 
arranged in their true or descending order, are ^ * ' ' 

I Poet Tertiary, or Recent ... 1 ^ HnlKuirial formntinuH nud soils, 
n. Upper do. ** « Alluvial .l.■jH.MLs. 

m. Miadi. „ w T«„, ! jisjs” w,. 

IV. Upper Secondary ... Dtimwi Irapimdirofiday (ialorite) 

V. Azoic ... ( ? KftMdgi (luartzitua and idmks. 

•‘*1 I wiimHHic (metamorphif’l i^ctriea 

^ r;:;: 

«/comp.«aveij3’Sri.p’S^"“"i’J' ''“y -a 

'!?■!!!! 

' 1 : y-N . " : 


■ ^ Contributed bv Mr Tt vt i. -rx »— — 

Vthe late Mr. C. j/ Wilkinson' Geological Survey of Imlia from 
Visited by Mr, Wilkinson, but little the (Geological Survey. When 

The earliest reference occurs in Mr JohTfir^ Katn%irf /reoloirv 

Fossils of the Eastern Portion of the on t^e 

Geological Society of LonSn in ^ Basaltic Districts of India iS ! 

^edica/*S^ A’chra, north of MAlvan. ^Mr H J nmuhUmm 

, Medical Service (Jour. Bom. Ac i ok ^ v ""Garter, of f.K^ 
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peninsula and forms the foundation on whicli all the other formations 
rest, are but sparingly exposed in Ratn^iri, only in the southern 
pai'ts along* the sea coast and in the valleys of the Ashamat river and 
its affluents. The prevalent strike of the beds is north-by-west to 
north-north-west in the band of rocks running along the coast, with 
which it shows a remarkable parallelism, suggesting some connection 
between the strike of the rocks and the run of the coast. The 
predominant varieties of rock in this band are mica schists and 
quartzites, showing a certain amount of folding parallel to the line 
of strike. In the upper valley of the Ashamat river, gneiss and mica 
schists are most common, especially at and around Ashamat village 
itself, but Hornblendic schist with gneiss occurs also at several 
places higher up the river as near Harkul and Kupavda. Talc 
schists are met with at, and to the north of, Bidvadi four miles west 
of Ashamat. In this quarter the prevalent strike of the rocks 
is north-west to south-east, occasionally trending to east and west. 
The most northerly exposure of the gneiss occurs in a small inlier, 
surrounded by quartzites of the Kaladgi series, at the foot of the 
Phonda pass. Here light-coloured gneiss, with a little silvery mica, 
dips south-west, at an angle of about 30^. 

Kaladgi Quartzites and Shales occur in the southern Konkan, in 
numerous detached inliers, divided from each other by the overlying 
beds of the Deccan traps and the Konkan laterite. Only one of these 
inliers is of considerable extent. This occurs at the foot of the 
Phonda pass, and extends north-west some fourteen or fifteen miles, 
covering between eighty and 100 square miles of surface. Of the 
inliers, the next in size is a very irregular-shaped patch, stretching 
about ten miles north from the right bank of the Ashamat river, at a 
point, a mile east of the coast. From the two principal villages within 
their area, the former has been described as the Lora, the latter as the 
Achra inlier. Sevcjnl small inliers of quartzite lie at some distance 
south-east of the Achra area, and a perfect cluster of little inliers 
occurs along the banks of the Kharepatan stream, north of the Lora 
ax'ea. At Miilvan, a small patch of these Kaladgi beds juts into the 
sea, and the Vengiirla rocks, Sindhudurg, Kavda rock, and other 
smaller rocks off the coast, also consist of the same hard beds. These 
rocks belong, unquestionably, to the Kaladgi series, as developed in 
the Kaladgi and Belgaum districts. The lithological characters of 
the rocks in both quarters are identical, and their connection is 
established by the line of inliers which occurs in the Deccan trap 
region in the valleys of the Dudh ganga, Ved ganga, and Harankasi 
rivers, near Vaki Shengaon, and Ajra. The Kaladgi beds were 
formerly much more largely represented in the Konkan, but they 
suffered immense denudation, chiefly before the outpouring of the 
Deccan trap. Hundreds, if not thousands, of feet of beds were cut 
away, and what now remains is but a scanty ruin. 

Hear the Phonda pass and Lora, the members of the Kaladgi series 
may be well seen. They consist of white, yellow, or pink altered 
sandstones (quartzites, quartzite-sandstone) and shales, which lie‘ 
unconformably on the upturned edges of the old gneissic rocks. In 
the north-west corner of the Loi'a sandstone area is a gi’oup of hills. 
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of wMcii one^ Salva HU, is about eight or nine hundred feet high. 

The arrangement of the beds in the main mass of the hill is diJOBicult 
to determine, as the sides are thickly covered with detritus and 
brushwood ; but at the western base, shales, generally associated with 
this sandstone, occur, dipping slightly to the west and passing 
under the trap at its boundary wHle the summit of the hill is 
formed by a thick bed of sandstone pink in colour, and either--^! 
horizontal or with a very slight dip westward. Other high hills 
and spurs on the edge of the Sahyadris are formed of sandstone 
lying on metamorphics, partially disclosed and capped by the 
same thick bed of sandstone, here dipping eastward, the two 
portions of the beds on the respective hills being apparently the 
remains of a low anticlinal axis. The intervening beds have 
been swept away, possibly before the trap covered the country. 

The first flows of trap poured into the hollows between the hills, for, 
at the boundary of this patch of sandstones, the trap is generally 
found at their bases. As the successive flows surrounded them, the 
highest remained islands in a trap sea. Finally, they were covered 
by some of the higher beds, now only seen in the scarped sides of the 
Sahyadris a few miles eastward. As has been mentioned, this trap 
has, except one or two patches, been twice denuded. The effects of 
this denudation on the trap, west of Salva hill, are rather curious, for, 
side by side with this hill, their bases almost touching, is another 
hill, conical in shape, and formed entirely of successive "beds of trap. 
Nearly of the same height they are a strong contrast, the trap hill 
conical and barren, the lines of flow showing black and strong i and 
the sandstone hill long flatcapped and thickly wooded. 

The central part of the Lora area is low. On the south side^ 
towards Phonda, are considerable spreads of nearly bare, gritty, 
quartzite sandstone, much weathered on the surface. In the Lora 
river shales appear at one place dipping south-west at 30°. In a 
fresh section these are soft and argillaceous, in colour white and pink. 

In the river they are green and associated with quartzite bands. 

The country north of the Lora river is very fiat and low, and covered 
with thick clay soil. The hills flanking the Sahyadris on the 
eastern side of the area are sandstone, capped by a very thick bed 
of the same rock. At the western base of Salva hill shales occur, 
passmg imder the trap. The shales must be calcareous here, for at 
their pomt of contact with the trap, they are transformed into a 
compact, light-blue rock, like limestone in which the lines of 
eposition are crimpled and indistinct. This calcareous rock occurs 
very locauy^ but is highly prized as the only source of lime in the 
dis^ct. Other shalesj externally of lilac colour, occur in rolling beds 
OTthesonthside of a low range of trap hills, which pass eastward 

^ hill group. The most northerly 

exposure of the Kaladgi beds appears to be at Panhala, two miles 
north-west of Kharepatan where there is a small sandstone inlier. 

Pionda, light brown or bluish argillaceous shales 
low smdstone range. The shales, which are soapy to 
the touch, are thinly fissile, and generally, rather soft, but cdSain 
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here and tliere^ harder and more silicious seams. In these the 
planes of deposition^ which lie very close together^ are well seen. 

In the Achra inlier the sandstones form a small range^ east 
and south-east of the village. The hills here rise to a maximum 
height of about 300 feet, which exceeds that of the surrounding 
laterite plateau. Though other varieties are foxmd, the rock is chiefly 
white and of saccharoid texture. South-west of the village, the 
sandstones stretch into the sea. Shales occur intercalated among 
the lower beds of sandstone, and are seen in the river bank sections 
here, and also further south at Ohindurvadi. The beds dip south- 
westward or roll about. The same or similar beds show a few miles 
north of Achra on the banks of a small river and its affluents, most 
at Hindla, Mitbav, and Naringa, On the south side of the lower 
reach of the Ashamat river the Kaladgi rocks appear in several 
detached patches, the most northerly of which is a small exposure 
of fine-grained white or yellow altered sandstone, lying south of 
the village of Ohunavra, and dipping north-west at an angle of 10°. 
Similar sandstone is seen in the stream at Masda, where it shows a 
north-easterly dip. 

In the ravines north of the small Masura river are dark blue or 
slate-coloured shales, weathering light blue or nearly white. They 
are sometimes hard, with a conchoidal fracture, sometimes soft, and 
soapy to the toxich. South of the river the same peaty, argillaceous 
shales show in several ravines, as those of the Malgaon and Champhed 
streams, Near the end of the ravines they are covered by pink 
sandstone which is again overlaid by trap-flows and laterite. In 
the Kankavli patch, a little to the south-east, the pink sandstone 
and grey shales are both seen. At Malvan and in the islands off 
the coast the sandstone, or rather quartzite rock is white sometimes 
with spaiigles of golden mica. A small quartzite outlier occurs 
on either side of the Kudal river at Devli, a little distance from 
the sandspit which bends the river mouth to the south. Beds of 
quartzite occur at the mouth of the Pat stream near Nivti, but 
whether they belong to the Kaladgi series, or to the gneissic series, 
seems doubtful ; their colour and texture point to the former, their 
lie, upturned at a high angle, suggests the latter. The same doubt 
seems to attach to the age of the quartzite, forming Redi point at 
the southern end of the district. 

The Kaladgi rocks have been correlated, on good evidence, with 
the great Kadapa series of the eastern side of the peninsula, and 
with the Gwfflior rocks in Centel India. 

Resting with well marked unconformity upon the Kaladgi rocks, 
comes the great series of Trap flows, which, over the Deccan 
and western India, were poured about the end of the cretaceous 
period. The space of time between the great denudation of the 
Kaladgi rocks and the outpouring of the trap was of immense 
duration, for the Vindhyan, a great azoic series, and the whole vast 
thickness of plant-bearing foimiations, now grouped under the title 
Gondw^na Series, all came into existence during that interval. The 
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Gondwana series represents tlie whole groat niesozoic or secondary ■ 
period below the cretaceous rocks, as known in peninsidar India, 
and its oldest groups maybe upper palmozoic, while the Vindhyan 
series doubtless represents a good part of the palajozoic period. 

Except along the scarp of the Sahyadri mountains, but a short 
length of which was surveyed by Mr. Wilkinson, the trap series 
is not well exposed in the Ratnagiri district. The grcuiter part of — ^ 
the exposed trap belongs to the very lowest flows, and flie surface 
of these is generally covered by thick bods of Koukau laterite. 
Even where cut into by the numerous rivers, valleys, and ravines, 
the surface of the trap is very often greatly obscured l)y la.teritic ' 
debris of all kinds, from great fallen masses to graved and soil. 

The great trap scarp and some of the great spurs wtu-n studied by ' 
Mr. Wilkinson near the Pondha pass, up whicli diudis the high road i 
from Ratnagiri to Kolhapur. Here the Hahyudri sjiurs '(•.C)nsist ’ 
entirely of trap, with lines of flow, generally, easily tni(;eahlo in the > 
main mass of the hills. The result of the irregnilar denudation - 
of these beds is, that conical peaks have been'left varying the ' : 
otherwise even outline of the hills, and generally simnountod by 
sharp black joints of rock. A good example of this occurs in a 
spur south of Phonda, which runs west from the main range. In 
its peaks, portions of a thick bed of black columnar basalt are seen ; 
the bed, of which these are outliers, being very conspicuous in j 
the 8ahy£dris themselves. The lowest beds of the tra|is in the ' 
great spur, running west from the main range, south of Phonda are 
approximately of the same height as the laterite plateau of llie west 
under which they pass. The laterite forms a band of ii-regular 
breadth between the sea and the main trap area. The band is widest 
opposite the Phonda pass, where the laterite overlaps the trap on to 
the denuded surface of the Kaladgibeds in the Lora patch described 
m the last section. The trap is here covered by laterite for a 
^stance of about twenty-six miles ; but the width of the latcwite band 
decreases rapidly to the north and still more to the south. At 
Kankeshvar near Devgad, the trap reaches the coast, and from 
the Devgad river northward, forms the coast line, » skirting along 
the base of the laterite cliE overlooking the sea.” This trap, black 

and greenish grey on fracture, has small hollows ! 
nulled with any mineral. It contains also little patches of olivine, 
iiie now S60in.s to liaTo a very sliglit seaward dip. * 

The varieties of trap exposed in the Phonda pass are thus : 
described by Mr. Wilkinson. ' In the spur south of Phonda, up ; 
Winch the^ road passes, the lowest trap has a concretionary structure ^ 
decomposingmto enormous boaZessome'three or fourfeetin diameter! 

nrther up, the trap is grey and porphyritic, still preserving the 
concretiomiy structure. Then it is hlac4 in Colour Ld morf like 
basaR. This is associated with pinkish amygdaloid, containinff 

STutfiveonsSt'^^ heulandite^ 

Wank 7 ^ tlie crest of the hill is a thick 

J ^^salt, very prominent and stretching for 

foigX7e£- ^ distinguished on the spurs. 
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A variety of coarse greenish-brown trap, which sometimes includes 
q noted by Mr. Wilkinson in a ravine opening into 

i .b Kudal river, south-west of Dhamapur, about seven and a half 
miles east-south-east of Malvan. tvcn anu a nali: 

Mo distinct point of volcanic outburst was found in the Konkan, 

but two or three trapdykes were noted by Mr.Wilkitison, which differ 
m their mineral character from the great majority of trapdykes 
traversing the metamorphic rocks in the country above the Sahyadrhf 
and which seem to be more nearly akin to the Deccan traps, and 
may perhaps, ready belong to the same period. One of these occurs 
on the coast about a nnle east of Mivti, north-west of Vengurla. The 
dyke of columnar basalt has broken through the metamorphic hard 
hornstones and quartzites, and for a short distance flowed over them 
ike age oi these particular metamoiqihic rocks is doubtful. Thev 

^lartzites^'^^*'^^*^’’ equally well belong to. the kaladgn 

formations were noted in the Konkan, nor does 
Mr. Wilkinson meiWon any iron-clay formation resulting from 
decomposition of the Deccan trap rocks. 

_ Eestmg upon the denuded surface of the Deccan trap at Eatnagiri 
IS a deposit of white, clay, in which the remains of plants are found 
m the condition of lignite. This deposit may with good reason be 
ranked with the hgnite-yieldmg beds discovered by the late 
Lieutenant-General Cullen in Travancor. The two formations are 
regarded as of the same age, because of the similarity of their 
geographical position, gnd the similarity, if not identity, of their 
lignites and fossil resins. 

Mr. Wilkinson described the plant bed at Eatnagiri as 
thickness of a few feet of white clay seen to be resting on the trap 
m well and other sections, iinhedding fruits, and containing thin 
carbonaceous seams, composed for the most part of leaves " He 
adds ; 'This is separated from the soft laterite above by a ferruginous 
band about an inch thick, having’ much the apjiearance of h^niatite 
It is vesicular with quartz-filled hollows.’ Mr. Carter, who thought 
these Eatnagiri clays identical with the Travancor beds, mentions 
the occurrence of blue clays at Eatnagiri. The Travancor beds 
consist of blue clays with ihtercalated lignites and mineral resin in 
olive brovTi. eiirth, resting upon blue, green, gritty, argillaceous lime- 
stone, containing ^OrZufo/iiJcs malabmiea and shells some of which 
such Sti cmibusfoTtisi, Cerithium rude, Itanella bufo, Oassis sculp fa 
Valuta jugosa, Conus .eatenulatus and 0. marginaius, have also 
been found in the tertiary beds in Cutch and Sind, where they 



of Outch.i These Travancor beds underlie the local latent^ which 
General Cullen considered to he the detritus of the gneissie beds 
that form the southern Ghats ; an opinion strongly supported by 
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the discovery (1862) of a truly conglomeratic variety of clayey 
laterite at Cottayam in Travancor. Probably^ because of their 
imperfect preservation, the nature of the fimits and leaves has been 
described neither from Travancor nor from Ratnagiil. 

Further study of the infra-lateritic deposits in the Konkan is 
much required, and is urged upon Ratnagiri residents. 

Of all the formations met with, in the southern Konkan the 
remarkable argillo -ferruginous deposit known as Konkan Laterite 
covers the greatest surface, and most affects the appearance and 
chai-acter of the country. Its geographical position, strictly analogous 
to that of the laterite deposits of the Coromandel coast, suggests 
its being a sedimentary formation ; but it is a deposit that does not 
reveal its origin on cursory inspection ; and some observers, whose 
opinions merit consideration, among them Captain Gr. Wingate and 
Mr. H. J. Carter, have regarded it as the result of decomposition of 
trappean rocks, and, therefore, as identical in character with the 
Deccan iron-clay (laterite). The latest observer, Mr. Wilkinson, 
has not expressed any positive opinion on the subject as a whole. 
Probably, he took the sedimentary origin for granted, or was 
unaware of the controversy. MTiat lig*ht his notes give is in favour 
of the sedimentary origin. Referring to this peculiar deposit, he 
speaks in various places of ^ laterite sandstones^ ^ laterite 
conglomerates’, and ^ shaley laterite’. Parts of the formation are 
therefore clearly of sedimentary origin. No evidence is advanced in 
favour of the trappean hypothesis, except the lithological resemblance 
of the Konkan laterite to the iron-clay (laterite) of the Deccan.^^^ : ,^ 
the vast difference in geographical position is against th^ trap 
theory, and the lithological resemblance exists as strongly between 
the Konkan laterite and the Travancor and Coromandel laterites, 
both of which are true sedimentary deposits in all probability of 
marine origin. 

One very great objection to a trappean origin is that it involves, 
an outpouring of trap, long after the close of the Deccan trap period 
and of such further outflow no other evidence exists in the Konkan. 
How long a time must have passed before the completion of the 
great plain of marine denudation on which rest the eocene plant beds 
of Ratnagiri and the overlying' Konkan laterite, is proved by the 
immense thickness of trap, not less than from 2500 to 3000 feet, 
removed after the close of the Deccan trap peinod. 

The laterite makes the country monotonous, forming waving 
and in many places flat plateaus, sheets of black slag-like rock. 
The laterite plateau with a general elevation of between two and 
three hundred feet, is, except where itis worn , away and leaves a deep 
arable soil, bare and black with no vegetation but scanty grass and 
a few stunted trees. It is cut through by numerous rivers, the largest 
of which rise in the Sahyadris, and after flowing across a compara- 
tively open trap country, enter the laterite by deep ravines which 
widen towards the sea, the rivers becoming broad tidal creeks. In 
these ravines, along the banks of the rivers, are villages with every 
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available sjDot of tbeir ricli alluvial soil, growing rice and other grain. 
At the coastj the laterite forms bluff cliffs, in the lower part of which 
the trap is disclosed. Speaking of the laterite at Eatnagiri, which 
rests upon the plant beds, Mr. Wilkinson says ' On exposure the soft 
laterite soil hardens rapidly. Here and along the coast it is very 
rw showing only in deep sections, and at the base of the 

cliffs, itast of Eatnagiri, the laterite stretches fifteen or twenty 
miles ; beyond this, the trap hills are more irregular in outline and 
rise gradually towards the main range of the Sahyadris. The 
eastern boundary of the laterite runs west of Lanja, in a south-east 
direction, passing east of Eajapur to Kharepatan. About Phonda 
It is found nearer to the Sahyadris than in other places. In speaking 
ot the laterite boundary, reference is made to the boundary of the 
plateau, •which has a very constant elevation, and consists of a series of 
flat-topped or slightly waving hills, separated from one another by deep 
stream-nollowed rayines. Furtiier east^ laterite occurs in patches 
many of them outliers of the great mass, but oftener at a lower 
level, the product of the denudation of the older laterite. These 
often have the appearance of true laterite, but are more generally 
found as gravel, sandstone, or conglomerate.’ It has already been 
stated that at various places Mr. Wilkinson found that the laterite 
■was locally an unquestionable sedimentary deposit. One instance 
ot this occurs at Eedi, where “'the laterite is shaley, and contains 
shreds of fossil wood.’ Similar shaley structure was also observed 
at Hankeshvar, about timee jniles south-south-east of Devgad. Here 
in some places the laterite is hard and compact, and consists largely 
of hematite. ‘' It is, however, often white, or light pink, with 
hollows filled with clay.’ Like the trap-fiows the surface of the 
laterite plateau shows a gentle dip towards the sea coast. 

Eatnagiri Alluvial Deposits are of two kinds, sea and river. 
Neither is of any extent or importance. To the sea alluvium belong 
the recent shell beds on the sides of the creek north of Malvan. 
These beds are formed of broken shells and sand stiffened into a 
mass. They lie some distance above the present high water mark 
and have a slight westerly dip. There are similar beds at Devgad! 
I he sand spits, by which the mouths of the Kudal and Ashamat rivers 
are for considerable distances bent south, must all be reckoned as 
sea alluvium. They are doubtless due to the prevailing northerly 
coast current. ® ^ 

The river alluvia are limited to the lower reaches of the several 
creekS;, and are almost entirely obscured by wet cultivation* 

Amgagf^ph»«pal Pormations must be reckoned the small, blown 
sand hills on tl^ coast, near Malvan and Devgad, where they cover 
the raised bedtof sea alluvium of subaerial origin, as also the 
various patches^ pseudo-laterite rocks, before alluded to as re- 
consolidated froKthe dfek-is of the true Konkan laterite or other older 
ferruginous rock as in the red soil formed by the decomposition 
of the Deccan that Sankedi to the north-east of Ashg,mat. The 
soils depend alst entirely on the chai-acter of the sub-rock 
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by whose decomposition tbey have been'formed. Those forincd by the 
decay of the trappean rocks vary a good deal in colour^ from l)lacki.sli 
grey to light brovra and deep red. As might be expected from the 
c|iiantity of iron they contain^ the laterite soils ai‘e gonerMlly red. 
The quartzites of the Kaladgi series give rise to sandy soils^ and the 
shaley beds to clays. The great development of clayey soil on the 
Kaladga rockS; exposed in the Lora area^ is in all probability drie to 
the decomposition of such shaley beds in low-lying positions^ which 
give rise to swampy flats. 

As regards its water supply d the district may bo divided lengthwise 
into fi^e belts or strips: the sea coast; an inland belt of latcuute 
eight or ten miles broad; a second ten mile bolt of mixed laterite 
and basalt; a third belt of basalt six to eight miles wide ; and fifth, 
the foot and spurs of the Sahyadri hills. Along the sea coast some 
of the largest milages, as Harnai, Guhagar, Ratnagiri, Shiroda, and 
Eedi, stand on sandy beds. All these are supplieal with drinking 
water from wells, fed generally by the sea., filtering through tim 
sand. This water, though more o:^ less brackish, is hy no means 
unwholesome. The supply is abundant, and as almost every house 
has its o-wn well, the water is preserved clean and free from surface 
impurities. Other coast villages, such as Dabhol, Miiriul, Anjarla, 
Kelsi, and Yelas stand on artificially or naturally reclaimed 
marshy lands, or on beds formed from silt gathered near tho 
mouths of rivers. These, owing to their naturally rich soil, arc thickly 
studded vith gardens, all watered from wells, which also supply 
drinking water to the inhabitants. In these ga.rdons, csiiecially 
during the rainy season, every bit of cowdung, house sweepings, 
ashes, and filth of every kind is used as manure, and asa consocjaence, 
a great deal of organic matter finding its way into the wells, breeds 
fevers and other epidemics. Even in these villages ])in‘e water is 
usually found in springs, in the sides of the overliangino> h ills 'llio 
second or laterite belt, immediately belikd the sea coast, is supplied 
with drmkmg water partly from wells, and partly fnmi h i side 
springs. The wells m-e not many, and are never tho solo wator- 

5b5sh Jidal-creek villages, where the water is 

blackish, they are mostly fed hy freshwater spriito-s I'ho 
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juhI ilirou’iTio* into flieii} all tlieir liouse-sweepiiigs. Tlie villages in 
the filiJj ])eli, iinnicdiat(jly at the foot of the Sahyadri liills^ have in 
many plucvH good wells lined with timber. In others^ holes dug in 
tlu.^ IhmIs ol: siavams arc resorted to. But in these villages the chance 
of pollidion is small. Tliei^e are no settlements above tbem^ 
ajid tlio sfn^ams l)ring pure rain water gathered froin the hills. A 
statement ^ ])re])a;rod in 1872^ shewed that out of 1329 towns and 
villages, witli a ])opidation of 573,876 souls, 544 villages had 
separabo wells for the upper and lower castes :445 villages had wells 


used by the higher castes only: and in 


474 villages, the water of 


inuuiing streanis, in 13 villages, pond water, and in 276 villages, 
water^ draiWn from holes dug in the beds of streams, was nsed for 
drinking purposes. 

Hot spi-ings are foimd in various parts of the district. The line 
of s[>riugs runs half-way between the Sahyadri hills and the sea, 
and sciuns to stretcli both north and sonth of the Eatnagiri district. 
dJiree villag(!s, t^vo iii the Dapoli sub-division and one in Eajapur, 
have l)eon named Unhalafrom their liot springs, 'lliere are similar 
springs iieai*^th,c towns of Khod and Sangamesbvai*,' and at the 
villages of Aravli and Tural in. the Sang'ameshvar sub-division. 
J luj waber oi: all tlioso springs, as far as taste and smell form any 
tesl-, seems^ strongly impregnated with sulphur. But Dr. A. Duncan, 
who in^ 1837 exa, mim'd the water, came to a different conclusion. 
He writes ^Th(^ water of all these -wells is so far as I could 
ascertain, to the taste both insipid and sulphury. Does this 
latter lesiilt Innu its insipidity, for I caai find no trace of sulphur 
in it, nor of iron, nor of alkali, nor of iodine, nor of any thing? 
And when it has boon cooled and freely exposed to the air, it 
becomes a plea, sari t, ami a healthy water to drink. It would seem 
to be sitnply Ixnled wafer, yet it may contain foreign ingredients, 
altlajiigb, with my limited nieans, 1 have been unable to discover 
tlumi.^ " The teni] )eratu re of the water varios in different spr.mgs from 
lUb" to aJinosl/ the builijig point (212°), and at Tural the experiment 
of ])<)a,{dniig aai egg has been successfully pei'forined. Cisterns have 
been built to (‘iiclose most of the hot springs. Dr. Duncan remarks 
that^^oiie ol; those wells was formerly much .frequented for a variety 
of ailments, (ail-aa, icons, dy»spoptic, and rheumatic. As a bath, the 
water affords a 3*euiody of great power in several forms of 
rlieiimabism, ^ It excites the appetite, and is therefore serviceable in 
some i(u.*iiis of dys]H‘])sia. I have also observed cases of debility, 
witliout lesion <)r apparent disease beyond perhaps a want of relish 
for food, considcgnbly bene:fibed, I am less acquainted with the 
olfects l>i*odnc^ cutaneous ailments, but on some of these, I 
<iis sort cannot be otherwise than beneficial^ The 
waua* IS still m used for bathing and washing clothes, but is not 
legardod Ijy tlatives as having any special sanctity. The springs 

ap|)ear to be p^tual, and are no doubt the remains of volcanic 
activity. 

^ 3b GenL Bopt. 2521, mh Jane 1872. 

-ms. Bom. Med. and Bhy. Soe, I. 259. 
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On the top of a hill about two miles from Kajapur^ close above 
the Unhala hot springs a curious phenomenon is from time to time 
observed. Certain springs^ atirregnlar intervals but almost always 
during the fair season^ bubble up^ and suddenly and without warning 
overflow the rocky soil, covering a considerable area of ground. This 
apparent freak of nature can only be accounted for, on the hypothesis 
of an underground s^hon forcing the water through a permeable 
stratum.^ The natives regard the phenomenon as a miracle, 
and believe the water to be a true stream of the sacred Granges. 
According to local tradition, the springs were first observed some 
three hundred years ago, and up to the year 1821, continued to flow 
regularly every year for a month or six weeks in January or 
k ebruary. From that date to the present time, the phenomenon 
been manifested only once in every two or three years. It occurred 
in Febrmry 1876; hut has not since been observed. The area 
^vered by the springs, about 31S0 square yards, is surrounded 
y a high stone wall, and paved with stones. Fourteen cisterns 
ot various sizes have been built to receive the water. The water 
invariably begins to overflow in the first of these cisterns, which 
holds less than a cubic foot. Within a few minutes of its first 
appearance, the remaining cisterns are rapidly filled. These 
cisterns are in no way connected with each other. Only one 
cistern overflows, and here the water is let off through the month 

Tie yolnme of water 

This ^ IS estimated to have a diameter of 2| inches. 

™ 

equally eiBcacious with that of the Gauffes^Lel/^^V^'^^^^^ 

IS hailed with iov for Bun rl-r-a,! <! ranges itself . Their awakening 

the- supply of wlter li^aW 

thespri^l visit 

Accordingto the local leo-end a TT j ?? Medini Purdn. 

in the habit of going re^arlv Gangdji Salunka, was 

Pandharpnr. At kst & grew too dA a^d*^f temple at 

lonrney. Working in his field on rtf ^ ^ *i® 

W started for PandSrnur ^ ^inch he ought to 

that he could no lono-er accomnlkh^i ^° T,^'^-T^f thought 

down and wept. The deitv that he sat 

reward his Ufelong devotion^ to^f oii Ins distress and to 
.trem Of “ 

wlioledecidedly ^ 

regular. The south-west monsoon if ®pomparatively 

about the 4th of June, a?d the S^c "f- 1 nsually 

to the mddle or end of October ^The^f vdtl^le intermission 

fcr tie 
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is IGl inches and 49 cents.^ 

Eatndgirl EainfaU, 1851 - 1878. 


Year. 

Inches. 

Cents. 

From 1851 to 1860 ... .. 

100 

63 

„ 1861 to 1870 

101 

23 

„ 1871 to 1878 

102 

90 

Average from 1851 to 1878 ... 

101 

49 


During* tliis period tiie Mg'liesfe 
fall recorded was 165*66 inciies 
in 1878; and the lowest 63*56 
inches in 1865. The supply 
of rain at Ratnagiri is some- 
what less than the average 
recorded for the whole district. 
The records of the several 
stations^ where rain-gauges 
4 : 4 .-L r e have been used continuously 

for the ten years from 1868 to 1877, give, taking the rainfall of 
each year from the 1 st May to the 30th November, a combined 

Avei'aae Rainfn.n average of 1 09 inches 

and 46 cents. As 
a rule little or no 
rain falls between 
December and April. 
There are however 
occasional excep- 
tions^ the most 
notable occurring on 
the 1 5 th J anuary 
1871, when 16*75 
inches fell at 
Ratnagiri within a 
few hours. This 

« X 1 1 cyclone, for such it 

violence. The steamer Outram 
foundered in the gale off Vengurla, and numerous small native craft 
re wrec ce ^ ong the coast. The wind also caused much damage 

uproSVthf Lrm!*' Jiundreds of trees were everywhere 

^ cyclonish character swept the 
coast on the 22nd and 23rd May 1879. Up to the hour when the 


Station. 

Distance prom 

1 Average Fall, 


THE Coast. 

Inches. 

Cents. 

D4poli 

Mundangad 

Khed ;;; 

Cliiplun 

Sangameshvar .’ 

RSjapur ’ 

L4nja 

Grultagar ... ... 

Ratnagiri... 

Mdlvan ... 

Vcngurla ... 

Abouc 57 miles ... 

» 14 „ ... 

„ 20 „ 

>* ft ••• ... 

»> 20 ,, ... 

» 20 „ ... ... 

« 20 ,, 

On the coast 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

112 

133 

130 

126 

127 

113 

126 

76 

88 

73 

90 

24 

41 

59 

68 

25 

32 

88 

27 

74 

52 

71 


Combined average ... 

109 

46 ^ 


Katnagiri. The available detaUs for the 


# 


Ratndgvri. Mainfall, 1851 - 1878. 


Year.. 


1851 

1852 
1858 
1854 
1866 
1850 
1857 
1868 
1869 
1860 


Inches. 


Cents. 


126 
119 
90 
145 
63 
111 
74 
103 
80 
: 86 


45 

16 

35 

66 

45 

84 

43 


Year. 


1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 
1869 


Inches, 


120 

103 

95 

.99 

111 

106 

92 

88 

101 


Cents. 


17 

98 

64 

66 

63 

5 

6 
32 
43 


Year. 


Inches. 


1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 


93 

73 

84 

83 

121 

136 

68 

89 

166 


Cents, 


37 

80: 

12 

64 

60 

43 

25 

71 

66 
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Chapter I. hurricane burst in its full fury, there had been no of ils 

Description. approach. Few of the numerous native vessels ea, unlit in t!io 
Climate. weather the storm or make safe 'lincliunio-e! 

Many vessels were wrecked even while anchored in the ports aTid 
harbours throughout the line of coast. The list of casualtios was 
hea■v 3 ^ coasting steamer was beached to save life m'ar Venniii-la' 

and upwards of 150 native vessels wei'e wi-ecked, with a. loss of 
over 200 lives and about £27,500 (Es. 2,75,000) worth of earo’.i.' 

It IS noticeable that the supply of rain inland a.v('in<<'e,s 
considerably more than on the coast, and that, as might Ik- (-x-pocioti 
thefall IS, other conditions being equal, heavier or light, -r, arc-I.r.li,,.; 
Sen? is further from or” nearer to tiio 

nnr^?^ iunudity of the Eatnagiri station is relatively o-roat 'Pho 

67E?rnt'‘iL"-T-- er 

inland^ ic ™' climate on the sea coast and for soitui milt-s 
nevS- felt The ^ 

fiin-n-no i J-ne following tables and chart the n+* 

gSiy" £?£ 

™g.b,tw3,maegre.iest™dw“ShjSli7“ " 

SERIES (A). 

Meraffes tahen/rem the ^°^f;-^.^J^^m^nperatures of lU y,ara 


Tear. 


1871 

1S72 

1873 

lS7-i 

1875 

1875 


Ayerag-e. i J’ta'mnm 
( Hiniuium 


Ayerag-e range 


Jannary. 

Min. 

Max, 

. 72*5 

83*8 

. 70*8 
69*9 

84*0 

.’ 69*4 

83*8 

83*6 

83*6 

• 68*4 

- 72*4 

■ 

88*1 

70*5 

84*4 

13*9 

77*45 


februai'y. 


Min. Max. 


73-1 

70-6 

76-0 

70*2 

71*1 

0’8-7 


71-6 


85- 9 
85*5 

86 - S 
83-8 
84*1 
85-9 


85-3 


137 


78-45 


March. 


Min. Max. 


75*8 

77-9 

75‘9 

73*4 

72-2 

73*9 


April. 


Min. Max. 


87*0 

88*4 

87*5 

88*6 

89*3 

87*3 


81*7 

80*6 

81*3 

77*4 

81*3 

79*2 


75*6 


88*0 


12*4 


80-S 


90*9 

91*0 

90*3 

88*7 

89*1 

89*0 


8-8 


84*6 


May. 

iTune. 

. Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Ma.x. 

82*8 

91 T) 

81*87 

85*8 

83*7 

9l*f) 

H2*2 

8(5*2 

82*8 

82*9 

90-8 

91*3 

80*7 

79*7 

14*7 

83*6 

1 91*5 

80*2 

84 '3 

83*5 

02,5 

81*6 

86*7 

83*2 

91*6 

8i*0 

85*4 

1 

t 



8*4 

4-4 

87‘4 

83*2 
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According to both senes of obserTatJoirs flic lowo.st minimtim 
average is reached in January. On the 7th January 187r, tho l ^ 
minimum and maximum limits. 63° o' and 73" nnc-lmd dn X * 
period of observation extending over four years, ku'-e rc-uisferc' ' by 
Dr.O. Joynt. M.D.. at his house in Katm-igiri. 'll.e maxim urn -,3 
minimum rises are nearly regular and iniintei’niphul durim- <mdi 
successive inoutli from January to If ay tho i " A 

maximum of February 1876, wlnVh Vs S'-‘' , t 

which is S^nowcrthLthat'of daniuu^Mj tk^s ■ 1 

maxmiumGfFebiniarylS77whichi.sl°ianveriI,mi rlVVV 

There is a marked fall in the ma.vimum tern ktu , I , , T'l' 
June, and a less marked, but still porcentildc [•■iirin fl ' 

There is a similar fall between ' SeViS' / v 
Angust. and September the readino-s'show litllt I’ • 
the maximaor minima. the rise SXmk J k ! "" 

depen^ng entirely on the scarcity or ahnndm.crnrr!,'!,,''' n!|' 

of the thermometer is also very slitflit at tin’s noi-i i ' i •<mg<* 

less than at any other time Vf the Vpsv tr . ‘ ’ “c." 

October there is a markedrise in thn-mnV'^^’ V to 

same time a fall in Tf nto^^ *”'<lat tho 

July 1877. when the LS™ owkt m 

rainfall, stood higher than in October’’ SimihrlVi? 

“ ae maximum from October to Nomn lU V 

lo/5j Bi jcB/ll in tllG rninimiim . *\T ^ «Ul<l ( .\<, jn 

there is. with one or two exception^ nV' pT'n *-^‘‘<Tmbor 
mimma. The readino-s in SerkrA O ^ ' ' and 

month, the thermoiiietercnt^if tha hoUx-st 

at the cml hospital of Dapoli for tboV ^ tliu thermonikor readings 

l^rom this it 4ill be S that iuelusivm. 

tliat the moan animal temperature of 

as ]mvAT. 4.1 ^ u . ... . . . V’ 


D^oli wLr 

''6° 27' as compared with a?d^8] tbat of Ratmlgiri. 

observations, and that the a^into muv? 
uniformly lower for each montlVL Ihe 
Cumbers the annual mean is 78° 5' and tlV ' 
and least monthly means 9° 5'. ' ^ 


According to hlr. 
range between greatest 
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January. 

I’ebruary. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 


Vwin. 














JG« 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Mm. 

Max. 

Min, 

Max. 

Min„ 

Max. 

mi 


g:i 

83 

65 

84 

65 

92 

75 

89 

76 

88 

73 

88 

is7‘i 

... t,. 

56 

82 

50 

86 

70 

80 

75 

92 

74 

90 

75 

90 

m'4 


63 

70 

61 ■■ 

85 

62 

85 

73 

85 

76 

87 

70-5 

81*5 

IM74 


63 

70-5 

61-5 

70*5 

68 

81 

73 

S5 

79 

85*5 

76 '5 

81-5 

im 


61 

77 

65-5 

70 

71 

83 

76 

86 

78-5 

85'5 

78 

83 

IH76 


65 

78 

63*5 

70 

73 

Si. 

60 

86 

77 

87 

76 

87 

1H77 


60 

81 

61 

84-5 

65 

87 

68 

90 

73 

8S 

74 

89 

Avor:i 

f MaKiinnin 
t Miuinmm . 

oihi 

81-6 

63* 

i 

S24 

G7'7 

85-4 

72'5 

j 87-5 

76’-3 

87-2 

75'5. 

85-3 





’lij 

v.__, 

Zij 


Zij 

V 

’“Lj 

__ 






Avi'.ragc rango 

10 ’3 

104 

17-7 

15 

11 

10 

Milan taniporutnro ... 

6645 

72-7 

70-5 

80 

81*7 

80-5 


YiSAR. 

July. 

August, 

September. 

October. 

November. 

j December. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min, 

Max. 

Min. 

Max.. 

1871 ... ... ... 

74 

86 

74 

70 

74 

80 

73 

84 

74 

85 

66 

84 

1872 ... 

74 

80 

73 

70 

73 

80 

66 

82 

86 

84 

66 

83 

1873 ... ... ... 

7fi 

70'5 

76 

78*5 

7.4*5 

78 

72 

83 

69*.5 

83 

67 

81*5 

1874 ..r ... 

75 

78 

75 

78 

75 

78*5 

73 

79*5 

67*5 

80 

66 

79 

1875 ... ... ' ... 

75*75 

70 

75 

78 

74 

77 

72. 

80 

70 

81 

67 

78*5 

1876 ... . 

74 

ai 

73 

78 

71 

SO 

67 

83 

07 

84 

60 , 

83 

1877 ... ... 

76 

S3 

74 

S3 

75 

85 

72 

83 

67 

85 

68 

83 

4 .Maximum , 


80*07 


78*9 


79*8 


81*8 


83 


81-7 

Avtragt { Minimum . 

75*2 

- 

7^i*2 

Illy 

73*8 

V 


JV7 

111-y 

7L*7 

Illy 

657 

.Xly 

Average range 

4-ST 

4*7 

6 

11*1 

11*3 

16 

Motin temperatnro ... 

77*4 

76*5 

76 -S 

76*2 

70*8 

73*7 


Mean annual temperatui'c 76® 27'. 

Hio ainiexed staterneiit gives the re>siilt of the meteorological 
ohsorvatioiis at i ho sea coast town of Vengmda in the extreme south 
of fcho district, diiniig fclie year 1857 :— 

Vmjm4a Metmrological IMurn, 1S57. 





Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Sim’s 

Temper- 

aturo. 

Etiin. 

Wina, 

Da^^s 

Month. 

Temper- 

atoi’c. 

Daily 

Ilangt!. 

Maxi-, 

mum. 

Mini- 

mum. 

Direction, 

Eoroc. 

Sun- 

shine. 

January ... 

77*22 

13*16 

83*32 

71*12 

90*09 

Inches. 

N.E. &'W‘. ... 

Moderate,.. 

' 31 

February 

,77*14 

14*00 

84*21 

70*07 

95*53 

... 

N.K at 6 a.m., 
and W. at 1 

Do. ... 

28 

March 

79*81 

11*10 

85*41 

74*2*2 

97*55 


p.m. 

Do. 

Do. ... 

31 

April ,<» ... 

81"40 

10*63 

36S56 

70*33 

101*13 


H.W.&W. ... 

Calm 

30 

May ... 

83*13 

4*16 

85*70 

81*54 

07*16 

18*2 

N.w.&aw... 

Stormy ... 

23.' 

Juno „* 

81*15 

7*50 

84*00 

77*40 

85*80 

34*80 

S.W. & SS.W,. 

Do. 


July ... 

78*72 

7*83 

82*64 

74*80 

89*25 

46*49 

Do. 

Do, 

20 

August,,, 

77*72 

3*23 

78*83 

76*61 

82*00 

25*92 

Do. 

Do. 

September ... 

77*86 

3*80 

79*76 

75*06 

81*12 

4*67 

West&W.S.W. 

Do., 

IG* 

October 

81*27 

4*03 

83*29 

79*25 

84*,03 

3-46 

Westerly ... 

Do. 

19 

November 

80*45 

8*10 

84*50 

: 76*40 

85*13 

-25 

Easterly and 

Fresh 

27 

December .„i 

! 

80*22 

11*19 

85*83 

74-01 

84*41 

... 

Westerly, 
N.B.&W. ... 

Do. 

31 
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After tlie close of the south-west monsoon^ north-westerly breo!f^es 
prevail throughout the remainder of the year^ blowing with luoro 
force and regularity during the hot months of March^ A.prib and the 
first half of May^ and tempering the greater heat of tins period of 
the year. On the coast and inland^ as far as the cool sea; l>i’cczes 
penetrate^ the hot season is peAaps the most agreeable, and at tho 
same time the healthiest season of the year. Idle breeze iisnally 
springs up from nine to ten in the morning and lulls shortly after 
sunset. The nights are stilly but seldom oppressive, 
that blows is a land breeze. ‘ ^ 

in are the hottest and most trying time of the day- 


Chapter! 
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„ , . 'lid the lifctie wind 

The mornings until the sea breeze sets 
. At a distance of 

fifteen or more miles from the sea^ greater extremes of heat and cold 
are experienced, and during March, April and iMa,y, both days 
and nights are oppressive. At Ohiplun, Khed, or iSanganicslivar 
the thermometer during the hot season will shew 10“)° at noon for 
days and sometimes weeks together, and the wdnd is both hot and 
moist. In the tract of country at the foot of tho Bfdiyadri iiun>-o\ho 
heat IS still greater during the hot weather, being iutensiiied as the 
stives assCTt, by the refraction of the trap rocks at tho suininits of 
the hms. _ Dapoli is generally considered the healthiest stiition in 
j il £ sellable temperature, excellent drinking water 
and the fine open plam on which it stands specially fitting it' for 
a mihtary cantonment, and a residence for Europeans all the year 
round. On the other hand, the Mandangad or Bankot portion of the 
Dapohsub-dOTsion, owing to the prevalence of fove!-, is perUns 
the least healthy part of the district. The rest of the collictoiSe 
mcludmg all the south, which is comparatively hotter than the north 

is generally healthy though enervating and relaxing. ■* 

The climate may be considered favourable for rAcmrnr.,r f 
Kuasmatic fever even of long standing, and uerhans for "rfi > ^ 

when the comtitution is unimpaired, favourable ' for thosn^wt'**™ 
livers suffer from the drv heat nf vmauio roi tfojHo whoso 

constitutional dehflity, nervous affection, 

complaints requiring a hght and bracing atmosnhOT?^ 
monsoon to those subject to bowel comulaint "pM,! ' ^ 1 '”' • “ 
«.aarp<»r for a. ioBt part if Al" 

from a dry climate are apt to sXr from boils' ^ * new-comers 


* I ' 
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CHAPTEE II. 

PRODUCTION. 

SECTION I.- miNEEALS.' 

Aocoeding to a legend^ the truth of which the presence of quartz 
makes not improhahle gold used to he found near Phonda at the 
toot or the &ahyadri hills. In the south very pure specular iron is 
in small quantities associated with the quartz rock. And all the 
iaterite of the district is charged with iron® though in too small a 
proportion to make it worth smelting. Near Malvan iron ore 
^ ■’ under ground^ in detached masses on the tops 

ot hills, its presence being marked by small ferruginous surface 
mgrnents. Ihe ore is massive and compact ; outside it is 
brown or reddish brown and inside steel grey and glimmering; it 
w brittle, and of a yellowish brown. The fragments are sharp, the 
fracture fla,t conchoidal, and the specific gravity 3-82. Before the 
blow pipe it yields a dark blue shining enamel. Its constituents 

are water, black oxide and peroxide of irony alumina, silica, and a 
trace of manganese and magnesia. It contains a steel grey 

of solution both in nitric and muriatic 
acid, ihere are several veins close to the mamlatdaPs office at 
Malvan, three of them showing on the sin-face. These, it seems 
probable, must, at some distance below, be at least as rich as on 
the surface, and this belief is strengthened by observing the 
immense blocks of quartz rock jutting into the sea, which both in 
their horizontal and vertical fractures, seem to be joined by iron 
rusted away under the continued action of salt water. One man 
and boy, with pickaxe and crowbar, could in one day raise 400 

surface vains. In former times tlio 
M^van mines and those at Grothna, a village above the Sahy4dri 
hills, were much worked. In 1844 the smelting of iron was carried 
om at Masura, K414vali, Varangaon, and several other villages 
with m most cases, four smelting furnaces in each village. To 
extract the iron the ore was left in the sun for a week or two and 


fin 1873 while digging a well in the jail garden at JRatndgiri large iron stone 
nMuleaintheform of hoUowvhells ^ntaming aoorise were found diffused through 
the Iaterite. And though wells near had no metallic flavour, the water of this weU 
was SO strongly impregnated with iron, botli in the ferrous and ferric states, that the 

f Assistaut Chemical Analyser to Government ; Jour, Bom. As. Soc, I. 435. 
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districts. 

was tlien made brittle by roasting and powdered. The furnace was 
romxdj tbree feet Mgh> and narrowed from feet below to one 
foot above. In this about sixteen pounds of fine powdered 
cliarcoal were laid^ and on tbe cbarcoal cinders and cbarred wood 
were piled, and tbe whole lighted. When blown into a mass of fire, 
about one pound weight of the powdered ore mixed in water with an 
equal quantity of powdered charcoal was thrown in, and this was 
repeated at intervals till after about thi^ee horns smelting a mass 
of ii’on about ten pounds in weight, was formed in the bottom of the 
farnace. This, dragged out by a pah of large pincers, was placed 
on an anvil, and beaten by heavy hammers. The smelting was 
generally repeated twice a day in the morning and in the evening, 
the outturn of each smelting being worth about a shilling, half of 
which went to the bellowsman. Though the process was known to 
the cultivating classes they never practised it, and it was left as a 
monopoly to a wandering class known as Dhavdas.^ In the 
smelting large quantities of fuel were used, and in 1844 pai’tly from 
the increasing dearness of fuel and partly from the fall in the price 
of iron, it was made only in small quantities. Formerly the yearly 
outturn was worth about £200 {Es. 2000). In 1855 a Mineral 
Viewer sent to examine the Malvan and Savantvadi mines reported 
that superior iron could he obtained, but from the want of coal the 
quantity would always be small. It would never meet the demand 
for railway bars though it might supply a superior iron for general 
purposes. The local nianufactui’eis said to have now almost entirely 
ceased. 

At certain depths are occasionally found remains of trees 
changed or changing into a kind of coal in which is imbedded a 
large quantity of crystallized pyrites. Some of the seeds of the 
trees occur separately with similar crystals imbedded in their centres. 

^ Below the laterite crust appeal^ in some places, as in the Ramgad 
district, immense veins of talc associated with and running into 
quartz rock. This, made into cooking pots and dishes, is sold in 
small quantities, the vessels being valuable to chemists as they can 
stand the most intense heat. 

The ^ stones used for building pimposes are blue basalt or trap and 
laterite. A soft description of sand stone is found near the sea 
shore, but it is only fit for use in works of an inferior class. This 
stone is cut into oblong blocks of a small size, and walls, built of 
this material with a coping of a harder kind of stone, have a neat 
appearance. Trap stone is found in most parts of the district, but it 
varies much in quality and good deal of it is unfit for building 
purposes. The best quality is hard, of a light colour, breaking with 
a clean fracture, and ringing when struck with a hammer. The 
black stone of which the old fort at Harnai is built, is soft and 
the ramparts are now fe^t crumbling away. Trapstone work of a 
<x>mmon class can be executed cheaply, but good cutstone work, for 


^ Boau Ajb. Soc. I, 436. 

^ C^utrilmted by €. Brereton, Inquire, C.E., Executive Engineer. 
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wiicli carefally dressed stones are required, is expensive, as, for 
& 1 S class of work, masons W, as a rule, to be brought from the 
^eccan. Ihe cost of quarrying trapstone varies from 10s. to £1 12s. 
(Its. 5 - Id) the 100 cubic feet, according to the size of stone and 
class of work required. Laterite, the stone most in use, is a clay- 
stone impregnated with iron in the form of red and yellow ochres 
with a perforated and cellular structure. It is easy to work, hut care 
is^ioqnued m the choice of stone as the inferior sorts decay rapidly 
when exposed to the weather. The masons, who work in laterite, 
called kohirs, sii'e mostly native Christians from Goa. Laterite 
stone cost at the qmrry from 8s. to 10.s. (Es. 4-5) the 100 cubic 
feet, it may bo obtained of almost any size. The rate for the 
feet laterite masonry work is £2 10s. (Es. 25) the 100 cubic 

In making and repairing roads two kinds of metal are used, tran 
and laterite. Tbe former costs 10s. (Es. 5), and the latter from 
4s. to 6s, (Es. 2 - 3) the 100 cubic feet. 

Sand or gTa,vel of a^good quality is found in the beds of most 
streams and rivers. The rates vary from 3s. to 7s. (Es. 14-34) the 
Eundred cubic feet. The metallic sand, used instead of blotting 
paper for drying ink, is found at tbe mouths of several of the rivers 
A superior kind of red clay for the manufacture of butter-pots 

bowls, and water jars is found at Malvan. if > 

The lime in general use is made from calcined cockle Shells. 
There is an inexhaustible quarry of these shells in the bed of the 
Batnagiri creek near the village of Juva, about two miles from 
Batnagiri. This quarry supplies, the whole district with lime, which 
according to quality, in Eatnagiri costs from £1 4s. to £1 10s! 

_ (Es. 12 - lo) the 100 cubic feet. Shell lime possesses but littie 
cementing properties and only answers when used with laterite 
stone. Unless mixed with portland cement it is not fit for use in 
- inasomy. Lime stone is found at Chuna Kolvan 

^ Eajapur and m the Salva hill in Devgad. The stone found at 
balvaiB of a superior description and yields when burnt a laro-e 
' of lime, but owing to the isolated situation of the quarrv 

tJie lime IS so costly that it is cheaper to get lime from Bombav 
wMch costs delivered at Eatnagiri £2 16s. (Es. 28) the 100 cubic 

Good brick-earth is found in several parts of the district. The 
best at the milage of Patgaon in Sangameshvar. Burnt hricka ' 
are made at Khed and Ohiplun and are suitable for rough work. 
The usual price is 14g. (Es. 7) the thousand. The rate for tiles 

SECTION II. -FORESTS AND TREES. 

Victoria was captured by the British, most of 
• e mbutary ravines and water-courses of the lower reaches of the 
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Bankot creek were clotked with, fine teak.^ CnrTed teak logs known 
and MgMy prized as ^ Bankot Imees’ were largely exported to Bombay, 
and it is probable that tb.e ribs and framework of most of the fine 
oldships of the Indian Navy came from Bankot and its neighbourhood. 
Gradually all forest on the borders of the Savitri and Vsishishti 
rivers was felled, used in ship building on the creeks, or removed 
to the Bombay yards. At the same time, Arab traders were 
carrying to Zanzibar the best timber along the Eatnagiri and 
Muchkundi rivers. The Marathas had large ship-building yards at 
Malvan and Vijaydurg. But while they consumed much fine timber, 
the rulers thought for the future and took steps to preserve the supply! 
The only valuable teak reserve now left in the south Konkan, ‘Bd,ndh 
tivra’ in the Dapoli sub-division, and the Mhan, Dhd,m4pur, and 
Pendur forests at Malvan were sown by Kanhoji Angria about 1680, 
and in all their territories his successors stringently enforced forest 
conservancy. Half-way between B&kot and Eajapur, too far from 
Rajapur and with trade insufficient to attract the Arab ships, the 
lands along the south banks of the SMstri river and its tributary the 

Bavwerecoveredwithfineforest,mostlyteak,m,uchofitofalarge size.- 

About the beginning of the present century the district was richly 
wooded. This was mostly brushwood, butra the slopes and spurs 
of the Sahyadris, on the undulating red soil strip that runs midway 
between the Sahyd,dri range and the sea, and on the banks of many 
streams, rivers, and estuaries, there was abundance of ain, Jcinjal, and 

A f lasting, much valued for ship building. 

At tins time the district was thinly peopled, and except round the 
bfil torts, cultivation was scarcely possible. The Peshwa Baiir^v, and 
^er the transfer of the district (1818), the British Government 
mported and settled labourers; tillage gradually spread, fire and 
the axe cleared large tracts of dense scrub and even of fine timber, 
and areas nearly as large again were gradually laid bare to supply 
j wood ashes to enrich the new fields. Alhe Marfitha Government 
I always c^ed for its trees and forests;^ Though allowed to supply their 

Prevented from selling or 
S i°r?“^®*™®tteBritishGovernmentmaintahied 

aeoHrestncrions; butaboutl829, on the suggestion of the Collector 

3 the ® “ost part, placed at the disposal 

fr>T.f>«tsoo ^ it was thought, would regard the 

thpm*^fh their best resources, use them thriftily, and husband 

was considered a 

The TiPsmpcjo™^^ri?n^'^^ unlimited, and unguarded wood-cutting. 
Bath! ^ V cheapness of the sea carriage to 

P®°Ple to busy themselves in felling, cutting, 
year affp^-o-f ^“'toj^ quantities of Eatnagiri wood were,' ‘ 

Ke^hL^f P Bombay The forests on the south banks 

SoSafmo? , Bunlop’s proclamation, 

stood almost uninjured. After the proclamation, toe land-holders 

•“*»»»» Fort "CS’«’b£Ki“- 
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mio ^ they co„id fed buyers, and fleets 

pres('n< i lio f^tiye craRd The result is that for the 

pics(uit tlio Jk,<if,uag;ri forests are almost destroyed. 

cent of 'thf ^ ^^ea,^^early_100,000acresoraboutfonr per 

r whole district, may be divided into four parts: Govern- 

d’ho TU‘tnfdnoT'*P cocoanut gardens, and village groves. 

4bi3 Bandhtivra in theldi? 

V 523 hi rt e the Khed sub-diviskm; 

Pen 1 r‘S Dhamapur, and 

ji' ^ . snb-division, TI 10 privats forests somp n-f 

one-half to 500 acres 

Ueloiig to 434 persons m 162 villages. The cocoanut groves frimre 
the sea coast and the shores of all estuaries ; they are very dense and 

““ ■? “ ovoty yoar. A. ,eg..„ds 4., Jll^ ^-o W the 

1337 district villages, scarcely one has not mango, oil-nnt ^ and lack 

.ada,of the kllagri^SX; 
tlinn'’ n ^ha™bhai, nestles in the shade of its fruit trees, while 
% •* HnirtjdTr T® ‘covered with thick clumps of wild 
shows X aV 154? r f? following rstatement 

diistrict'— distribution of tlie tree-covered area of the 

Eatndgiri TrCQ-Oovered Area, IS7S. 


SUB'DIVISIOM. 


napoli 
Khcd 
Chiplim 
fe<niL*:jmi('shvar 
liatnj'igiri ... 
liujApur ... 

Dpv^i;ad j 

Miilvutt and Vengiiba 
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11 
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2i‘ 

2488 
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Acres. 

18,740 
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GO, 850 00,852 


Gan- 

tlias. 
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34 
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xiio area Of villaia^a plantations is only a roiigfh estimate. 

fnlf to have affected the rain- 

tlr t the dhff^ f” f ® resources as to raise the fear 

sr^dW ernS i f ^"i ®raft or for houses. Ror the 

XamX 1 suffices, and for larger boats good and 

from the Mkabar coal The 
p , ' ' ' 9 cocoanut leaf mats and. bamboos, makes the demand 

easily supplied on the spot. In 


one ’s easily supplied on the spot. In 

01.0 it.sp(,ct the loss of so much forest has harmed the district, 


iflouHKhiii* C()nflMon°''^Onp°/*f 9‘’'l‘'''for4 fminil several of these ship-owners in a 
iaativc had no less than thirty-one Hh‘fhdd% the lan^-cst 

'stri. o tons (I too fourthon downwards, built on liho 
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Tlieir sources and upper courses stripped of trees^ tlie torrents 
sweep away large quantities of soil^ and this settling in the still tidal 
basins is filling the beds of the navigable rivers. The Savitri,^ 
along whose banks the denudation is complete^ has suffered most. 
The Vashishti^ whose banks and adjoining ravines are also bare^ 
has become impassable for large crafty four miles lower than in 
former days. On the Shastri river^ Sangameshvar where not thirty 
years ago the largest native vessels could load and unload^ is now 
sis miles from the nearest navigable point. In like manner^ the 
Muchkundi^ Eajapur, and Vijaydurg rivers have, silted for miles 
below the once large ports of Eajapur and Kharepatan. 

The measures proposed by the Collector Mr. Crawford^ in 
November 1878^ for forest conservancy and extension^ were the 
increase of the present^ and the creation of new Government reserves; 
the encouragement of land-holders willing to establish or extend 
private forests ; and the reassertion of Government rights more or 
less abandoned in the past ten years.^ As regards khoti villages, 
the scheme approved by Government for the extension of forest 
reserves is as follows : where the Khot or hereditary farmer of the 
village revenues is prepared to hand over assessed lands suitable for 
forests, Government on their part agree to remit the assessment 
and to pay to the Khot one-third of the value of the forest produce 
when sold from time to time.^ 

From an economic point of view the cocoanut palm, Cocos nucifera, 
is by far the most important tree in the district. It replaces the 'brab 
or palmyra, Borassus flabelliformis, and the wild date tree, Phoenix 
sylvestris, which are so plentiful in the northern Kohkanji The 
cocoanut gardens are with few exceptions situated on the sea 
coast, on beds of sandy deposit or of silt brought down by the 
rivers. The soil of the river silt being much richer, the gardens 
are proportionally more valuable. As a rule, trees owned by 
Brahmans and^ Marathas are kept for fruit only, while those 
held by Bhandaris are tapped for their juice or toddy. But many 
Brahmans who will not themselves engage in the tapping or liquor- 
trade, have no scruple about letting their trees to Bhandaris for this 
purpose. Prom the earliest times cocoanut trees have, under one 
form or another been subjected to special cesses, a distinction being 
alwnys made between trees reserved for fruit and trees* kept for 
tapping. In the former case the individual trees were pccasionally 
t^ed; but more often the land itself was, without reference to 
the number of trees standing on it, assessed at hig'h and special 
rates. A special cess was under the Peshwa’s rule, levied on every 
tree tapped for liquor, bhandaT-mad^ and the right to collect this 
cess was, under the name of hatehumdri, farmed in the Malvan and 
^t of the present Devgad sub- divisions, and elsewhere collected 

maximum leviable rate was in Malvan 
and Devgad 2|d. (1 a* 8 p.) a month, or 2s* 6d. (Rs. 14) a year on 

T Crawford’s Report, 2861 , dated 21st November 
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the new system a special license is 
granted to tap trees, at a fixed rate for each tree, and under certain 
conditions as to the number of trees included in the license. The 
licensees are allowed to sell toddy by retail at the foot of the 
tree, but not to distil, the latter privilege being vested exclusively 
in the licensed shopkeepers for the sale of country spirits. The 
total area of land under cocoanut cultivation is 7894 acres. The exact 
number of cocoanut trees in the district cannot be stated with 
accuracy. But counting 100 trees for each acre of garden land, 
which IS an extreme estimate, an approximate total of 789,400 trees 
is reached. The following table shews in the settled sub-divisions 
the number of trees for winch tapping licenses were granted for the 
nve years ending 1876-77 : — 

Ratndglri Lkjnor- Yielding Trees, 187:3-' 1S77, 


Timm LICENSED tki eb tai-puo. 


»i?iw)iviHroK, 

187 : 1 - 73 , 

1873 - 74 . 

1874 - 75 . 

1875 - 76 . 

1876 - 77 . 

Chiplun 

Klieci. 



,%81 , 
7731 

31 

10,174 

12,314 

5437 

31 

10,388 

11,726 

0373 

40 

10,874 

6048 
6057 i 
46 
10,500 

6299 

6454 

71 

8013 

Total... 

27,017 

28 , 17 e~ 

20,013 

21,711 

18,837 



Toddy-yielding trees let at from 2s. to 6s. (Rs. 1-3) a year, the 
yield vaiying for each tree from thirty-five to sixty-four imperial 
gallons (8 -16 mans). Ordinarily, three kinds of palm spirits are 
inanutactured, called respectively rast, phul or dharti, and pkeni 
rem being tlie weakest and pJiem the strongest spirit. In some 
places a still stronger spirit called dihvasi is manufactured. The 
strength of these spirits probably varies" greatly in different parts of 
the di.strict.i The average wholesale rates at which the farmers buy 
stock from the manufacturers are for the imperial gallon, tdcli Md 
^ jP/mZ 1,9. l^d. (8 a.s«. 9 p.), p7ieni 

2s. bpl. (Rs. l-4-()), and duvdsi 4s. 9^'d. (Rs. 2-6-4). Retail 
prices vary considerably according- to bcality. In Ratnagiri the 
pri^s formerly fixed by regulation were Is. llfcZ. (15 as. 10 «.) the 
gallon for rasf, 2,9. 4d. (Rs. 1-2-8) for p/mZ, and4s. 3|d. (Rs. 2-2-6). 
for p/imi. Recently, fixed wholesale and retail prices have b^en 
. abolished, and the farmers permitted to an*ange their own terms 
wffh the Bhaudaris on the one hand, and their customers on the 
+ iT' villages and landing places on the coast,, where 

toddy, both sweet and naturally fermented, is easily procurable in 
every Bhandari’s garden, the consumption is comparatively much 
larger than that of distilled spirits. But in the inland districts, 
where, owing to the distance from the trees the importation of 


• of toddy spirits from Eatndgiri priced rospeotivoly 4 anms 11 

d 7piM Md_ I (3d.) per reputed quart bottle 

' ' '3lo-w proof. Eeportoftho 


Wore found by analysiH to be 25*2, (50*1, and 69*'7 degrees below proof. 
Uiemical Analyser to Government, 187S-79, 27 
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sweet juice is next to impossible^ fermentatioxi setting in witliin 
twenty hours of its extraction^ no fresh and but little ferineiited. 
toddy is consumed. 

The spirits are distilled in private stillS;, licensed to bo ke]>t at 
certain Bhandaris^ houses under fixed conditions,, as recjiuriid iu 
proportion to the number of trees licensed to btj ta.p[)(Hl in the 
vicinity. One still is usually allowed for every hundnMi trc»esj a,iid 
the still-pot is limited to a capacity of twenty gallons (b Mims), The 
following estimate shews roughly the profits derivc'd iron} cocoaniit 
cultivation^ the trees being' kept for fruit only^ and bc*ing grown on 
the best coast garden^ dgm^i bagdyat, land. TIk^ caJ<adnti(>n givo.s 
for each tree a net yearly profit of 26‘. 4i\d. (Rs. 1 ^Ilio })rofits 

from the inland gardens^ dongri hdgdyat^ are much l(?ss, 111(5 rc*ifUrns 
from tapped trees cannot be estimated with any aecniracy^ but they 
may safely be assumed to be considerably higher. A cocoa-nut tree 
as a rule yields no return either in fruit or juice for ilio first (‘ight oi 
ten years^ though under exceptional circumstanecjs trees occ^asiunaJly 
bear in their sixth year. The trees live for seventy or eighty years^ 
but do not generally bear fruit for more than sixty years. If tiipjied 
they become unproductive much sooner. 

other liquor-yielding palm found in the district is the 
mmacl or surmdd, Oaryota urens. It is geneinlly disiributcid, but 
IS taped only m the Dapoli sub-division, where are several scattered 
plantations. These trees are Government propmiy, and their 
number IS 2692 The right to tap them and sell tlic juice in its 
sweet state at the plantations, is yearly put up to auction. 

^ principal timber trees found in the 

Teak, sdgvdn, Teetpa grandis, grows in suitable localities on 
^ s opes of hills, but seldom attains any nmo, the trees 
bemg principally usefnl for rafters. It is plentiful in So 


£36-15 (Rs. 367-8) ; firewood £1 (K». 10). Totol 

trees. Wages of a labonrer®for eigfit :^nthfii!f ^ containing 100 

alternate d?ys at 10a. (Ra. 5)1 Sfnih ^Rs St ^ ^0 W a day on 

cost of a masonry well £30 (Es 300^ atiU i charge to cover original 

yearly climge to cover oriS cost a *? «)-■ 

years, la. (8 as.) ; annual cg^J tefenciL S it® ^0 

asse^ment on one acre of garden land incli&no- In^i ’ Govenunent 

y^ly cost of watering 100 trees W i (Bs. 16); 

2-6) ; 200 earthen pots 2$. J'Ss 1) ■ sticks ^ bullock, ropes 4s. 
(8 os.) ; yearly charge for beam for the water wWi*° *1^® P®*® to the rope Is. 

five veare, say 2s. (Ife. 1) j o^r Ser (^-5), and listing 

y^ly ch«ge for a pair of cogged wheels cosHti^Vn’ bullock £1 (Rs. 10); 

4s -p ’ y®“^y obarge on outlay of £2 (Es 9m ^1’ lasting 10 years 


» is 38 rupees weight, or about *ths of a pound. 
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Bi'ipoli sub-division wbere there are some flourishing reserves, 
and scarce in Khed and elsewhere throughout the district! 
-blaekwood, shimv, Dalbergia sissoo, span'ngly distributed, is of 

.siuall size and crooked gi'owth. Am, Terminalia tomentosa, or 
.1 entaptera coi’iacea, grows plentifully in the Khed sub-division 
and elsewhere. Kinjal, Terminalia paniculata, is also plentiful, 
and like the am much used for plough handles. Khair, Acacia 
catechu, is common. Catechu, kdi, extracted from the heart 
wood of this tree used oo be the source of a small revenue to 
Government, and of employment to the aboriginal tribe of 
Katkaris, who derive their _ liame from the occupation. Ad/ra, 
ijdigerstrosniia lancGolataj is conimon. Td/fiiG, 7 iy Lag'GrstrsGmioj 
I'ogiine, common and generally distributed near the coast, but 
not found far inland, yields good timber. Its rich lilac flowers 
niake it a conspicuous object during the hot season. Asd? 7 ,a, 
Jiriedeha retusa or spinosa, generally distributed, is a valuable 
timber tree.^ Sedu, hlauclea or Adina cordifolia, common on 
the coast is of large size, the wood rather soft. Arjun, 
Terminalia or Pentaptera arjuna, the white am, common near 
streams and rivers, grows to a very large size. JBakul, 
Mimusops elengi, found mostly as a cultivated tree, is jireserved 
chiefly for its strong smelling flowers which are used for garlands. 
h-umhlia, Careya arborea, is common, of small size and generally 
crooked. Kcmmhel, Olea dioica, is common on the slopes of 
the Sahyddri hills. Bhendi, Thespesia populnea, grows freely 
near the sea coast. The Bdhid, Acacia arabica, is not found 
within the limits of the district, and every attempt to introduce 
it has failed. Bamboos, Bambusa vulgaris and Dendrocalarnus 
strrotus, are cultivated with great success, and the Oasuarina, 
sunt, Oasuarina equisetifolia, has been found to thrive well in 
thcDapoli sub-division. The sand hills on the coast would 
make excellent} casuarina groves. 

J lie coinnioiiest 1 riiit Trees are inang’o^ dniha, Mangifera indicay 
which grows ^ luxuriantly everywhere, and is in Ratnagiri, 
Bapob, and Bankot, highly cultivated by grafts. Jack, f lianas, 
Artocarpus integrifolia, is found with the mango in every village 
homestead throughout the district. It is carefully cultivated 
everywhere and attains a large size. Dr. Gibson mentions 
that he has seen in the old forts at Suvarndurg and Ratn£o-iri 
jackwood pillars four feet in diameter. Undi, Oalophyllum 
inophyllum, is common on the coast, and valuable on account of 
the bitter oil extracted from the seeds. The trunks of this tree 
arc scooped out into canoes. The Indian Mangosteen, rdtamhi 
or Ico/cam, Garciuea purpurea, generally distributed yields the 
vegetable concrete oil sold as Eokam. This oil is used in the 
southern districts as a substitute for butter. The dried 
acid fruit is also used in cookery and with the addition of 
syrup and water makes a palatable cooling drink. In the 
Collector’s garden at Ratn^giri some trees, said to have been 
grafted from plants brought from the Straits, yield delicious 
fruit just like tho imported mangosteen. Cashownut tree. 
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The following trees are also more or less commonly cultivated in 
irrigated garden lands :— 


Cesses on Fruit 
Trees, 


Cocoanut, nd/ral mad, Cocos nucifera ; Betelnut, supdn or pophal, 
Areca catechu ; Lime, limbu, Citrus acida ; Guava, pern, 
Psidium pomiferum; Citron, mahdlungi, Citrus medica : 
Plantain, hel, Musa sapientum ; Pumelo or Shaddock, papnan, 
Citrus decumana; Pine apple, ananas, Ananas sativus ; Bullock’s 
he^t or Sweet Sop, rdmphal, Anona reticulata; Custard apple, 
sitaphal, Anona squamosa; Pomegranate, diUimh, Punica 
granatum. 

Under the Peshwa’s rule certain fruit trees were suhiect to a cess, 
dust, varying in amount in different localities. This tax is still 

survey settlement has not 
]ias been no fresh enumeration of trees 
since the district came imder British rule, and in levying the cess 
no account IS taken of increase or decrease in their number. 
Permission however is required before cutting down any tree subject 
to the cess. The particular trees taxed in khoti villages vary 

jS A^^o? , Tie following list Lbracel 

Sd/ Mniv r intepfoha ; rdtamhi, Garcinia purpurea ; 
Tshew tamarind, Tamarindus indica 

SeW rT,°“ mf cocoanut, Cocos nucifera; and 

whe^ OTotl. on *"^0- last are subject to the cess only 

where ^the survev ’'’Plages 

TOere tPe survey settlement has not been introduced a fee is levied 

As S iCw? valuable or marketable produce. 

As an illustration of the very minute supervision exercised^ bv the 
native revenue officers under the Peshwa’s ru™e or ^mo^e 
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hdjuy^ Anacardium occidentale, grows plentifully especially in 
the southern sub-division. The fruit is eaten^ and the astringent 
juice is used by native workmen as a flux for soldering metals. 
Tamarind^ chmch, Tamarindus indica^ is common about village . 
sites. The Black Plum^ jdmhul^ Eugenia jarnbolana;, is common'" 
everywhere. Wood apple^ havantlii, Peronia elepliantum^ is 
generally distributed. JBeheda, Terminalia belerica^ is common. 
Bibva^ Semecarpus anacardium^ the marking nut tree and the 
Jujube tree^ hor^ Zizypbus jujuba^ are common everywhere both 
on the coast and inland. The G-allnnt tree^ kirda, '^rerminalia 
chebnla, ^ows well. The galls are used for dyeing, but in 
this district ^seldom for ink making. The bark is" used for 
tanning. A'vU, Phyllanthus emblica, and Soapnut, ritha or 
ringi Sapindus laurifolius, are also found throughout the district. 

Of the above trees the wood of the jack and the tamarind is used 
extensively as timber, while the scooped out trunks of the 
mango and the undi furnish serviceable canoes. 
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banyan trees^ Ficus indica/ in tlie Eatnagiri sub -division^ were 
subjected to the cess on account of the number of Calophyllum 
iiiopliyllum, berries dropped beneath them by a colony of flying 
f oxeSj ^ who had taken up their quarters there. The banyan trees 
were in themselves valueless^ but the fortunate owner who thus 
secured a plentiful crop of oil bearing matex-ial^ was not suffered to 
escape paying his fair share of the spoil to the state. An average 
betelnut tree will produce annually from two to three pounds of nuts, 
worth from l.s. to 1^?. 6<L (8 to 12 annas). The produce of jack trees 
varies greatly, according to the soil and the trouble bestowed on their 
cultivation. CTnder very favourable conditions a jack tree will produce 
as many as 400 jacks, but this is exceptional. As a rule it is 
found that the trees which produce the fewest jacks make up for 
the deficiency in number by the increased weight of the fruit. 
The average yearly profit on each jack tree may be estimated at 
abouT/4.s‘. (Es. 2). Grafted mangoes are by far the most profitable of 
all fruit trees. In a good season a matured tree will yield a crop of 
from 800 to 1000 mangoes, which at 85. (Es. 4) a hundred, will sell 
for from £3 45. to £4 (Es. 32 -40). Fruit from specially good grafts 
commands a considerably higher price. Common mango trees 
yielding an equal weight of fruit do not return a yearly profit of 
more than 25. (Ee. 1). Tamarind trees^ which are comparatively poor 
in this district, yield about half a hundredweight of fruit, worth 
about I5. (8 as.), A good cashewnut tree, Anacardium occidentale, 
will in Malvan, where much trouble is taken in their cultivation, 
yield a yearlyprofit of not less than IO5. (Es. 6). Elsewhere the profit 
does not exceed 25. (Ee. 1) . The undiy Calophyllum inophyllum, 
yields a crop of fruit which will produce from 28 to 35 pounds of 
oil worth about 95. (Es. 4|-) ; while the wood apple, Jcavanthiy 
Feronia elephantum, produces 14 pounds of oil valued at 35. 
(Es. 1^-). A full sized kokarn tree, Garcinia purpurea, yields every 
year from I5. to 25. (8 as. to Ee. 1) worth of concrete oil. The 
yearly produce of a gallnut tree, Mr da, is, if collected, wox'th about 
1 5. (8 as.) ’y and of a beheday Terminalia belerica, the fruit of which 
is used medicinally, about 3d. (2 as.) The dvliy Phyllanthus 
emblica, also yields about 3d. (2 a5.) worth of fruit, which is 
dried and used both for medicine and food. Plantains return about 
6d. (4 a5.) a tree. There are numerous other trees such as the hoTy 
Zizyphus jujuba, whose fruit is picked and eaten, but not brought 
to market. 

Besides trees already enumerated, such as the mango, the 
tamarind, and the jack, thei’e are many trees, useful chiefly for shade 
and ornament, to be found near villages and temples, and in 
roadside avenues. Among these are : 

The Banyan, vady Ficus indica ; the Ficus religiosa ; the 

wild fig tree, tmhar. Ficus glomerata ; the hely iEgle marmelos ; 
the wmd«7^. Ficus retmsa ; the mm, Melia azadirachta; the 
^ satviny Alstonia scholaris ; the 

Erythrina indica; the silk cotton tree, 57ieuam, Bombax 
malabaricum; and the beautiful bastard teak tree, jp aZa5, Butea 
frondosa. 
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TLe supply of firewood throughout the disti-ict is obtained chicllv 
^om the silk cotton tree. Bombas malabaricum; the pi'mcidra 
Drythnna indica; the Mjra, Strychnos nux vomica: the lei McaI 
marmelos; the d-rZi, Phyllanthus emblicaj the cJmpa, Michcflia 
champaca; the Ponpmia glabra; the sadul, Alstonia 

scholans, the handul, Sterculia urens ; and other trees and slirubs 
too numerous to mention. The am and the hmjal, Terminalia 

toimentosa and pamculata, are the principal sources of the mb or 

ash manure used m agriculture throughout the district. The' salt 
marshes also produce several species of mangToves which are sold 

SZoT " ..its 1“ 

SECTION III. -DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 

The live stock reared in the district are of very inferior breeds 
The pasturage is, both inland and on the coast noonnd rWnW i!? 

No I„dio„ Sortt 

and the straw of the ndchm, Eleusine corocam 1^1-,, f f ^ 

stunted growth. Sheen imnortefl and of 

the Sahyadris very ramdlv^dpfAT^* pazmg grounds above 

cared for iSeSS V ? however well 

aeyarSS^danr^vetuTS^^^^ -- 

two breeds, the Jfifarabad ™ at Duttalocs are of 

held the more valuable and behig -rrf iJf 

cannot be obtained and if iTiTnn„+f,q milch buffaloes 

a reduced supply of milk The nv the Deccan districts, give 

she-bitfab^bLt£4 (Rs. 40^ and ‘l Os^ 

few Jafarabad cows are also Irpnf i,„ II ^ 

country breed. The average wieo 

p (Es. 20), and of cows £l^l0s bullocks la 

kept except near the larger towns iSre^thorrf k 

population; and even where a meat-eating ■ 

considerable, sheep farmbt is a? of mutton is 


are 


X iuuau 

Bhangars i 

best rice lands in the v;u;7g““Thr“:L^‘™ and gme thoi'r'flMkVor t"he 

Tiio Tw. Fbisk a night for evorv Tiiin/i V P'Jid m kiml about 14- nounds 

monsoon Tt« fKo •« ^ "s^kich and their flocks fh^r ^ s^vcd a good 

down hv fTt£A sub-cHvisions, Chinlnn nrtri tbe Be^can in the 


dry enough to bcara si, ‘d'ber passes with large flocks having come 
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houses at Bandora at th^Bm^f^*^’ %ha, Mgothna, 
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by siicb M'aratMs and Musalmans as can afford fco pay for the 
, luxury. All castes except Brabmaus, Sbenvis^ Jangams or Ling%at 
priestto, and Kasars occasionally eat sbeep and goat^s desb^ tbougb 
many mil not do so openly; and tbe majority of tbe population 
are, except on great and special occasions, too poor to purchase 
meat. Tbe average price of a full-grown sbeep is about 8s. (Es. 4). 
froats are kept in every village tbrougbout tbe district, and by all 
classes of tbe people. Brabmans and Sbenvis keep goats for milV 
only, while Maratbas, Kunbis, Musalmans, Mabars, Dbangars and 
others keep tbem for meat as well as milk. No care whatever is 
bestowed on tbe breeding of goats and they are permitted to graze, 
save where there are standing crops, unrestrictedly over rice stubble 
!Mi,(l liill sid-Gfe t.li6 IjitfcGF notwitlistciiidiiig’ tlicir roclcj* S/iici 

unpioniising appearance and scanty herbage, affording ample means 
of sustenance, lle-goats sell for 6s. (Rs. 3) and sbe-goats for about 
4,s. (Es. 2). As might be expected, Eatnagiri is not a horse-breeding 
district, and very few horses are kept even by tbe more wealthy 
natives. Except on tbe main lines of road, riding is usually a slower 
mode of progression than walking. Tbe rugged paths from village 
to village, strewn with laterite boulders, and plateaux of slippery 
sheet rock, are frequently impassable for horses, or at least so 
difficult and dangerous to man and beast, that tbe attempt is not 
worth while. The higher Government officials, Manila, td4rs, and 
others who,se duty compels them to travel from place to place,' very 
rarely keep ponies, preferring the greater ease and, safety, and perhaps 
equal speed of the country doZ’i, for which, from amongst the Knn'bi 
class, bearers can be easily procured in every village. The Kunbi 
bearers, long used_ to such work, carry the doli or pdtki on their 
heads by means of cross bars attached to the main pole, and do not 
^rry^the pole on the shoulder, as is the custom of professional 
Hamah. Although they do not attain the speed and precision of 
the lattei , they are decidedly safer and less liable to slip in goin^ 
over difficult places. Donkeys are ra,rely kept and the few that are 
found are mostly the property of vagrant ' tribes. There are no 
camels. 

The following statement shews the number of animals returned for 
each sub-division of the district for the year 1877-78 : 

Ratndgiri Stoch Return, 1877-78. 



eUB-DlVISION. 

B.i'loclcs. 

Cows. 

H0 

buffaloes. 

She 

bwJIaloos. 

Horses. 

Mares. 

Foals. 

Coats 

and 

Sheep. 

HShvaii 

22,466 

13,689 

7531 

3901 

89 

11 

' 1 ■ 


... 

$6,813 

24,917 

6568 

5950 

37 

IS 


3946 

Il&.Aour 

28,762 

24,670 

8276 

6550 

29 

9 


7617 

Kiu.n/L'iri 

in, 633 

I$;i59 

2082 

3658 

38 

6 


9093 

StuD^i'iMieshwar. 

10,652 

9538 

151 

1909 

40 

■ 


4292 

Oinphiu 

29,673 

20,607 

5133 

5503 

52 

12 

"i 

671S ■ 

Khe*! 

16,270 

12.319 

3527 

3294 

8 



6293 

D^yoli 

. 22,489 . 

16,399 

3831 

4478 

63 

. *14 

1 

2779 

6320 

, Totai ... 

186,618 

134,598 

33,468 

35,243 

296 

74 

3 

46,055 


Except Brahmans, Sbenvis, Parbhus, Lingayats, Gujars, Bhati4s 
arvadis and Kasars, all castes keep poultry. At the same time 
B 330—6 
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SECTIOIT 17 . -WILD AmMALS. 


The Eatnagiri district^ with bnt few forests of any size, and 
most of these situated on the precipitous slopes^ of the Sahyadri 
range^ is from the sportsman^s point of view, essentially a poor 
district. Larg'e^ game such as Tiger, Sambur and Bears are 
scarce and their haunts more or less inaccessible. To obtain 
Bison the boundary of the district must be overstepped. Panthers 
are not uncommon, but little help in finding them can be expected 
from the villagers, who as a rule are totally without experience or 
ambition in the matter. In the southern sub-division until about 
fifteen years ago, panthers used to be very common, and from their 
familiar way of frequenting villages in pursuit of dogs, cats, and goats, 
were called village tigers, gdmfi vdghs. One village from its great 
number of panthers was called Yagho tan. Of late the villagers have 
exterminated panthers by firing the hill sides, where among the 
boulders the panthers had dens. Wild Boars are plentiful in suitable 
places ; but from the nature of the ground, hunting them on horse- 
back is impossible. Similarly, though Hares, Jackals, and Poxes, 
inhabit the steep rocky hills, coursing is, if not an impossible, at 
least an unsatisfactory sport, dangerous alike to man, horse, and 
dog. Two species of Deer and Antelope are found, and these alone 
perhaps of all the four-footed game in the district repay pursuit. 

^ On the other hand, from a naturalist’s point of view, the district 
IS not without interest; several families such as the Rodents and 
the Cheiroptera are well represented, and afford a hitherto but 
imperfectly explored field. The following is a list of the principal 
amma s found in the district, classified in the order given in Jerdon’s 
Mammals of India. 


Order— primates. 

The Monkeys or Simiadae are represented by 


n\^ • A-r 7 7 : — ^ ^ o/itj rc urtjatJXiueu uy 

( ) pecies of Langur, probably Presbytis dr Semnopithecus entellus. 




the presence of cocks and hens about a house is usually a sign of 
scanty means ; for the well-to-do invariably break np their poultry 
yard as soon as the profits derived from it are no longer a matter 
of importance. Poultry are kept for profit only, and never for 
pleasure or ornament. Two breeds of fowls are ordinarily met with, 
the Surat, and the country-breed, the former being greatly superior 
in size. The average price of a Surat cock is 2s. (Re. 1) and of a 
hen Is. {8 as.) Country-bred cocks and hens are worth respectively 
about Is. (8 6&S.) and 6d. (4 as.) In a few large towns ducks are 
kept, but not to any extent. Geese, turkeys and guinea-fowls are 
seldom, if ever, seen, except near the houses of European residents. 
They can, at very moderate prices, be bought from Goanese breeders, 
who from time to time visit the district with young stock. As a 
consequence of the recent establishment of a regular thrice-a-week 
line of small steamers touching at all ports, agents from Bombay 
come and buy poultry and eggs for the Bombay market, taking away 
from one port sometimes as many as three or four thousand eggs. 
These supplies are now daily advancing in value and they will soon 
range little below Bombay rates. 
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the Hanumdn ovvdnar^ and (2) tlie little Macaque or Bonnet monkey^ 
mdkad ov Icelte^ Macacus radiatus. Tke latter is readily distinguished 
from its various congeners by a cap of long hair resting flat on the 
crown. This wig^ which is very frequently parted down the middle^ 
either by accident^ or perhaps through vanity^ gives its possessor a 
very knowing and human appearance. Both species are plentiful 
and distributed universally throughout the district ; but the Langurs 
are peiiaps more often seen^ as they affect the neighbourhood of 
large villages and towns^ while as a general rule the bonnet 
monkeys prefer the wilder forests and more secluded haunts. Both 
species are equally mischievous when occasion offers. The natives 
rarely take any steps to stop their depredations or punish the 
marauders^ preferring with characteristic patience to submit to the 
removal of the tiles or thatch from the roofs of their houses^ and the 
plunder of their gardens and granaries. Occasionally^ an old malo 
Langur^ who^ by reason of his general incompatibility of temper 
and tyrannical disposition, has, as a strong but necessary measure, 
been ostri»t;ised by the unanimous voice of his tribe, and compelled 
to lead a solitary and morose life, vents his ill-temper by frightening 
women and children, and making himself generally obnoxious 
in the village. The assistance of a European officer is sometimes 
sought to shoot rogue monkeys^ of this description ; but such instances 
are rare and the case must be hopelessly incurable, before such aid 
is sought. It is a common belief amongst the Konkanis that a gun 
which has once shot a monkey can never again shoot straight. 
The Katkaris, a wild forest tribe, who subsist almost entirely by 
hunting, now that their more legitimate occupation of preparing 
catechu, kdt, has been interfered with, habitually kill and eat 
monkeys shooting them with bows and arrows. In order to 
approach within, range, they are obliged to have recourse to 
stratagem, as the monkeys at once recognise them in their ordinary . 
costume. The ruse usually adopted is for one of the best shots to 
put on a woman’s robe, sdrl, under the ample folds of which he 
conceals his murderous weapons. Approaching the tree on which 
the monkeys are seated, the disguised shikmi affects the utmost 
unconcern, and busies himself with the innocent occupation of picking ’ 
up twigs and leaves. Thus disarming suspicion, he is enabled 
to get a sufficiently close shot to render success a cez’tainty. Both 
the Langnr and the Bonnet monkeys can be easily tamed, but the- 
latter are far more lively and interesting pets than the former. 

Chen are represented by the common Flying* 
Fox or Fruit Bat, vad vagul, or dhdmha^ Pteropus medius, or 
P. edwardsii, as it is usually, but eri’oneously styled ; one species of 
Yampire bat. Megaderma lyra; and three or four other small bats^ 
Flying Foxes are exceedingly plentiful. They feed chiefly on the- 
frnife of the various fig trees, and of the undiy Oalophyllnm; 


^ I remember a rogue monkey of enormous size at the Godi or Bock village near 
Vijaydnig, who actually assaulted single men passing near his haunts, wrested sticks 
from them, bit them severely and was even accused of having tried to rape a woman* 
At last, the whole neighbourhood assembled and surrounding his haunts with stout 
fishing nets drove him into them and clubbed him to death. &. A. T. Crawford, .0..,Sv 
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Insectivoba. The common musk rat, Sorex cmrulescens, is common everywhere 

but no other representatives of this order have hitherto been 
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Order— CAEITIVOEA. 
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_ Fam. — Yiveerid^. The Striped Hyeena, tarns, Hy^na striata, 
IS common^ and the steep rocky hills of the district are peculiarly 
raTOurabJe to its existence. A species of Civet Cat, kasturi or juvddi 
manjar, Viverrs, malaccensis, is found in the district, and when the 
anal poucli lias been at once extracted^ its fiesli is said to be eaten 
and esteemed by tlie Marathas^ Kunbis^ and other castes. The 
Oornmon Iree or Toddy Oat^ manuri or kdiidschuar, Paradoxnrus 
niiisanga^ IS distributed generally. It is a great pest to poultry- 
keepers^ destroying out of apparently mere wantonness eveiy fowl 
It can lay hands on^ without any regard to its actual requirements 
or appetite. It also robs fruit trees and has a decided liking for 
palm toddy. The ManguSy Herpestes griseusj is also exceedingly 
common everywhere. ^ ^ 

Fam. — CAmBM, The Jackal^ IwJha^ Canis aureus, and the Indian 
^oxjcokad^ Vulpes bengalensis, are both common. Wolves are 
unknown, but packs of Wild Dogs, Jwlsmda, Cuon rutilans, have 
Deen seen m the bahyadri range, and are well known to the hill 

peasantry, who have many wonderful tales as to their destruction of 
tigers. 

OrcZer — EODEITTIl. 

Oniitting the Cetacea, which order is probably represented by the 
Plumbeous Dolphin, Delphinus plumbeus, and the Indian Pin Whale 
Daloenoptera indica, the Eodents according to J erdon^s classification*' 
^ine next. Of these the chief representatives are (1) the Bombay 
Ked bquirrel, Sciurus elphinstonei, only found in thick forests in 
the bahyadri^ range : (2) the Common Squirrel, Mdruti^ Sciurus 
palmarum, universally distributed : (3) the Porcupine, sdlu^ Hystrix 
leucura, rare : (4) the Common Hare, sasa, Lepiis nigricollis, and 
several species of Eats and Mice, including the giant of the family, 
the Bandicoot, gJniSy Mus-bandicota. Hares are not nearly so 
plentiful in this district as in the Deccan, and owing* to the ruggedness 
of the country, coursing is a sport which affords little amusement 
and some dangei’. 

Order— xm&JJLAIA. 

■’ The sole representative of this order is the Indian Wild Boar, 
dultar, Sus indicus, found both in the Sahyadri hills and near the 
coast, in brushwood overhanging the tidal creeks. During the 
hot months and at low tide, the pigs in the vicinity of the creeks 
habitually resort to the mangrove swamps, /cAd/aws, where they 
wallow for hours together. In such situations hog hunting from 
horseback is impossible, as indeed it is throughout the district. The 
pigs of this district are like the cattle, a lean lanky race, sharing in 
the general poverty aud dearth of nourishing food, contrasting very 
unfavourably with their sleek sugar-fed brethren of the Deccan. 
They do a large amount of mischief. Native sportsmen hunt them 
'perhaps more than any other animal, but the pig, as a rule, hold their 
,iwn, and wherever there is thick forest, their number does not seem 
:o diminish. Native beaters have a very wholesome fear of the 
■ lecies, and take care to give a very wide berth to a full grown boar. 
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knowing by experience that if his chosen path be blocked, the boar 
though unwounded, will usually elect to charge rather than to 
retreat. 


TriJe— EXnimANTrA, 

n^^+l^ Ruminants found within the limits of the district are: 

restricted to the Sahyadri raim-e 
and difficult to obtain; (2) the Spotted Deer, chil.al, Axil maculatus 
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Tlie district is everywliere more or less infested with snalces. 
potn YeiioniouB and harmless, but they are perhaps more plentiful 
in tUB Kapipur^ and Devgad sub-diyisions than elsewhere. Both 
species and individuals are numerous, and the barren rocky hills. 
little irequented by man, and giving innumerable hiding places, 
specially favour their existence. The mortality from snake-bite is 
a ways excepthmally large in this district, as compared with 
otiiers m the Presidency. In 1856 no less than 257 deaths were 
reco3‘(ied : m 1872, 108 : in 1873, 122 : in 1874, 102 : in 1875, 144 : 
m io/(>, 1^0 and in 1877, 103. Large sums have been disbursed 
by bovernoieiit from time to time in rewards for their destructionj; 
but as yet there has been no very marked diminution in the number 
187o, 62,780 snakes were destroyed at a cost of 
f 140,828 snakes were killed 

m 4417-8), and in 1877, 75,899 for £238 13.s‘. Sid 

(Its. 23ou-lo-6).'' It is observable that the mortality from snake* 
bite IS much larger during the rainy months thB/n at othei' 
perjods of the year. It is known that snakes are more active, 
and secrete a greater quantity of venom during wet weather than 
during the dry season. The long grass found on all hill sides and 
waste places, during the latter rainy months, renders the detection 
01 snakes more difficult than at other times of the year. It is 
probalue that in many cases the heavy rain drives snakes into human 
habitations for shelter and in pursuit of the rats, mice, and frogs, 
which during these months abound. During times of scarcity and 
laiiuro of crops, the poorer villagers in some parts make a regular 
occupcjtion of snake-hunting for the sake of the rewards. Going 
out iu small parties of two to three men, they turn over stone after 
stone on the rocky hill sides in search of their prey. After a 
successhil (lay^s hunt^ a basket of from forty to fifty snakes, consisting 
with Imt exceptions of the Farm species, Behis caiinata, will 
be (h:‘sp{itclied to the nearest MaInlatclar^s station. There are no 
probssioiial. snake -cliarmcgs among the regular inhabitants. Here 
aiid there ^ a Mariitha or Kunbi acquires some dexterity in catching 
snakes alive and handling them, and having learnt to repeat 
at the same time a few incantations, professes to be able to make 

snakes bend to his will. 

4 In 1856 {29th October), on account of the very high death-rate from snake- 
bites, Government on the suggestion of Mr. Bettington, Police Commissioner, agreed to 
offer rewards at the rate of k, U, (12 a.v.) for a cobra and k«f. (8 a.*^.) for other venomous 
snakes. A month later {2Sth November) Mr. Bettington, on tour in Eatndgiri, found 
the people taking to snake-killing with alarming zeal Leaving all other work, they 
soon became experts, and every day brought hundreds of snakes to the Mtoilatdar’a 
sUitjon. Xhe cost was serious, and he suggested that for all but cobras, the rewards 
slmmd be reduced to S(L (2 as>) The i‘eduction was made, but the slaughter of snakes 
eontmueil so active and proved so costly, that on December 10th, the Magistrate 
»topp<.td ;ill rewards except for cobras. In eight days (December 2 - 10) at a reward 
or Ai/. a snake, 115,021 snakes were killed, and of this total, nearly one-half (50,476) 
were in one sub-division. In about a fortnight over £2040 (Es. 20,400) were spent in 
rowarils. Deaths from Snake-Bites in the Bombay Presidency, 29th April 1872. 
Bom. Gov. Eos. Genl Dcp. 78 of 1872. ^ 

J The present (1879) rate of rewards is 3d. (2a«.) for acobra andfe?, (Gnies) for 
other sorts of poisonous snakes. 
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Hitherto no exbaustije scientific examination his hpo,, mo,/, , 
the yarzons species of snakes found in the disfTi.'.r inT S ■ 
therefore impossible to give a complete list, or i; > idenHlV ,l ’ 
thana few of the commoner kinds. Moreover thc^ . 1 

are hopelessly confusing. Several .snecios of on Hi- h- 

f,e,™afl,cta.d1ogea;lr- o« ^ 

and superstitions which prevail amona-st the native'! Ji ; 
snakes, render their statements, even as to ihr. «; ! tc 

fact, misleading and unreliable oi 

Jlefcg. i, 

, PYTH0NIDJ3. — The Indian Python ar P,-fi, i 
^ occasionally but very' rarely seen 'in' ki,-k !'! !sK!'i!"'r" 

Very exaggerated accounts of its size and nmver .u ' ' 

It is popularly believed to kill both men ^d n? l.VT,!!''" ‘V^atives. 

b, .be nw 0, - Tb: 

(SnsseB), or a Ssel/dIM spSfes^tbe Pc/ sf”'^’s ’'in'’ t'’''''", 
lophis conicus (Schneider) is found bo*^ ^ feand hmikc^ ffoiigy. 
common. The name dSfa or ZiL 
short thick tail of this snake, whichfis nniHlS fi ' 
so as to make it resemble a .second head ^ Tf 

g~i.oab„„.b.arbec,„f,bSLt/i,„’„);o 

SeT ? """r (iSmih!).'" 

uncommom° In its^°cdoUnl'Tbiai 

venomous iTmit, aud is one° of thT. rosemblanco to the 
natives unite under the name of mani/dr 
ConnsEiDai. — The PnoP Qv,„i ' 77 I 
is abundant throughout the district' Ptyas miico.sns (L.), 

nee fields, grassy hill side, ttri % tl*e ednes of 

preys chiefly on rats and field mice aS’Ts"*’^ It 

grows from seven to eioht feel- n Pairs. It 
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The Checkered Snake^ pdndwad^ Tropidonotns qnincnnciatns 
(Schlegel)^ usually called the water-snake/ is found throughout the 
district^ frequenting ponds^ river-beds and water-courses. Frogs are 
its chief food; but now and then one may be seen swimming along 
the surface of a river or pond with a fish in its mouth. This species 
grows to about four feet, and is one of the very few snakes which 
the natives admit to be harmless. 

The Green Ground SnakO; Tropidonotns plumbicolor (Cantor); is 
also common about Eatnagiri and is believed by natives to be 
venomous. ^ 

Driophid.®. — T he Common Green Tree or Whip Snakc; sarpatoU^ 
Passerita mycterizans (L.); not common in this district; but 
found ^ occasionally; is frequently seen in a snake - charmer^s 
collection. It attains a considerable length; the attenuated tail 
being nearly as long as the body.’ It has a peculiarly pointed snout. 
It is generally believed by natives to attack the eyes of travellers 
passing under the trees it infests; but is perfectly harmless. 

DiPSADiDiE. — The common brown tree-snako; Dipsas Gokool 
(Gray); is also found throughout the district. It is one of the many 
species indiscriminately called by the natives; and erroneously 

believed to be venomous. 

Ut, . 

Many other species of harmless Oolubrine SnakeS; no doubt; occur, 
and are distinguished by the natives by special names; but their 
identity has not hitherto been clearly established. 

EiiAPiDiE. —■ The Cobra; FTaja tripudians (Merrem); of the 
. spectacled or monocellate variety; is found everywhere; although 
not often seen owing to its nocturnal habits. It affects human 
habitations more; perhapS; than any other species. Many superstitions 
are current amongst the natives as to its cunning and revengefulness. 
It is believed that a cobra; if accidentally or purposely hustled 
out of the path it is taking or the spot it is resting in, will follow 
the aggressor for miles by land and water; until it can find 
a favonrable opportunity of inflicting its deadly bite, and that 
it will easily and unerringly identify its enemy amongst a crowd. 
As an instance; a story is told of a Brahman; who was travelling 
along the coast road from Guh^ar to Dabhol. Shortly after leaving 
Guhagar; he met a cobra on the road; and the cobra was compelled, 

■ though not molested; to turn aside and make room for the traveller 
who^ continued his journey. The revengeful reptile followed the man, 
gliding swiftly and unobserved behind him for some six mileS; until 
they reached the Vashishti river. There the man crossed the creek 
in^the ferry boat; a passage of upwards of a mile; and on landing at 
Dabhol proceeded to a rest-house; where he passed the night with 
some fifty other travellers. The wily cobra swam the creek after the 
ferry boat; followed the man to the rest-house; concealed itself until 
sleep had ovei-taken the travellers ; and then gliding swiftly to its 
innocent and unsuspecting victim; wreaked its horrible revenge. 

The Hamadryad; Ophiophagus elaps (Schlcgol); has not hitherto 
been found in this district* ‘ 
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Of tlie genus Bungariis^neitlier the Kmit, B.eoernlcns (Se]ih'a-(>I) 
nor the Malayan Bungarus, B. fasciatus (Schlegel), is known with 
certainty^ to occui’ j but it is possible that one of llio two .suecies 
does so. Some specimens culled 77ianydr, sent from MnluilKileshvii r for 
examination to the Grant Medical College, Bombay, wun'C! dc'cla-ivsl 
venomous,! and a inamjdr found in Ratmigiri w-a.s siib.smmo'iinv 
deGiared identical witli the Mahabalesliyar m.any(rt\ IIk' specitss 
though pronounced venomous was not, it appears, discriniinntod" 
Ihe description given by Dr. G. 0. Bell of the Malnilm.lo.shvar 
maiiyar seems to correspond, as far as it goes, with 1 5. fn sciaf.us. J 1 o i 
observes that *■ those caught in dark localities and with the skin 
recently cast' present a much darker appearance, and the cross bars 
are wMte and destitute of the yellow colour observable in older ' 
skins.^ Accordmg to the natives, there are three varieties of 
manyar, which they distinguish as the dhdnm, the <jan.4, and tlio 
cadboli manyar. Of these the (jemsi is the largest, aiul the hu'lhnU 
the smailest._ Possibly the gansi is a true Bungarus, and the others 
distinct species o^iarmless colubrine snakes. For instance, fn-codon 
anlicus, Simotea Rnssellii, and Dipsas Gokool are frequently called 
^anycas. Most natives are familiar with names as naiu'os- but ' 
very few can apply them with any confidence to particular .specimens. 

As regards thedhama and the kddholi it is commonly boliovod that 
_ ey never use their teeth as weapons of offence. To faccount for 
3”?® inflicted by them, the kadhoU is .sni mosod to * 

■ wound with Its tongue, while the dh<mia has an unfortunate habit of ' 
Av certain death to human beings, by merely casting its .sbadow 
over them from a tree or the roof of a house. The OMiyi m » uV 
alone is credited with the possession of poison fangs. 

or /Mmfer, Daboia clogans 
(Rnssellii Gray), the well known Cobra de Manilks of tbo 
Indo-Portu^ese, corresponding with the Tic FoJonqn of Oevlon 
^ found throughout the district. It is conspSly Sd 

Tlenc^h of Z't f oblong brown spots- It grows to ' 

of thick bMld i formidable fangs, is ' 

bffe of tSs occasionally attacks and kills sitting hens. The I 

beaLlie mSteS reference to its handsome ' 

By thrnaZt it .®^ ^ called /uitia ghonas ' 

College douSni i?] the Grant Medical 

^ Gov. Eea. PM. Dept. 4528 of 1873. . 'i 

Th. Goto de Manai. i. l™. Cota M „ O.I.ta ' 
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younger and smaller specimens. Vipers of sufficient sme to be 
called Mmclnrs are very rare.^ The following description of the 
hmdior by Dr. B. de Orespigny^ late Civil Surgeon^ Rathagiri^ seems 
to point conclusively to its identity with the Ilaboia elegans. It is 
described as a large reptile^ five or sis feet in length when full 
grown^ of an olive colour^ marked with large oval regular well- 
defined brown spots ; large flat triagonal head covered with scales ; 
fangs immense. The effects of the hdndur^s bite seem to shew 
themselves immediately^ and from the reports of the native police^ 
it appears that congestion of the lungs with hsemoptysis invariably 
occurs^ followed by coma and death. A man^ reported to have 
been bitten in the early mornings went to sleep again^ and awoke 
with oppression of the chest, difficulty of breathing, eyes sunken, 
head heavy, viscid phlegm hawked up, and described as being very 
tenacious and capable of being drawn out six or eight yards without 
parting, this latter symptom being considered a certain sign of 
kcmdior bite. In another case, a woman bitten by a hcmdur suddenly 
became insensible and vomited black blood. 

The farsa^ Echis carinata (Schneider), is by' far the commonest 
species of venomous snake in the district, "and is identical with 
the ^ Kapar ^ of Sind. It is abundant on all rocky hill-sides, seldom 
ventuidng from under cover of rocks and boulders. From its 
diminutive size and dangerous bite, this snake is perhaps more 
dreaded than any other species. Seldom exceeding twelve to 
eighteen inches in length it can easily conceal itself, and even 
coil up unseen in a native shoe. When disturbed, it disjDlays 
great activity and strikes with the utmost ferocity at the first object 
that presents itself. It may readily be distinguished from all 
other snakes by the peculiarity of its markings, consisting of a 
connected chain of white arches or semicircles on each side, cutting 
into a median or vertebral row of white spots, and by its strongly 
peeled scales, shieldless head, and vertical pupil. The body colour 
is in various shades of brown. The natives distinguish several 
varieties of fibrsa ; but they are all referable to one species. The 
fursa is accountable for most of the yearly deaths from snake- 
bite. The action of the virus of this adder on the human system 
is peculiar, and the effects produced by it appear to differ 
from those of any other known species. The symptoms of fursa 
bite have been thus described. ‘^ Slight pain in the bitten part 
with local cedema, increasing up to# the third or fourth day, and 
then gradually subsiding I swelling of the neighbouring lymphatic^ 
glands; giddiness and heaviness of the head relieved by em.etk;§" 
and purgatives, and a marked tendency to haemorrhagic diathesis as 
evinced by the troublesome trickling of blood from the bitten part 
When lanced, and from abrasions of the skin where these exist. In 
some cases there is also bleeding of the mouth. The avei^age of 62 


Report dated March 8th, 1862. I have seen several large chain vipers, and myself 
killed some which were immediately called by the. natives. In the largest of 

the chain vipers the marks fade with age, and to some extent blend with the body 
colour. It is then, so far as I could gather, that the natives thinking them another 
species call them Mndui's, Mr. A, T. Crawford, O.S. 
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and l#iv Insesaorea, the various orders are somewhat weakly represented. 
' absence o± partridges^ sandgrouse, buatardsj and cranes, and 

'' arra-jiitO the comparative dearth of quails makes the district an indifferent 
' game country. On the other hand, duck, snipe, and golden plover 

’ '** tjBil P’^^tiful, and the alluvial banks of the tidal creeks," the man- 
fwa,mps, salt marshes, and flooded rice fields afford feeding 
' grounds to innumerable waders. , & 

■ diversified aspect of the country should give good 

' \ A«4«i' opportunities for studying the distribution of species, as affected by 
(!.b 4 physical conditions. Beginning from the sea, the first aspect is a 
rocky coast with numerous bays and indentations, fiuno-ed with 
cocoanut gardens and tidal estuaries, bordered by mangrove swamps 
and mud banks Immediately above the sea beach succeeds a belt 
rugged, latente capped hills, and rocky plateaus for the most 
part bare, or but scantily clothed with low thorny bushes, intersected 
■at irregular intervals by the deep precipitous ravines cut by the 
tidal rivers. Hero with the exception of the village sites, which 
are more or less well covered with leafy trees, there is little or no 
yerdiire, and cultivatwn is chiefly confined to the alluvial banks of 
the rivers, i urther inland, the country becomes more elevated, the 
hills more undulating and more thickly covered with brushwood and 
guarded trees. Well shaded villages and luxuriant 'groves are 
^**1“ ubout, and the laterite is gradually replaced by trap. Lastly, 
■me bahyadri mountains rise abruptly from the low lands at their 
forest^™ “^’^“israble spurs and slopes richly clad with evergreen 


id trill- 


With no many and varied features, and with an elevation 
ranging from the sea level to upwards of 3000 feet, much diversity 
of animal forms and species might naturally be expected. The 
waders, swimmers, divers, and generally speaking all the aquatic 
and oceanic species are restricted to the coast and the broad tidal 
estuaries, extending iuland only so far as the tidal wave exerts its 
mfiuenca up the various rivers. On the other baud, the birds of 
prey, with the exception of the fishing eagles, the pigeons, doves, 
■.■;■ majority of the perchers, range throughout the 

■.laifill; '■ «i«trict from the ciyast to the Sahyadri hills. Amongst these are a 
few, whoso habitat lies only in the higher ranges of the Ghats and 
other species approach the coast only where spurs of the Sahykdris 
, stretch, m a line of unbroken forest, westwards to the sea. 

Though, compared with the northern Konkan and the Habsi 
territory on the north, and with Savantvfidi, Goa, and Kanara on the 
south, the Ratnagiri district presents a decidedly denuded appearance 
till as regards its ornithology, it is essentially a forest tract; 
and the prevailing species of birds are such as might be expected 
in a humid well-wooded forest country, rather than in bare open 
plains^ such a)S are seen to the east of the Sahyadri range. Of this 

following are prominent instances. The common Ratnagiri 

, .paroquet is the Rose-headed species, Paloeornis purpureus, the Rose- 
ringed Paroquet, Paloeornis torquatns, being comparatively a scarce 
, bird. Similarly, the common dove of the district is the Spotted Dove 
^urtur suratensis, replacing entirely the Little Brown Dove, Turtur 
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cambayensis. Tbe Jungle .Myna, Acridothercs in, sens, .in 
part replaces tbe Common Myna, Acridotlieres tristi.s/mur tl ^ 
Eed-wbiskered Bulbul, Otocompsa fuscicaudata, {Jenl. hiA 
almost equally as common in tbe well wooded triicts as tli(.‘'' jradr' 
Bulbul, Molpastes basmorrhons. Passing over tlic iSalsvadn' rmi^^ 
into tbe Sdtara district, even witbin a few miles of tlicr vvitcrsb?,^ 
tbe reverse is clearly seen. Tbe species mentioned ns comm, in 
^tnagm, are on tbe eastern side of tbe hills restricted to tb 
immediate neighbourhood and tbe well wooded . sicjjies and stiiirs o? 
the Sabyadri range. Further east, these species aro entirely rcinlacedi 
by tbe Eose-rmged Paroquet, tbe Little Brown Dove, thc/oonimor, 
Myna, and the plainer coloured Madras Bulbul. Many siniiln^ 
mstances might be adduced. Numerous speciccs, siicli as the Common 
Green Barbet, tbe Southern Yellow Tit, the Wliilc-wiiiged GroiincJ ' 
Tbrusl^ the Green Bulbul, and other forest-Ioviiig birds are common 
arougbont the ^tna^ri district. On tbe otber'band, birds which 
ore or less exclusively affect dry open plains, such as Sand <rrouse 

SrLfctr' ^ ' 

^ In tbe subjoined list of species tbe scientific names aro as far as ' ' 
can be ascertamed, those fixed by tbe latest authority,! and in each 
instance the number, according to Jerdou’s Birds of^mlia isaddoB 

Sxrwrra; 

it is belipvpd +Bo+ or less mcomiiloto. But 1 

' : Order- EAPTOEES. 

Palcous, one Hawl*^^^fiTt^Ea^Lg°^ species of Vultnroa, three ■ j 

Harriers, two Kites,' and niue^ Owh “%beTuc1i 
representatives. Tbe above are all'c-Bof have no 

with certainty to occm’. But when tbi present ba said 

bills have been more thoroughly explored^ft' f Sabyddri ' 

species will have to be added. ^Mauy Mrds k 

occasional visitants living in ft o -w, ^ prey aro rare and ''M 

forests, seen with difficultv and wi+B bills and densest ' ^ 

for examination. stdl greater difficulty obtained' | 

» BI«I= Ydto,, Oto^i I 

Wn to breed witbm the lumtsof^L dLS^^ M 

' (&op.7ard. 4), which 1 

- , and may always be seer 

to Irt Jlajch iS 5’eathers. VUI. 73 et. se^. correc 
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wHte-bacted vultare. AH along the 

snch as thTbM d^ST IieadlSids, 

bncn as tins bud delights m. It seems to be a permanent rpsider./ 
bat Its nest has, not yet been discovered. Pe^^anont resident, 

The White-backed Ynlture, Psendogyps bengalensis, (Gm Jerd "il 

ctistiibuted. It breeds from December to Pebruarv' on tbn 
tops of lofty mango, silk cotton,! and other trees, o-enerally in 
thick groves. TOie ' nests are large stick platforms mth a slLht 
depiession lined with green mango leaves. A single white e'^o-o- 
in ^ vultures usuaUy bmld 

thoh- young."'"’ “^ke no attempt to defend 

The White Scavenger Vulture, Neophron ginginianus (Gaud TmH \ 

■ N. percnopterus (Aik. Jerd. 6), the Dirt Bird or Saol“ CHien 

■ means nlSl there throughout the district, but is by no 

m^ns plenW. They breed at the same time and often in 
pany with, and on the same tree as, the white-backed vulture 
appearing to be on the best of terms with their neighbours each 
taking an interest in the other’s concerns. They usually l4two 
088R> greyish white, more or less thickly blotched and speckled^with 
the V Marathas call aU vultures gidTif-bxA dignify 

I’am.—FALcmiD^, 3ub-Fam.~FALCONmju.~The Perigrine Halcon 

or Btyiu, Palco perigrinus, (Gmel. Jerd. 8), is, durino- the^old 
weaker, occasionally seen on the coast, and ’on rocV islS 

ifist ra^rbiS'^’ Suvarndurg fort. Here, as qLwhere, 

Chiquera falco, (Baud. Jerd. 16), 

. a so lare, but is said to be a permanent resident. It is 
oraparatively common in the adjoining Satara district, where in 
January and February it breeds on mango and tamarind trees 

evtremSr" building’ 

and VICIOUS, attacking all intruders, such £ 

Cl ovr s and kites, witk tlie greatest audacity- 

The Kestrel, Oerchneis tinnunculus, (Gmel. Jerd. 17), makes its 
appearance in small parties in October, at the beginning of ^^ 001 ! 
wcathei, and leaves, about the middle of March, It is nolt so. 

plentiful m this district as in the Deccan plains. 

Konkan list gives in addition to the 
above the Shahm, Falco pengrmator, (Bund. Jerd. 9), and the 
Lnggar, Falco jugger, (^Graij. Jerd. 11), and in all probability 
they are to be found in this district ; but the muter, haLg failed: 
Slcots specimens, 'has omitted them from the local list of 

&4Z)-Fani.--AcciprTEiM.--T Shikra, Astur badius, (Gmel. Jerd. 2S) 
s um versally distributed and a permanent re.sident, breeding in 

nosf laying m a very loosely constructed stick 

nest four pure unspotted eggs of a greenish white. No other hawk 
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is known witli certainty to visit tbc district. It is y 
the Be-sra Sparrow Hawk, Accipitor virgatus, 
occurs in the higher Sahyadri ranges. iCstraggler f 
of European Sparrow Hawks, Accipiter nisus, 
also now and then have been seen in the cold weailmv 
is as yet no authentic record of its appearance. 

Biit-Eaw.— AQTiiWNiE. — The Dwarf or Booted Enu-h' 
pennatUB, {G-mel. Jei-d. 31), is rare. Specimens Iiavi! he 
by the writer in the Dapoli and Ghiplun ,sub-divi,siouw.^ 
The Crested Hawk-Baglo, LimuaStus Cirrhatus, (Ghicl 
IS by far the commonest eagle in the’ di.sicic 
miversally distributed from the sea eoa.st i;o I, ho j 
bahyadns. Very destructive to poultry vard.s, it nr 
bush quail and has been seen pursuing green pigeon n m 
from tree to tree. It also attacks and kills .sm 
though this latter occupation is probaJ.ly o-voonli. 
usually alone. The breeding season opens about Mm h, 
December and contmues np to the end of Anril '1 
building early m December, taking like the Sliikra a, 
time about their work. Nests, apparently linislnsl, 
some weeks before any eggs are kid. The nc.st 
placed on the fork of a tree, high up, and i,s a 1 
structm-e of sticks,' lined throughout with grcmi minmo 
mango tree is usually chosen for the ne.st and it i.s mb i. 
although thCTe may he numbers of Pariah Kitc.s, iMilvn 
, Brahmam Kites Haliastur Indus, and other liapfo 

neighbom'hood, the particular clump of trees olwsen b 
of crested hawk eagles is held by them as their c.'cclusivi 
and no trespassers are allowed to build anywhere ne'ir 
exception to this, ever observed by the witm, w,m a 'pah 
fish 0^ Is, wlio laad reared a pair of yonnj^ ones hi a I oWi 
adjommg the tree containing the eagle’s nest 'i'li . 
hidden by day, perhaps escaped the tyrant’, s notice '"’I’l 
make no attempt to, actively defend dAer v , rm o 

human invaders, and appear to desert ^ 

robbed-of eggs, but even if oSytoSl at Id^ 
b^l! “St talS Se tt 67 ^^ f 

to Its conspicuous Mack crest. ffhu, i 

the Crested Serpent Ewk and larger 

sparingly distributed throiho&X^^^ ^ 

hill sides and low brushwood 

by Konkani Marathrmircalled 1/7 “ 

applies mof^ pro-nerlv -fn fK n a nar 
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baiiding notliing is known. It is often seen in company with 
the next species. / 

The Grejbacked Sea Eagle, Haliaetus lencogaster, (Qmel Jerd, 43), 
18 found all down the seaboard of the district and for a^few 
miles up the larger tidal rivers. It is a permanent resident, and 
breeds regularly year after year in the same nest in hTovember and 
pecember. The nests are huge stick platforms five feet or more 
m diameter. They lay two white eggs, measuring about 3 X 2*06 
inches. At all times, whether breeding or not, the nests are the 
homes and head-quarters of the sea eag’les. Here they always 
return after each trip in search of food, and here also, both in and 
below the nest may be found the debris of their meals, snake bone 
and skins, fish bones, and occasionally, as the poultry keepers in 
the fishing villages well know, half-eaten domestic fowls. The 
ground below an old nest is always covered with a thick layer of 
blea^ched. bones. They do not appear to be very particular in their 
choice of a building site. Any lofty tree with a strong horizontal 
branch suits their purpose. Sometimes they build in the mango 
trees, which shade the fisherman’s huts, and sometimes in cocoanufc 
gardens, though never on cocoannt trees. One pair has for many 
years past occupied a gigantic nest in a banyan tree, overhanging 
the sea wall of the picturesque old island fort of Suvarndurg. hTo 
more than one pair of adult birds is ever seen at this fort, and the 
young birds are, as soon as they can shift for themselves, probably 
driven off to seek fresh hunting grounds. The eagles usually 
hunt in couples, making short trips up and down the coast, beating 
up the shallow water on the sea-shore in quest of food. Both 
when perched and on the wing, they utter a loud, clear, resonant 
far-reaching cry. The native local name is 

Major Lloyd gives as 'Konkah species the following eagles : The 
Spotted Eagle, Aguila claug'a (PaZZ. Jerd. 28} ; the Fawny 
Eagle or Wokhab, Aguila vindhiana (FranJd. Jerd. 29) ; tbe 
Black Eagle, E'eopus malaiensis, (Beinwardt. Jerd^ 32) ; the 
Orestless Hawk Eagle, ISTisaetus bonelli, (Tern. Jerd, 33) ; the 
Common Serpent Eagle, Circaetus gallicus, {Gml. Jerd, 38) ; 
and the Crested Serpent Eagle, Spilornis cheela, {Baud. Jerd. 
39). Any or all of these may occur in the Eatnagiri district, but 
they have not hitherto been recorded as found in any particular 
locality within the limits of the district. It may be obseiwed 
that in all probability the Crested Serpent Eagle, or Harrier 
Eagle, Spilornis cheela, is replaced not only in Eatnagiri, but 
throughout the Konkan by the smaller race, Spilornis melanotis 
{Jerd. 39 lis)^ above described.^ 

— BuTBONiNiE. — The White-eyed Buzzard, PoHornis teesa, 
{FranJd. Jerd. 48), has been obtained in the south and in Eatnagiri 
by Dr. Armstrong, and in Ddpoli by the writer, but it appears to be 
scarce everywhere. 

The Pale Harrier, Circus macrurus, {S. G. Gm-. Jerd. 51), is 
abundant everywhere in the cold season. They come in October 
just when the Southern Crown Crest, Spizalauda malabarica, 


^ Since the above was written a specimen of Spilornis cheela has been obtained in 
S^vanfcvildi. 
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(Jerd. 765 his), and tke Little Finch Lark, Pyrrhalanda grisea, 
(Jerd, 760), are rearing their young broods on the bare rocky 
plateaus thinly covered with coarse grass. hTumbers of young 
nestling larks, ill-hidden frona their keensighted enemies, are 
destroyed by the harriers. By day they hunt either singly or in 
pairs, beating silently over plain and hillside for young birds, 
lizards, mice, and locusts. By night they gather in large parties* 
roosting on the^ ground, often under cover of long grass. 
Montague’s Harrier, Circus cineraceus (Mont, Jerd. 52), probably 
visits the district in the cold season, but has not yet been obtained 
by the writer. 

The Marsh Harrier,^ Circus seruginosus, (Lin, Jerd. 54), is also 
occasionally found in the cold weather, but is not common. 

Sidy-Fani. Mil vim. — TheMaroonbacked or Brahmani Elite, Haliastur 
Indus, (Bodd. Jerd. 55), is comparatively common on the coast, but 
IS not often seen inland, or at any distance from water. Crabs 
appear to be its chief food. It breeds from January to April. On 
the coast, cocoanut palms are their favourite site. Inland they 
choose any large available tree, occasionally mangrove trees in 
mud swamps. They usually lay two eggs, white minutely speckled 
with reddish brown. They desert their nests on very small 
provocation, and at once begin building a fresh. They never make 
any active defence of young or eggs, but if their nest be invaded, fly 
roimd overhead in short circles. Once when the writer’s birdnester 
had climbed a tree to examine one of their nests, an unfortunate 
screech owl, Strix 3 avanica, flew innocently out of an adioininff tree, 
and was at once attacked with the greatest ferocity by both the 
parent kites, who vented their wrath on it by swooping at it, and 
'^ciously at its back, p-uBing out baudfuls of feathers. 

‘ ® j pursue the owl far, aud their victim escaped a 

^ (Slflces, Jerd. S6), is too 

aud a^thrr,*+- No 'Ullage is without them 

aud aU the uatives have a wholesome hatred of them for thev 

chickens, especially when they have young^ 
and March, choosing Z 

tree, one ou either side of Wm 

him as thev rush ■na<!+ striking at 
^qZed to reff tW Considerable nirve 

happens, the tree^s a difflcnlt^^ + when, as usually 

tiii^is folly oZyedin£±rL ' hirdnesters' 

are caUed gMr oAobadi gdhr hf tLVZaS!“°®' 

Jerd. here javauica, (Gmel. 

nowhere common It is entirp-lv district, but is 

by day in Mes' of decav^ 7 and hides 

I^mL and Luary — It breeds in 
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The Brown Wood Owl, Syrninm indrani, (Sylces. Jerd, 68), has 
been proonred by Dr. Armstrong at Fanasgaon in the Deygad 
snb-diyision. It appears to be rare, and has not been observed in 
the northern portion of the district where the next species, the 
mottled wood owl, is comparatively common. 

The Mottled Wood Owl, Syrninm ocellatnm, (Less. Jey'd. 65), is found 
m me northern snb-divisions of Elhed and Dapoli and Sanga- 
mesnvar, and probably elsewhere, in suitable localities. As a rule 
it does not afect heavy forest, preferring mango clumps on the 
outskirts of villages. It is less common near the coast than inland, 
ihey nest m January and February in holes and depressions of 
trees, ten feet or so from the ground, laying two very spherical 
creamy white eggs. The young, if taken from the nest, become 
very gentle and good tempered, and will with great gusto 
devour lizards, grasshoppers, and cockroaches. Dogs are their 
greatest aversion. Whenever a dog enters a room or tent where 
are captive owls, the birds puff out all their feathers and lower 
tbexr heads like angry turkeycocks, snapping their mandibles 
With great rapidity, and pretending to be very bold. They also 
readily learn to distinguish friends from strangers, and will snap 
and show evident signs of alarm on the appearance of a strange 
x' nocturnal, they take little notice of anything 

that happens by day. In confinement their wing bones become 
very brittle, and liable to fracture and dislocation. 

The Book Horned Owl, Bubo bengalensis, (FranU. Jerd. 69), is 
round amon^t rocky cliffs overhanging tidal creeks and mountain 
streams, and is rather common. It appears to perch on trees as 
welbas on rocks, though when disturbed from a tree it always flies 
to the rocks. It comes out directly the sun is down, and is always 
on the alert and easily disturbed in the day time. It has a 

“-^7 fee syllabled hoo ! hoo ! the last 
syllable being prolonged. Rats, lizards and crabs are its chief 
food. The writer has seen one feeding on the remains of a pea- 
fowl, which he had wounded the evening before, but owing to 
the darkness, was unable to recover. It breeds in January or 
February on the ground, rnakiug no nest, but scooping out a hole 
in the earth usually under cover of a projecting boulder or ledo-e 
of rock, laying three or four, rarely five, round white eggs of tSe 
usual owl type. ° 

The Brown Fish Owl, Ketupa ceylonensis, {Ghml. Jerd. 72) is 
common throughout the district. It affects thick forests and 
lofty trees always near_ water. Fish and crabs form its ^liipf 

food. They thrive well in confinement, and will eat raw or cooked 

meat, the former by preference, as well as fish. They drink water 
freely and greatly enjoy a bath. This fish owl and the rock horned 
pwl are botb. called human by tbe natives of tbe Konkau, tbe term 
ahubad being usually applied to tbe screech owl and tbe booting 
or mottled wood owl. They breed from January to March in boles 
and depressions of trees, at no great height from tbe ground, layino- 
usually two eggs. Tbe nests have no lining, but are usually strewn 
with powdered bark. Tbe cry of this owl is a long deep aspirated 
sigh, excessively human in its intonation. To those unaccustomed 
to it, and by nature superstitious, this repulsive laugh, as Tickell 
describes it, when beard close overhead in tbe dead of night, 
an alarming sound. 
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Bruce’s Scops Owl, Scops hracli, (Rnme. Jerd. 74 sepf)^ bag been 
obtained by the writer at Khed, and wdJl probably be found 
elsewhei’e, but it appears to be rare. 

The Malabar Scops Owl, Scops malabaricns, (Jerd. 75. qimter) 
a cTirions little horned owl, is throughout the district found in 
thich groves and cocoamit gardens. The natives call it 
an imitation of its low soft call. It is strictly nocturnal, nevei’ 
appearing until after sundown. By day it hides in holes of 
decayed trees, and occasionally in crevices of dry wells It is 
usually seen in' pairs. Ttey nest in Januaiy in holes of trees 
ia^g -three or four glossy white eggs almost spherical. Unlike 
other allied species, they are extremely gentle and timid and if 
caught on their nests, make no attempt to retaliate bypeckineor 
dawmg^ The yomg birds have a grey tinge all over their plumage 

which turns with age to rufous. ^ ^ ’ 

The Spotted Owlet, Carine brama, (Tern. Jerd. 76), the well 
irt^ the Deccan, has been obtained by Dr. ^Armstrong 

^^the honda pMs, and on one occasion by the vmter in thh 
Dapok sub-diTision. Its occurrence in these localities is norham 

TheMalabar Owlet, Glaucidiummalabaricum,(Dfo/. Jerd 78) isfoundin 

Spotted entirely to replace the 

adioinin.. district of common in the ■ 

bi4andS3toit^£^^ ^ lively little 

its clear tremulous whisfch'no* ’y» uttering 

. It seldom hides itself^h^a h? f ? throughout the da;^ 

season, March and April, when it kvs cturing the bi-eeding 

eggs, undistingnishable from thoshnffK^® or four round white 

caught or wounded it is exL-mall 1— Preceding species. When 
Its sW claws with much vi«o^r itself with 

bird % out from a tree in the fnli w ^riter has seen this 

make an ansucces^ swo^t^?« and , 

bad just been shot and w^s fln++ tree-warbler, which 

This species is by the natives called slowly to the ground, 
the httie Scoiis Owl, kuia, in the^Decca^!*’’ ^ appHed to ; 

“o4Vtco°pspe2Xs!(|-;^^^^ Indian Scops 

entirely replaced in Ratnae-iri Vnr Tbig gpecies appears to 

fted.) The Jungle Owlet Glaum'd^ Malabar Scops, {Jerd. 75 
w also given as a^KoSn ’Sr aH ^7), . 

foimd in Eatnagiri has been before mentioned, the owlet 

Athene malabariotun, (Jerd. 78 ^ ornmr^*^+^- a? the Malabar Owlet, ^ 

beWeen Athene malaharicum md AihL^*”°^^^ intermediate : 

Tlw Grass Owl, Siris Candida f'r- ,, radiatum. 

OwM^^° i the Dusky Horden -s 

Owl, Rmox scutellatn. / and the Brown Hawk i: 

uot Htberto been ;\i 
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Or*?- — iitsesSOEES. 

The large and various order of the Perchers eompriaing the 
swallows, goatsuckers, bee-eaters, rollers, kingfishers, horSbills 
j^rrots, woodpeckers, barbets, cuckoos, honeysuckers, hoopoes 
smikes^ miniyetSj drongos^ flycatchers^ thrushes^ Tbabblers^ bulbuls, 
orioles, robins, chats, wrenwarblers, treewarblers, wagtails, pipits, 
tits, crows, magpies, starlings, weaver-birds, amadavads, sparrows/ 
buntings, finches, and larks are fairly represented both in species 
and individuals. Prom the coast to the Sahyadri hills, perchers of all 
kinds flourish in abundance. The various aspect of the district and 
its irregular configuration afford ample means for the wants and 
pecuharities of the different families included in this order. 

2Vihe — PISSIEOSTEES. 

Martins, and Swifts, espeoiallv 
the first and last, are plentiful throughout the district, and 
particularly so on the sea coast. The natives apply the term 
pakoU to all the HirundinidiB indiscriminately, 

iSa6-Pam — HmOTpiNiNji.-The Common Swallow, Hirundo rustica, 
{^n. Jerd. 82), is not a permanent resident and as far as is known 
does not breed in the district. It is therefore less often seen than 
Its congeners. It appears in the cold weather in great numbers 
and leaves about the middle of March, 

The Wiretailed Swallow, Hirundo filifera, (Sfop7i. Jerd. 84) is a 
permanent resident, though sparingly distributed. They brW in 
rocks_ overhanging streams, under bridges and culverts, making a 
b^utiful cup nest lined with feathers, laying two or three- delicate 
white eggs spotted with red, and when fresh shewing a pink tinge. 

The Eedrumped or Mosque Swallow, Hirundo erythropygia, (SyJces. 

. Jerd. 85), is the common swallow of the district, found plentifully 
in all parts, both inland and on the coast. They make retort-shaped 
mud nests under the eaves of buildings, under ledges of rocks and 
other similar places. The interiors of ruined fort buildings are 
an especially favourite place with them. The nests are usually 
single. These swallows appear to breed only in the hot weather, 
but nests in a more or less complete state of preparation are found 
all the year round. The theory is, that ‘ the long retort-shaped 
nests well lined with feathers are built as winter residences, and 
the less developed ones as breeding places.’^ This is perhaps 
borne out by the fact, more than once noticed by the writer, that the 
winter nests of this species are used as roosting places by the Tm^tan 
Swift, Cypselus affinis. 

The Dusky Crag Martin, Ptyonoprogne coneolor, (_8yTees. Jerd. 90) 
is found sparingly all dorm the coast. They breed in the hot 
weather, making a beautiful cup nest lined with feathers under the 
ledges of rooks overhanging the seashore, laying three or four white 
eggs minutely speckled with brown. These nests are always found 
single. Ho other martins are known to occur, though probably 
during the cold weather, the Mountain Crag Martin, Ptyonoprogne 
rupestris, visits the higher Sahyadri ranges. ■ ° 


1 Nests and Eggs of Indian Birds. Allan Hume, 76. 
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6«&-ram.--CrpSELira.-Tbe Common Indian Swift, Cypselns affinis 
{Gray. Jen-d. 100), is plentifully distributed, bemg especially 
common about the rocky coast bead-lands, lumbers breed every 
ye^, durmg April and May, in the rooks at the base of the sea waU 
ot the island fort of Suvarndurg. They are gregarious in their habits 
dozen or more nests may be found all joined together in 

The nests, and espeeiaUy the outermost ones of the group, thousrh 

they look very untidy and unfinished, are strongly made The 
materials used are grass and feathers, stuck together with gluten 
the latter shewing rnore m the lining than outside, and giving the 
interior a very sticky appearance. The entrance to the nests is 
tlu-ough a narrow crevice left unattached to the 
rock. The eggs, usuaUy three to a nest, are a delicate white, very 
thSf nests transparent. These Swifts use no mud in building 

•The Palm Swift, Cypselus batassiensis, (I^. J. Gray. Jerd. 1021 is an 
^bitant of this distect, although the palmyra tree, Borassus 

alm?l associated, and on which 

alone it is said to nest, is almost unknown. One solitary old 

district, stands on the orLt of 

of the district Ban^t, the northern boundary 

01 the district. In this tree a pair of Palm Swifts were seen to 

tky^watcb’^^'^t f running in April and May, but of their 
tmy watch-pocket nest no trace was found. These Swifts have 

year iKcoal 

gardens at Ratnagiri, where no palmyra palms are found. 

The Edible llest Swiftlet or Salangane, Collocalia unicolor (Jerd 1031 

the form’ of white luspissated saliva, in 

old.£^°K® when fresh, but when 

GoTwoaittt, md L ft« b” ’“if °* 

b;Torrr'tff f 

average yearly yield I'q S-q-/- + -u sent to Goa. The 

the GovJrnmfnt royX £t 

probably below the mark The pound ; and this estimate is 
jears, to have greatlv fallJn n# ^ produced is said, of late 

stated, givT ae aLS is 

auy cbcLstnces ^ hundredweight. Under 

to McCuUoTi afeom^.— * he a profitable one. According 
first sort is £h ’l8s lid the nn ^anton for birds’ nests of the 

aud for the sortahout£4 14., 

common near the Sfas he^£ 

permanent resident ®^jadns. It seems to he a 

Klecho breeds from Anril to Jn-nA Hume, this species of 

^ to June on hare dead branches of forest 



* Commercial dictionary, 187 d 
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trees, laying a single elongated white egg. The nest is * a very 
shallow half sancer composed of thin flakes of hark, gummed 
probably by the birds’ own saliva against the side of a tiny 
horizontal ^ branch. The nest is nowhere more than | inch in 
thickness, is at most | inch deep in the deepest part, and can be 
exactly covered by a half crown. The parent bird, though 
slender,^ is fully ten inches in length, and consequently the bird, 
when sitting across the nest and the tiny branch to which it is 
attached, completely hides the nest, and no one would suspect 
that there was any nest at alL’^ The writer has not found 
any nests of this species.^ 

Fam. — CAPRiMULGiDiB. — The Jungle Mghtjar, Caprimulgus indicus, 
(Lath. Jerd. 107), This species of goatsucker having the tarsus 
feathered appears to be rare. A single specimen was obtained by 
the writer in a thick grove near Guhagar. It was, contrary to 
the usual habits of the family, found perched high in a tree after 
the sun was well up. 

The Gommon Indian Nightjar, Caprimulgus asiaticus, (Lath, Jerd. 
112), is common wherever there is sujflcient forest to give 
cover by day. It is very plentiful on the hillsides overhanging 
the^ north bank of the Kelsi creek in the Dapoli sub-division, 
which are covered with thick scrub brushwood. Here any evening 
after sunset, great numbers of these birds may be seen, hunting 
noiselessly a few feet above the bushes, after the various moths 
and insects that fill the air. Perching at short intervals on the 
bare ground, they utter their well known cry, which has been 
aptly compared to the sound made by a stone scudding over 
ice. The native name for this and other species of goatsuckers 
is 

Franklin’s Nightjar, Caprimulgus monticolus, (Frankl. Jerd,114i)f 
a larger species, at once distinguishable from its congeners by 
its unfeathered tarsus, and wholly white outer tail feathers, is 
perhaps equally common, at any rate in the north of the district. 
In addition to the above species, it is probable that Sykes’ 
Nightjar, Caprimulgus marathensis (Syhes, Jerd. 113), inhabits 
the Sahyadri forests. The latter species as well as the Nilghiri 
Nightjar, Caprimulgus kelaarti, (Blyth. Jerd. 108), is included in 
Major Lloyd’s list of Konkan birds. 

Fam. — Miropib.®. — The Common Indian Bee-eater, Merops viridis, 

. (Lin. Jerd. 117), is plentifully distributed throughout the district. 
In the day time it is usually seen alone or in small parties. Taking 
up a position on a branch or stalk of coarse grass, it makes 
frequent short sallies after its insect prey, returning with the 
utmost regularity to the same perch, time after time, for hours 
together. In the evening the bee-eaters of one locality all gather 
together, and after disporting themselves for some time in one 
large flock, retire to roost night after night in the same trees. 
The local Mardtha name for this bird is ;pathal IMi. No other 
species of bee-eater has been recorded from Batnagiri. The 
writer has, however, received specimens from Sdvantvddi of the 


* Hume’s Nests and Eggs of Indian Birds, 92. 

* No other swifts have been observed in Eatndgiri, but the Alpine Swift, Oypselus 
melba, {L. Jerd. 98), has been obtained in SdvantyAdi, 
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•The Indian Boiler, ids ov dlidn, Coracias iiidiea 

-, species of roller found. Tbou4 

very plentiful, and not often seen near f ho coast a 
few birds are always found about well-wooded inland viliaffes 
Mr. Fairbank describes tins species as a cold weaMier visitant 
feavmg the Maratka country in March, and Ma-jor Llovd calls it a 

writer is iiaduied to think 
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tear that the young 
1 ready for a long 
f May, if so soon, 
i Nesting in India’ 
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winter visitant to the Konkan. The ’ ' ' 
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It has a peculiar shrill call, which it utters Both when perched 
and. on the wing. Its nest has not yet been discovered. 

The Common Indian Kingfisher, Alcedo bengalensis, (fee?. Jerd 
IS one of the commonest birds in the district. It swarms 


fl XT- • T 1 vi-k? AJ.A WJUt? dlj 

on all tae tidal creeks, in lagoons and mangrove 


- — j U4_icuiigiy VC! swamps, and 

every little pond or large well is tenanted by a pair or more of 
these industrious little fishermen. It is abundant also on the sea 
coast, w^herever a rocky beach or cavernous cliff affords a perch, 
from whence to pounce on its finny prey. They breed in holes of 
pver banks in tlie Hot weather, but the nests are placed so far 
m, and the months of the holes are so small that they are difficult 
to obtain, 

The Ked Kingfisher, Ceryle rudis (Zzn. Jerd. 136), is also common, 
but not nearly so plentiful as the last. It seems to be more a 
fresnwater species than most other kingfishers, and is less 
oiten seen in tidal waters than in fresh inland rivers. It 13 
p^ticnlarly ahnndant on the Krishna and other Deccan rivers 
where it becomes exceedingly familiar, diving with the utmost 
unconcern amongst the crowds of bathers and clothes-washers 
who frequent the steps on the banks. The Konkani Maratha 

Major Lloyd also enters the 
Threetoed Kingfisher, Ceyx tridactylus, (Pall Jerd. ISB), as a 
Konkan species^ only met with near secluded forest streams. If it 
occurs in Batn%iri, as is probable, it must be a rare bird. 

J?btm.-^:BucERoraj;,--.The %eat Hornbill, Dichoros cavatus, 

Jerd. 140). The eccentricities of this bird ; the imprisoning of 
the brooding female in a hole of a tree, with mud plastered round 
so as to leave only a small opening ,- its paintbrush with an 
inexhaustible supply of yellow oil paint, with which it performs 
its toilet by decorating various parts of its plumage ; its loud 
braying call and extraordinary appearance are well known. 
According to Jerdon, Groa is the northern limit of its disti'ibntion* 

It is, however, found throughout the Ratnagiri district, and at 
least in the south of Kolaba. As a rule, this species keeps to tha 
slopes of the Sahyadris and the well wooded low lands at their 
base. It is more rarely found in the neighbourhood of the sea. 
During the cold weather, individuals are often seen at Dapoli, 
and at this period they appear to wander far and wide in search 
of the ripe berries and fruits, which form their staple food. Like 
the African species^ they will kill snakes when they see them. 
They are usually found in small parties of four to six birds 
occasionally in pairs, but rarely single. One or more pairs ara 
said to breed regularly near Poladpur, in the Mahad sub-division 
of thy Kolaba district. This and the next species are by Konkani 
Marathas called 

The Malabar Pied Hornbill, Hydrocissa coronata, (Bodd, Jerd. 
141), has been obtained by Dr. Armstrong in the southern 
sub-divisions and it also visits Ratnagiri and Sangarneshvar, 
Its habits are similar to the last. It appears not to extend so far 
north as the great hornbill. In addition to the above hornbills, 
the Jungle Grey Hornbill, Tockus griseus, (Lath. Jerd. 145) | 
has beeii obtained in the Savantvadi forests, which probably 
form its northern limit. It has not been recorded from 
RatnAgiri. 
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Fam, — PsiTTACTDjE. — Tlie Eoseringed Paroquet, PalcBomis 
torquatxLS, (Bodd. Jerd* 148), t lie common Deccan species, is 
comp'aratiyely scarce, but widely distributed. Like all other 
paroquets, it nests in holes of trees during the hot months of 
March and April, laying four or more white glossless eggs. 
In the east of Satdra, the natives fancy that individuals of this 
species breeding in banyans and jpvpals prove better talkers 
than those who nest in mango, tamarind, and other trees. In 
taking young birds from the nest they are always guided by this 
whimsical idea, which does not appear to extend to the Konkan. 
Paroquets are called by the natives kir and ^ojpat. In this 
district caged parrots only are called rdghu. 

The Eoseheaded Paroquet, Paloeomis purbureus, (Mull Jerd. 149), 
is the common species of the district. It is abundant every 
where from the coast to the Sahyadris, and is very destructive 
to standing crops. Its nest-building and breeding season are the 
same as that of the last species. 

The Bluewinged Paroquet, Palceornis columboides, Jerd, 

151), a lovely species with dove grey head and blue wings, is found 
only in the Sahyadri forests. 

The Indian Loriquet or Lovebird, Loriculus vernalis, (Sparrm 
Jerd, ^ 153), is plentiful in certain localities, as Dapoli and 
Eatnagiri ; but seems not to be widely distributed. During 
^e rainy season they appear at Eatnagiri in large flocks, 
frequenting the banyan trees in fruit, and keeping up a continual 
low whistling chirrup. This species is called karta by the 
natives. 

Fcim. P 1 CID.E. — The YeUowfronted Woodpecker, Picus marathensis 
(Bath, Jerd, 160), is not very common, but is occasionally seen in 
thm forest throughout the district. 

Woodpecker, Ytmgipicus namis, (Viff. Jerd. 
1 p % Dr^ at Bhavda at an 

eievation of 2000 feet. It has not been recorded from any other 
locality and appears to he rare, 

Tbe Goldenbacked Woodpecker, Okrysocolaptes sultaneus, (Eodgs. 
Jerd 166) a beautiful bird, is found bere and there in tbe inland 

tracts at tbe base and on tbe slopes of tbe Sabyddris. It is not 

nearly so common as tbe Smaller Goldenbacked Woodpecker, 
liracbypternus pnncticoUis, (dialh. Jerd. 181) . 

Woodpecker, Cbrysocolaptes festivus, (Bodd. Jerd. 
nlimn+ T?^+ poibaps of all tbe group, is not uncommon 

eoaS Sl wT”’ ^T^,^°’^^“,*^® cocoanut gardens near tbe 

female, with ber bright orange 

g VOS and forests, and does not appear to frequent 
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tlie coast. ^ All the specimens found by tlie writer bad tbe bead 
and tail smeared with resin, a fact first bron^bt to notice by 
Mr. Elliot. 

Malherbe’s Goldenbacked Woodpecker, Braebypternns pnncticollis, 
(Malh, Jerd, 181), is tbe common goldenbacked woodpecker 
of tbe district, and is nniyersally distributed, frequenting alike 
tbe cocoannt gardens on tbe coast and tbe inland forest tracts. 
It breeds in tbe hot months of April and May. Major Lloyd also 
includes Braebypternns aurantins (Lin. Jerd. 180). This species 
and Braebypternns pnncticoUis are very nearly allied, and may 
easily be confounded. Both may meet in tbe district, but tbe 
specimen sent from tbe northern sub-divisions to Mr. Hume were 
all pronounced to be typical Braebypternns pnncticoUis. All 
tbe specimens collected from tbe south by Dr. Armstrong are also 
jpuncticolUs, and not aibrantius. 

JPam, — MEGALiEMiDiE. — Tbe Malabar Green Barbet, Megalaema 
inornata, (Wald. Jerd. 193 5^s), which differs from tbe Common 
Green Barbet, Megalsema caniceps (FranM. Jerd. 193), by tbe 
almost complete absence of tbe white specks on tbe tertiaries and 
wing coverts, characteristic of tbe latter, is during tbe rainy season 
plentiful at Eatn%iri, and ranges from there to tbe Sabyddri 
slopes, where its loud famibar call is beard incessantly tbrougbout 
the day. In tbe northern sub-divisions it is restricted to tbe 
Sabyadri forests, and does not, except perhaps during the rains, 
visit tbe neighbourhood of the coast. Both this, and tbe next 
species are called by the natives. 

The Small Green Barbet, Megalsema viridis, (Bodd. Jerd, 194),. 
appears to be confined to the Sabyadri forests, where it is equally 
plentiful with its larger congener, ranging tbrougbout the whole 
length of tbe district. 

Tbe Crimsonbreasted Barbet,. Xantboloema boemacepbala, (MillL 
Jerd. 197), ^ tbe little Coppersmith or ttilduh, is one of the 
commonest birds in tbe district, and is universally distributed. 
It nests in February and March, excavating boles in decayed trees, 
and laying three or four exceedingly long and cylindrical white 
eggs. Major Lloyd includes tbe Crimsontbroated Barbet, 
Xantboloema malabarica (Blyth. Jerd. 198), as a Xonkan species ; 
but it has not been obtained in Rartn^giri, although it is found in 
the neighbouring forests* of S^vantvddi. 

Warn, — CtrouLiDJi. • — The Indian Cuckoo, Cuculus micropternus, 
(Gould. Jerd. 203), has been obtained at Ratnagiri. It appears to 
be exceedingly rare. It has a peculiar call which Jerdon describes 
as a ‘‘ double note of two syllables each, a fine melodious pleasing 
whistle,” and which Tickell likens to a “ double repetition of the 
word cuckoo.” 

The Common Hawk Cuckoo, Hierococeyx varius, (Vahl. Jerd. 205), 
has been procured by Dr. Armstrong from the. south, of tbe 
district, but also appears to be rare; 

1 Mr. Hume remarks of some specimens pocured iix the north of the district 
that they were not typical Micropternw gulariSy but intermediate between this form 
and M, bhoeoceps {J?%. t/erc?, 178). 
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The Indian Koel, Budynamys honorata, (X/h. Jen?. 214), is found 
everywhere, both on the coast and inland. It hefrin.s c.'allinff at the 
end of May, and continues vocal up to ihe bor^irmiiii.’-of JnlVj^durin" 
which time it probably lays its eggs in (lie Vk'.sIs of late breeding 
crows, Corvus impudicns. According to flic natives, flic breaking 
out of this usually quiet unobtrusi\-c bii-d into song or whistle 
denotes a prayer for the conaing luin. Tho Kocl seldom, if ever 
alights on the ground, and the poor bird, they say, is thus, for a 
great part of the year, deprived of its drinking w'afer, depending 
on the scanty supply of dew collected on tho leaves of tho trees 
Getting very thirsty towards the end of iliti hot. weaiher, the Koel 
grows querulous and importunate for tlio coming i-ain, whidi shall 
refill the holloivs of tho trees with pure refreshing water. Several 
other cuckoos probably occur in tho district ; bnt they arc shv 
birds and difficult to procure. Tho Piedeinsted Cinikoo, Coccystes 
jaoobinus (Bode?. Jerd. 212), and the Small Guekon, Oucnlns polio- 
cephalus {Lath, lent 201), have been found at Dovrukb in the 
Sangameshvar sub-division. The Indian riaintive Cuckoo 
Cacomantis passeriuus {7ahl Jerd. 208), should also occur, but no 
specimens have been obtiiined. 

BaS-BaOT.— CEHTEOeoDiNiE.— The Common Coucal or Crow-pheasant 
Oentrococcyx rnfipeimis, (111. Jerd. 217), is found ovciwwhere on 
the outskirts of villages, gliding with marvellous ease through 
tangled undergrowth and thick bushes. Its deep mournful note 
sometimes single, sometimes in a discordant chonis, is to be heard 
at all times of the day. Tho Konkani numo for this bird is 
hulcudhumba. 


The Southern Sirbeer, Taccocua lesclienaulti (Xm Jrrd 219) a 
peculiar speies, with bristly head and bright cherry bill, has been 
fonnd in the woods on tho slopes of the hill fort of Mandangad 
whenp the writer obtained two specimens. A single specimen has 

^’^Strong from the neighbourhood 
of the Amba pass. It is a rare bird, in its habits much like the 
crow pneasant, 

!Fn 5 e- TENBIEOSTEES, 

Fam.-NpTAEraiDiE--The Violeteared Red Honcysuckor, ^tho- 
pyga vigorm, (S^jhes. Jwd. 226), a beautiful species, is plentiful 
on the wptemslopp of the Sahyadri range. It is also found 
more sparingly near the coast in cocoanut gardens. 

The Amethyst Hpeysuoker, Cinnyris Zoyloniea (Lm. Jerd. 2.32), is 
more widely distributed than the last, and nuU plentiful. Thl 
males keep their exquisite plumage tlireughout tho year. Their 
nests are beautiful, hung from the sleiidoro.st twigs, and rocked to 
and fro by epry breath of wind. The nest is pear-shaped 
narromng in the middle, with a side entrance shaded by a tiny 

soft ™*terials are the finest gi-ass lined with 

soft dow, and the nests are on the outside prettily decorated with 

th^rulLTp«°rt^ flowers, cocoons, and auythingelse 
t^t pleases the fancy of the diminutive anchiteets. They lay two, 

for their nests - but is a favourite place 

puicucs. ijie foreodxug season vatrios 
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conaideraHy ; but nests have been found by the writer in January in 
tins district, and in September and October in the SatdmTisSt 
The Tiny Honeysueker, Cinnyris minima (Sylces. Jerd. 233), is less 
common than the last, being more exclusively restricted to the 
bahyadn range, though a few are found here and there in the 
neighbourhood of the coast. They are common on the western 
slopes ot Mahabaleshvar, and native birdcatchers, who find a too 
ready sale for them amongst the European residents, every year 
destroy large numbers. ’O' 

The Purple Honeysueker, Cinnyris asiatica (Lin. Jerd. 234) 

IS abundant everywhere from the coast to the Sahyidri hills 
vvherever flowering shrubs are found. The brilliant metalhc hue 
ot tne male is donned only at the pairing season, and in his winter 
garb _ ot grey-green little trace of his splendid wedding dress 
remains, save from tlie cliiii a central stripe of glossy violet Both 
the nests and eggs of this species very closely resemble those of 
tile amethyst honeysueker. 

The Larger Purple Honeysueker, Cinnyris lotenia, (Lin. Jerd. 235) 

IS also found in the district, but is much more scarce than the 
preceding, from which it differa chiefly in its longer and more 
rounded hill. It has been obtained in the .Dapoli and Batnagiri 
sub-divisions near the coast, and is probably distributed sparingly 
throughout the district. ° ^ 

Tickell’s Plowerpecker, Dicoeum erythrorhynchus (Tiolc. Jerd. 238) 
has been obtained at Eatn%iri, and is probably to be found in 
other localities. Its small size and its habit of keeping to the tons 
of the highest trees make it difficult to find. The nearly allied but 
larger species, the HiJgiri Plowerpecker, Dicoeum concolor (Jerd. 
-33), substituted in Major Lloyd’s list for Dicoeum erythrorhynchus 
■ has been obtained in Savantvadi. But all the specimens observed 
by the writer at Ratnagiri clearly belong to the latter species, which 
also, according to Mr. Pairbank, is found on the western slopes of 
Mahabaleshvar. ‘■ 

The Thickbilled Plowerpecker, Piprisoma agile (Tick. Jerd 240) 
readily distinguished by its peculiar bill from all other sun birds 
IS found sparingly at Ratnagiri and also at Savantvadi. ’ 

Haw.-— UrnriDJE. — The European Hoopoe, Hpupa epops (Lin. Jerd. 
2o4), IS seen only in the cold weather, and is more common than the 
next species. 

The Indian Hoopoe, m(dr, Hpupa ceylonensis, (Beich. Jerd. 255), is 
found here and there throughout the district, and is to be seen 
near all well wooded villages. In the cold weather these birds 
associate in small parties of four or five. They feed exclusively on 
insects, which they pick up on the ground. Ho representative of 
either the Treeoreepers, Certhiadse, or the Nuthatches, Sitting 
have been observed in the district.^ ’ 

Tribe — DENTIEOSTEES. 

Fcim, L^iADffi. — The Rufousbacked Shrike, Lanius erythro- 

notus, ( Vig. Jerd. 257), is the common shrike of the district found 


1- The Velvetfronted Nuthatch, Dendrophila frontatis, [Horsf.Jerd. 253), has been 
procured at Savautvidi, ■' coeu 
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everywhere in woods and hedgerows. This butcher bird, as it 
is popularly named, frequently impales its prey, crickets, locusts 
and other insects, on thorns in bushes. It is a permanent resident! 

The Baybacked or Hardwick’s Shrike, Lanins vittatus {Ycdenc. 
JeA 260), is comparatively rare, and is not often seen near the 
coast, preferring the forests on the slopes of the Sahyadris. Both 
this and the last species are extremely vicious when caught alive 
or wounded. 

The Common Wood Shrike, Tephrodornis pondicerianus, (Gmel. Jerd* 
265), is both inland and on the coast very abundant in certain 
localities, in groves and gardens, where it is usually found in small 
flocks. It appears . to be somewhat partially distributed. Wherever 
found it is a permanent resident. 

The Little Pied Shrike, Hemipus picatus, (Sijles. Jerd, 267), has been 
obtained at Eajapur and is found in Savantvadi, but does not 
appear to extend to the north of the Hatnagiri dstrict. 

Suh-Fam-^ — Campephagim. — The Blackheaded Cuckoo Shrike, 
Volvocivora sykesi, (Strich, Jerd. 268), has in well wooded country 
been obtained by the writer in the Dapoli sub-division at Kelsi and 
Mandangad, and also at Khed and Guhagar, It has been found 
also at Ratnagiri, Eajapur, and Savantvadi, but is decidedly 
uncommon. 

The Large Cuckoo Shrike, Graucalus macei, (Less. Jerd, 270), is 
common everywhere in well wooded tracts, village groves, and 
avenues. It is usually seen in pairs, and feeds entirely on the 
insects and fruit which it can find on trees, for it seldom, if ever, 
alights onthe ground. It begins to breed as early as February, and 
is also said to breed during the rains at Dapoli. They build in forks 
of trees, making a shallow cup nest of fine twigs, very loosely put 
together. The eggs, two or three in number, are of a greenish 
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to tl^ last species, but it is mucli more familiar and frequents low 
brusnwood and liedgerows as well as lofty trees. This species 
breeds in June and July, making a very neat cup nest of fine 
tvtigs, which it places high up in the forks of trees, and laying two 
or three greenish white eggs freckled with lbrick«dust red. 

— The Common Drongo Shrike, Buchanga atra 
{Merm. Jerd. 278), the ‘King of the Crows’ is one of the 
commonest birds of the district, and is universally distributed. It is 
equally plentiful on the bare rocky plateaus near the coast, where, 
failing trees, it perches on cattle and goats, and in the well wooded 
inland tracts. It nests in April and May on forks of trees, laying 
four pinkish white eggs freckled with red spots. Its local 
vernacular name, govinda, applies equally to the next species. 

The Longtailed Drongo, Buchanga longicaudata, {Kay, Jerd, 280) 
closely resembles the last, wanting the white spot at the gape* 
and is also abundant, though more confined to forest tracts than 
the king of the crows. Both are permanent residents and have 
similar habits. 

The Whitebellied Drongo, Dicrurus coerulescens, {Miilh Jerd. 281) 
has been obtained by Dr, Armstrong from the south of the district 
but IS uncommon, ’ 

The Bronzed Drongo, Chaptia ffinea, (Vieni. Jerd. 282), has also 
been obteined by Dr. Armstrong at Bavda at the foot of the 
bahyadn range, in the EajApnr sub-division, bnt has not yet 
been found elsewhere. 

The Malabar Eocket-taUed Drongo, Dissemiirns paradisens (Scop, 
^rd. 285), IS found at the extreme south of the district at 
Vengnrla and the neighbouring villages. A nest found near 
Vengurm durmg the first week in April, is described as being 
made of a wiry grass rather loosely put together, and placed 
near the end of a branch of a large mango ’ tree. The nest 
contained two eggs of a white ground colour, which unfortunately 
were destroyed. 

— Arwmiitj!.— T he Ashy Swallow Shrike, Artamus fiscus 
{VieiU. Jerd. 287), has been found in Vengurla cocoanut gardens. 

Fam. --- Muscicapib.®. — The Paradise or Royal Flycatcher 
Muscipeta paradisi, {JLin, Jerd. 2Q8^y is found sparingly in all the 
well wooded tracts of the district. The adult males with their 
glossy black heads and flying white streamers are conspicuous 
objects when seen flitting like streaks of silver from tree to tree. 
The paradise flycatcher is a restless bird, seldom remaining long in 
one tree, and always on the move. It catches insects on the wing, 
and may often be seen in pursuit of its prey near some small tree-girt 
pool. The young males and females of all ages have the parts which 
are white in the adult male bright chestnut, and males in a state 
of transition from the chestnut to the white plumage are not 
unfrequently seen. This species is at Mahabaleshvar, where it is 
common, known to Europeans as the ‘ dhobi bird,’ and is called 
by the natives the 

The Blacknaped Blue Flycatcher, Hypothymis azurea, (Bodd. Jerd. 
290), is found occasionally, but is not abundant anywhere, and 
is usually seen only in well wooded tracts. The males wdth their 
bright and delicate blue plumage, contrasting so eflectively with 
their silky black caps are very beautiful birds. 
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Tile WLitespotted Fantail, Lencocerca Joiirof^n 5 ;for 
an amusing and familiar little bird, is very connnn 
so are to be seen in almost every biisli or tree ii 
rneir quaint manners and grotesque antics are Avell 
dance, a short flight of a few feet to and fj'om a bra: 
followed by a^^half pirouette^ a lowering of liead and 
spreadmg of the broad tail, is kept up incessant I v t li 
aay. Ihese fantails are usually seen in nai'r-s. Thc^ 
breed at Dapoli during the rainy season, a'lu; ’’ 
Bantail, Leucocerca aureola (Vieill Jerd. 2l)2) is ok 
i^ktant of the district. But all tho specirne; hi; h 

by the writer are L. leucogaster. 

Alseonax latirostriH, 

297) IS rare. The witer obtained one sp, 
m the south of the district a few 
Armstrong. 

. The Ver^ter flycatcher, Stoporala nieli 
near the coast, is ' - * 

base of the Sahyadri hills. 

The Blue Redbreast, Cyomis f 1 ' 
distributed sparingly in thick g 
IS a very familiar bird, often 
^ insects, marjor 

Redbreast Cyornis rubeculoide 

Th?ml’ “ Katnagiri, 

The Whitetailed Robin or 

(Beck Jerd. 323 
clumps of trees i_ . 

^rcLing upon tent ropes. It is us 

brS. 

sktable places' found all a 
«opes and at the base of the 
coast. Its rich mellow ’ I" ' 
and burns are well known. 

^eUowbreasted G 
a beautifully plu 

the base and on the lower LC, 
ut more rarely, frequents thick 

RwS-^aw —HBBDtffl-iB.— The Blue 1. 
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rocky grounds and stony\i]k^*\®t 
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It is a familiar K and 
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Bttpposed tobTidenrifol ^°^®top,’' 

■^s- It doesuyy the 

I>egimiiiig of April. district till t 

“lie 


more^plehtifulin tlTweli llodcScounti^’atS 

tickelli, (Bli/fk Jerd. 305 and 306), is 
: groves. _ It i.s u.sually seen alone, 
-].*■' : tmuploH and open sheds 

Cl m liatnagin. 

hk) a -^^^‘ythrosterna parva 

. - ropes. Itis usually ahme. It disappears in 
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olitained at Bavda in tlie Rajapiir sal)- division. According to 
Mr. Fairbank, this tbriish is onij a cold weather visitant. It has 
not been found near the coast. 

The Whitewinged Bush Thrush, or Ground Thrush, Geocichla 
• ejanotis, (*Tard. and Selh. Jercl. 354), is common and a permanent 
resident. It is found in gardens, groves, and woods from the coast 
to the slopes of the Sahjadris. It is especially common at Dapoli, 
where its mellow songvmay be heard in every g-arden from the middle 
of May till J uly or August. They breed generally in mango trees, 
early in the rains, making a cup nest of grass, twigs, and roots, 
plastered with mnd, and placing it low down in the fork of the tree. 
The eggs, three or fonr in number, vary greatly in colour and 
markings, the ground colour being either pale-green or fawn, closely 
freckled with several shades of brownish red. These little thrushes 
are very vigorous and bold in defence of their young, and will 
fly at any intruder with great intrepidity. Their habits are very 
similar to those of the English song thrush. 

The Blackcapped Blackbird, Merula nigropilea, (Lafr^ Jerd. 359), 
is also widely distributed through the district, high and low, from 
the gardens on the sea board to the Sahyadri forests. It appears 
to be a permanent resident, as specimens have been obtained at all 
times of the year. It feeds on the ground as well as on the fruit of 
trees, but is more arboreal in its habits than the last species, and 
may often be seen in company with mynas, parrots, green pigeons, 
barbets, bulbuls, ioras, and other birds, enjoying the ripe red 
berries of a wide- spreading banyan tree. Major Lloyd includes 
amongst his list of Konkan merulidce, the Pied Blackbird, 
Turdulus wardi, {Jerd, 357), and the Orangeheaded Ground 
Thrush, Geocichla citrina {Lath. Jerd, 355), neither of which has 
been recorded from Batnagiri. The orangeheaded thrush is, 
probably, entirely replaced in this district by the wMtewinged 
species. 

Suh-FafTt. — Timalikjs. — The Yelloweyed Babbler, Pyctorhis sinensis, 
{Qmel. Jerd. 385), is found in small parties flying from bush to bush 
in low hillside brushwood. It is abundant in the Dapoli sub-division 
near the coast, and has also been found in the south of the district. 
It is a noisy bird, and has all the habits of the larger babblers, 
Maiacocercus. It is said to breed at Dapoli in the rainy season 
in bamboo clumps in gardens, making a substantial nest of coarse 
grass, in construction and mode of attachment to upxdght twigs 
much like that of the English reed warbler. The eggs of this 
little babbler are very pretty, pinkish white, freckled, and spotted 
with red. 

The Mgiri Quaker Thrush, Alcippe poiocephala, (Jerd. 389), has 
been obtained at Bajapur, and is common at Savantvadi, It has 
not yet been found in north Batnagiri. 

The Whitethroated Wren Babbler, Dumetia albogularis, (Blythe 
Jerd. 398), is comparatively very scarce in this district. It has 
been obtained from the south hy X)r. Armstrong and by the writer 
at Guhagar, and is common at Mahabaleshvar. 

The Spotted Wren Babbler, Pellorneum ruficeps (Swainson. Jerd. 
399), is also scarce. It is seen occasionally in small parties in 
thin bush, both inland and hear the coast. It is an amusing 
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bird to watch, both when in bushes and wdien feeding on the 
gTound ; putting on very grotesque airs and graces, and continually 
chattering, and now and then breaking out into a moekinsr laugh. 


The Southern Scimitar Babbler, Pomatorhinus horsfielcli, (SyJces 
4.04), is found only on the slopes and at the foot of the 
feahjadri range, where it is a permanent resident. 


The Eufous-tailed Babbler, Malacocercus somervillei, (Sylces, Jerd. 
f hahhler in the district, entirely replacing the 

Whiteheaded Babbler, Malacocercus griseus (JenL 433) of the 

St Babbler, M. malabaricus 

{Jmxl. 4.oi), of ihelNilgms and Sonthern India. This species is 
spread abundantly tbrougbout the district. Possibly at the 
extreme south other forms may occur intermediate between this 
species and either M. grisens or M. malabaricus. But all the 
specmens hitherto collected, both from the north and the south 
appear to be true and typical somervillei. These 
women as they are called, are equally commoa ■ 
i^nd, in gardens, brushwood, hedgerows, 
and Tillage groves. They usually feed on the ground, hoppine- 
and incessantly uttering their sco^Lf 
theTp„lT • “■“*’ however, so loud as, and lacks 

Eabh^Tw of its congener, the Large Grey ■ 

Babblei, M. malcolmi {Jeri. 486), which when long sustained has 

W ^’is^fsand low branches of trees, laying three or 

native? gi’eenish blue eggs. They are called fce/fdii by the ' 
S list of^Tima^ ^ Major Lloyd includes m 

m'llaharienc! { T Babbler, Malacocercus 

suterfa &.ST) Babbler, Layardia 


®*‘'^‘-^““-~~P™nokotiiij!.— T he Ghat Black 
It seems rare and rWed to tL S^l^^alri 


a 


appears to be ptSSSt slXlt ^ ^ 

tie EdjapursKS^^o? i SahyMris in 

range. envision, and probably occurs throughout the 
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Southern Redwhiskered Bulhnl aj- 

{GouU. Jerd. 460 Us) is fnnnT’ k fnsoioaudata, 
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if iot more common 

k®morrhous {Q'mel. Jerd 462") Molpastes 

flocks. Their breedint season ^ ^ "o always found in small 
and May. The nest ka S on i oi April 
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TLe Common Madras Bulbul, Molpastes bsemorrbous, (GmeL 
Jbrd 462), is also abundant and frequents gardens, tbin brush- 
wood, and fruit trees. It is a more familiar bird than the last,, 
and is more often seen in gardens and orchards. In a vegetable 
garden it is very destructive. Its note is not so sweet as that of 
the last species, but it makes a more intelligent and amusing cage 
bird. As at Satara, the Madi’as bulbul breeds in this district in 
September , and October, and again in April. According to 
Mr. Hume, it breeds in the plains in June and July, and in the 
Hilgiris from February to April. The nests are rather neat cups 
of coarse grass, and the eggs, usually three in number, are dull 
reddish white blotched with rich lake or madder colour. The 
nests are placed in forks of trees and shrubs usually low down. 
These bulbuls show the greatest possible affection for their young, 
deserting them only at the last extremity. If a nest be found 
near a house, and the young birds be transferred nest and all to 
a cage hung in the verandah or a window, the parents will, until 
the young are fully fledged, continue to feed them fearlessly, 
entering the cage by its open door. After a day or two, if 
the cage be moved into a room, the old birds after much 

■ twittering and scolding will follow their brood inside, and will in a 
very short time fly in and out, as if the room belonged to them, 
bringing a fresh supply of food every five or ten minutes' of the 
day. ^ If one of the parent birds be caught and caged with the 
nestlings, the other will for a time be greatly excited, but in the 
end will undertake the keep of the whole family, feeding his or 
her mate through the bars of the cage, the captive parent passing 
on provisions to the young ones in the nest, as if nothing had 
happened. 

52^&-i?Vm.—PHYLLOPuNiTHiM . --The Common Green Bulbul, Phyllornis 
jerdoni, (Blyth, Jerd. 463), is abundant in the well wooded tracts 
both on the coast and inland. The males differ from the females 
in having the chin and throat deep velvet black, the same parts 
being bluish green in the females. They are entirely arboreal, 
feeding on fruit and insects, and are usually found in j^airs or 
small parties. The Malabar Green Bulbul, Phyllornis malabaricus, 
(Lath, Jerd. 464), which is distinguishable from its congener by 
the forehead of the male being golden instead of green, is also said 
to inhabit the Sahyadri range, but no specimens have been 
hitherto obtained in Batnagiri. 

The Common lora, lora tiphia, (Lin. Jerd. 467 and 468). Under 
this name are included the two varieties known as the Black- 
headed lora, (e/er^-Z. 467), and the Whitewinged lora (Jerd. 468). 
The latest researches have shewn that there are no such constant 
variations between these two forms as to justify their separation 
as distinct species.^ The typical male of lora zeylonica, (Jerd. 467) 
has in full breeding plumage the head, back and tail deep shining 
black, and the wings black with two white bars. The throat, 
breast and lower parts are bright canary yellow, and he is farther 
adorned with t-ofts of white on the flanks. His mate is green 
above including the tail, and pale beneath. On the other hand, 
the male of lora tiphia, (Jerd. 468), is green above with a black 


Stray Feathers (1874)^ II, 459. 
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tail, and -witb yellow edginf?s to Ills black win.c'K, and is Tcllr 
beneath, while his mate diifers oliicfly in bavini-- a. "•veeii ta 
Every intermediate form between tlicsc two typcjs ;ipj,oars” 
have been met with* The iora in both lornis is in f,] 

district, frequenting gardens, gi-ovcs, and forosis, Komotimes aloa 
sometimes in pairs, and always on the move. Tn ilyimi- fro 
tree to tree the blacklieaded male.s arc c.veeodingly '’iirott 
fluttering and coquetting with their tails sjirc-ad, iindlhc'ii' silli 
white tufts fully exposed. They breed in t.lii.s disi 
hot weather. The nest, placed usually on a 
is _a very beautifully made delicate enp of the fmc.st 
spider web, very neatly put together without 
The eggs are usually white with a gi-cyish ■ 
streaks at the larger end. Like all the bull 
permanent residents.^ 

&l>-Eam.-ORiotiM._The Indian Oriole, M.ango .Bird or Oriolns 
kundoo, (g?//ces. /erd. 470), is comparatively rare in tlii.s district 
though It IS widely distributed. It is repla.ced to a grtat c-xlent’ 
especially towards the coast, by the bhuddieaded species Oriolus 
mel^ocephalus (Jerd. 472). On the other linnd, Oriolus knndoo 
IS the common species in the adjoining di.striet of .Saliira to the 

oriole is (here seldom 
seen The local native name for all the oriok.s is lad,K, a very 

Sfir if Sohhn yellow of the 
bird s plumage is the same hue as turmeiic. 

indicus, (Briss. Jm-il. 471), has 
been obtained at Devrukh at the foot of the Sahyadri rami It 
has not been found in any other part of the district. ° 

Tlie Blacklisadcd Oriolo, Oriol 

is tile r - 

all places, wliere tliere 
irait. Its clear mellow note i 
makes it a universal favourite 
montks, and are jDermanent 
Konkan birds Major Lk 
Oriole, Oriolus cejlonensis, 
melanocepkalus. It ap]:- 
I. 439) wlietber Oriolns ceyji 
in any case tke Hatnag 
Mr. Hume to be Oriolus mi 

Fam. — Stlviadj). Snb-Fam. 

Oopsychns saularis, (Lin 
throughout the district in m 
It IS seen either alone or in 

distort these robms breed almost al 
and May. One nest found by th 
throughout with the long threaink 
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„ . melanocephalns, (TAn. Jtrd. 472) 
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- — j are trees. It feeds almost entirely on 
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1 favourite. Loth orioles nest during the rainy 
lermanent residents. In the general list of 
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Casiiarma equisetifoHa. They lay four or five greenish white eggs 
with reddish brown markings. While nesting they are exceedingly 
quarrelsome, and will attack fiercely any birds that may, unconscious 
of committing any trespass, approach their lair. On one occasion 
an innocent myna was busy feeding on the ground just below the 
hole of a tree in which a hen robin was sitting. Without other 
provocation the choleric little robin flew out of her hole straight at 
her enemy, and after administering a vicious peck, was again snugly 
ensconced in her nest, before the poor dazed myna had time to see 
his aggressor. Quickly recovering his senses, he caught sight of 
a squirrel innocently feeding close by, and amply vindicated his 
honour by fiercely attacking the bystander, passing on the peck 
with interest and speedily driving his supposed enemy ofl the field. 
The magpie robin is called the chitho by Konkani Marathas. 

The Shama, Cercotrichas macrura, (Goncl. Jerd. 476), is rare, having 
been found only at Rajapur. But it is common at Savantvadi 
and probably extends throughout the Sahyadri range and the 
well wooded country at its base. 

The Indian Black Robin, Thamnobia fulicata, {Lin. Jerd. 479), is 
also common on the rocky scrub-covered hillsides, overhanging 
creeks and rivers, and is also met wu'th in and about villages. 
ISTeither this nor the last, both of which are permanent residents, 
affects thick forests. Its habits are similar to those of the magpie 
robin. The males are shining black with a whife wing spot, 
and the females dingy brown with chestnut under-tail coverts. 
These robins also breed on ledges of rocks in April and May. 

The Whitewinged Black Robin, Pratincola caprata, {Lin. Jerd. 481), 
481), is also plentiful in suitable localities, but is less widely 
spread than either of the preceding species. It is found either 
alone or in pairs, on rocky bushy hills, but not in dense forest. 
It is a permanent resident, and is a less familiar bird than either 
Copsychus saularis or Thamnobia fulicata. 

The Indian Bushchat, Pratincola indica, {BlytJi. Jerd. 483), the 
same as or very nearly allied to the English meadow warbler, 
or whinchat, is found sparingly during the fair season in open 
ground, patches of tillage, and stony hillsides, but is nowhere 
abundant. It avoids forests, woodlands, and high trees, 
perching on walls and low bushes. The whincliats come early in 
October, the males in brown winter plumage. They stay till late 
in March, when most of the males are getting their black caps, 
wings, and tails, and bright rust-red breasts. The hTilgiri Black 
Robin, Pratincola bicolor, {Syhes.. Jerd. 482),’ nearly allied to 
Pratincola caprata, but larger, occurs at Mahableshvar, and 
probably extends to parts of Ratnagiri but it has not hitherto 
been discriminated. Ko wheatears appear to visit Ratnagiri. 

Suh-Fam . — RuTiCiLLiNiE. — The Indian Redstart, Ruti cilia rufiventris, 
{Vieill. Jerd. 497), is a rather rare bird, very Seldom seen in this 
district. It is a winter visitant only. It is much more common 
in the adjoining district of Satara, to the east of the Sahyadri 
range. 

The Blue Woodchat, Larvivora superciliaris, {iHodgsn. Jerd. 507), 
has been obtained at Gotna in the Sangameshvar sub-division, the 
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The Indian Bluethroat, Cyanecnla suecica, (Lin. Jercl. 514), is found 
sparingly m the Dapoli sub-division, and probably dsewhere^ 
It frequents reeds and long grass on the banks of river beds and 

&5-i?’«m.-OAiMOHiKPM_OftheLargeEeedWarbler,Acrocenhalus 

stentorius (Hemp and Elr. Jerd. 515), a single specimen S been 
^tened by the writer from some bushes on the river bank at 

Th»e„ no record of ite oocnmnce cWW iffc 

516), an active little bird, is a regular cold weatlier visitant but 
nowbere very common It frequents alike tre^ bamboo 
thickets, hedgero^, and high grass and sedge by rivers nmidT 
and nee fields. When freshly moulted the prevail ing cdoW 

the head and upper plumage is a warm dive h™^v^ wHch 
chanps gradually to a plain earth brown. It has a peculiar S 
w^ch has been happily hkened to the sound made by a flint and 

sutorius, (G._ i2 nollire LbSt^t but 

^rustrFiH^ i “ave 

They breed dUng the rdny mLTh^ The lengthened, 

of skill ismadebvTwfZ. ^ well known nest, a marvel 

size, into a raSirthf StehesT’ to their 

cotton thread, or an?sMa?weridT^^ 

fastened ofi and knotted. In the hdlow^+fin*'T®® 

sparmgl^ t^Sr^SSing ^s^Sidf w^^ d^^^’d " d 

St rftrs dSs" 

L hrick-red^ ^ ^ nest. The eggs 

538), 

from the last species by the posSssion^f^T®’ 1 ®'“'^- 

tail feathers, is perhaps the ^ cf 

found in pais o? s3 nartibrtTr^ ^ 

district. \ is perhaps moL KrSharth 

and less often seen in reeds an wren warbler, 

true tailor bird^ and tie breeding- Its nest is also that of a 

are pale blue. season tbe same, but the eggs 
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g'7‘nss, .siaiiding com, or reeds, but is not plentiful. It is probably 
a. p<‘riiiauenfc resident, but tiiere is no record of its breeding in 
fcbis disln'ict. It has a peculiar little jerking flight, as it flits from 
place to place among the blades of grass. 

The Common Wren Warbler, Drjnioeca inornata, (S'l/lces. Jercl, 543 
and 544), is found in corn flelds, grass, hedgerows, and similar 
places, and is common in the northern sub-divisions. It appears 
to be a ] )ernianent resident. According to Mr. Fairbank, it breeds 
in the Ileccan in August, in millet (bdjri) crops, ^ weaving its 
bottlod-sliaped nests,’ and laying greenish blue eggs marked with 
purple brown. 

The Greal Rufous Wren Warbler, Drymoeca rufescens, (Httme, 
Janl. b'Uhhis)^ a larger race separated by Mr. Hume from the 
S[)CCLes described by Jordon as Dryma^ca longicaiidata, (Tichell. 
Jord. 5-kJ!), was found common by the writer in the brambles on 
the siof)es of Fort Yiefcoria, or Biiiikot, and is probably common 
in similar localities in other parts of the district. 

The Allied Wren Warbler, Drymoeca neglecta, (Jerdx 546). A 
single spocinien obtained by the writer at Khed has been iden- 
tilled by M r. Hiimo as referable to the above species, which is 
now believed to be identical with the species described by Jerdon 
as the Jungle Wren Warbler, Drymoeca sylvatica (Jerd. 545). 
These warblers are seen in parties of five or six birds, flying from 
bush to bush, very mitch after the manner of the Yelloweyed 
Babblers, ■ Pjetorhis sinensis, whom they i*esemble in size and 
colouring. Doubtless other Diymoipi, not included in this list, 
occur in the district. They are a very puzzling family, and, as 
Mr. Hume remaihs, “ teiTibly want reviewing.”^ 

8id)-Fam. — PHYLLOscOPiNiE.—Hypolais caligata, {LicM. Jerd. 553 Us). 
A single specimen of this Brown Tree Warbler has been obtained 
by the writer at Khed. Probably it will be found in other 
localities within the district. 

The Bright Green Tree Warbler, Phylloscopus nitidus, {Lath Jerd. 

559) , is ['>Ieiitifnl thronghout the district in the cold weather 
coining early in October. But the bright colours seen on first 
arrival soon fade, not to return till after the next moult. 

The Greenish Tree Warbler, Phylloscopus viridanus, (Bly, Jerd. 

560) , has also been obtained by the writer at Khed. It is very 
like the last species, but has at all times a greyer tint. 

The Large Crowned Warbler, Reguloides occipitalis, (Jerd. 563) has 
been procured at Ratmigiri in the cold weather, but appears rare. 

Other Tree Warblers, such as Sykes’ Warbler, Hypolais rama, (Syhes. 
Jerd. 553), and the Brown Tree Warbler, Phylloscopus 
brevirostris (Striohh Jerd. 554), both of which are included in the 
general Konkan list, probably visit this district in the cold weather. 
Frequenting high trees, they are easily overlooked, and when 


Major Lloyd includes in his Konkan list the Longtailed Wren Warbler 
longicaudata {Tick. Jerd. 544), as well as the Common Wren Warbler, 
Drymojca inornata (Sykes. Jerd. 543), These two species are now believed to be 

vrr*!f.^o’ the summer plumage of lowjkmdata. Stray Feathers, 
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obtained are difficult to identify. Of the Grey Wai 'biers, Sylviinoe 
no representative bas yet been recorded in tlie distrit't, (Jiuindi 
is probable that tbe Lesser Wliite Thi'oat, Sylvia curriica, (Gmeh 
Jenl. 583) visits tbe district in the winter. 

&f5- J^i•?3^.~MoTACILLIM. — Tbe Pied Wagtail, Motacadla mad eras- 
patensis, (Gniel. Jerd. 589), is tbe common wagtail of tlie district 
and a permanent resident. It is found on tbe banks of rivers and 
creeks, and in rice fields, either alone or in pairs. Tlie plinnaf^’e 
varies little at different seasons of tbe year, but tbe bbudv is deeper- 
and purer on tbe chin, throat, and breast during ifie summer 
months. This wagtail is said to breed on river banks durim^ tbe 
hot weather. 

Tbe Blackfaced Wagtail, Motacilla da-kbanonsis, (6Vye.s\ Jnrd. 591 
bis), is also plentiful in tbe cold weather, and is found in small 
parties in rice fields. It is seen only in its winter dress with grey 
bead and white throat. It a-ppears to be generally distributed, 
but is found more plentifully inland than near tbe coast. ^ 

Tbe G-rey and Yellow Wagtail, Calobates nielanopie, (PnlJfu. Jerd^ , 
592), is also plentiful from September to May. It is i-onnd in the 
same situations as tbe pied wagtail, in rice fields, on banks of 
rivers and ponds, near the coast as well as inland. 

W’agtad, JBudytes cinoreoca[)illa, ( Hard. Jerd 
095), appears m sniall flocks in tbe cold Avoatlier, and feeds in open 
fields and bpe plains. ^ Tbe plumage of this and other allied forms 
IS very variable. It is distinguishable from tbe two prccedino- 
species by its elongated bind toe and claw. 

Limonidromns indiens, (GmelJerd. 
595;, has been found only at Rajapnr to the south of Eatnagiri 
and must be a rare species. Ro other wagtails have been observed 

during tbe cold season. 
lof-N Wagtail, Budytes calcarata, (llodqs. Jerd. 

be dkfovSf ^®a:®-®ralK0Blcan list and may hereafter 

tri^alis, (Hn. Jerd. 597). The species of 

which COTresnirnf^Q is Anthns triidalLs, 

and the bird wHch^cs calle^lS^ f Jerdon (597), 

Pim’f A-nflmo ^ I agilis. Tbe much greener Indian 

erfoneousl^lLii^pf’^*^!’ 596), which Jerdon 

found in this called agilig, has hitherto either not been 

posSle S <^f«“i^ated, although it is very 

tree pipits come in smlfflo^fa'^^ Stohc? 

and corn fields fpprliT,™ “ uctoher, and frequent gardens 

and stay till April. ^ both on the coast line and inland, 

commoTthro^^^onU^^^iteSff^’ (T^wtZZ. JeriZ, 600), is also 
and open cultivated ground 

but no nests have hefn.re«tded S thri SstrLr™“°''* 

^losterops palpebrosa, 
P: . species has been r.-ht, T)v- 


Armstrono-'inthesouS^ ^^s been obtained by I)r. 
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IIjo Soutlieni Yeilow Tit, Maebloloplius aplotwim^ (BI//, Jercl 648), 
Ibifi haiidiSome littie bird is common at Batnagiri and generally 
tiiroiigbout iA.e district in well wooded country, and is a permanent 
resident. Like ad other members of the family, these tits ai^e 
gregarious, associating in small flocks, and hunting for fruit and 
insects on the high trees with great activity. Major Lloyd also 
gives the Indian Grey Tit, Parns nipalensis, {Eodgsii. Jerd, 645) 
as a Konkan *species. There is no recoid of it in Ratnagiri. 

fTnic — CORIROSTRES. 

— CoRVtNJE.—The Indian or Bowhilled Corby, Corviis 
macrorhynchus (WagL Jerd, 660), is ahiindant in this district 
m almost every village, and is usually associated with the 
Common ^ Crow, Corvus splendens. In some towns and villages 
both species are equally common, and this is the case at Ratnagnri. 
But some villages are colonized more dr less exclusively by one or 
other species. In the town of Khed, for instance, the bow- 
biiled corbys have a monopoly, and common crows are seldom 
seen. In others again the common crows greatly preponderate. 
Ihe bowbiiled corbys breed in this district from February to the 
end of May, They make rough stick nests lined with haii\, fibre, 
or similar material. The eggs, usually four in number, are 
greenish blue with dusky spots, and occasionally, though rarely, 
pure unspotted blue. This crow is by the nati ves called the dom 

The Common or Ashynecked Indian Crow, Corvus splendens 
iVkUl Jerd. 66Z),iB equally abundant. This .species nests in 
this district in April and May, and again in November and 
idecernber, and it would thus seem as if they had two broods. 
They make similar nests to the corhy’s, and their eggs resemble the 
latter’s in colour and marking, but are smaller and, as a rule, 
perhaps less elongated. Both the common crow and the corby 
roost in large companies, sometimes in clumps of trees near 
villages^ but quite as often in isolated groves far from human 
habitations. They may always he seen congregating soon after 
sunset, and in straggling parties flying oil with much clatter to 
tlicnr chosen roosts, often some miles distant from the scene of 
tluiir daily dqiredations. Mangrove swamps in laige tidal creeks, 
far removed from all habitations, are often patronized by crows! 
rhere is one such roost in a mud island at the meeting of the 
Vashishti and Jagbudi rivers. Here nightly, thousands of crows, 
cormorants, snake birds, egrets, herons, ibises, and other birds 
meet, and hold high revels till long after dark, making night 
hideous with their screams. The stunted mangroves literally 
groan under the weight of myriads of occupants. The settling 
down for the night is a work of time, and is only accomplished 
after incessant squabbles and a tedious and long continued process 
of summary ejectments and hard- won recoveries, A moonlight 
visit and the report of a gun produce the wildest confusion. 
Rising in one vast serried mass, flapping their wings, and screaming 
with all their might and main, the birds darken the sky, and 
raise a very babel round the head and ears o^ the adventui'oua 
intruder, refusing to be pacified at any price. Many minutes 
elapse before the least excitable members of the community 
resettle^ themselves; while the inevitable process of ousting and 
retaliation is repeated after each real or imaginary disturbance, 
Mm^ 
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iteashyneckoclcrow is by tlio Maruthas distiiicviiislrcrl from 
congener by the name of wa-d«k. ^ vomits 

The Indian Magpie Dendrocitta rufe, (Scrip. Jerri 6 U) 
distributed m small _ numbers throughout the district iii wpII 
wooded tracfa, both inland and ne.ar the coast. Its pecnlhrand 
gmitable whistle always betrhys its presence in a g.'ovo or for(^t 
uring the cold season it wanders about the country m 
parties m s^rch of food, fruit, and insects. It bS Tn trf 
in April and May, mating loose thick twig nests, and lavino- fotii> 

The Mtfv?, spcickled with ted 

e natives call this bird the Pantln or washonvoman. 

Myna, Acridothercs tristis 
some localities they are entii^ely absent Tin's invnn 

five m number, and differ from thnso n/fL / ^ nsually | 

by being a trifle smaller Se blue coIoSl I 

deeper. These birds l,Vr> +1, • also perhaps a shade I 

trees indiscriminatelv with a W fitu fling the holes of the I 

and feathers an 

and containing sSw arrangemeni^ I 

proper cup nest! for birdfofThersL BXt-^ T " 

common myna eather townrdo a t ^ myna and the e 

both feed on infects large flocks, and ! 

is saunhi. ’ name for both , 


(Gmd. Myna, Stumia pagodarun 

common in the southeSi ^ boing'somewha 

the rains, and ratfin 2 Ratnagiri dnrin| 

pendent silky black crest is wo birds the lon| 

be seen feeding in comnsTi-ir^^^i'^^Sl species may also oftei 

ground Lth on the 

688 ). is like 

few birds ^ A 

rains, and most probably it Ratnagin at the close of the 

^ore arboreal Jits ha 4 tC^Cm^ weather yisitant. It ia 

PM)»r JO.™ (B ». M 

and April feed lately on tbp ’'^°eded tracts, and during March 
sat-coLntree,EL Ltl™®“*® infest the blossom of the 
5 narterslateinS^r p^r^™^• Theyleavefor their summer 
for this species is^a^'. ^ ^ 7 - The local Marfitha nam 
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Konkan list the Southern 
liulabes rehgiosa, (Lm. Jerd. 692), as found in the 
aaiiyaciM forests to the etctreme south. Probably this -species 
does not extend so far north as Eatnagiri. • 

Co™ Wearer 

Plocens pliilippm-as, (Lm, Jerd, 694 ) h 

everwhere. In the cold weather vast flocks may be 
seen scoping the countp in search of grain. They are grep-arious 
Schr^^Tp usually frequent the same trees night after 
3 in tidal creeks are frequently 

used for this purpose. They breed in August and September 

are too well known to need 
description. In the neighbourhood of the coast, cocoanut palms 

sTarcffw^T'' building sites. Inland, where palms are 
r f Zi^bus jujuba, the Ma^r, Acacia catechu, and the 
tamaiind are favourite trees. Several nests are usually found in 
the same tree, and a few of the unfinished nests, wanting the 
tubular entrape, which the cocks are fancifully said to ‘ build 
^lely for their own u.se and edification, are always to be seen. 

th^^estT”' ** e>:«’'isively used in building 

toe nests. Where there is no coir the birds use strong grass. As 

Dr Jerdon pointed out, the nests made of coir are always leas 
bulky than those made of grass. The eggs, usually two, arf dead 
white ovals. Ihe natives call this species the hhorade, a term 
applied IB tile Deccan to the rosy pastor. 

ivSwJ-Pam.--BsTaEtoiM.-_The Blackheaded Munia or Amadavad 




I. t» 


A ™v. j - 1 “Tl t , .uppneauea munia or Amadavad, 

aTtoA*^*”^ (Lin. Jerd. 697), is rather rare in this district, 

although Jerdon says it is abundant on the Malabar coast. A few 
pecimps have been obtained at Eatnagiri, where they were found 
in the bushes growing in the salt marshes fringing one of the tidal 
backwaters. The crops of those examined were found full of 
grass seeds. As only a few birds were seen, and there is no record 
of their occurrpce elsewhere in the district, these individuals 
were probably stragglers. 

Ibe Sptted Munia, Amadina punctulata, (Lin. Jerd. 699") is 
abundant m certain localities, but partially distributed. At Khed 
it IS very common in the cold weather associating in considerable 
flocks, and frequenting corn fields, threshing floors, and rick 
yards, it appears to keep to well wooded country, and to avoid 
the immediate neighbourhood of the coast. It is probably a 
, permanent resident. i«uoamy a 

The Whitebacked Munia, Amadina striata, (L. Jerd- 701), is common 

°jcbards, a thin bush, from the coast 
to the Sahyadris. Like other manias, except in the breeding season, 
it IS social in its habits. Its nests are found at various times of the 
yeax. In Dapoli eggs have been found in October, and young birds 
m January;. A pst was also found to be occupied by a pair of 
uf ® apparently only as a roosting plLe, as 

nest was twice revisited, no eggs were discovered. 
The nests are globular balls of grass, loosely put together with a 
small _ side entrance, and covered outside with dry blades of 
»ao/im, Llousme coracana, or some similar cereal. The ego's are 
small white ovals. are 

The Pintail Munia, Amadina malahariea, (lAn. Jerd. rOST is found 
here and there throughout the district, but is not commoli. The 
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eggs of this species have been found in January <, Both nests and 
eggs closely resemble those of the preceding species. In the 
general Konkan list Major. Lloyd includes the Green Waxhill, 
Estrelda formosa, {LatK Jerd. 706). No specimens of this bird 
have yet been obtained in Ratnagiri. 

Sub-Fam . — Passbrim. IThe House Sparrow, Passer domesticns, 
(Li7i. Jerd. 706), is fortunately comparatively a scarce bird in this 
district. It is only met with in some of the larger towns and 
villages, and is nowhere unpleasantly plentiful or confiding. In 
Ratiiagiri itself it is scarcely ever seen. They build in the hot 
weather in thatched roofs and in holes of walls, and the eggs 
are not distinguishable from those of its familiar English relative. 

The Yellownecked Sparrow, Gymnoris flavicollis, (FranJd. Jerd. 711), 
is also scarce, but appears to be generally distributed throughout 
the district. 


Suh-Fam. — - Emberizim. — The Blackheaded Bunting, Euspiza 
melanocephala, (Scop. Jerd. 721), is the only bunting that has 
been found in the district. The writer obtained a single specimen 
at Khed in March from a small flock that were found feeding in a 
field threshing floor. It has not yet been obseiwed elsewhere. 

The Common Bose Pinch, Carpodacus 
erythrinus, (Pal Jerd. 738), has been found in Chiplun in the 
cold weather, hut appears to be rare. Major Lloyd includes in the 
general Konkan list the Pinkbrowed Rose Pinch, Propasser 
rhodocrous,-(74>. Jerd. 742), from Matheran. It has not been 


found in Ratnagiri. 


Sicb-Farti. Alaudim. — The Rufous-tailed Pinch Lark, Ammomanes 
phcenicura, (FranM. J erd. 7 58), abundant in the Deccan is rare below 
the Sahyadris. According to J erdon, it is unknown on the Malabar 
coast. Specimens have been found at Dapoli, and it is probably 
sparingly distributed in other localities, 

Pyi^hulauda grisea, (Scop, Jerd. 760). 
jmis little lark, called by the natives bhdthoy is abundant throughout 
R especially plentiful on the bare laterite plateau 
which lies immediately above the station of Ratnagiri, and numbers 
ot nests may be found here in October and November. These 
nests are invariably placed on the bare ground under the partial 
shelter 01 a stone. No hollow appears to he scooped out in the ground 
itse^, but a few chips of crumbling laterite are usually scraped up 
? ^ ^ali all round the ill-concealed nest. The nest 

itseit is a soft little pad of fine grass, usually containing as a 
ning a few pieces of wool, of ten shreds stolen from native blankets, 
cam IS. Two eggs only are laid, which are typically greenish 
speckled and blotched with brown. These poor 
little larks have many enemies. Snakes and cowherds destroy their 
eggs, and it they are lucky enough to get safely through the 
dangers^ of brooding, the unprotected nestlings have small chance 
o escaping rom the clutches of merciless Brahmani kites, and 
’'een-eye hamera, who at this time regularly beat and square 
every inch of the bare rocky plains in search of so inviting a feast. 

^ probably two broods in the year, and Jerdon states 

iS t January to March. This finch 

EviropeaMlnlnSl erroneously called ortolans by 
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Ihe SoiitEern Crown Orest, Spizalanda inalabaricaj (Scop. Jerd. 765 
o'hsjy IS common throtiglioxLt the district in open plains, rocky 
plateans, and grassy table-lands. It is a good songster, and sings 
Imidly on the wing. It breeds in September, October, and 
JNcvember, at the same time and in very similar situations as the 
little h inch Lark, and has a second brood in February, Sometimes 
a little more attempt is made to hide the nest, which is now and then 
placed under cover of grass. At other times nests are found on the 
bare rock, sheltered by a stone or a clod of earth. These nests 
are always placed in a slight hollow of the ground, either natural 
or artificial, and are made entirely of grass, coarse grass being used 
outside and a finer grass inside. Two or three eggs are laid. The 
ground colour is greyish white, and the eggs are speckled with 
vanoxis shades of brown and inky purple. It is not uncommon to 
find single eggs of this species laid prematurely on the bare rock 
without any nest having been prepared. The Marathas call this 
species oMnd'id and ghorpL 

The Indran Skylark, Alaiida giilgnla, (FranU. Jenl. 767), is found 
in similar situations to the crown crest, whom it resembles in its 
general appeai’anco and crested head, but from which it may 
easily bo known by its much longer hind claw. This species 
appears to be rare and has been observed only in the south of the 
district. Iwo races of skylark were separated by Jerdoii as 
Aiauda giilgula (767) and Alauda malabarica (768). Both have 
been separately enumerated in the general list of Konkan species. 
But ^ it is now generally held that Alauda malabarica is not' 
entitled to rank as a distinct species. 

Orier — GEMITOEES. 

I’he 'pigeons and doves found in this district comprise two 
species of green pigeon, one wood pigeon, the blue rock pigeon 
five turtle doves, and one ground dove. Of these only the southern 
gi-een pigeon and the spotted dove are at all common or abundant 
though the common ringdove, Turtur risoria, occasionally visits the 
more open parts of the district in large flocks during the cold 
weather. The blue rock pigeon, and the little gTeyfrohted green 
pigeon, _ Osmotreron malabarica, are more or less scarce, while the 
remaining species are all rare. 

Ihm -TEBRONiM.-Th 0 Green Pigeon, Crocopus 

chlongastor, {Myth. Jerd. 773), is found abundantly, both inlLd 
and near the coast, in all well wooded tracts. They associate in 
flocks throughout the greater part of the year, wandering far in 
search of fruiting trees. A banyan or &pipal, or a large Jor, Zizyphua 
jnjuba, with ripe fruit is sure to draw them, and if undistm-bed 
they will spend hours feeding in company with numerous perchers. 
They roost in large parties in thick groves and temple forests 
As a rule they are very shy and easily disturbed. Their flesh is 
good eating, but perhaps inferior to that of the blue rock pigeon. 
The native name is flmsma. ^ ^ 

The Malabar or Greyfronted Green Pigeon, Osmotreron malabarica 
{Jerd. 775), is found both north and south in the inland well 
wooded tracts, but is never seen near^tbe coast. It associates in 
considerable flocks in groves and forests, but is by no means 
common. The eyes both of this and the last species are exceedingly 
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beautiful, an inner ring of crimson enclosed in an outer circle of 
blue, wbicli, when blended, give a violet line to tlie whole iris.i 

Fam. — CoLUMBiDiB. Suh^Fam. — Palumbin^*— T he Nilgiri Wood 
Pigeon, Palumbus elpbmstonii,(/S2//ce5. JercL 786), has been obtained 
in the CMplun sub-division in the Sabyadri forests and no doubt 
"occurs all along the range. It is well known at MaMblesbvar. 

Sul-^Fam, — CoLUMBiM. — Tbe Blue Eock Pigeon, Columba intermedia 
(StrichL Jerd. 788), is comparatively scarce in tins district, as are 
several other grain-feeding birds. Tbe land is too poor for them 
and tbe inferior bilLgrowm grain, wbicb is tlie staple produce of 
tbe rugged barren soil, is ill suited to its taste and voracious 
appetite. Wisely therefore tbe blue rock prefers tbe Deccan with 
its rich millet crops and tbe snug boles in its iiinnerous wells and 
temples. Here and there a few small colonies bavti been established. 
At the island fort of Suvarndurg a few pigeons are always to be 
found living in boles of tbe massive old sea walls, and wilder than 
the wildest of Engbsb wood pigeons. At Cbiplan there is a small 
settlement, and at several places in tbe Sabyadri range they may 
be seen in tbe boles and crevices of perpendicular scarps, where 
there is a perennial fall of water. There is also a large colony 
of pigeons inhabiting the rocks oS Venguila, twelve miles or so 
from the mainland. During tbe height of tbe south-west monsoon, 
the strong wind makes it difficult for tbe birds to return to their 
island home after a flight to tbe mainland, and it is said that 
during the fair season they board grain in their homes for use 
uring the stormy weather. Tbe fact requires to be verified. If 
true, it gives a good illustration of tbe development of a special 
instmct to meet exceptional needs. ^ 

Ri^ous T«rtlo Dove, TuHnrmoem, 
Lest of tlie and all along the 

TeSef Sit & ^ a Eatoagiri 

at Gotna in Sangameehvar, the 
aast of the Saliyadri water-shed. 

a mere strapcrlw tt, ^ * Gotna, and mnst therefore be considered 

‘i: r 

Savantvadi; ^ If has, however, been found at 

almost entirely liS abnndant everywhere, 

dove’s nests L i, The spotted 

two glossy white eo*gs Tbp^t! family, it lays 

thinlt th^ Smlw ,-t • ^ stick platforms, so 

being rolled over the sides rit?® always in danger of 

favolrite sites forXtr nests S' 1®^ trees a^e the 

by the Konkani as weU as the Decca^StSr '' 

I be Common Bing Dove • • 

» >4. fiociJ m 
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cold montlis, disappearing entirely at the approach of the hot 
weather, and in all probability returning .to the Deccan plains to 
breed. They feed in large parties on the bare stubble, keeping 
to the open cultivated plains, and avoiding thick foi’ests. 

The Red Ring Dove, Turtur tranquebaricus, (Serm. /ere?. 797). 
A pair of. this pretty species was seen by the writer at .Khed at 
the end of March, out of which one was secured as a specimen. 
There appears to be no other record of its occurrence in any part 
of the Konkan. 

Fctm* Gotjridji. — The Emerald Dove, Chalcophaps indica, (Idn, 
Jerd. 798), has been found on the north bank of the Shastri river, 
about twelve miles from the coast. It has not been found 
elsewhere ; but as it usually affects thick forests it may perhaps 
have been overlooked. _ 

Order — RASORES. 

Rasoms. — The district is poorly supplied with gallinaceous 
birds. Sand grouse^ Painted francolins^ and Grey partridges are 
entirely wanting, and Grey and Rain quail are so scarce that they 
are hardly worth the trouble of beating for. The only game bird 
that is at all plentiful or common, is the pretty little jungle bush 
quail or dwarf partridge, found on all the bushy hill sides that 
overhang the deep valleys and ravines intersecting the rugged 
country. ^ Jungle Fowl and Spur Fowl are rarely seen away from the 
Sahyadri forests, while Pea Fowl are, though more widely distributed, 
nowhere plentiful. The following species are known to occur : 

Phasianidjj. Pavonim .—The Common Peacock, 

mor, Pavo cristatus, (Idn. Jerd- 803), is found sparingly 
throughout the district in suitable localities. The steep slopes 
that overhang the large tidal creeks, if well clad with trees and 
bushy undergrowth, usually contain peafowl, and any evening 
about sunset the birds may be seen and heard as they come 
down to the banks to feed, . Inland they resort to large temple 
groves with luxuriant undergrowth, hillside forests, and well 
wooded ravines. In no part of the district are they tamed or in 
any way encouraged by the natives, and consequently wherever 
found they are wild and difficult to approach. They breed during 
the rainy months, and the males begin to assume their splendid 
trains in May, 

GATjLiNiK. — The Grey Jungle Fowl, Gallus sonnerati, 
(Tem. Jerd, 813), the ran homhda of the MaratMs, is plentiful 
throughout the Sahyadri range in the tract known as the Konkan 
range crest, but is scarcer on the western 

slopes, which alone fall within Ratn%iri limits. A few stragglers 
are sometimes seen or heard in the larger and higher hills, which, 
though detached from the main range by steep valleys, are yet 
united by unbroken belts of forest. Fo jungle fowls are found in 
any of the isolated forests between the. base of the Sahyadris and 
the sea. In the Sahyadris the eggs of this species are found usually 
in April or May. Eggs are occasionally set under domestic hens, 
but the chicks are exceedingly difficult to rear in confinement. 
The peculiar broken crow of the grey jungle cock is well known. 
To the traveller climbing the Sahyadri hills, and passing step by 
^ step from the enervating heat of the ^plains to the cool bracing 
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mountain air, the crowing of the cocks and tlie note of tlie green 
barbet are among the most welcome sounds that fall on his ear. 

TheEed Spur Fowl, <jalloperdix spadicens, {Gmel. Jerd. 814), is 
abundant in all the thick forests of the Sahj^adri range, but like 
the grej jungle fowl, more so on the summit of the range than in 
the western slopes. A few of these birds are also to be found here 
and there in large temple forests in the Thai Konhan^ or country 
below the QMis ; but they are rare in such localities, and, as a 
rule, are seldom found beyond the evergreen forests of the main 
Sahyadri range. Keeping to thick cover and running at the 
slightest alarm, they are difficult bii^ds to shoot, except iii the grey 
of the morning before they leave their roosts on the trees, or 
unless with the aid of dogs to flush and tree them. Spur fowls 
are by the natives called sliakdtrL 

Jem.— TETRAOMDaj. Swh-Fam.— -PERDiciNiE.-— The Jungle Bush 

Quail, or Dwarf Partridge, Perdicula asiatica, {Lath. Jerd. 826 
or Perdicula cambayensis apud Jerdon), is plentiful on all the 
Bcrub-clad hillsides of the district from the coast to the Sahyadris 
and is a permanent resident. Small coveys are constantly 
flnshed in walking through thin brushwood and patches of 
tillage on the borders of open forest. When first flushed, they 
rise together and Aj to the tHckest cover they can find, whence 
they are difficnlt to dislodge. When separated, they call eaeerlv 
and incessantly to their companions, and if not disturbed, will 
very_ quickly I’ei^ite. They feed chiefly in the mornings and 

^73' ft PfH and stnhble, and may often 

wf dnst-bat^ on the roads that cut through the 

foiest. The pl^age of the males, females, and young birds differs 

considerably, and the former with their pencilled blade and white 

S? bv A bush quail, Uva, are 

w f 7^. iiatives on dark nights with the aid of torches 
Huddled toge&er in a compact little bunch, and completely 

find tLm f enough to 

January. 

if £ 11 • cate-au-lait colour. In the ^ener-^l Konfroii 

known with certainty to occur in fTii® i * x • , 

Painted Bush Quail is to he found in fh *Ae 

Painted Prancolin is not met*^th in ^^'^yeAri forests ; but the 
Bock Bush Quail also appears to b® t district. The 

north and south of the^^strict bv +b *7® 
specimens of the latter sSito &r Bute t 

pronounced to be so dark a race as i examination were 

race as to be almost a distinct species. 

.1 Trt ■ . . .1^ X . ■ 




(Bonn. Jerd. 

^ met here and there and at on^ n + A few stragglers 

^ Khed, a few bS may localities, as at o£|lun 

fields of fur, Ca3anus>dic4 and hSp^^aS ^^^ther in the 

; nemp and other winter crops 
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Tnrnix dnssninieri, dtirva (Tem Wr7 «Qt;^ ■ 
mdeiy distributed, but is nowhere common or aLndfnf^^Ti •* 
found m groves, thin brushwood, and tilled 
always flushed singly rarely in nairs and nj=.Tr ' ■ ’ almost 

probably a permane^^ resSenr ^ ^ I* 

Orier— G eaeMTOEES. 

Geamatoees. — The numerous tidal creeks and >.ooV t 
whose soft mud banks harbour myriaS of moll 
aquatic insects, and other slimy W l•nvfti ®‘'®^ 
the rice fields/ mangrove s Wps an^ 
which the coast portion of the ^strict aboLds^'^tttra^^ 
large and motley company of waders or shore Wrds Th. 
only_ shooting worth the name throughout the distkct ^« 
furnished by representatives of this ordek TW™ 

rci‘s^rs;“s.rxts ■ 

demoiselle crane and other birds of this order wh^nreS'l 
to water, are unknown. A p-air. wnlden -nlAtri ° prefer land 
little ringed plover, who e thei? If/ 
between river sides and grassy plains arp. equally 

while the little sand plovera and therSVitLTL™-°““°u’ 

are never seen far from water are abundauf 

places. Amongst the Longirostres snirm ^ suitable 

curlews are numerous, while the godwits^and -fif 

rare or entirely absent. The ^75 LaHw? • 

the jacanas, water-hens, coots and rails is hardlv^7*^^“n 

water-hens or gallinules, the bald coot^and tb^LiaXare^Iu 

mth certamy known to ononr, and moat of thS ^ 
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rare. But tlie galliuules and rails aro inveterate skulkers 
and difficult to find, and probably two or tbreo otber species 
o£ tbe latter occur and bavo been overlooked. Among.st the 
Cultirostres only one species of stork occurs. The herons 
and egrets are numerously represented, the European 
bittern being the most notable exception. The pelican ibis 
the shell ibis, and the black ibis or king curlew .so common 
in the Deccan, are. though their occurrence might bo fairly 
expected, not found in the district. 


yriJe- PEESSmOSTRES. 

Ehm. — Otitim. — The Lesser Morikin, Syjdicotidcs aurita, (Lafli, 
Jeri. 839), is exceedingly rare in tin's district. A straggler is now 
am then, perhaps once in two or three years, fiu.slied and baiw'cd 
when heating for quail in the fields of tur and puvta tuiar Ohiphm. 
A florikin has also been shot in a nui’scry belonging to tho forest 
department at Dapoli. 

^o/>n- CuESOEiDji. — The Indian Cotir!3or, Cursorin.s coroinandelicns 
yGmel. Jerd. 840), so plentiful in the Deccan plains and uplands’ 
IS also very rare below the Sahyadris. A few aro to he 
. laterite plateau above the station of Ratriagm, and 

mmviduals are occasionally seen in the dry table-lands in tho 
Uapoli and Cliiplun snb-divisions. 

Zetw.— G laeeoiid.®.— T he Large Swallow Plover, Glarcolaorientalis, 
(Leach. Jerd. 842), has been pTOcnred at Ratnagiri in August, 
unij two birds were seen and the species is rare. 

Pam.— C haeadeidji. SMb-Pam.— CHAEAUEiNa.— Tho Grey Plover, 
bqnatarola helvetica, (Gmcb Jerd. 844), is also rare. In the cold 
season, a nock is now and then seen near tho coast, or on tho banks 

ot the large tidal creeks. 

P^^radrius Mvns, (GWZ. Jerd. 845), is, 
® «io«lerato sized flocks on the 
® t" J’ice fields 

their fsnr neighbourhood of tho rivers, returning to 

Ac^Z f*® the receding tide, 

eventows^'ila+lf^ species breed in this country 

verified T-f +n ® This statement has never been positively 

th?ml A- 7 “ this district, it is at least certain 

nIover"!n™r ® ■'^'ery early and leave very late. Golden 

nlnniflcre ®Tvlr^^ district in their handsomenuptial 

r°Tf’ "®^^htis geoffroyi, (Wagler. Jerd. 846), 
Sh sm«1n atGuhagarin Maroh in company 

SgedSte? ® sand Vvor and the KeLsh 

mongola, (Pallas. Jerd. 847), is 
ti^ creeks bn+re^® T’^ather on the seashore and up the 
flocks and is far inland,. It associates in large 
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^gialitis cantiana (Lath. Jerd. 848). 
A flock of tliase birds was seen by tbe writer in March on the sea 
shore at Gnhagar, anti one specimen was obtained. They have 

o^er if T 

Other parts of the coast, both north and south. 

f -^gialitis cnronicus, (Gmel. 

Jtrd. 849;, the Bing Dottrel, as it is often called, is also common, 
fr qnenting river banks and rice fields. Its neat and conspSZs 
f' eoUarat once distinguishes it from the lesser 

sand plover. As a rule, also, it is found on drier land and in 

p««Sr5iS. ““ “ 1’““'^' “ 

Sv,b-Fam. Vanhlldjj!. — Of the Blacksided Lapwinj?, Cheltusia 
gregaria, (I cdlas. Jerd. 852), two individuals were in October 
ib/8, seen on the bare laterite plateau above Eatnagiri. One 
specimen was secured. There appears to be no other record of 
its occurrence m the Konkan. 

The Redwattled Lapwing, Lobivanellns indicus, (Bodcl. Jerd. 855) 
the well known “ Did-you-do-it ” is abundant everywhere by 
nvers, streams, tanks and rice fields, and is a permanent resident, 
breeding m the bare stubbles in April and May, and laying typical 
Ptis and all other lapwings are called tzM by the 
fSf ^ Lapwing, Lobipluia malab^ca, 
(Eod^. /erd. 856), IS comparatively scarce. A pair may nowand 
then be found on the drier uplands and the laterite plateaus near 
the coas^ but the climate of the district is too danip to attract' 
tJiem, iJie few that are seen appear to be permanent residents. 

B»5^am^BsACiy^ -The IndianStone Plover, CEdicnemus scolo^ 

(B.Q. Gni. Jerd. 859), the Common Thiekknee, or Stone Curlew 
or Norfolk Plover or Bastard Blorikin, is a very rare bird in this 
district. A straggler lias now and again been obtained at CbiBlun 
and one or two are usually to be found on the laterite plateau 
above the Eatnagiri station, keeping under cover of the thin 
stunted bns^s and coarse grass. Throughout the adjoining 
district of Satara it is a common bird. ^ ^ 

Oyster Oatcher or Sea Pie, Hoematopus 
ostralegns, (Li^ Jerd. 862), visits the coast and large tidal 
crooks m small docks in tbe cold season. It comes in September 
and leaves in March. At low tide it feeds on the mud banks 
picking up molluscs and shell dsh, frequently standing in the 
water up to its knees, probing with its long bill in the mud. It is 
a very shy bird, and specimens are difficult to procure. 

Tribe --^LOmiROSTmS. 

8uh-Fam.—ScoL0i^AcmM.—The Pintailed Snipe, 
uallinago sthenura, (Kulil. Jerd. 870), comes in great number in 
weather towards the end of October or the beginning 
of November. The habits and haunts of this species arl 
exactly similar to those of the common snipe, from which 
out few snipe shooters distinguish it. It appears to be 
equally, it not more common, throughout the district, and a 
moderate bag of snipe is usually found to contain about an equal 
proportion of each species. In the early months of the regular 
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snipe season, November and December, tlic disfrief iffnv 
averse rainfall, contains innumerable ’snipe "imndV £ in 
addition to the salt uimhes and sedgy Ixmks of the tidal creeks 

mi® tbousands of acrernfflS 

nee fields. The snipe -with so many choice feeding- grounds 
are consequently much scattered, and a great deal ohSoriS 
walking through sticky moimses is necessary to secure 0 ^ 0 ^ 
moderate hag. By slow degrees the flooded area contracts and 
in January and Pebrnaiy the few large grounds that sHll’boM 
water are btemlly fuU of snipe. Both tL^dnSil i tltn 
snipe remain in the district till the middle or end of March a few 
stragglers delaying their departure till the middle of April.’ 

gaBinaim^ {Gm.. Jenl. 871) comes at 
the same time as the last species, and is cqaally abimdit 

T- _ rw . 


The Jack Snipe, Gallinago gallinula, (Lin Jml 87‘.>1 i« 

“<> ‘»vo iL, 

Kljncta bengalmm, (x<,a Jai. 

when beatins- ^ swampy grass, rush, and sedge. 

The female^is ]arger“Sanhe£al^®^ T 

marked. Its slow hEiw -fl-tui ^ conspicnoasly 

beaters at once d' s® it nses almost at the feet of the 

sniprls S but \ ^ Maratha names for all species of 

them by the tern pdn£,w£rquay“^' distinguishes 

Srfxls f^ndln t£~cnn^ Curlew, Numenius lincatus, (Oiiv. Jml. 
theii first Si^Tl wr? *>*^1 ‘wrecks. On 

feeding on onen eratsw^nf • ^ September, many are seen 

Dapoli. ^ P uplands, as at the station of 

878), ^is 

parties of tkree to 9 iV W/ic ® weather, and feeds in small 
The Maratha name for both species! 

Thftr^^' ^ 

weather visitant £^tn^£’ is a coi"* 

occasionally found in tbp pptd coijinion, hut one or two are 

and in flooded rice fields Tt • the edges of reedy ponds 

tidalcreeks. ^ if ever seen on the l^s of 


plentifal in the ^strict t!n the l! 

It frequents river bankR m 1 nowhere abundant, 

solitary. t.anks, laarshes, and rice fields. It is usually 
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Of tlie Common Sandpiper, Tringoides hypolenens, (Lm, Jerd. 893), 
J erdon remarks tkat in India it is perkaps the least common of the 
three sandpipers. As regards the Ratnagiri district, this is 
incorrect, for the little ‘ snippet ’ is one of its most common and 
widely distrihnted birds. In the cold weather, throughout the 
length and breadth of the district, on the sandy beach, on rocks 
jutting into the sea, in the tidal estuaries, on sand and mud banks, 
in mangrove swamps and salt marshes, in rice fields and on margins 
of ponds, by mountain streams and rivulets, in short wherever 
there is water from a puddle to the ocean, this industrious and 
familiar little bird is found. On the other hand the spotted and 
green sandpipers are comparatively uncommon. These birds come 
early in the cold weather and stay till the beginning of May. The 
native name for all the sandpipers is tivala, > 

The Greenshanks, Totanus glottis, (Lin. Jerd. 894), is plentiful 
during the cold season on all the large rivers and tidal estuaries. 
It is usually alone, but occasionally congregates in moderate sized 
flocks. 

The Redshanks, Totanus calidris, (L. Jerd. 897), is also plentiful in 
the winter on the muddy banks and lagoons of the tidal creeks. 
It is more gregarious in its habits than the preceding, 

Fam. — HiMANTOPOniDiE. — The Stilt or Longlegs, Himantopus 
Candidas, (JBonnat Jerd. 898), is rather a rare bird in this district. 
One or two stragglers are occasionally seen during the cold season 
on the larger creeks, but they seldom make any stay, and are 
never in large flocks. 

2Vi6a— LATITORES. 

JPam. — Paeridji. — The Pheasant-tailed Jacana, Hydrophasianus 
chirurgus, (Scop. Jerd. 901), is during the cold season found 
in small flocks throughout the district in large ponds over- 
grown with weeds and lilies, amongst which by means of its long 
toes, it picks its way with ease and rapidity. The jacanas are shy 
and restless, always on the alei*t, rising with a loud plaintive cry, 
and circling round the pond several times before again alighting. 
They leave the district in the hot weather, before they assume their 
summer garb and lengthened tails. The Bronzewinged Jacana, 
Parra indica, (Lath. Jerd. 900), included in the general 
Konkan list, has not hitherto been observed by the writer 
anywhere within the limits of the Ratnagiri district. 

Fam.---'EKLUX)M. GALLiNUXira.~The Bald or Common 

Coo% pdnhmhdi, Pulicaatra, (Lin. Jerd. 903), is said to have been 
very plentiful some years ago in the lagoons at the meeting of the 
V4shishti and Jagbudi rivers. Of late years the coots have 
forsaken their old haunts, and saving an occasional straggler, none 
are now seen. It is also noticeable that with the desertion of the 
coots, who are usually considered good decoys, the number of ducks 
that yisit the same locality has also conspicuously decreased. A 
solita% individual is seen now and then in large reedy ponds in 
the cold season, but the species is now decidedly rare. 

The Water Hen, Gallinula chloropus (Lin. Jerd. 905). A pair or 
more of water hens may be found in almost any little frequented 
reedy pond. They are great skulkers, and are flushed with difficulty. 
Wherever found they are probably permanent residents. Their 
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assumed their splendid dorsal trains, they disappear to breed. A 
tew ot these birds may possibly remain in the district to breed, 
but no breeding' haimts have ever been discovered by the writer, 
hike most of their tribe, these egrets, lonely during the daytime, 
towards sunset gather in vast numbers to wend their way to 
? .** 4 ?^ mangrove trees, which form common roosting places 
or them, as well as for countless cormorants, crows, ibis, and 
snake birds. The native name for all the white egrets, large and 
small, is hah. “ 

The Little Epet, Herodias garzetta, (Lin. Jerd. 927), is still more 
plentiiul than the last throughout the cold and hot weather, 
disappears at the first burst of the rainy season. Its habits are in 
every way similar to those of the last, but while its larger 
congener affects only broad tidal rivers and their swamps, lagoons, 
and mud banks, the faniiliar little egret strays further inland, 
ana auria^ tlae daytime is found by every rustic stream and water- 
course. The bill is black all the year round, and in its breeding 
plumage in addition to the dorsal train, which it wears in common 
with all other herons and egrets, it has a crest of two elongated 
white leathers and marked breast plumes, both of which are 
wanting m the preceding species. The train also lasts longerthan 
in other members of the family. It is not unusual to find the last 
year s train preserved in a more or less ragged state up to March, 
when not a vestige of this ornament remains on the person of 
Herodias torra. 

The Ashy Egret, Demiegretta gularis, (JBosc. Jerd. 928), is found 
sparingly on the large creeks during the fair season, and usually 
m company vrith the white egrets, whom it resembles in its habits, 
being lonely by day and gregarious by night. 

The Cattle Egret, Bubulcus coromandus, (Bodd. Jerd. 929), thouo^h 
less plentiful than the little egret, is spread throughout the district 
It roosts m company with the other members of its family, but 
keeps in flocks during the daytime and is never alone. Its habits 
of foliowmg cattle wherever grazing is well known, but like other 
egrets it feeds also on fish and tadpoles. Bice fields are its favourite 
fcedmg grounds, and it is this species and not, as stated by Jerdon, 
the Pond Heron, Ardeola grayii, (Jerd. 930), that in Western India 
IS usually called the Paddy Bird, The cattle egret is during the 
gi-eater part of the year white all over. In May the head, neck 
and breast are bright orange buff, and a dorsal train of the same 
hue 18 developed. During the rainy season this bird disappears 
from the district presumably to breed elsewhere. If wounded or 
caught alive it is very easily tamed and is an amusing pet, being 
especially active, after lamps are lighted, in gobbling up the 
innumerable insects attracted by the lights. These birds would 
appear to have a horror of thunder and lightning ; for one evening, 
at Harnai, during a very severe storm, a terrified egret took refu<?o 
in one of the bath-rooms of -tho house iu which the "writer was 
staying. On being discovered and politely shown the door, it 
evinced a decided objection to again braving the elements, and 
although it had suffered no injury, was with difficulfy expelled on 
the following morning, long after the storm had ceased. 

The Indian Pond Heron, lagla or Mm, Ardeola grayii, {Syles. Jerd. 
930) , is very abundant throughout the district in swamps and rice 
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fields, ponds and rivers. Its habits are too well known to need 
description. It dons its full breeding plumage, long white crest 
and dark maroon train about the end of May, and is almost 
completely transformed by the process. It probably breeds in the 
district. 

The Little Green Bittern, Butorides javanica, {Horaf. /erd. 931) 
found throughout the district on all the creeks and rivers is 
especially plentiful in the mangrove swamps of the Savitri. It is 
a permanent resident and breeds in April and May. The nests 
are small flat stick platforms placed in trees or bushes overhangins 
water, and are well hid from view. The eggs arc of a pure pale 
sea_ green, or em de Nil colour. This species is chiefly nocturnal 
m its ha,bits, seldom coming out of its thick cover before sunset. 
The natives call this bird the hJuxjixTi hofubduj or swamp hen. 

A single specimen of the Chestnut Bittern, Ardetta cinnamomea, 
{btmeL Jerd. 933), was, when beating for snipe, procured by the 
Tmter in^ a reedy swamp in the Dapoli sub-division. It is verv 
skulking m Its habits and is flushed with difllculty from the dense 
cover it affects. Probably it occurs sparingly in suitable localities. 

The Fight Heron, Fyctieo^ griseus, (Lin. Jerd. 93?), has been 
obtamed at Dhamapur in the Mhlwan sub-division. It probably 
occurs e sewhere in the ^strict, but is rare, and owing to its 
nocturnal habits, is difficult to find. ® 

The Spoonbill, Platalea 
lOTCorodia, (L. Jerd. 939), very rarely visits the district. One or 
two stragglers have been shot on the Vashishti river 

melanocephala, (Lath. 
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are well suited for duck grounds^ and miglit be expected to attract 
vast numbers of wild duck. In suck localities with the help of a 
canoe^ and by stalking or driving according to the nature of the 
ground, good shooting may in some years be had. In other years so 
few ducks visit the district^ and these are so scattered in out-of-the-way 
places, that their pursuit does not repay the trouble. Few ducks are 
found at any great distance from the coast. Here and there an old 
disused pond attracts a small |)arty of gadwalls, teals, or pochards, 
but the banks of the rivers in their freshwater section are so 
frequented by men and cattle that they afford no sufficient shelter. Of 
the Mergitores, the little grebe or dabchick is the sole representative. 
The next tribe, the Vagatores, contributes four kinds of gulls and 
five of terns ; the other family of this tribe, theProcellarida 3 , consisting 
of albatrosses and petrels, being unrepresented. Lastly, the large 
tribe of Piscatores has but two representatives, the little cormorant 
and the snake bird. 

!rn&c-LA.MELLIEOSTIlES. 

Fcf/7n. — PHasNico'PTEEiD/Tii, — The Flamingo, Phcenicopterus antiquorum 
(Fallas, Jerd, 944), in small, numbers visits the large tidal 
backwater to the north of Ratnagiri fort during the cold weather, 
and specimens have been obtained by Dr, Armstrong. They have 
not been observed elsewhere in the district, 

F am, — Anserid jj. Suh-Fam. — ISTETTAPODiXiS. — The Whitebodied 
GoOvse^Teal or Cotton Teal, Hettapus coromandelianus, (Ghnel. Jerd^ 
951), is found here and there during* the cold weather in suitable 
places, but is comparatively scarce. It is often alone and does 
not appear to be a permanent resident. 

Sul)^ F am., — Tadorn iNis . — The Whistling Teal, Dendrocygna javanica, 
(Ilorsf, Jerd, 952), is very rare in the district. The writer 
once ill February came upon a flock of whistling teal feeding in a 
flooded rice field on the hanks of the Yashishti river, and knows 
of no other instance of their occurrence in the district. The ducks 
in question were exceedingly thin and proved execrable eating, 

Fa^n, — AxatidjiJ. Sub-Fam. — Anatix^. The Shoveller, Spatula 
cljpeata, (Lm. Jerd. 957), is also a rare species in this district. 

In five seasons the writer has only seen one flock. This was 
found on a small river in the Bapoli suh-division far inland. 

The Gad wall, Chaulelasmus streperus, (Lm, Jerd, 961), is found in 
small parties here and there throughout the district during the 
cold weather, in reedy ponds and in the larger rivers, hut is by no 
means abundant. It is excellent eating. 

The Pintail Duck, Dafila acuta, (Lm, Jerd. 962), is almost as 
uncommon as the shoveller. A few are occasionally shot in the 
large duck ground at the meeting of the Yashishti and Jagbudi. 

The Wigeon, Mareca penelope, (Zm. Jerd, 963), is the only species 
of duck at all abundant in the district ; but it is very locally 
distributed. Every year very large flocks of five hundred or 
more visit the lagoons on the Yashishti river and afford good 
sport. They are late in coming, hut fatten very rapidly, and are 
excellent birds for the table. They feed by day in the swamps and 
lagoons, and generally about sunset gather on the open water, 

E 330— 13 
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Passing up or down the river in a boat on a moonlight nio-ht ftio,-,. 
low soft whistle may be heard in all directions. o > 

The Common Teal, Querquedula erecca, (Lin. Jerd. 964), comes earlv 
m the cold wea her in smaU flocks, and though nowhere S 
plentiful, IS widely distributed throughout the district, frequenting 

> alikeopenrivers, reedy ponds, and flooded rice fields. ^ 

Garganey Teal, Querquedula circia, (Idn. Jerd 
965), IS more rare, and, preferring lonely ponds, is not often seen 
on the larger rivers. ■> seen 

&6-PaOT.— PuLiGTOira.-The White-eved Duck Pnlio-nlc 
(^Id. Jerd. 969) differing from theiJe dS by 
and more massive head, has been only once obtained by the writer in 
,, Khed sub-division, and is a rare bird in 

the district The Golden-eye or Tufted Duck, Puliguircrttate 

fo^^d at Chiplun. The general 
Konkan list includes the Redheaded Pochard, Puligula ^erina 

IfeteS' ThI recorded from 

.ttatnagiri. The local vernacular name for all the sneciea of 

“J- cccmiomMf 
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on ilie Ratnagin coast in considerable numbers towards the end 
o± beptember. One year towards tbe close of the south-west 
_ monsoon, after very stormy weather, numbers of this or a «i-Tr>naT. 
species alighted, utterly exhausted on the sea shore at Ha.ma.i or 
fcmvarnditrg. Hundreds were cauglit by tbe fisbermen and Hawked 
about for food. Numbers of their skeletons may still be seen on 
the sea shore high and dry above the tide level, and in the old 
island fort of Suvamdurg. The sea eagles, who freouent this spot, 
also seem to have taken advantage of the helpless state of these 
terns, and to have shared in the general feast ; for several 
nest '^®r®“™'iboth in and immediately below their gigantic 

The Little Tern, Sterna saundersi, (Mcme. Jerd. 988), also visits the 
coast and tidal rivers in the cold weather, arriving with the last 
species in September. 

The Large Sea Tern, Sterna bergii, (Liolist. Jerd. 989), has been 
Obtained at Vijaydurg on tbe coast. 

Tbe Smaller Sea Tern, Sterna media, (Eorsf, Jerd. 990), Has been 
obtained by Dr Armstrong at Eatnagiri. The general Konkan 
list includes tbe Small Marsh Tern, Hydrochelidon hybrida, (Pall. 
ru™’ which also in all probability occui’s in this district 

though no specimen has been obtained. The vernacular word, for 
terns is kira^. the same as for gull., 

TnSe— PISCATORES. 

Jhm.— -G eactjmm. SaS-EbM.— G eagumn.®. — The Little Cormo- 
rant or Shag, Phalacracoras pygmasus, (Pall. Jerd. 1007), is 
exceedingly common thronghout the district on all the large 
rivers, and especially so on the Vashisti. It appears on the 
approach of the rainy season to leave the district, and go elsewhere 
to breed. By day it is sometimes alone and sometimes in small 
parties. These industrious- fishers travel many miles up tie rivers 
in search of choice hunting grounds, returning to a common roost 
at night. Standing on the banks of any of the large rivers about 
sundown,^ one may see thousands wending their way to their chosen 
roost, skimming over the surface of the water in a continuous 
succession of smaH parties. They are called by the natives pdw 
torZa, water crows.^ The Large Cormoi-ant, Phalacracorax carho 
(Lm. ./erd. 1005), included in the general Konkan list, is, if it 
occurs at all, very rare in this district. Probably it does not 
extend so far south. 

PiOTiNiE.— The Indian Snake Bird or AnHnga, pan hudd, 
Plot-ps melanogaster, (Ghnel, JerJ^ 1008), is also very plentiful 
throughout the district, freq,uenting alike large and small rivers. 

It IS probably a permanent resident, hut its nests have not heens 
discovered. Like the heron and cormorant, it is -us-ually solitary 
by day and gregarious at night. ^ 
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The district is well supplied with salt water, and in a lees degree 
■ ' til® rivers, particularly in the Jog near 

DApoli, and far up the tidal creeks and inlets, freshwater fishing is 
carried on. In June, July, and August, when the fishermen do not 
• venture to sea, they fish in canoes in the rivers and creeks. 
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Ratiiagiri rivers are too shorty too small in volume;, and too brackish 
to have any great variety or store of freshwater fish. Stilly as almost 
the whole of the large population are fish-eaterS;, fish is much sought 
afteij the rivers all the year round but especially in June^ July^ and 
August, being from their sources constantly swept by close nets. 
Besides netting, by damming streams, blinding, and stupefying 
the fish with juice, or setting at a hole in the dam a basket 
trap or small-meshed bag-like net, large numbers are caught. 

Sea-fishing goes on all along the coast, but chiefly off the mouths 
of creeks and rivers a few miles from the shore. Except during 
the stormy months of the south-west monsoon fishers are busy all 
the year round, their chief takes being in October and November at 
the close of the rains when surma, hurti, moa, kohar, karel, jamhosa, 
Idtar, mhds, valshingti,lcdne, g ohm, kdnta, hukdiil, kavli, daiidotar, 
giihir, hdta, homhil, hirja, gold, patoldi, haskal, chandgo, sdtdro, 
sMvan and others are caught and salted in great quantities. Later 
on fish are much less plentiful but salting and ciiriiig continue on a 
mailer scale till the break of the rains. The fish are caught both 
in nets and with long lines, but chiefly in nets. The local names of 
the commonest kinds of sea fish besides the above are m/ushi, mgJiU, 
ghol, ddgol, large jiva or isvdl, sarma, harli, sJnngdla, rd/vas, gedar, 
palo, bing, sarge, palu, hotva, sliingti, dori, hdta,'\m'gQ ho^renm, 
hanat, sxRdlljhci7'ti, chevhot,mo(z,kciThctTO, mecliiii, lop, sivu, hangdci, 
sMtakmurdu, him, jams, Mri, mecli, kdvti, golim,h(mclieh, kaja, 
bokera, mdja, dori, hmhdru, and chingak Those chiefly fished 
for by long lines are besides some of the above, the revni, Icarkafa, 
sMtak, sJdngti, dori, jamibora, gohra, palu, karel, jiva, ddgol, moa, ^ 
ghol, shingcila, kohar, gohra, koudecJia, mara, and muslvi of several 
kinds. The hoi, lep, mecJi, and vagJili are also caught by spearing. 
Sed, when dried called kut%, is used foi‘ manure. Accidents and 
deaths ^sometimes occur from the bite of the shark, .konde, or the 
sea snake, maZida. In October, November, and December, whales 
are sometimes seen along the coast, bnt are not molested, and 
porpoise, gada, are at times caught in the nets. Besides curing 
and salting, the fishermen of all classes do a brisk trade during the 
fair season, from Wmber to Ju^e, in collecti^^ and drying the 
fins and maws of different kinds of fish. The trade is in the hands 
. ^ o]as, who buy from the fishermen and send the goods to 

the _BomMy market, whence they ai-e eventually exported to China 
lor ismcriass or .o>platmo TTia 
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Wtf^Th^ process and prevent, it is said, attack? of 

• ^ of from 15 to 20 feet and more, 

' Milk hedge or ludiim Tree Sparge, Euphorbia tirueaUi {Linn.) 
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of wliicli tlie saw is about one-tbird. Tbe nali is considerably 
smaller. Both these fish are caught in the dilvar net moored to 
heavy anchors in from fifteen to fifty fathoms water. On the net 
being hauled up^ should a saw-fish be caught^ a noose is dexterously 
thrown over the saw and pulled tight. The fish is then carefully 
drawn up to the side of the boat^ and the head severed from the body 
at the neck with a large knife. If the fish is too large to be hauled 
on boards it is cut into two or more pieces. Should the take have 
been made close to shore^ the fish is towed to shore and despatched 
there. In handling the saw-fish great care is taken by the 
fishermen to stand well in front of the fish to avoid a lateral blow 
from the formidable weapon with which it is armed. Accidents are 
consequently rare. Harj)oons are never used by the Eatn%iri 
fishermen. In addition to their fins saw-fish yield a large quantity 
of oil. A large gen/i produces^, it is said^ from five to ten mans, 
twenty to forty gallons. Oil is also extracted from shark’s livers, 
which alter cleaning are placed in cauldrons, and slowly heated. 
The fish oil is used locally for preserving the timbers of native craft, 
and is not exported. Oysters, are found on the rocks at 

Harni, Eedi, Eatnagiri, Jaitapiir, Vij ay durg, and other places on the 
coast, those from Jaitapur being considered the best. No attempt 
has been made to farm or preserve oysters in artificial beds. Cockles 
and other bivalves, m?,tZn, are abundant. Besides forming a staple 
article of food to the poorer classes they supply the whole district 
with lime for building pui*poses. Large quantities of shells are 
calcined for this purpose at Juva on the Eatnagiri river, where the 
manufactui’e is of long standing. Two or more species of cuttle 
fish, mdhidy are found on the coast, but it is said not in sufficient 
numbers to make the collection of the bone remunerative. Turtles 
are occasionally caught, and fetch from 2^. to 3s‘. (Es. 1-lJ). The 
whale, devmcisa or g'odfish is, as before mentioned, never pursued. 
The fishmen are aware of their commercial value, but think it 
unlucky to kill them. They also believe that if bad language is 
used to a whale, it will inevitably charge and upset the boat 
containing the offender. So the fishman gives the whale as wide a 
berth as he can. Porpoises are not intentionally caught, and, if 
netted by accident, are usually released. As they are |3lentiful, a 
trade in porpoise hides would probably be very remunerative. 

Though freshwater fishing is carried on by almost all of the lower 
classes, Bhois are perhaps the only caste with whom fishing is the 
chief business of life. Of sea-fishers some are Musalmans and others 
Hindus. The Musalmans, Sunnis known as Daldis, claim an Ai'ab 
descent. This their look supports, and there seems no reason to 
doubt that they have a strain of Arab blood though from 
intermarriage with the women of the country their home tongue is 
now Marathi. The Hindu sea-fishers are, in the north as far as the 
Dabhol river, Kolis, then Gabits, Bhois, Kutis, and Sonkutis, and in 
the south near Malvan, Vengurla, and Eedi, Karvis or Goa native 
Christians. The language of all these fishermen does not, except 
for seafaring teimis and slight peculiarities of accent and 
pronunciation, differ much from that of the cultivators and other low 
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classes. Their houses^ except in a few cases^ are thatched with grassv 
Their dress^ like that of low caste Hindus^ consists of a waistband^ 
langoHy a waistcloth^ dhotar^ a jacket^ bandi, and a cap^ rumdl. They 
own the fishing boats and themselves prepare the ropes and sails. 
In fishing they never go far from the coast. But some who own 
good boats engage in the coasting trade. Their busiest time is in 
the months of November and December when the deep-sea fishing 
begins. 

The depth and rockiness of the coast prevent the use of stake- 
nets. Their place is supplied by two pairs oi^pangdra^ wood buoys 
moored by coir ropes to anchors, pirga. They are set in about fifty 
fathoms water far offshore, but not out of sight of the Sahyadri 
hills. In the rivers and creeks stakes are used, driven into the 
river beds by fastening to each of them two boats on opposite sides, 
at high water ; as the water ebbs the weight of the two boats and 
their crews bear downward perpendicularly on the pointed end of 
the stakes which sink deep into the mud or sand. The stakes are 
generally taken away during the rainy months. 

Small boats, machvds, of from 4 to 9^ tons (11-26 hhandis) 
burden and with one or two masts are used for deep-sea fishing ; 
though a smaller class of boat, an outrigger canoe, called ulmidi}' 
sometimes stays out for a day or two. These and the river canoes, 
dons^ are made by local carpenters. The favourite wood is for 
fishing boats light dhup wood and for canoes ynsbiigo ov undi.^ 
All masts and yards, parhdn, are of teak from the Malabar coast. 
The fishermen do their own repairs. As a rule profits are equally 
divided among the crew. But whenever there is a good take the 
owner of the boat claims a larger share. The fishermen make ready 
their own ropes, sails, and nets. Nets are made of coir, hemp tobg, or 
Jcevan tree fibre. The stems of the hemp plant steeped in water 
for eight or nine days, are dried, beaten with a stick, and separated.. 
For sails the produce of the Bombay mills has taken the place of 
Deccan made cloth. 

^ The nets vary in length from 10 to 200 feet and from 5 to 30 feet 
m breadth. The meshes are from ^ of an inch to 1|, inches wide.. 
The nets are generally made ready in the rainy season, the fishermen^ s. 
easy time. The names of the nets are dUvar, vdghd, mdud, ghan, 
vavri, pala palu^dg, hambpdg or shmgtdpdg, Und&l, log, d^pdg, 
gjianpagla, bangnpag,^ Jcanhanipdg, donbcrvtipdg, kdvlepag, golam ind, 
marhpwg, kancheh pagla, aut^ hadpdpdg, dandi md. Before 
using them nets are boiled in water mixed with cement and finely 
burnt and powdered shells, and stretched between two poles or trees 
tqdry. men dry they are dyed by being several times smeared 
with a wash of mn^ bark. A net generally lasts for a year. 

^ Brythrina indica. 

® is called from the piece of wood ,v4. j? 

boat and at its e^^f^tener+n t + 
keeps the oanoe from upsetting. tastened to the boat by Wo spars, 

= CalophyUum inophyUum. 1 Teminalia tomentosa. S Helioteres ixora. 
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Long lines are seldom used. They vary in length from 35 to 40 
fathoms and the hooks are baited with mula or chingaL 

Torch-light is used only to catch crabs^ which are also caught by 
the hand or by the small net called hath ind. 

The fishermen often stay for several days at sea^ but the usual 
custom is to start in the afternoon about four and to return next 
morning about ten. Women and old men carry the fish to the 
market, or hawk them from door to door. A system of bartering is 
common, fish being exchanged for grain or firewood. Some of the 
better class of fishermen make large purchases for curing and salting. 

The curing is simple. The fish is cut open, cleaned, washed in 
salt water, rubbed with salt, and laid on a bamboo stand and 
covered over with matting to drain for three days, fresh salt being 
applied daily. The large and small varieties of surme and harli 
are the fish best suited for curing. Small fish are simply dried in 
the sun, being neither salted nor cleaned. 
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f for tbe number of its people, their 

freedom from crime, and their readiness to leave tiled- homes for 
miJitary and other service. 

™ absence of any separate hill tribes, 
eTenW^* traces remain.^ Among the pj-esent people the 
IS probably strongest in the Mhars and coast 
SSthS The Ur™ K^ndaris, and Aveaker in the Knnbis and 
nf +>,0 ’ i ^ ■'^ith some of whom almost every class 

I Sahyadri hills and from beyond the sea. According to 
ttie legendary account of the first Brahman peopling of the district 

Parashuram entered it from the Deccan. The early Deccan ani 

settW^T T' o®“rs, introduced Deccan 

Sua?e ren^ Bijapur kings and their 

sevefieentb brought fresh bands of colonists; and in the 

new S^^Sh"”^ Shivaji’s uplanders _ garrisoned many of its 

ahv movpiTif>Ti+ f,. Peshwa nor British rule has there been 

y oniGiit from tiio oast into Katnagiri, 

temntS fOTeiVn^iT^ times their fame as sea robbers no doubt 
iSsfrSLt^f^f^ Arabs and 

to ioin the opf+ip™^^/ Malabar coast from the south, 
of foreign blood i^ T/ u Ratnagiri pirates. To this mixture 
of war Sd nlnuder^rt^f^ ^ due the vigour, and till lately the love 
Aarvis and kSIs Th coast tribes, BhandaSs, Gabits, 

Chitpavmas sppTrra to ' n |®f®^dary history of the Javals and 
Later on (about 699] dri^n^v entered Ratnagiri by sea. 

fled from S Vn ^ R persecutions, numbers of families 

along the we?t P™ settled 

nowInotTas S-w S'^'^i descendants of these ktlers, 
of the navie-able cHefly on the shores 

people of the rnn-nf in spite of intermarriage with the 

nnder the Bahmanf aid modern times (1347-1660) 

and of militarv ■sPTOtr.a bings, the attractions of trade 

end to a less^ deei-ee .^^“bers of Arabs and Persians, 

the Ratnagiri centres of^fra^’c ^T Musalmans to 

centeiythf AcSeredSaff^r? *be eighteenth 

y ne oisordered state of their native country drove many 


XhAkurs in tbe south, * K^thkaris in the north and some begging 
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Gujarat traders to the Konka,n^ and during the last sixty years 
the Bhatias^ moving south from Cutch and Bombay, have dikvm to 
themselves much of the trade and wealth of the district. 

Under the British two great changes have passed over the district ; 
the ^Pirate Coast ^ has become more orderly and freer from 
crime than any part of the Presidency, and the number of its 
people has more than doubled. Since piracy has been put down, 
the only trace of the' old warlike spirit is in the large body of 
recruits the district still supplies to the Bombay army. According 
to the returns there were, in 1879, 5579 men in military service 
receiving about £58,000 (Rs. 5,80,000), and 7009 pensioners in 
receipt of £45,452 (Rs. 4,54,520) a year.^ 

During the last sixty years, for so poor and ci’owded a country, 
the population of Ratnagiri has amazingly increased. Y ery soon after 
the British conquest (1820), the district was surprisingly tilled and 
full of people. So great were their numbers that the bulk of the 
husbandmen were at the mercy of the middlemen and upper classes. 
The 1820 census returns showed, during the rainy season, a total 
population of 462,65 1 souls.^ Ratnagiri was at that time a grain 
exporting country, and in the fair sea, son when traders thronged 
its ports, the population was considerably more. Twenty-five years 
later, though this number is said to ha.ve been far from complete, 
the retuims showed a total of 625,782 souls or an increase of 
163,132 or 35*2 per cent. Five years later (1851) the district 
is described as much ovei*crowded ; tillage had spread to the 
very hill tops, every available spot was worked by the plough 
or the hoe j exports of grain had ceased ; the district paid its 
way from the savings of those who had taken service in the army 
or police, or who went for work to the districts round ; many 
of the people suffered from want of food. In spite of this over- 


The details are : 
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Total ... 

42 

134 

53 

79 

261 
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S19 

4835 
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j 96 

49 

1 

6599 
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* The total returns, 640,857 souls, included, besides B-atndgiri, four-fifths of 
KoUba. The number given in the text has been calculated by taking from the total 
returns the proportion which in 1872 four-fifths of Kol4ba bore to Ratnjigiri. 
b,330<-14 ■ . ^ 
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crowdings since 1851 the population has greatly increased. In 1872 
it -was returned at 1^019^136 souls, and since then, as it passed easily 
through the famine years, the number has probably steadily and 
considerably risen. Though some fresh land has been brought under 
tillage, the demand for food has outrun the supply, and, in ordinary 
years, grain is brought into the district both by laud and sea. No 
new local industry has been started. But, by land, better and safer 
roads, and, by sea, the sure and rapid passage of steamers, have made it 
easy for the people to leave their homes in search of work. Watres 
have risen more than the cost of living, and the district is enriefed 
by the large stores of money brought to it by the crowds of its officials 
and clerks, its soldiers and constables, its factory bauds, and its 

caiTiersspreadoverthePresidencymakingandsavingmonoy. Thouo-h 

their great numbers keep the bulk of the people very poor, the teeming 
population of Ratnagiri has been one of the chief factors in the 
development of the city of Bombay. Connected with it by a short 
and easy land Journey and by a safe and cheap sea vovage, Ratnagiri 
IS, much more than the , districts round Bombay, the supplier of 
Its labour market. It is estimated that in addition to many 
Aousands partly settled m Bombay, over one hundred- thousand 
fair season from Ratn^iri to Bombay, returning 
at the be^nmng of the rams to till their fields. To Ratnagiri^ 
idTr^K^ 7^^ classes to its frug-al teachable middle classes, 

rffls.bi.s 

a™ of SaS 

Eataagirifoar fifths of Vol'b besides the present 

males aadfi06,fi66feiiiales-cbi1drsT.^*s ^f ®,l'®°P^® 334^191 were 
of wlom 131,933 were 

snb-divisions included in tbp 1 « 9 n „ ' I, thirteen 

a .otal of 1,302,594 seals or m. ino»r,“l loS-25 L'r'S'e™! 

»oaI,,„,l65.f5';'-n7‘^TO^‘M rf tbe district ™ 626,782 
9d-S6 per cent, and Mnsllmans 46 577,984 or 

the rate of twelve Hindus to onp M ^ i ^ is at 

1856 Cbustians, SS^ra^^V ^^re, besides, 

extent because the nu^Sn J ^ ^^® census, to some 

.showed a startling increase of 62^^'“®''® ®°™®* 

Sile *^® 

-Top the whole number 941 naq „„ oo.oo ^®° square 

t4,834 or 7-34 per cent Musalmants ®®^* Hiudus, 

— — ^tusa lmaus, 3244 Christians, and 9 P4rsis! 
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The following statement shows that in the tweutj-six years ending 
1 872^ population advanced 62’85 per cent^ and houses iocriajsecl !^2‘4 4 
per cent. 

Matndgiri Population, 1S40 and 1S7.2. 


Year. 

1 POI'OLATION. 

Hindus. 

Musalmdns. 

Christians. 

Others. 

Total. 

1 Uouse-T 

i 

1846 ... 

677,984 

45,822 

1S56 

120 

625,782 

5 .1 16,807 

1872 ... 

941,019 

74,881 

8244 


1,019,186 j 

! 224,790 

Increase per cent. . 

62-81 

6-r8i 

74-78 


62 -Sa 

92-41 


The following tabular statement gives, for the year 1872, d(4:ails 
of the population of each sub-division of the district according to 
religion, age, and sex ; 

Patndgirl Population, 1872. Suh^dhntuonal L\‘ialh} 



HINDUS. 

Sub-division, 

Up to 12 years. 

From 12 to 30. 

Above 

:0 yc'iirs. 

Total, 












(Irtind 








1 

1 

— 

Tcjtal . 


Males. 

F'etnalcs 

Males. 

1 Pern a lea. 

1 _ 

Multe, 

i I*''elrlul(J^ 

i Malea. 



UiSpoli 

24,501 

22,27.) 

17,187 

1 

i 

20, .'■.0.8 

19,381 

20,524 

61 ,060 

63,311 

124,380 

Guhiiftar 

14,046 

1.8,vS29 

9023 

12,861 

9949 

11,073 

.14, .51 8 

37J03 

72^281 

Chiplun 

88,iil9 

31,166 

23,506 

29, .579 

21,86.3 

23,381 

79,18.8 

84,126 

103^314 

Sangameahvar ... 

17,002 

16,277 

12,145 

15,220 

11,640 

13,174 

-11,447 

44,671 


Rarndgiri 

20,971 

19,234 

14,951 

18,729 

14,592 

1.5,212 

50,51 4 

53,175 

103,080 

E^jtipur 

81,080 

So, I IS 

: 21,281 

26,468 

22,745 

25,14 6 

75,000 

81,729 

I. 50, '735 

Devgad 

22,079 

21,587 

' 17,053 

20,180 

15,999 

18,099 

.55,070 

59,810 

114iS92 

MMs-an 

22,958 

1 22,070 ( 18,02;) 

21,602 

15,92.5 

19,067 

.50,901 

02,739 

119,040 

Total... 

187,661 

1 76,507 

134,024 

165,147 

131,084 

145,676 

453,710 

487,330 

941,049 


; mu.8alma'N3, 

Ddpoli 

3.'!35 

2937 



3450 

26: iO 

3 195 

8643 

09(‘2 

13,545 

GuMgar 

1101 

1063 

C)78 



6«l 

714 

2400 

2710 

6170 

Chiplun 

.8089 

2666 

16N7 


20.9a 

1782 

1046 

6;508 

7310 

13,818 

Sangameahvar ... 

1043 

1088 



IJ.ei 

592 

733 

2:118 

2627 

4845 

Ratnagiri 

3544 

8222 

iotA 


2092 

21:m 

2063 

7050 

8277 

15,93;) 

BA.iApur 

2616 

2475 

15l.l\ 


lOr'.S 

1500 

1448 

5728 

5888 

11,610 

Devg-ad 

701 

6P3 

423 N 


565 

410 

379 

1539 

1027 

3106 

MAlvan 

347 

S13 

m 

1 

301 

il35 

■ 219 

908 

. 833 

, ' 1741 

Total... 

IS, 729. 

14,422 

08S9 

13,736 

10,072 

10,997 

35,600 

iliTlW** 

74,834 


CIll^tSTIAUS AND PA’RSIS*'' , ' 

DApoli 

27 

41 

36 


34 

37 

34. 

09 

K19 

208 




2 



2 ■ 


4 


4 

Gubagar 

- Tt 


7 


2 

fi 

1 

12 

■ a 


Chiplun 



2 





.2 


2 

Sangwrneshvar ... 

<.•2 • 


1 





3 


■ 3 

Rtttndgiri, 

12 

7 

42 < 


16 

38 ! 

4 

92 < 

, 27' 

110 

Riijdpur 

,24 

28 

27 


t. 21 

32 1 

14 

83 

03 

146 







1 


1 


1 

Devgad 

144 

139 

214 


135 

132 

09 

490 

7)73 

863 

MAI van 

396 

370 

333 


334 

219 

230 

948 

940 

1888 




2 



1. 

1 

3 

1 

4 

Total 

605 

585 

601 


542 

403'’ ! 

388" 

" 1729 

' '1.015 ' 

32-14 




4 



4, 

1 

8 

1 

9 


* The separate figures represent the utiwber of FIrsifl. 

» Since 1872 transfers of villages from one sab^diviaioa to another have been made in all the sub* 
ditisions e3£cept ndpoli, and the number of siib^divisioas increased from eight to nine* 
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Raindgin Population, 1872. Sub-dioisionai Z)eto&— (continued). 


TOTAL. 


Sub-division, 

Up to 12 years. 

From 12 to 30. 

Above 30 years. 

Total. 



Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males, 

Females, 

Grand 

Total 

D^poU 

G-uh^gar ].. 

Chiphm 

Saugameshvar ... 
Ratn^giri 

R^jdpur V 

Devgad 

M&lvaa . . " 

27,863 

15,747 

36,868 

18,710 

24,527 

33,670 

22,924 

23,696 

25,277 

14,897 

33,832 

17,816 

22,463 

32,618 

22.359 

22,763 

19,893 

10,608 

26,195 

12,726 

16,971 

22,771 

17,700 

18,684 

23,992 

13,791 

32,277 

16,076 

21,737 

28,454 

20,880 

22,237 

22,059 

10,635 

23,645 

12,232 

16,764 

24,377 

16,481 

16,380 

24,053 

11,788 

25,327 

13,907 

17,279 

26,608 

18,577 

19,523 

69,815 

36,990 

85,698 

43,668 

58.263 

80,818 

57,105 

58,760 

73,322 

40,476 

91,436 

47,298 

61,479 

87,680 

61,816 

64,513 

143,137 

77,466 

177.134 

90,966 

119,741 

168,498 

118,921 

123,273 

Total... 

203,995 

191,514 

144,548 

179,444 

142,573 

167,063 

491,116 

528,020 

1,019,136 


nr, ^ ^ It appears that the percentage of males 

on the total population was 48-18, and of females 51-82 Hindu 

Hindu feifles numS 

87,330, or 51 78 per cent of the total Hindu population • Musalman 


numheredlsT^nrVfC^i"" and Christian females 

.umbered I or IM2 per ce.t of fctoS' Pfai ““ 

27Kmir]“oi1'l“fnT?r°“® returned at 4467 (males 
plSa^^^ of 4hi total 

thousand were ins 

twelTe per ten thousand, lepei. ^ 


Of these 608 (males 415V females ^ 
tt=5 125, females 71),^^™ IZ £n 


871 (males 508, females 363),' or nine 


of ^ach°\!eU^ourSs rf*®he1nlivf members 

different ages with at accordmg to sex at- 

population rfVb, e..;, eoz^J SSn “r*"’ • 

are total population omit reliiS ii .S 
difference of sex : 


iCXOXXJLJJL^ LU 

distinctions^ but show the 


Ratndgiri Population hy Age^ 1S7£ 


Hindus. 


Age. 

Males. 

: Percent- 
age on 
' total 
males. 

f 

Females! 

■ 

1 

Percent- 
age on 
total 
females. 

Males, 

Percent- 
age on 
total 
males. 

Females, 

Percent' 
age on 
total 
females. 

■1 year 

1 to 6 
=, 12 

20 

^9 „ 30 
«0 „ 40 

40 „ 50 

50 „ 60 

Above 60 V 

19,679 
85,723 
82,269 
62,751 
71,273 
52,967 
, 39,379 
24,697 
; 15,001 

4*33 

13*89 

18-13 

13-83 

15:70--' 

11*67 

8-67 

5-44 

3-30 

-V—— ' 

20,142 i 
86,360'" 
70,005 
72,470 i 
92,677 1 
59,590 I 
39,956 • 
27,418 i 
18,712 1 
' 

4- 13 
17-72 
14-36 
14-87 
19-01 
12-22 

8-20 

5- 62 
3-84 

1724 

7873 

6632 

4334 

6525 

4306 

2704 

1789 

1273 

4- 83 
20-67 
18-69 
1'2‘IS 
16*49 
12-07 

7-SS ■ 

5- 01 ! 

3-67 ! 

1716 
7248 
5463 
5534 
8221 
4712 
' 2976 
2016 
1294 

4*38 
18*48 
! 13*94 

14-12 
20-98 
12*03 
7-59 
5-14 
3-30 


MuSA24MA.'NS, 
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-Aoe. 

Christians and Pa'ksis. 

Total. 

Males. 

Percent- 
age on 
total 
males. 

Females. 

Percent- 
age on 
total 
females. 

Hales. 

Percent- 

age. 

Females 

Percent- 

age. 

1 year 

67 

3-87 

74 

4*88 

21,470 

4*37 

21,932 

4*15 

1 to 6 

274 

16*84 

290 

19*14 

98,370 

19*01 

1 93,893 

17*78 

6 „ 12 ... 

264 

15*26 

221 

14*59 

89,155 

18*15 

75,689 

14*33 

12 „ 20 

266 

15*38 

277 

18*28 

67,352 

13*71 

78,281 

14*80 


1 

12*50 







20 „ 30 

395 

22*84 

265 

17-49 

77,196 

15*72 

101,163 

19*16 


3 

37*50 







30 „ 40 ... 

213 

12*33 

160 

10*36 

57,476 

11' 70 

64,462 

12*20 

40 ,, 50 

1S9 

8*01 

112 ' 

7-39 

42,225 

8*59 

43,044 

8*15 


3 

37*50 


1*00 





60 „ 60 

77 

4*45 

1 

4*49 

26,564 

5*40 

29,602 

5*68 


1 

12*50 

68 






Above 60 

34 

1*96 

48 

3*17 

16,308 

3*32 

20,054 

3*79 


1 

j 





t 


Total 

! 1729 

1 1515 

1 491,116 

1 528,020 



8 

1 

1 

1 






The Hindu population of the district belongs^ according to the 
1872 census^ to the following sects : 

Ratndgiri Hindu Sects, 1872. 


Vaishnavs. | 

Linga^- 

YAT. 



TJnsbota- 

RIAN 

Hindus. 

Shea'- 

VAKS, 


Rdmd- j 
nnj. 1 

Valla- 

bhdchari. 

1 

Kabir- 

panthi. 

Madhvd- 

chari. 

Svdmi- 

nara- 

yan. 

Shaivs. ! 

Ascetics. 

Total. 

26 

660 

1 

505 

1 

6340 

931,509 

617 

12 

1477 

941,049 


.U,A» 


Prom this statement it would seem that, of the total Hindu 
population, the Shaivs numbered 937,849, or 99'66 per cent ; the 
Shravaks or Jains, 1477, or 0T5 per cent ; the Vaishnavs, 1194, or 
0-12 per cent; and the unseotarian classes 529, or 0-05 per cent. 
The Musahnan population belonged to two sects, Sunni and Shia ; 
the Sunnis numbered 74,729 souls, or 99-86 per cent of the 
total Musalman population ; and the Shias 105 souls or 0‘14 
per cent. The nine Parsis were Shahanshais. In the total of 
3244 Christians there were one Baptist, 632 Catholics, and 2711 
Protestants including 17 Episcopalians, 28 Presbyterians, and 2666 
native Christians. 

According to occupation the 1872 returns divide the population 
into seven classes : 

I, — Employed under Government or local authorities, numbering in all 4491 

souls or 0*44 per cent of the entire population, 

II, — Professional persons, 5554 or 0*54 per cent. 

III. — In service or performing personal offices, 9501 or 0'9S per cent. , 

IV. — Engaged in agriculture and with animals, 450,760 or 44*23 per cent. 

V. — Engaged in commerce and trade, 18,626 or 1*82 per cent. 

YI. — Employed in mechanical arts, manufactures and engineering operations, 
and engaged in the sale of articles manufactured or otherwise prepared for 
consumption, 65,783 or 6*45 per cent. 

YII, — ^Miscellaneous persons not classed otherwise, {a) wives 102,735 and children 
351,516, in all 454,251 or 44*57 per cent ; and (df miscellaneous persons 
10,170 or r 00 per cent ; total 464,421 or 45*57 cent, 
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As regards the style of living of the people of Eatnaoiri 
dress does not differ from that worn in other Marathi-speakinb- 
districts. In the rainy season men of the richer classes wear a lonS. 
m'mless cloak of thick red baize or flannel^, somewhat peaked at thf 
top and drawn over the head like a cowl or hood. Of the poorer clas!e? 

S ir thickly.folded blanket drLn over the 

head and falling to about the waist. Stout umbrellas of oil cloth 

the Tw when at work to 

the fields husbandmen hang on their heads a peaked and rounded 

teak or palm leaf shield. Almost all classes prefer sandals to the 
^ peculiar custom to Malvan and Vengurla is 
l native Christian women who can Xd i? 

instantly wear chaplets or wreaths of red and yellow flXg i 
With few exceptions all sleep on cots strung with eoL rope Some 
houses have chairs and stools, but of most the chief Eture SS 
and brass vessels. Of the brass articles perhaps the 
most striking is a large lamp and pedestal standing oftPn two feet 
from the ground. Coarse China bowls are not un common ' 

.egSe. S 

IS so indispensable tbat almost every bouse exrenf i ^ 

Ihe lower classes eat ndchni instead of rice and * 

harik, an unwholesome i ^ poorestnan and 

the sun. Bverv dav befnro (»m ^ not to expose themselves to 

strict Brahmans, take a dr^ghf oTwak^^^^ and all classes, except 
it a small quantity of freshToSanut ^^d with 

then eaten at about 1 p.m Brahmi-n^^ t" midday meal is 

before washing take their TOnm cannot break their fast 

is usual elsewhere. The obiect a much earlier hour than 

said to be to guard a^Snst tk? k draught of rice water is 

of biliousness^ In twito^ Si i 

cocoanut oil, in the belief thaf if anoint their heads with ' 

the head. All kSp S W, * eyesight and cools : 

carefully avoided In gnnfTi' dinners and night work are ■ 

me sun seems to gnide every action of the people’s , ; 


glSoa The flowers used ^e the 

ox tlie CalatroDis m ^ or buntdv, the Pa,nf^ ^Tiiiq 

OhrysantheUm mdi^m 
bf flower Btrings are daflv br™ffh+ V ®’'®8^ownmevery vUlage, and 
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Under Brahmans come eight divisions with a strength of 66^046 
souls (males 32^223^, females 33^823) or seven per cent of the total 
Hindu population. Of these 30,053 (males 14,527, females 16,526) 
were Chitpavans or Konkanasths j 14,367 (males 7146, females 7221) 
Karhadas ; 777 (males 423, females 354) Deshasths; 5727 (males 
2776, females 2951) Devrukhas ; 70 (males 46, females 24) Kirvants ; 
40 (males 28, females 12) Kanojas; 1277 (males 648, females 629) 
Javalsj 13,669 (males 6579, females 7090) Shenvis; and 66 "Other 
Brahmans^ 

Chitpavans,^ also known as Konkanasths or the chief Konkan 
Brahmans, have a total strength of about 30,000 souls or 45^42 per 
cent of the Ratnagiri Brahman population. Parshuram hill, near 
Ohiplun, is the head-quarters of the caste whose original limits are 
said to be the Savitri in the north and the Devgad river in the south. 
They have no sub-divisions, all eating togethei^ and intermarry- 
ing.*^ ^ Of their early history or settlement in Ratnagiri no record 
remains. The local legend makes them strangers descended from 
fourteen shipwrecked corpses who were restored to life by 
Parshuram, In former times, little thought of and known chiefly 
as messengers or spies, harhdrds^ the success of their patrons, the 
Maratha chiefs, brought out their keen cleverness, good sense, tact, 
and power of management, and their caste supplied not only the 
ruling family, but most of the leading men who during the eighteenth 
century held together the loose Maratha confederacy. Pair and 
pale with, in most cases, light eyes,^ they are a well-made, vigorous 
class, the men handsome with a look of strength and intelligence ; 
the women small, graceful, and refined, but many of them delicate 
and weak-eyed. In their homes they use a peculiar dialect,^ in 


^ According^ to Molesworth, tlie Konkanasths were, in allusion to the story of their 
being sprung from corpses brought to life by Parshiirjim, nicknamed Chitpavans or 
pure from the pyre, cMta, Turning this from a nickname into a title of honour, the 
Konkanasths say that it means jjure of heart, chitia, 

2 The fourteen Konkanasths gotras are : JcdsJiyap, shcindilya, vdslshtha, vishmi- 
vardhoM, haimdinya^ nityundan^ hhdradvdj, gargya, kapi, gdsmdagnya^ vatsa, hdhhravyay 
kaushik, and atri Their sixty ancient surnames are : of the kdshyaps, Lele, 0-anu, 
Jog, Lav^te, Gokhale; of the shdiidilyas, Soman, Gdngal, Bh^te, Ganpule, Bamle, 
Joshi, Parchure ; of the vdsishthas, Sdthe, Bodds, Ok, Bipat, Bigul, Bhiru, Gogte, 
Bhibhe, Pongshe, Viiijhe, Sithaya, Goundye ; of the vishnuvardham, Kidmide, ISTene, 
Parinjpe, Menhadale ; of the kwiiTidmyas , Patvardhan, Phanse, j of the nityundmis, 
Vaishampayan, Bhidbhoke ; of the hhdradvdys, Achavla, Tene, Darve, Gindhire, 
Ghanghurade, Ranide ; of the gdr^gy as, KB.vre, Gidgil, Londhe, Mithe, Dabke j of the 
hapis, Limaye, Khimbete ; of the Pendse, Kunte j of the vaisas, 

Malgerof the hdbhi'avy as, Bil, Behere ; of the kwushiks, Gadre, Bima, Bhive, 
Vid, Apte ; of the Chitale, Athavle, Bhidbhoke. Besides the sixty ancient 

surnames named above, there are 244 modem surnames current among them, making a 
total of 304. Of the ancient surnames 37 belong, to the and 23 to the 

taitirhjas ; while of the modern, including that of Bhat, by which the family of the 
Peshwa was denominated, 178 belong to the ashvald/yans ddxdi 66 to the taitiriyas. 
Dr. Wilson’s Indian Caste, 19, 20. 

^ Their colour is greenish-grey rather than blue. They are known in Marithi as 
c&t’eyes, ghdre OY mdnjare dole, 

4 The follovvdng are some of its peculiarities; ched, girl ; hay, a respectable expres- 
sion Used amongst women in addressing their elders; ke{7i), where, kUa{n), what ; sa{n), 
am ; me{n)j I ; vmcha{7i), just before sunset ytenin, he ; tydhadti, thence ; nay, river ; 
p/iCfGshut ; pahdnpati, early in the morning put ; hava{7i), want ; ghevni, 

taking; yecha^n), coming; hddy hrmg;okhad, medicine ; md^^a(w), with me ; 
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many respects not easily followed by Maratbi-speaking Deccan 
Hindus. Out of doors they speak pure Maratbi differing from that 
spoken in tbe Deccan only by tbe more marked pronunciation of tbe 
nasal sounds anusvdr. Many of tke best coast villages, owmed and 
held by Chitpavans, are for cleanliness and arrangement a 
pleasing contrast to the ordinary Indian village. The houses, built 
of stone, stand in cocoanut gardens or in separate enclosures, 
shaded with mango and jack trees, and the village roads, too narrow 
for carts, are paved with blocks of laterite and well shaded. Pond^, 
wells, and temples add to the general appearance of comfort. The 
Chitpavans are very clean and tidy. The men wear a turban, jpdgoie^ 
a sleeved waistcoat, bandi^ a coat, angarkJia^ the shoulder cloth, 
angmstra^ the waistcloth, dhotar, and country made shoes, joda, in 
the fair season, and during the rains sandals, mhdnds. Very few 
Ratnagiri Chitpavans have taken to the broadcloth coats, trousers, 
and polished leather shoes so common among the younger of their 
Bombay caste fellows. The women wear the long full robe, lugde, 
and shortsleeved bodice, choli, covering both the back and chest. 
They wear no shoes, and none, except the very rich, wear 
woollen shawls. Very neat in their dress and way of wearing the 
hair, their clothes are generally of cotton, white, or dyed some single 
bright colour, pink, scarlet, black, green, or primrose. Of ornaments, 
the men sometimes wear in their right ea;r a gold pearl-ornamented 
ring, hhikbdliy and gold finger rings, angthnja or jodv% and tjhe 
women a pearl-studded nosering, nath^ and earrings, bugdya^ gold 
hair ornaments, rdkhdiy hetaJc^ chandmkoTj and hevda^ gold neck 
ornaments, thuslii, putty dcJiimdl, sari^ pdtlya^ hanthay Jaffa ^ and 
and gold bracelets, goth, tode, pdtlyds, and hdngdyds. Young women 
and girls generally wear silver anklets, sakhlyds, and a few women 
wear gold finger rings, angthyds. Girl widows, though they no 
longer have the red forehead mark, hunhu, are allowed to wear a 
bodice and a robe of any colour and ornaments. When she comes 
of age the girl widow has her head shaved, her glass bracelets 
broken and her bodice taken off, and is allowed to wear no robes 


near ; Ui, when ; haday, to force downwards ; cM/ioi, good : hdhara. for a while 
stop ; dimr kitchen room ; Unla, for what 5 nawX-a{n),*don^t want ^yaOia, here 
Mto, when ; speaks. ^ 

^ School hoys wear a piece of cloth rumdl or phtta instead of a tnrbam 


except white or red and no ornaments except gold finger-rings 
Like Karhadas, Deshasths, and other Maharashtra Brahmans who 


eat together, .except on Vedic sacrificial occasions, Chitpavans are 
forbidden animal food and spirituous liquors. Like other Konkan 
people they take large quantities of buttermilk, tdh. Though not 
superior to Deshasths and Karhadas in rank, they are held in 
much respect by most Ratnagiri Hindus, who believe that the 
sacred texts, mantrds, repeated by a Chitpavan have special worth. 
A very frugal, pushing, active, intelligent, well-tanght, astute, 
self-confident, and overbearing class, they follow almost all callings 
and generally with success. Many Chitpavans live by begging. 
Some trust altogether to charity, others add to their profits 
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husbandiiien fey sta,rfcmg from tfeeir feomes in Juljj after the crop 
has come up, and, begging* tlirougfe the rich coast villages as tar 
as Pen and Panvel, come back in time for harvest^ Others are very 
skilled husbandmen owning and tilling* the inchest g’arden lands in 
the district, as the local proverb says ^give wasteland to a Chitpavan 
and he will turn it to gold/ Among cultivating Chitpavans many 
in good positions as hhots or upper landholders act as moneylenders, 
and some trade chiefly in grain and other field produce. Others have 
succeeded well as pleaders, generally increasing their gams by 
lending them in usury. They have over all India a good name tor then 
knowledge of Hindu lore, and in Bombay and Poona, some of the 
most distinguished native scholars in Sanskrit, mathematics, medicine, 
and law, are Ratnagiri Chitpavans. Then* scruples about serving 
under the British have long passed ^ away, and now their favourite 
occupation is Government service, in which they hold places trom 
the humblest village accountant, schoolmaster, and clerk, to very 
high and responsible posts/ 

Ever ready to push their fortunes in other British districts or m 
native states, as a class they are successful and well-to-do. All 
are Smarts, that is followers of Shankar^charya the high priest of 
the doctrine that God and the soul are one, admit vedant maf, and 
with equal readiness worship Vishnu, Shiv, BJid other gods. Their 
chief places of pilgrimage are Parshuram in Chiplun, Ganpatipule 
in Ratnagiri, Hareshvar in Janjira, and other places held sacred by 
all Hindus, as Benares, Allahabad, Gaya, Pandharpur, lNasik,and 
Mahabaleshvar. Like other Brahmans their chief household gods 
are Ganpati, Aanapurna, Gopal Krislina, SKaligTan^ and bury^^^^^- 
Tlieir family priests belong fo tbeir own caste. They are divided 
into religions, IhihshuJis, and lay, grahasths. Tbe religions class 
can take to other occupations besides acting as priests. A laj^an 
may perform ceremonies, but, unless forcea to do so, he does not act 
as a priest, or receive charity gifts, dan daJcshma. 0a5te_ disputes 
come before a meeting of the local community of Br^^ans, including 
Chitpavans, Karhadfe, D8shasths,Yaiurvedis, and Devi-uk^s that 
is all the local Brahman snb-divisions who eat together. VVhen a 
difficult religious question is the subject of dispute, the caste refei 
the point to some learned divines, sMsiris^at places like Benares 
and^Nasik; or to the Shankaracharya. The Chitpavans marry 
among themselves.^ 
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The Kaehadas,^ with a strength of 14,367 souls, are snpnosed tr. 

Karhad in the Satara district near the meetin 
of the Krishna and Koyna. They are found in small numbers over 
the v^oh district especially in Eajapnr and Deys-ad. Thev 
probably the descendants of one of the Rishis or Tdpasis who fixed 
on the holy meeting of the Krishna and Koyna rivers as\is 
settlement.- Ihey have many family stocks, gotras, whose exact 
nimher is not known. Thp original country is said to stretch alono- 
the Krishna from its meeting with the Koyna on the north to tfe 
Vedavati (Varna) on the south, » but they are now nearly as widely 
scattered as other Maharashtra Brahmans. They have no sub-di vision^ 
all eating together and intermarrying. Though some are fair’ as ’a 

class they are darker than the Chitpavans, none of them having “ev 
eyes. Except some local dialectic difference, their xMarathi 
same as tkal of Deccan Srahmaas. In honse drcls, S 
do not differ from ChitpiTans. They are clean, neat inteffioenT 
hardworking, hospitable, and well-behaved. At the same time fW 
Mfl w nf andliess thriftyand enterprising than the ChitpavanT 

y the Karhada village priests and astrologers are cultivafor«* 

others, over the whole distridt 

exi^ptMalvan andDevgad in the south, as superior landhdde , 
ki/tb engage in moneylending and trade in orain^ 

t their chief occupation is Government service On the %u-hnt'e 
their condition is middling ; few of them are rich f ® 
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tongue is fclie orclinady Marathi. Their houses^ dress, and food do 
not differ from those of the Karhadfe. The Devrnkh4s are hard- 
%vorkiiig, hospitable^ sober, thrifty, and hot tempered. As a class 
they are rather poor, many of them being employed as cooks by other 
Brahmans. Most are cultivator, both, small and large proprietors. 
They are much given to irrigation, most of their villages standing 
in places where good supplies of river water are available*. Only 
a few engage in trade* or enter Government service. Among 
Brahmans they hold rather a low position. Several Ohitpavans, 
KarhMas, and Deshasths object to dine with them,, rather because 
they are thought poor and unlucky, than from the idea that they are 
of lower origin. Their religion does not differ from that of the 
Ohitpavans. They marry among themselves. Their caste disputes- 
are decided at a meeting of all the local Brahmans who eat together.. 
They send their children to school, but on the whole are not a rising 
class. 


I>ESHA.STHS, with a strength of 777 souls, originally from the 
Deccan, are found all over the district, but chiefly in Khed, Chiplun, 
and Ratnagiri. Of their arrival in the Konkan no special story is 
told. They would seem to have come in small numbers at different 
times. Except family stocks, gotms^ of which the* exact number is 
not known, they have no sub-divisions.^ Most of them are darker, 
coarser looking,, and more vigorous than Ohitpavans- or Kai'hd^das. 
They speak pure and correct Mard^thi. Except that they are less 
neat and clean,, their houses and dress do not differ from those of 
Ohitpavans. They marry as a rule among themselves and 
sometimes with Karhadas. In Khed they are hereditary district 
officers. Some are Idiots and some are under-landholders ; others 
are traders and shopkeepers,, and a few are in Government service. 
Though not so clever or frugal as the Chitpavans, they are more 
lively and hospitable. Besides the gods worshipped by the* Ohitpavans 
the Deshasths worship Khandoba. In the Sahytidri Khand, their 
original country is said to extend from the Narbada to the Krishna 
and the Tangbhadra. rivers excluding the Konkan-, In religion 
they do not differ from Ohitpavans or Karhadji-s. As among 
Chitpavans and Karhadas, caste disputes are settled at a meeting of 
the whole local community of Brahmans %vho eat together. They 
send their children to school, and on the whole are a rising class. 

Kibvamts, with a strength of 70 souls, are found only in a few 
Malvan villages. According to the Sahy^dri Khand they are 
sprung from twelve Brahmans, whose original seat was near the 
Gomanchal (region of the Gom^nt mountain). As a class they 
are badly off, some of them cultivating but most living as beggars. 
They sometimes marry with Chitpavans. But these Ohitpavans are 
then considered Kirvants, and other Ohitpavans do not intermarry 
with them. Their name, kirvant, is generally said to mean insect, 
hide, killers, because in working their betel gardens they destroy 


DcskasthvS generally Rig-Vedis, but some of them read the Stoa-Ved and 
also the Atharva- Vcda, Dr Wilson’s Indian Caste, IS. 
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much insect life.^ Another explanation is that the proper form of 
the name is Kriyavant, and that they were so called because they 
conducted funeral services, Jeriya, an occupation which degraded 
them in the eyes of other Brahmans.^ 

_ Shbnvis, with a strength of 13,669 souls, are found all over the 
district, but chiefly in Malvan and V enguiia. Goa was their original 
Konkan settlement, where, according to the Sahyadri Khand, the%re 
said to have come at Parshuram’s request from Trihotra or Tirhut 
in northern India. This legend is probably confirmed by the fact 
that especially in Goa, Shenvis, like Bengalis, freely rub their heads 
with oil, and also like them are fond of rice griiei, pej, and fish. 
The honorific Bab) as in Purushottam Bdh, is perhaps a cori'uption 
of Bdbu in Bengali.^ Their broad pronunciation of vowel sounds 
is also like that of the Bengalis.-* Though they fled from Goa to 
escape conversion by the Portuguese, every family has s till a private 
idol there. They claim to be Sarasvat Brahmans of the Panch 
Gaud order. Besides Shenvis proper, who are of two sects Smarts 
ana V aishnavs, there are seven local divisions,® Bardeskars, Kudal- 
aeslcars, BhaMvalkars, Pednekars,Lotlikars, Divadkars, and Khadpe- 
kdjules, each claiming superiority over the other, dining together in 
some eases, but not intermarrying. Of the local divisions, except 

ardeskars, none seem to have come from Goa. Though some are 
fair, as a class they are darker than the Ohitpavans. Their women 
aie well made, fair, and ^•aceful. They speak Marathi, but at home 
Wit many Konkan peculiarities.® Their homses are strong and well 
built, but not .so clean as those of the Ohitpavans. 'Fheir dress is like 
chat of the Ohitpavans. The women are fond of decorating their 
hair with floivers. All Shenvis eat fish and some eat mutton. Other 
Brahmans assert that the Shenvis are inferior, trihaymi, Brahmans.^ 

1 of the district, they hold a higher position 

than the Javal Brahmans. As a class they are well-to-do. Most of 
them^are superior landholders and hereditary officers, hiilkarnis and 
eis, an only a few are cultivatoi-s. Others engage in cotton and 
gram trade ; some are shopkeepers and bankers, and a good many 


I Iiid. Ant. III. (1874), 45. 
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enter Government service. Rond of show and somewhat extravagant^ 
in intellect and energy Shenvis can hold their own even with Ohitpa- 
vans. They rose to high office tinder Sindia^ and now^ in Bombay 
and elsewhere, hold high posts as barristers, professors, pleaders, 
physicians, and merchants. Most of them are well-to-do. Their chief 
household gods and goddesses are M^ngirish (Mangesh), Mahalakshmi^ 
Mh^-lasa, Shanta-Durga, ISTagesh, BinduMadhav, and Saptakotishvar. 
They have two head priests, svcUnisy one Smhrt living in Sonavda in 
Kdnara, and the other Vaishnav living in Goa. They have rich 
monasteries, maths ^ in Kh^napur, K^rwar, Bombay, Ndsik, and 
Benares. Their family priests are either Shenvis or Karhada 
Brahmans, They have no peculiar customs. Caste disputes are 
settled by a caste meeting of the members, and finally referred to 
the head priests, svdmis. Eager to educate their children, and ready 
to follow any promising calling or profession, Shenvis seem likely to 
keep their high place as one of the most intelligent and prosperous 
classes of west India Hindus. 

Javal Brahmans, with a strength of 1277 souls, have their head- 
quarter at Burundi in Dapoli, and are found in small numbers over 
almost the whole of that sub-division. According to the ordinary 
story, the eTavals take their mame from being shipwrecked in a 
stormy javal. They probably always claimed to be Brahmans. But 
their position was not recognised till (1767) Parshuram Bhdu 
Patvardhan, a relation of the Peshwa^s, in return for some service, 
established them in the rank of Brahmans. They have no divisions. 
Sturdier and much darker than Chitpavans, their home 
tongue is a rough Marathi like that spoken by Kunbis. Their 
houses, seldom large or well built, do not difiier from those of the 
better class of cultivators. Except that they are less careful of their 
appearance, the dress, both of men and women, does not differ from 
that of Chitpavans. Their rules about food come between those of 
the Brahman and other classes. They eat fish but no other kind of 
animal food, and refrain from liquor. Though they rank as Brahmans 
they hold a low social position, other Brahmans neither marrying 
nor dining with them. Some of them are employed by other 
Brahmans as water carriers, but almost all are cultivators. They 
are frugal, hardworking, and skilful husbandmen. As domestic 
servants they are honest, good tempered, and vrell-behaved. They 
worship Vishnu and Shiv, and have almost the same household gods 
as Chitpavans. Caste disputes are settled at a general meeting of 
the members. They do not send their children to school, and show 
no sign of rising above their present state as cultivators. 

KanojIs, numbering 40 souls, originally came, as their name 
shows, from Kanau] in north India. They seem to have come into 
Ratndgiri in small numbers at different times, either as beggars 
or as pensioned soldiers. Though not so fair as the Chitpavans, they 
are larger and better made. Their home tongue is Hindustani, 
but they also speak Marathi. Their houses are small but clean. In 
their dress and food they do not differ from the Chitpavans. They 
neither dine nor intermarry with Konkanasth Brahmans. Except 
some of the pensioners who are vrelB to-do, they are poor, working 
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either as water carriers or earning their living by beggino*. 
are found only in towns^ and none engage in cultivation ^3 
They are clean, neat, hardworking, and honest, but hot ten 

They marry 
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Most of them worship Vishnu and are religious, 
themselves. 

^ ^The only class of Writers are Kayasth Prabhus with a s 
664 souls (males 341, females 323). They are found in \ 
numbers all over the district, but chiefly in the north 3 
Chipliin, and Ehed. Among Kayasth Prabhus there ar 
divisions. Except that none have light eyes, they d 
appearance or di-ess, differ from Brahmans. They spea' 
coTOctly akid have no separate dialect. They eat fish’ 
and ^me, but iiot domestic fowls. They are clean, neat 
working, and m former disturbed times had a name : 
Illness and bravery. Though frugal in straitened circu 
wnen prosperous they are hospitable and fond of g 
pleasure. Somb ai^ein Government service, some are cr 
and a few are hereditary officers or the holders of land 
religioii thev do not differ from Brahmans. Their chief 1 
god ^d goddess are Khandoba and Bhavdni. Their fami 

iatemai-ry .yitli other castes 
aia^aues aie settled by a mass meeting* of the 

their children to school, and are on the whole prosper 
Under the head of Mercantile, Trading, and Shonkeenin 
come s^ castes with a strength of 36,299 souls (males 18 14-2 
lb,Ioi) or 3-8o per cent of the whole Hindu population 
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Deccan^ and partly local converts especially from tlie neiglibonrliood 
of Sangamesfivard Eatlier dark in colour^ most of them live in 
houses of the better class^ and take neither animal food nor liquor. 
They are in middling circumstances^ some of them husbandmenj 
others retail dealers and pedlars who buy stocks of cloth and spices 
in the towns, and carrying them to villages sell or barter them for 
grain. They have separate temples and priests of their, own known 
as jangam^. The Lingayats worship the ling^ and always carry an 
image of it in a small box, either tied to the left arm or hanging 
round the neck. Their religion widely differs from that of other 
Hindus by holding that a true worshipper cannot be made impure, 
and so setting the members of the sect free from the need of 
purification after a family birth or death. Originally doing away 
with caste differences, after the first spread of the new faith, the 
old social distinctions regained their influence, and the sect is now 
broken into several sub-divisions who neither eat together nor 
intermarry. ISTot a very vigorous or pushing class, the Lingflyats 
take little trouble to have their children taught, and show no signs 
of rising above their present position. 

Jains, 1051 souls, are found chiefly in the south. They are believed 
to have come from the Karnatak and in appearance resemble 
Ling^ats. Most of them live in good houses. They are strict in 
matters of diet, using no animal food and taking no liquor. Among 
Vanis they hold a good but isolated position. Traders, most of 
them well-to-do, they are frugal and thrifty and have a good name 
for fair dealing. They are religious, worshipping the saints called 
Tirthankars. They have their own priests, Gorjis and Jatis. Their 
only temple at Khj£repatan is dedicated to Parasn^th the twenty-third 
saint. They are educating their children and show signs of 
improvement. Besides these Jain Vfinis who are more or less 
late comers, and openly and carefully observe the rules of their 
faith, there are, in certain classes, traces of a time when the Jain 
was the ruling form of faith.^ These traces are chiefly found 
among Guravs, or temple servants, and Kasars, or coppersmiths. The 
members of both of these classes hold aloof from Brahmans and 
Brahmanic Hindus, refusing, however high their caste, to take water 
from, their hands, and the Kdsii,rs have as priests, gurus, Jains 
from the south Deccan. The Gui'avs, servants in village temples, 
like the Kasars, in matters of eating and drinking, hold aloof from 
Brdhmanic Hindus. Though the village temples are now dedicated 
to some Brahman god, there are near many of them the broken 
remains of Jain images, and most temple land grants seem to date 
from a time when Jainism was the state'religion. A curious survival of 
Jainism occui'S at Dasara, Shimga, and other leading festivals when 
the village deity is taken out of the temple and carried in procession. 
On these occasions, in front of the village god’s palanquin, three, five, 
or seven of the villagers, among whom the gurav is always the leader, 

^ Basav (1150), the founder of the Ling^yat sect, is said to have settled for some 
time at Sangameshvar. Wilson’s Mackenzie Collection, II. 4 and 10. 

- A king of S<ivantvil,di, a very learned Jain, is mentioned in an old Belgaxim 
legend, lud. Ant. IV, 140, 
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carry each a gaily painted long wooden pole realing ao-a.inst tl-;,. 
right shoulder. At the top of the pole is fastened a mask i ■ 

hand, and round it is draped a rich silk robe. Of these Doles 

the chiel ouB carried by the gwav, i.s called the Jain’s pillar 
Jainacha Khcimb} pAiichr, 

Gotaes of the Porvad Nema, Rmad, Khadayata, and Shrim^i 
rab-Jvisions are found all over the district, especially in Dapoli 
Khed, and Chiplun. They are settlers from, G ujarat audoccasionallv 

understand and speak 
Mard,thi, then home tongue and the language in which they keen 

b? uiost of them stron| 

and liealthy. They generally live in good brick-built bouses, and 
dress like Brahmans, except that the end of the women’s robe liwda 
IS drawn over the left instead of the right .slioulclcM-, and that thefdo 
not pass the robe between the legs. They arc strict vegetarians. Ini 

milk. All aie traders dealing m gram, spic‘.os, and cloth, and 
lending money. Most of them live in towns, ocoa.sionally movin<y 

to recover their ont.standings, 
wL ^^^cept Porvad.s, Nem.is, and Umads, 

Chari sL^ Tbevb’ e Faishnavs of the Vallabh^- 

Thev mmtir tam.ly priests, G-ujarati Brahmans; 

ihey mairy only among their own sub-divisions and often form 

?eTni?r 1 f Vaishuavs pay great 

Se totns occa.sionally Vits the 

mix with 't^ ntb their own customs and do not 

“s a^od^ «n? ° the district. They aro bound together 

meeting of’aiui I f ®‘'^®^“/'®P'^tes to arbitrators cho.seu at a 
' members. Anxious to have th-^ir children 

St 'stogr tS'T "f cil bS s 

Soken llSbf miri PEiudnstani and a 

iadtaed to stotiS, i „ ■ JtsrAk “‘r 

features oinLr. - I ] ^ handsome regular 

CLtSd C.°ouSa “ oSSAly Se*? 

fuirteaS thefr^i^ They are prosperous and well-to-do. Care- 
advantage of any new^fn=’ and ready to take 

to hold the place tbpv^^f iiidustry, the BhatMs seem likely 
oig tne place they have game d as the leading district 

PiPto^Pandit, Onental Tr.anslAtor to 
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^ The excess of females over males is probably due to the ; 
census was taken more men than women were away at work in 
places. 
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ti«aders. In 1877 they took the chief part in managing the 
immense imports of grain for the Deccan and southern Mardtha 
famine districts. Loh^nas, twenty in number, are like the Bhatias 
tradei's from Cutch and north Gujarat. 

MIevadis, numbering 29 souls, are found in some of the chief 
towns of the district. Most of them are late arrivals, coming through 
Bombay from Md,rwar. They all know Mar^ithi, but among them- 
■ selves speak Md^rv^di. Strong pushing men, they Vv^ear the ham 
long and most of them have long scanty beards. They generally keep 
to the dress of their own country, the small* tightly-wound red 
^ and yellow or pink turban, the tight full coat, and the waistcloth. 
The^ women wear a robe and open-backed bodice and a piece of red 
or pink cloth thrown over the head and shoulders. They are strict 
vegetarians and very temperate, allowing few luxuries but tobacco. 
As their favourite occupation of moneylending is almost entirely in 
^ the hands of the superior landholders, MArvd^dis make little way in 
Ratnagiri. Besides bhe few families settled as shopkeepers and 
traders dealing in spices and cloth, some come yearly in the fair 
season from Bombay as travelling jewellers. They are Jains by 
religion with Balaji as their household god. They have no temples 
in the district. As their number is very small, they generally go to 
. their own country to marry. 

^ Under the head of Husbandmen come nine classes with a total 
strength of 583,730 souls (males 277,868, females 305,862)^ or 62*02 
per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these 284,267 (males 
135,273, females 148,994) were Kunbis ; 203,406 (males 97,467, 
females 105,939) Marathas ; 70,796 (males 33,671, females 37,125) 
Bhandaris; 12,772 (males 5753, females 7019) Shindes ; 622 (males 
307, females 315) Malis ; 488 (males 256, females 232) Pharjans ; 
319 (males 156, females 163) GhMis ; 4025 (males 1805, females 
‘ 2220) Mit-gavdas; and 7035 (males 3180, females 3855) Gavdds. 

Ktjnbis, with a strength of 284,267 souls, are found all over the 
district, but chiefly in the northern sub-divisions. According to 
Hindu books, Kunbis are the descendants of pure Shudras. 
Of their former settlements or the date of their anival in Ratnagiri 
; nothing has been traced. Their home tongue is Marathi spoken 
tmore roughly and less clearly than by Brahmans, but differing 
little in words or grammar. They are smaller, darker, and more 
slightly made than the Deccan Kunbi. The men shave the head 
except the top knot, and wear the mustache and sometimes whiskers, 
but never the beard. The women are small, and as a class rather 
plain and hardfeatured. Pew of them have good houses. Most 
live in small thatched huts with few signs of cleanliness or order. 
The men generally work in the fields bareheaded, and with no 
body clothes except a piece of cloth, langoti, worn between the 
legs. A few of them, in the cold season, we ara woollen waist- 
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coat or blanket_ tKrown over the head, and in the rains a blanket 
or a ram shield, irle, of plaited or humhha leaves. On holidavs ' 

and at weddings and other great occasions, the men wear small 
tm'bans generally white, rolled something in the form of the 
Maratha head-dress, but more loosely and with less care. In the 
fields the women wear the Marathi robe, lugde,^ sometimes with I 
bodice, and in the rainy season on their heads a leaf shield. For 
great occasions they have generally a new robe and bodice. ' Their 
staple food is nagli ani van cakes. They do not obiect to animal 
food, eating dried fish and chickens, and when they can afford it 
kiUmg a male goat or sheep. Beef, either of buffalo or cow, they 
never touch. They eat deer and wild hog and allow animal food 

® ^®ar fowls, and have nothing of the 

Eajput feehng against eating them. All smoke and a few chew 
tobacco. They are allowed to drink liquor, and among coast Kunbis 
takenness IS not uncommom Thel usual drink Is crcoa-nalm 
juice, generally fermented, but sometimes distilled. All are cultiva- 

SoUsToJtrA^n^^^^^^ -umbers and the 

yield nlnv Ti! supported by what their fields 

J * lany make up the balance^ and earn enous*b to moAf 
marriage and other special expenses by seeking employment in 

r.Md itfe "■* riTir 
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claim to be the descPTidaTi+ ®®'%adri hills. TheMarathas 
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great divisioi tW ^ 

with surnames hold themSves^°to surnames. Families 

asserting that the otbprea o 4.1, pure ' Marathas, 
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the south, different wSima^^MaSiV*^’ especially to 
uiujaranman Mar&thi, and in many points 


lower the Deccan women. All 

• 4.^^^ iiito the waistband Tn +4? knee, the end passed between 

“ legs ^ Deccan it falls below the knees and 
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mucli more like tHe Konkani dialect. Stronger, more active, and 
better made than the Kunbi, many of them, even among tbe poorer 
classes, have an air of refinement. The men shave the head except 
the top knot, and wear a mustache, and sometimes whiskers, but 
never the beard. Most of them live in ordinary second class vdlage 
houses. The pure Marathas wear a flat four-cornered turban of 
twisted cloth. In other respects their every day and show dress 
do not differ from those of the Kunbis. Of most the staple food is 
cheap nee or ndchii, the well-to-do always, and all of them on hio-h 
days, adding some pulse. They eat fish, fowls, and mutton, and "of 
game, deer and wild hog, and generally use animal food at their 
marriage dinners, often getting the animal’s throat cut by some 
temple servant and offering the blood to the god.^ Though seldom 
to excess, they (h-ink toddy and other liquors, and freely use tobacco. 

1 hough Marathas and Kunbis eat food cooked by each other, they 
will not dine from the same dish, and, at big feasts, sit in separate 
rows. Intermarriage is not allowed. 

As a rule all the Ratnagiri vatanddr Mai-athas of a village have the 
same surname and when one dies the rest go into mournino- Their 
surnames such as Kadam, More (Mmcrya), Shellke {Chaluhya), 
l^aiav, llalvi, Kander, and others show their connection with old 
ruling tribes.® Though most of them are cultivators, a large number 
are soldiers, no caste supplying the Bombay army with so many 
recruits as the Ratn4giri Marath4s. Others go into the police or 
find employment as messengers. A few are becoming clerks and 
^hoolmasters. ^ As it has been to the Kunbis, the opening of 
Bombay spinning ^ and weaving factories has been a great 
gain^ to Ratnagiri Marathas, whole families finding work and 
earning high rates of pay.® Like the Kunbis, orderly, well- 
behaved, and good-tempered, the Marathas surpass them in 
courage and generosity. Very frugal, unassuming, respectable, 
and temperate most of them bring back to their homes considerable 
sums of money. They are a very religious class, ready to consult 
the village god or his attendant in any matter of difficulty. Their 
family priests and astrolog’ers, generally Chitpavan Brahmans, are 
treated with much respect. Some among them wear the sacred thread 
jamve, renewing it yearly in Shrdvan (August). Their practice 
in the matter seems _ very loose. All claim the right to wear 
the thread, but as it has to be renewed every year and the 
ceremony seldom costs less than &d. to Is. (4-8 annas), they do not all 
wear it. It often happens that only one brother of a family adopts 
the practice. Caste disputes are settled by a mass meeting of the 
caste. On the whole they are 'a prosperous class, hardworking. 


■ At Dasara iii some villages a buffalo is sbin. The fitesh is not eaten by the 
Marithds, but generally scattered round a temple as food for spirits, hhuts. 

“ Besides these, the Mardthis bear many surnames such as J&dav, Chohdn, Shinde 
Dabekar, Pavdr, Medekar, Thamre, Gogvale, J4mle, Khetle, and Sdvant. 

» A clever weaver earns from 40s. to 60s. a month, his wife 16s. to £1, and each ohild- 
of SIX years and over 10s. to 12s. Weaving jobbers get from £4 to £.5 and head 
jobbers from £S to £10. 
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active and pushing, and as education spreads a larger number 
will probably rise to high positions. 

BhandIris, numbering 70,796 souls, are found in most parts of 
the district, but chiefly in the coast villages. They supplied the former 
pirate chiefs with most of their fighting men, and the name seems to 
show that they were originally used as treasury guards.^ They 
have four sub -divisions. Kite, More, Gaud, and Shinde, who 
neither intermarry nor eat together. Of these the Kite is the 
highest, claiming as their own the coast from Goa to Bankot. 
Their home tongue is a rough Mai^athi. A strong, healthy, 
and fine -looking set of men, they are generally well housed, 
and in dress are extravagant, very fond of bright colours,, 
and when well-to-do, dressing in Brahman fashion. The women 
dress like Kunbis and Marathas. Their rules about animal food 
ai'e almost the same as those of the Marathas, but unlike them they 
refrain from intoxicating drinks. In social position they are below 
the Marathas, who do not eat with them, nor do Brahmans employ 
them as house servants. Some of them are cultivators and others 
sailors, soldiers, and police. A few are moneylenders and most 
own cocoanut trees or are engaged in the liquor trade. A strong, 
pushing tribe, they are fond of athletic exercises especially of 
wrestling. They employ Brahman family priests and pay them great 
respect. In other points they do not differ from the Marathas and 
Kunbis. They are not bound together as a body. Caste disputes 
are settled by a mass meeting of adult men. Though ready to take 
to new callings, few of them send their children to school, or have 
risen to any high position. Shitoes, numbering 12,772 souls, found 
in small numbers all over the district, are the descendants of female 
slaves. In their language and appearance, and in their rules about 
food and dress, they do not differ from Marathfe. Pure Marathas 
and Kunbis look down on them. But if a Shinde succeeds, after a 
generation or two, his children pass as Marathas, and are allowed to 
marry into lower class families. As a class they are intelligent and 
well-to-do, living as cultivators and entering Government service in 
which some have risen to high offices. Malis, numbering 622 souls, 
are scattered over the district. They probably found their way to 
Ratnagiri from the Deccan where their caste is strong and wide- 
spread. They dress and eat like Marathas, and differ little from 
them m look or dialect.- A hardworking, quiet, and sober class, 
most of them are husbandmen, gardeners, and some are day 
labourers. Pharjaxs, literally children, numbering 488 souls, are 
found only in the south of the district. In former times it was, 
and still to a less extent is, the practice for the rich to keep female 
servants, hunlins, to attend on the women of the family and as 
l^ncubines. The children of these maidservants form the class of 
Pharjans. They are almost all husbandmen, and except that they 
hold a^bwer position, marrying only in their own class, differ little 
trom Marthas and Kunbis. GhIdis, numbering 319 souls, are 
round m Rajapur, Devgad, and Malvan.. Originally the lower 

among the Bombay guard were 300 Bhandarins 
armed with clubs and other weapons, rryer^s Hew Account, 66. 
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temple servants^ wliose chief duty is to cut the throat of animals 
offered to the gods^ many of them now live as husbandmen and 
field labourers. GtIvdas^ numbering 11_,379 souls^ are found in the 
south of the district chiefly in Mai van and Vengurla. They seem to 
be a class of Marathas who formerly held the position of village 
headmend They have two divisions^ Gravdas husbandmen and cart- 
men^ and Mit-Gravdas salt makers. The latter, who work on the salt 
pans of Mitbav, A.ohra, Mai van, Kochra, Vengurla, and Shiravda, 
hold a degraded position. No Hindus but Mhars will eat from 
them. 

Of Manufacturers there were four classes with a strength of 20,602 
souls (males 10,177, females 10,425) or 2*18 per cent of the whole 
Hindu population. Of these 16,879 (males 8278, females 8601) 
were Telis, oil pressers ; 1694 (males 829, females 865) Koshtis, 
weavers; 1591 (males 822, females 769) Salis, weavers; and 438 
(males 248, females 190) Sangars, weavers of coarse w^oollen cloth and 
blankets. Telis, or oil pressers, are found all over the district but 
chiefly in Mai van. They are of two divisions Lingayat Telis and 
Somvare Telis. The Lingayat Telis are vegetarians and make 
cocoanut, sesamum, and undi tree oil and are husbandmen and 
labourers. The Somvare Telis, in addition to the above occupa- 
tions, enter Grovernment service as messengers. The Telis are. 
hardworking, sober, and thrifty. Koshtis, Salis, and Sangars, 
though of different castes, all follow the craft of weaving. They 
are found all over the district in small numbers. The Sangars, 
properly sankars or workers in hemp, make blankets, hdmhlis 
Koshtis and Salis work cotton and silk. Owing to the competition 
of European goods, the condition of the Koshtis and the Salis is 
somewhat depressed. Of Artisans there were twelve classes with a 
strength of 46,998 souls (males 23,506, females 23,492) or 4*99 per 
cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these 15,377 (males 7602, 
female 7775) were Sutars, carpenters; 11,442 (males 5714, females 
5728) Kumbhars, potters; 12,733 (males 6320, females 6413) Sonars, 
goldsmiths; 1828 (males 992, females 836) Lohars, blacksmiths; 
3058 (males 1530, females 1528) Kasars, brass and coppersmiths ; 462 
(males 253, females 209) Tambats, coppersmiths; 41 (males 23, females 
18) Otaris, casters ; 33 (males 16, females 17) Ghisadis, blacksmiths ; 
10 (males 7, females 3) Patharvats, stone hewers ; 4 (males 3, female 
1) Rangaris, dyers; 2 (male 1, female 1) Gaundis, masons; 2008 
(males 1045, females 963) Shimpis, tailors. Of these classes, the 
most important found all over the district are the carpenters, Sutars, 
the goldsmiths. Sonars, and the blacksmiths, Lohars. Sutars, 
working both as carpenters and blacksmiths, and LohIrs, 
working only as blacksmiths, are very useful to husbandmen. They 
make and mend their field tools, and are paid in grain at harvest 
time. Most of them cultivate in addition to their calling as 
carpenters. Sonars make and renew gold and silver ornaments. 


' From gdv a village. In the K^narese districts, the village headman is still known 
as gdvdcL In Miilvan there are a few Bhand^ris whose surname is <^dvda, but they are 
distinct from this class. 
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As a class tbey are better off than the Sutars and Lobars, but have 
a bad name for dishonesty. KttmbhIbs are found ^in lare-e 
numbers especially in Malvan, making earthen pots, tiles and 
bricks. They are hardworking and mostly poor. KIsabs’ and 
iAMBATS are generally found in large towns. They work in 
copper and brass, and are mostly well-to-do. Shimpis are found 
m large villages and towns. They are tailors by profession and 
live bj making clothes. 

Of Actors there* were five classes with a strength of 20 108 
(males 9698^ females 10^410) or 21*3 per cent of the whole Hindn 
population. Of these 17,990 (males 8796, females 91 94) were Guravs ■ 
1321 (males 752, females 569) Devlis; 418 (all females) Bhavins’ 
p-ostitutes, some of whom are skilled singers and dancers- 69 
.^alavantms, professional dancing and singing girls: and’siO 
(males 150, females 160) Bhorpis. Gueavs are of two classes 
Lingayats and. Bhaviks ; the Bh^viks found throughout the district 
and the Lingayats only in a few villages. Bhavik, or faithful 
b-urav^ besides drumming and at marriages playing on the clarion 
have generally charge of the vUlage gods,- and as 
being believed to influence the gods, are much respected by the 
lower classes. Some by cultivation add to their gains as musicians 
drummers, and players. The Lingayat Guravl, wo4TpS of 
are all temple servants. woisnippeis ot 


VeniJrk^^Sfva^^ found only in the south divisions of 

rtp Devgad, are said to be descended from 

the female servants of some of the Savantvadi or Malvan chief? 

presented mth lands and dedicated to the service of 
he ^llage gods. Of these people the Bhavins are the female and 
the Devhs the male offspring. Among her dan4ters 
chooses one .to succeed her as a temple servant a?d ?hen the 

girl comes of age, she is dedicated byponrino- over her head oil 
from the ffod’s lamn The ovei nei Uead oil. 
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their youth, generally settle down in later life to marry one of their 
own tribe. As a class they are badly off and show no signs of 
improving. 

Of Personal Servants there were three classes with a strength of 
12,669 souls (males 6080, females 6589) or 1 '84 per cent of the 
whole Hindu population. Of these 8683 (males 4169, females 
4524) were ^avis, barbers ; 3985 (males 1910, females 2075) 
Parits, washermen ; and one Bhisti, water-drawer. The barbers as 
a class are badly off. Some going* to Bombay improve tbeir 
condition, but most are poor, forced to cultivate to eke out a living.^ 
The washermen as a rule live close to towns, and most of them are 
well off. Those of Ratnagiri, Dapoli, and Bankot are considered 
district. Some of them add to their earnings bv 
tilling land. ° *’ 

Of Herdsmen and Shepherds there were two classes with a 
strength of 18,505 souls (males 9234, females 9271) or 1-96 per cent 
of the whole Hindu population. Of these 14,396 (males 7095 
females 7301) were Gavlis, and 4109 (males 2139, females 1970) 
jDhangars. Gavlis are cattle keepers, settled in towns and 
large villages mostly in well-built houses. Some cultivate and are 
employed as day^ labourers and servants, and at RatnSgiri some 
keep carts for hire, but their chief means of living is by selling 
milk and butter, in which, as almost all classes compete, the profit 
is small. The men look after and milk the cattle, leaving to the 
women the work of selling the milk and butter. Dhanoaes are 
an inferior class of shepherds who generally live among the hill a 
wandering from place to place with their flocks. A few own cows 
and buffaloes as well as goats, and cultivate some small fields 
pe men are very strong, sturdy, ignorant, simple, and rough ,- 
the women, brave and hardworking, take the milk and butter to 
market for sale. 

Of Fishers and Sailors there were four classes with a 
strength of 30,994 souls _ (males 15,222, females 15,772) or 
3-29 per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these 14,703 (males 
7004, females 7699) were Gabits ; 8928 (males 4456, females 4472) 
Kharvis; 3949 (males 2191, females 1758) Kolis; and 3414 (males 
1571, females 1843) Bhois. Gabits, found from Devgad down to 
the Goa frontier, are some of them cultivators and labourers 
but most are sea-fishers and sailors. The women sell fish on the 


» There is generaUy one barber for one or more villages which he visits everv fort- 
night and shaves as many persons as he can in the course of the day. The barber is 
paid in kind. At harvest time he gets a bundle, bMra, of each of the crons The 
barber generally attends on well-to-do persons in the ZHvdii festival (Ootoberl'to rub 
cocoanut oil oh the bodies of the male members of the house before they bathe. On 
the nest day his wife comes with a burning lamp, and waves it before the chief 
person of the house who generally gives her 3d. (2 annas) or a pieceof coloured cloth 
i;Mn, for a bodice. The barber gets a meal on festivals and holidays, and on thread 
ceremonies and marriages, a turban. When a boy is shaved for the first time the 
barber gets a new square piece of cloth, nmdl, worth from 2d. to 9d. (li-6 annas) a 
cocoanut, one pound of rice, and a betelnut. The barber holds the flag, nwhdn oi 

the village god when the palanquin, is taken round the temple. ’ 
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spot or take them dried for sale in other parts of the distinct 
Though not so important as to the north of Bombay, the cui-ingof 
fish is carried on to a considerable extent, and the Gabits have some 
local importance from managing the native craft that still carry the 
bulk of the coasting goods and passenger tragic. Kharvis are 
a small class with, besides some about Harnai and Bankot, three 
villages in the Ratn^iri sub-division, one on the Jaygad rivW one 
on the Purangad creek, and one near Ratnagiri. Sailors and fishers 
by calling, they also trade and a few cultivate. They are sober' 
mteUigent, trustworthy, and good seamen. Boats manned bv 

• are found on the north coast ' 

The aborigines of the country they formerly possessed many 
strongholds the principal being Kardu near the Devghat, whose Koli 
chief, styled Raja, held lands both in the Konkan and in the Maval 
above the Sahyadris. They are a strong hardy race, the men sturdy 
thick-set, md many of them very fat, the women well-made and 

and full of smells. The men wear a rather high skull cL of red 
flannel scalloped in front over the nose; generlly a waistcoat of 

f tightly-wound waistband. Except 

for the cap their full dress does not differ from that of the Kunbis 
The women dress lie the Kunbis, but more neatly. They eat th7 
•cheapest sort of rice and vegetables, but to a great extit lire on 
fish, on their great days killing fowls or a goat or sheen TTiew ' 
are excessively fond of liquor, generally taking a laro-e^draus-ht 
before their evemng meal. Prom the nature of their'’ yvork tfey 
hold a low place among Hindus. Except a few traders aS' 
husbandmen all are seamen and fishers, very bold nihino- S 
skilfol, owning their own boats, preparing their mvn netranShe 
whole mdependent and well-to-do. They believe T + 

It <ik?s 

bSf^^ Of these 464 (males 222, liSS' 
(males 22 females 201 ^^*®'’^J^^sket and mat makers; 42 

paired iain id Lli - L 

sellers • 32 (males Tambolis, betelnut and leaf 

PardMhis. Le oi "“'“"1 

bo-atabl,., 18 (,,^.3 n. Wle. 


' OfLeallier w<irkv:- ■ 
10,334 souls (nwiwlil'-*,’. i 
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%,h45j|g3 cutters^ hardworking but dissipated, inclined to steal and fond of 
' animal food 'especially of field rats. BbldIes, numbering 99 

"Lit fiiijj (males 54, females 45), come in bands of ten to fifteen from the 

season and go back for the rains. Sturdy, dark, 
4 '' I hardworking, they are, like the Vadars, stone cutters, 

,i 4 V|^r|^ < ' ^ ^'^d like them have very few scruples as to what they eat. Ramoshis, 
^nmbering 64 souls (males 40, females 24), are found only in 
j ^ 3 Ohiplun, where they are employed as village watchmen. Vaibus, 
fi of wandering doctors, occasionally come from the Deccan 

. » j, I ^ hawk medicinal herbs, which they are said to collect on the Mirya 
near Ratnagiri. Tall, swarthy, and strong, the men, with hair 
M ^ and beard unshaven, generally move about in small bands of two or 
j j more couples. Thej^^ speak a corrupt Marathi, and among themselves 

' ^ Telugu-like dialect. On reaching a village they put 

■ ' some temporary sheds, and dressed in red ochre head -cloths, 

’ “y*ti»4ip loose coats, and trousers, move from house to house calling out the 

\ llamas of their medicines.^ They are also skilled in drawing out 

■ • eip ^linea worms for which they are paid 6d. to Is, (4 - 8 cmnas), 

» % Of Leather Workers there were two classes, with a strength of 

* M . 10,694 souls (males 5468, females 5226), or 1*13 per cent of the whole 

Hindu population. Of these 10,572 (males 5400, females 5172) 

^ Ohambhars, shoemakers, and 122 . (males 68, females 64) 

" I Rngars, saddlers. Ohambhars, found throughout the district, are 

^>**‘4^* 4# % hardworking orderly class, rather badly off. Those of Lanja in 

?L-ir Raj4pur have a local name for them skill in making the sandals, 

J** m mhdndsj generally worn by natives in the rainy season. They are 

’ I of the castes reckoned impure by other Hindus. Their family 

^Hest is a Jangam or Lingayat. In social estimation the priest 
•f ‘ni(lr iarf' i *%>os not suffer degradation by ministering to the Ohambhars. 

make cloth scabbards, saddles, and harness, and also 
r ly^,; work in wood. They are skilled workers, but of intemperate 
mmh 

r - Besides Chambhclrs there were three Depressed Oastes with a 

tvw, 85,528 souls (males 41,756, females 43,772) or 9*08 per 

whole Hindu population. Of these 85,513 (males 41,750, 
^%|^Pniales 43,763) were Mh4rs ; 12 (males - 5, females 7) Mangs ; and " 
. ' ’ .j C^^ile 1, females 2) Bhangis or sweepers. Mhars are found 

district, but are specially common in Dapoli where 
much land. They are of two divisions, M,har-bele and 
They are a strong and thick-set race, and all over the 
It S^strict affect the name of landholder, mdrds% as more respectable 

ind Mh4r or Dhed. They have no scruples about food and drink, 

even carcasses, and drinking liquor to excess., 
■dW ^heir touch is considered- to pollute Hindus, and so strong is 

feeling about them,' that when a Mhar meets a high caste 
the Mh^r is expected to leave the road and step to one 
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Their ^ chief medicines are hmit mandtir and ras-shbidur a factitious cinnabar 
ide of zinc, mercury, blue vitriol, and nitre fused together. 
b 330-~-17 *" ■ ■ 
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side, m case his shadow should lall on fche man of hiffh caste 
Some of them who have risen to high positions in the army are as 
pensioners, treated ^th respect. But as their pension dies 

l>een permanently raised to any 
igher position. Most of those who remain in Ratnagiri are villaffs 
servants and he d labourers. Very few of them hold or till lInd S 
hen own. Of those who leave the district in search of work the bulk 
come to Bombay as carriers and labourers. Large number enter the 
aimyand have always proved obedient, hardy, and brave soldiers 
is.™,’* supplied by the Military Authorities it would seei’ 

hat there are at present 2180 Ratnagiri Mhars on the rolls of the 
Bombay army, of whom 1080 are in active se“ice and llS 
pensioners. Except the pensioners who are well-to-do, the Mh^rs are 




souls (males *444 ^emales^l^^l^^^^n-nc.^' a strength of 938 

population. Of these 363 Im-iles^^ 7 w '‘'^® whole Hindu 

486 (males 226, females f ^^tkaris ; 

Dongri Kolis" SWmlf^s ^ T 27, females 30 

(-al^s). Klxhit mates ^ 

tribe, occasionallv nassiuo- f>n<r,„^i, i-i a wandering 

north as Khand^L They claim travelling as far 

Khandesh Bhils, and are miP nf fi. same stock as the 

They know Marathi but avp q <iegraded of hill tribes, 

unintelligible iaro'on. Thev themselves to use an 

dirty in their hSbits the ^er. active, and very dark, and 

For clothes the nien^have c?e]r^ wearing the beard and hair long, 
ololl, on, wolT^ooS ifr.o"T V.” “““ 

. bodice. Tie, 

even monkeys, Thev hold tba ir ®®'ting animals of all kinds, 
travel about in gangs of ten to lowest social position. They 

and arrows, with doukevs.o™.to formidable bows 


find no;mploy^;;rthey f labourers.'' If they 

the rains they live in the forp«to\^/^^ place. During 

fields. They have a had name -Fn sometimes work for hire in the 
by the police. They reverence generally watched 

mghosts and witchcraft. Low as Hindu gods and believe 
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fciices. They live in small portable huts. Tbe men wear a cloth 
wound round the head^ a waistcoat^ and a small waist cloth ; the 
women a tight-fitting bodice and a robe closely girded round the 
waist. Some are hunters, labourers, cultivators, and herdsmen, but 
most are beggars generally going about with bullocks, nandis^ 
trained to dance and nod the head. Dongbi or hill Kolis wander from 
place to place. They know Alarathi, but are said among themselves 
to use a strangle dialect. They till, fish in rivers, and bring 
firewood for sale. They are a simple and harmless class. Lamans 
or Vanjaeis pass through the district along* the trade routes between 
the coast and the Deccan. Carriers of grain and salt on pack 
bullocks, they generally pass the rains in the Deccan, and after the 
early harvest is over,, come to the coast. They generally make two 
trips each fair season. Formerly they were a very large class, but 
since the opening of hill-passes fit for carts, the demand for their 
services has in great part ceased. 

' Devotees and religious beggars of various names, Gosavis-, Jogis, 
Grondhalis, Bhiites, Bhats, Saravdes, Gopals, and Jangams 
numbered 6558 (males 8186, females 8367), or 0*69 per cent of 
the whole Hindu population. The fame of Ganpatipule in the 
Ratnagiri sub -division, Parshuram in Ohiplun, and the intermitting 
spring, Ganga, at Unhale in Rajapur attract many religious beggars. 
^.Gosavis (3343) till land, work as private* servants, and when at 
leisure, go begging, but seldom to any distance from their homes. 
Recruited from almost all castes, and worshippers of Vishnu and 
Shiv, they wander in- every direction begging and visiting places 
of pilgiumage. Joois are of many kinds. Some foretell events,, 
others act as showmen to curiously formed animals, and a third 
class are the Kanphates, or slit- eared Jogis, who wear large 
circular pieces of wood and ivory in their ears. Some marry and 
others remain single. Gondhalis, at Maratha, Bhandari, and 
Kunbi marriages, are always, on the last night of the festival, called 
' to perform a gondhal dance and repeat verses. All the performers 
are men. They have two musical instruments, a tiintuna and a* 
mmel. At the time of the performance, they wear long white coats 
. and their ordinary turbans. They are generally three, one actor 
and two musicians. Bhutes, followers of the goddess ■ Bhav4ni, 
,go about begging* with a lighted torch and a tuntuna m their 
hands. They have their bodies covered with strings^ oi hmdji 
, shells. Bhats and Brahman beggars go begging , during the 
fair season, and generally g'ather enough to last them the whole 
year.. Saeavdes, a healthy strong-looking* class,, are found in 
.. almost every sub-division. They generally travel in November, 
buying and selling cows and she-buffaloes. Some of i/hem go 
„ begging witB their whole families, and return home • in April or May. 

Gopals sing,, dance, leap,, and wrestle their women beg. They 
. keep and deal in cows and buffaloes. Jangams ■ act as priests to 
, Lingayats and cultivate landa 

%; In the proportion of Musalmans, Ratndgiri, with 74,833 souls or 
/■about 7*34 per cent of the whole population, stands first of the three 
|t. Konkan districts. Musalmans are found in large numbers in the 
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Ckapter III. nortliern coast districts;, 18,545 in Ditpoli and 13,818 in Cbiplan • 
Population. considerable strength at th^ old trade centres of Rajd-pur (11,616), 

xr , , and Sangameshyar (4845) ; and in very small numbers in the soutli^ 

MHsaimans. 3166 in Devgad and 1741 in Mdlyan. 

Arabs and As in the other coast districts of Western India, the Ratnagiri 

ersians. Masalmaii population has a strolag strain of foreign blood, both Arab 
and Persian. A foreign element probably existed before the time of 
the prophet Muhammad (570- 632)d And in the spread of Musalmaa 
power, between the seventh and tenth centuries, as sailors, merchants 
and soldiers of fortune, Arabs came to the west coast of India in ^ 
great numbers.^ Prom the accounts of Ruliman, the earliest Arab 
traveller, it would seem that about the middle of the ninth century 
the Balharas who ruled the Konkan were very friendly to the 
Arabs. The people of the country said that if tlieir kings reigned 
and lived for a long time it was solely due to the favour shown to 
the Arabs. Among all the kings there was no one so partial to 
Arabs as the Balhara, and his subjects followed his example.^ Early 
in the tenth century, Arabs are mentioned as settled in lar^e 
numbers in the Konkan towns, married to the women of the 
■ under their own laws and religion.^ Durina* 

fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, when the lands of 
Ratnagiri lormed part of the possessions of the Bahmani and Biiapur 
" ™P^ke was given to immigration, both from Sxe 
inci eased importance of D4bhol and other places of trade, and from 

tS f Persian soldiers. Even under the Mar^itB. 
f f f Arab^seamen were still in demand.® No record hm 

heentiacedofaiy attempt to force IsMin on the people of the distric " 

and from the tolerant character of the Biiahur kin^^s « it seem 

riwStsn? */r 

S AmiSh Tlhl? ^ M oppression 

Hkdu conlt “ot descended fro?n purely , 

“ ‘0 «”>» <*»“ 
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of the aame Melizeigara, ^OTSh^appheTw island, the latter part 
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Elliot s History, 1. 4. The Balh/rds-^ro t^^’ S^dfiz, Knrdn reciter. 

Com^ Mas’udi’s Prairies Eajputs of MiUkhet near Haidarahad. 
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belong to tlie same wave of Arab settlers wlio in G’ujarat ai’e known 
asNaiataSj and in Kanara as Navaits. The traditions of the people 
and the accounts of many Musalman historians agree that the bulk 
of them fled to India from the Euphrates valley about the year 700 
(82 A.H.) to escape massacre at the hand of the fierce governor 
Hajjaj bin Yusuf.^ 

Besides the regular classification into the four main tribes, 
Syeds, Shaikhs, Moghals, and Pathans/ Ratnagiri Musalmd,ns are 
locally divided into two classes, Jam atis or members of the community, 
and Daldis coast fishers, with whom the Jamatis do not intermarry.^ 
Though Jamatis have much sameness in appearance and manners, 
there is among them a special class whose head quarters are along 
the Bankot creek and on the Dapoli coast. The Bankot Musalmans 
are rather a slim but w^ell made, fair, and good-featured class, the 
men shaving the head and wearing short rather scanty beards. Their 
home tongue is Marathi, but most of them know Urdu. Except a 
few well-to-do landholders they live in second class houses. Some of 
the villagers wear a white Brahman -like turban and the Hindu coat 
and wads tel oth. Bat as a rule the men wear a high stiff turban 
of dark cloth, taken, like the Parsi hat, from the head-dress of Surat 
Vanias, a coat, trousers, and Gujarat shoes.^ The women wear the 
Hindu dress, and when they travel, a large white sheet-like over-robe. 
Widows dress in white. Landholders, sailors, and some of them 
servants to Europeans, they are on the whole well-to-do. The calling 
of boatmen in Bombay harbour has of late greatly suffered from the 
oo^i7\petition of steam launches ; but many find good employment as 
or,,.dneers and workers in machinery,* Sunnis of the Shdfai school 
fev‘, know the Kuran or are careful to say their prayers. On every 
111 irsday, either in a mosque, or in a house built for the purpose, the 
K^nkanis meet togetlier, and sing hymns to the praise of God and 
Prophet. This done tea is drunk, and' sweetmeats distributed. 
Er cept that at marriages a dough lamp, filled with clarified buttei', 

• by the women, lit, carried to a river, pond or well, and left there, 
.d that for five Thursdays after a death, dinners are given to 
'.UNcJlations and friends, their customs do not differ from those of 
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^ Details of Hajjaj tbe * terror and sconrge’ of his country are, given in Mas’iidi's 
Prairies d'Or, Y. 193-400. (See also Khuldsat-ni-AkhMr, and Tdrikh-i-Tabari in 
Price’s Muhammadan History, 455-460). According to the general story these 
men were at first natives of Madina from which they were driven by the persecution 
of Hajjaj. In addition to the original body of settlers, it seems probable that 
fresh immigrants arrived in the tenth centmy (923-926) to escape the ravages of 
the Karmatian insurgents who destroyed Basra and Kufa and enslaved part of the 
people (D’Herbelot’s Bibliotheque Orientale, I. 509 * Dabisttin, II. 421), and in the 
thirteenth century (1258) when Haldku Khdn the Tdrt^r captured all the cities ofthe 
Euphrates valley, .put the reigning Khalifah to death, and massacred 160,000 of the 
inhabitants. 

^ About are Syeds, Shaikhs, and -j^Moglials and Patlulns. 
l^erliaps ddidi or thrown, in the sense of outcaste. 

^ All Konkan Musalmdns are said formerly to have dressed like Hindus, and, 
marrying Hindi! wives, to have adopted many Hindu practices. In time under the 
influence of Musalmdn teachers many town families have become more strict in their , 
practice. Villagers still in many cases dress like Hindus, even worshipping Shitala^ 
Dpm, if their children are attacked by small-pox. Maulvi Syed Ahmad S^hib 
Gulshaniibadi. 
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(Siafte in. other Musalmans.* They maiTy only among themselves, marriao-© 
Population. aiij p^i^er caste being considered a disgrace. Of late one oi- 

Maaalmtos. tii®ii’ daughters to Bombay Arabs. A few 

of tlieuij some in Bombay and a very small number in Eatnacdri 
know English, and teach their children Mardthi and a few English. ' 

Mdih. DIidis, found chiefly in the Eatnagiri sub-division, have the 

tra(iition that their forefathers came in ships from across the seas 
Their appearance and position among the Musalmans cef the district 
would seem to make_ it probable that they are partly converted 
Hmdus, probably Kolis, and partly the ■ descendants of immiOTant 
Musdmans and slave girls.^ _ The men are tall, strong, and 
stoutly hunt with pleasant but irregular faces ; most of the women 
are swarthy, but a few are fair and well featured. They speak 
Marathi in their homes and many understand and speak Hindustoi 
Iheir houses are almost all thatched huts of the second class Except 

that a few of the men wear tight trousers, they dress, both men and 

women, in Hmdu fashion. Some are sailors and cultivators, and 
some go to Bombay m search of work; others make and sell 

K.i a?® , “ost are fishermen differing- 

little from Hmdus m their way of fishing. They hold a low 
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generally wear a sknll cap the^Mu^SmT™^^ ^^® “ea 
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in Hindu fashion in the krw women all dress 

hardworking northriftv thpv bodice. Neither 

Living chieflv as grain-dealers cii?t;r'f hospitable., 

messengers, Aey are not as a class we S-dT "“-J 

all are feunnis following the Kazi e!w f fi ^ religion almost 
to school ; but manv chi dran to Ihe M their children 

Few have risen to high positfofs! ^ 

two at Tengurla. They Emmie settled at Dapoli and 

■^eir head quarters in Bombay. ^ ^P^eepers and traders with 

found in the south of t^^dSkct^^^cllwfb residents, are 

mstucp. t^allmg themselves Christis, and 
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known by tlie people of tbe district as Peringis or Portuguese^ some of 
them may have a strain of Portuguese blood, but the bulk are natives 
converted in mass to Christianity during the time of Portuguese rule. 
They speak the dialect known as Konkani with more Portuguese 
words than others use. They are generally dark, healthy, and stout, 
living in tiled houses with walls stained with some coloured wash. 
There are few solely Christian settlements, but Malvan, V engurla, Redi, 
and other large villages have each a considerable Christian quarter. 
They differ from the other people of the country in eating rice and 
wheatinstead of ndc/lij, and from Musalm^ns in eating pork. Both men 
and women smoke tobacco, and the men are great toddy drinkers, 
though perhaps not more so than middle class Plindus. Among 
the men, the well-to-do dress like Europeans, and the poor generally 
in a jacket and short trousers of coloured cotton and a red cloth cap 
like that worn by Kolis. The women dress like Hindus, except 
that they wear a peculiar neck amulet of red stone beads strung 
together and joined in front by a gi^een coloured stone edged with 
gold, called/ora. They are fond of the red and blue checked Belgaum 
cloth, and, at church, wear a large white robe drawn over the head. 
They are a quiet, orderly class, hardworking, and, except for their 
fondness for drink, frugal. Most of them are husbandmen showing 
great skill in growing vegetables and in breeding pigs, ducks, 
turkeys, and hens. Some also quarry red stones and sell them 
to masons who work them into small household vessels. The 
upper classes are employed in Bombay as clerks and shopmen. 
Unlike Goa Christians, none take household service with Europeans. 
As a class they are fairly well-to-do. As was shown by their 
remaining true to it after the fall of Portuguese, power, they are 
attached to their religion, supporting their priests, keeping their 
churches^ in good repair, attending the services, and carefully 
observing the high days. Though they have all Christian names and 
.surnames they still keep the old distinction of caste, calling them* 
selves Christian Kuiihis, Bhandaris, or Kolis, and marrying only 
among meihbers of their own caste. 

Soon after the establishment of British rule (1822), the Scottish 
Missionary Society resolved on establishing a mission in western 
•India. The first missionary, the Reverend Donald Mitchell, as 
rBdmhay was occupied and as he was not allowed to settle at Poona, 
chose B^nkot as the first station, and soon after added Harndi. In 
the first year there were, under mission superintendence, ten schools 
in ten' villages with an attendance of 435 pupils. This, in 1828, had 
increased to seventy-nine schools and 3219 pupils, forty schools and 
,1484 pupils in Banket and thirty-nine schools and 1735 pupils in 
Harnai. Of the whole number of pupils 300 were girls. In 182 9, as 

1 The Christian churches are almost all plain oblong buildings with a small 
chancel at the east end, but rarely with aisles. The larger churches have generally 
a low square tower at the north-west or south-west corner and the smaller ones a bell 
turret. All are whitewashed outside and tiled, and inside many of them^ are gaudy 
with colour, gilding, pictures, and glass chandeliers. The priest’s house is generally 
attached to the church and outside of it. At the west, there is always a stone cross 
raised on steps and carved with the symbols of the passion and with the date of the 
building or restoration of the church. On the greater festivals, during service, the 
church bells are kept ringing almost without stopping. 
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tlie -work o£ saperiiitending them was found to interfere with 
vernacular preaching, the schools in the Bankot district were closed. 
In 1830 the mission head-quarters were moved to Poona, and in 
1884 the Eatnagiri mission was given up. During the ten years 
of work few converts were made. And when the mission was 
withdrawn these few went to Bombay.’- For many years after 
the Scotch mission was withdrawn no fresh efforts were made to 
spread Christianity. In 1873 the American Presbyterian Board i 
topk_ up _Eatnd,giri as a station of the Kolhapur mission. The 
missionai'ies teach two schools, one for hoys with 184 pupils, the 
other for girls with fifty-two. Besides those brought as helpers , 
from other districts, there are six native Christians who have been ' 
received to Church membership. Of these one was a Roman 
Catholic, two were Muhammadans, two Marathas, and one a Mb^.T 
The mission church, built in 1878 at a cost of £821 (Es. 3210) and' 
called the Hunter Memorial Chapel, is a. atone edifice with an 
audience hall fifty feet by thirty-five.^ , ,, 

None of the villages are walled or fenced. Those on the coast 
are densely shaded by belts of cocoanut gardens, and the roads' 
between the long lines of houses are usually paved with cut lateiite 
stones. These raised causeways are called pdkhddis. The village 
sites of the inland parts are well, though less densely, shaded with' r/ 
mango, jack, and tamarind trees, each house standing in its own ! 
yard. Chamhhars, Mhars, and other people of low caste live in 
quarters apart from the main village site. These hamlets, vddds,. 
are always as well shaded as the main village. In this district e 
there is one village or town to about every three square miles I 
each village containing an average of 790 people and about 174 | 

ilOllSBS. ‘w's 


Except the people of seven towns numbering 64,505 souls or 6-32 
per cent of the entire inhabitants, the population of the Eatnagiri 
district, according to the 1872 census, lived in 1242 villages with 

tb Tn more' 

than 10,000, and four more than 5000 inhabitants. Excluding the 

seven towns and oll4 hamlets, there were 1242 inhabited state and 
alienated Tillages, givmg an average of 0-32 villages to each square 
mile Of fie ^’^hole number of villages, 104 had less than 200 

460 from .500 to 1000; 200 from 
1000 to 2000 ; 46 from 2000 to 3000 ; and 19 from 3000 to 5000. 

number of houses, there was, in 1872, a total of 
224,790, or on a,n average 59-32 houses to the square mile, showing, 
ompared with 11 6,807 in 1846, an increase of 92-44 per cent. Of the 
totM number, 3318 houses, lodging 27,699 persons or 2-72 per cent 
the entire population at the rate of 4-15 souls to each house, 
were gildings mth walls of stone or fire-baked bricks and roofs of 

S 97^8 ^«““modating 991,487 persons 

or 97 28 per cent, with a population of 8-35 souls to each house. 
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included all buildings covered with thatch or leaves, or whose outer 
walls were of mud or sun-dried brick. In 1829, though some 
houses were large and comtortable, each village had, on a.n average, 
not more than one bi’ick or stone house. The walls of the better 
houses were mud, and of the poorer, reed. The roofs were thatched, 
the better with rice straw and the rest with grass.^ This state 
of things is now (1880) found only in the smaller villages and 
hamlets? All large trading towns and villages have a good number 
of substantial stone tile-roofed buildings, housing nearly three per 
cent of the population. The better sort of house, square built, with 
an open central or front courtyard, has, round the courtyard, an 
eight feet deep verandah-like dais or platform, raised about three 
feet from the ground ; its walls covered with grotesque bright 
coloarod figures of gods and animals, and its cornices hung^ with. 
Bombay or China pictures. From this verandah, the common family 
resort, doors lead into back rooms, mostly dark and windowless, or 
out into a cattle-yard with offices in the rear. Shopkeepers live in 
dark rooms behind their stalls, with a backyard for caittle, and 
offices in the rear entered through a back door. The hovels of the 
poor, a few feet square with one doorway, generally the sole 
opening for light or smoke, are divided by bamboo or palm leaf 
partitions into three or four small rooms into which a family of eight 
qr ten are often crowded. 

It 2 is probable that in early times there was a more or less 
complete village system. Certain Maratha and Kunbi families were, 
as appears from ancient deeds, styled patels, and ranked as the 
headmen of their villages. The revenue system was then 
kuldrg or rayatvdr, each cultivator being an independent 
hereditary holder, who stood assessed at a fixed lental in 
the public accounts, beyond which nothing could be levied from 
him. The creation of village renters, hhots, introduced a new 
element. The Mois in course of time acquired hereditary rights 
by °Tant or prescription. In a small proportion of the villages, 
less than a tenth of the whole district, the older holders have 
succeeded in keeping their rights intact. These are the pure 
peasant-held, nival dhdrekari, villages of the north of the distnct, 
Ld the peasant-held, hnldrgi, villages of the south. In another 
class of ’nllages, while some of the old peasant-holders continue 
to keep their lands, the Ihots either by lapses, or spread of 
tillage, gained rights in the land. These are the mixed, h}llehd^, 
half rented half peasant-held villages. In man^y instances the 
original holders have entirely disappeared, and all the lands are 
either in the hands of the hhots themselves, or of tenants w;ho cultivate 
under them. These are called nival or pure khoh villages. In 
all these villages, by their superior power and authority, the hhots 
have gradually and entirely replaced the ancient puteZs as headmen 

of villao'es. There are in fact at the present time no hereditary paULs 
in the district, and were it not for the modern appointments of police 


* Lieut. Dowell, 1829. Bora. Itev. Keo, 225 of 1851, 273, 
2 Contributed by Mr, G. W, Vidal, C. S. 
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p(^Sy nominated by Government from among the most intelliaeTit 
villagers, for life or shorter periods, the very "" 


name of pafel 


viaior^cics, j-ur uxtj ur snorter penoas, tne 

would have been forgotten. Though the Mots" have never been 
recognised as Government servants, in villages where the survev 
settlement has been introduced, they are paid a percentage of the 
assessment collected by them on behalf of Government from the 
peasant-nolders, dharekaris. Elsewhere they receive no direct 
remuneration either in cash or in land. Except in a very frw 
villages, where there are still hereditary officers styled mahajans 

Srr ^ by former Go4rnments,'^hhe 

IMs are invariably the headmen of their respective villages. Whme 
there are or mfrufc, the Mots yield precedence to them 

^d the former are entitled to preside at meetings of the villao'ers' 

Mofe In the south Zll/ Mh£r 
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in turn act as moneylenders. As might be expected^ the hereditary 
hhofs are, as moneylenders^ more lenient than the mortgagees^ who^ 
having no permanent interest in the villag*ers, strive to make as much 
as possible out of them during their temporary management. Still 
the opposition of cultivators to unpopular moneylenders seldom 
takes the form of active resentment. 

Compared with the Deccan,, the number of village sei’vants that 
hold service land^ or receive cash from the state^ is very small. The 
village establishments are more or less complete; but the remuneration 
of the office bearers is for the most part left to the community. This 
is probably the result of the introduction of the Mioti system. The 
Government having interposed a middleman between itself and the 
cultivators, as a rule, saw no necessity for dealing* directly with the 
inferior village servants. The chief exception to this rule is the case 
of the village accountants, hidkarivis, who, being hereditary holders,. 
vatanddrSf with grants for the most part older than the introduction 
of the /i5/m^6*, have been allowed to keep their cash allowances in the 
few villages where the vatans exist. The Mliars or village 
watchmen were also, in consideration of their useful and necessary 
services, granted small cash allowances in a few villages in the 
R^japur, Malvan, and Devgad sub-divisions. A few instances also 
occur of lands or allowances being paid to special village officers,, 
such as the mahdjan, the vartah, the muhddmn^ and the desdL It 
frequently happens that these offices, the number of which is 
very small indeed, ai’e united to the khotship. In some villages 
also, where there are no Mhars, the temple attendant, ghddi or 
gurm, receives an allowance for performing menial services in the 
village. ^ In the Sangameshvar sub-division, there are two instances 
of sei'vice lands being held by shetids, and there is a solitary 
instance in the Malvan sub-division of an allowance being granted 
to the village astrologer, joshi. In some cases too, allowances 
would seem to have been granted to certain servants on the 
representations of khots^ and as a mark of favour to the latter.. 
Such are the appointments of the messengers, sipdisj of the Malvan 
sub-division. The organization of the villag'e establishments differs 
little in different parts of the district ; but the full staff: of office 
bearers is found only in the more populous villages. 

Village servants may be divided into three classes : those rendering- 
service to the state; those useful to the villagers; and those 
whose services are not required either by Government or by the- 
villagers. In the first class are the headman/ or gdvkar; 
the police head, patel ; the accountant, hulharni ; the watchman, 
7}ihdr ; the messenger, sipdi ; and, where he performs other than 
temple service, the temple ministrant, gumv or ghddi. In the 
absence of an independent mahdjan or vartak the Jdiod as already 
stated, ivS the headnian of the village. Frequently these latter- 
offices are united to that of the khoty as also are those of the desdi 
and mtdcddmi. The khot from his position enjoys many privileges.. 
In former times he was allowed by custom, as part of their rental, 
to exact without payment one day’s labour in eight from all 
cultivatoi^s in his village, except hereditary holders, 
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When tbis forced labour was agricultural^ it was styled plough 
serricej nmgar vet. When the labour exacted was of any other 
description, such as carrying grain to market, or carrying the Jchofs 
palanquin, it was called labour service, vet bigdr. Forced labour 
of this description has now been abolished, but so patient 
and submissive are the villagers, that it may be doubted whether 
the system is entirely dead. The police patelsj not being hereditary 
officers, are selected for life or shorter periods from the most 
eligible candidates. Influential Marathas are usually chosen in 
preference to members . of the Tchot families. In the settled sub- 
divisions, the police iJatels are paid by cash allowances fixed 
according to the population and importance of the villages. These 
allowances vary from 8s. to £4 8^. (Rs. 4-44) a year. Where the 
survey settlement has not been introduced, the post is purely 
honorary. Hereditary village accountants, Imlharnis:, are found 
only in a few villages in the Ddpoli, Chiplun, Sangameshvar, 
Eatnagiri, Rajapur, Devgad, and M41van sub-divisions. The creation 
of hhots has, in nearly every instance, rendered their services 
superfluous. The hulkamis belong mostly to the Brahman, Prabhu, 
and Shenvi castes. They are paid by cash allowances, the only 
exception being Achra in the Malvan sub-division, where lands have 
been assigned for this service. 


Except in a few of the coast villages, Mhars are found 


throughout the district. They perform various useful services, 
acting as village messengers and scavengers, and except in 
Chipliin, where alone there are Ramosis, as village watchmen. 
They help both the hhot and the police patel^ and attend to the 
wants of travellers. The Mhar families are usually of very old 
standing, and are not without some influence. If of longer standing 
in the village than the hhot, they are called vatanddrs and mirdsis. 
InMalvi in theDapoli sub-division, the Mhars have a Persian copper 
plate grant of considerable age. The vatanddr Mhars were all 
originally independent landholders, and being exceedingly jealous 
of their rights, have systematically and, in many cases, successfully 
withstood the Hhots attempts to rackrent them. For their services ' 
to the state they receive, in the surveyed sub-divisions, cash allowances 
varying from 4^. to £2 4^. (Rs. 2-22) according to a scale fixed 
in proportion to the population of the village. In the unsurveyed 
^lb-divisions, except in fifteen villages in Rajapur, sixteen in 
Devg’ad, and fourteen in Malvan, they receive no state remuneration. 
Nowhere, except in the Chiplun sub-division, have any service 
lands been assigned^ to Mhars The village messenger, sipdi/\s 
tound omy m the Malvan sub-division. The gurav, as he is called 
m the north, and ghddiy in the sonth, is usually a Maratha or 
Kunbi, whose chief duty is connected with the village temple. In a 
ew villages in the south, he performs general village service like 
hat performed elsewhere by Mh^rs, and in these cases is considered 
a useful servant to Government and paid by the state. In some 
eases the allowances for this oflice are paid to the khot himself. 


The second class of village servants, who, though they render no 
service to the state, are useful to the villagers, includes (1) the 
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priest, joshi, wpMIda, or hhat; (2) the temple minister, gtirav or 
ghddi ; (6) the Lingayat priest, jcmgam ; (4) the carpenter, sutdr ; 
(5) the blacksmith, loMr / (6) the shoemaker, ohdmhhdr ; (7) the 
potter, kumhJtar ; and where there is a Musalm^n population, (8) the 
judg'e, kdzi / (9) the priest, mulla ; (10) the beadle, mujdvar ; and 
(11) the preacher, Ichatib. The priest, josid, zifddUa, or hhat, also 
sometimes styled the Sanskrit scholar, sMstri, or the religious head, 
dharmadUMri, is the chief Hindu religious officer. He officiates 
at thread, jdnve, investments, and at marriage and death ceremonies. 
It is also his business to name lucky days, and, if required, to cast 
nativities. The village priest has no vested right to perform any 
particular ceremony, and the parties are free to employ any eligible 
person, resident either in or out of the village. The joshis are paid 
by fees, varying according to the wealth of their employers j they 
usually supplement their incomes by begging. Only one man of this 
class, a MHvan joshi, who, exclusive of quit-rent, judi, receives £3 
6s. (Rs. 33) a year, is paid by the state. The business of the temple 
ministrant, gurav or ghddi, found in almost every village, is to attend 
at the village temple, to clean the ornaments and minister to the 
wants of the idol. He also prepai-es the leaves, patrdvalis, used on 
feast days as plates, and at stated intervals plays the trumpet in 
front of the village temple. The Lingayat priest, jcmgam, is found 
only in a very few villages, where are settlements of Lingayat Vdnis. 
There is no instance of a gang am receiving state remuneration. The 
carpenter, sutdr, and blacksmith, lohdr, ai-e of the same caste, eating 
together and intermarrying. The carpenter, found in all but the 
very smallest villages, holds neither land nor allowances, and is 
supported entirely by fees for work performed for the villagers. 
Except that he is found only in the more populous villages, the' 
position of the blacksmith is the same as that of the carpenter. 
The potter, humbhdr, and the shoemaker, chdmbhdr, sometimes paid 
in grain and sometimes in cash, suffer little from competition. If 
they can get their work done at home, villagers seldom employ 
outside workmen. In villages with a Muhammadan population, 
the establishment usually includes a kdzi, who is the religious 
and temporal head of the Musalm4n community, settling all 
disputes, and exercising a general superintendence over his followers. 
He also solemnizes marriages and keeps the registers. The kdzi is 
not necessarily a village officer. He is usually appointed to a large 
district, and may reside anywhere within the limits of his authority. 
Next in importance to the Mzi is the mulla, who acts as a deputy 
of the kdzi, and has charge of the mosques and burial grounds. The 
mujdvar is the servant who cleans and sweeps the mosques and 
shrines, and the khatih is the public preacher. None of these 
Muhammadan officials are paid by the state, nor is it, as in the Deccan 
the custom for Hindus to employ MusalmAn office-bearers to slaughter 
their sacrificial sheep and goats. This work is iuRatnagiri performed 
by the gurav. 

The third class of village servants includes all not directly useful 
either to Government or to the villagers. These are : (1) the trade 
superintendent, mahdjan ; (2) the overman, TOrtoi* ; (3) the headman. 
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mukadam; (4) the revenue superintendent, desai; (5) the o'oldsmith 
sonar ; (6) the %vasherman, parit j (7) the barber, nhdvt; (8) the 
tailor, shimpi ; (9) the oilman, feK ; (10) the assayer, potddr; (H) 
the superintendent of -weights and measures, shetia; (12) the 
coppersmith, kdsdr ; (13) the cotton cleaner, pmjdri ; and (14) the 
betel leaf dealer, tamboH. Of the above, the mahljans, vartaks 
miil-ddams,^ desais, potddrs, and shetids are usually hereditarv 
holders, vaianddrs, under regular deeds. The summary settlement ’ 
has been applied to their allowances and lands, except where thev 
are held by village Mots. Although included in the villao-e staff 
none of the remaining servants hold service lands or ‘^receive 
allowances. All are paid by customary fees. 

The village population usually includes families of more tbari one 
caste A few Eajdpur vdlages are all of one caste, peopled some hy 
Marathas, others by kunbis, and others by Musalmhns. No distinct 
and separate settlements of aboriginal tribes are found. The'whol 
body of villagers hold few rights in common. There are no common 
pasture lauds, except m one or two villages held directly by the state 
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occupancy rights. In all communal matters^ the bddheJcaris enjoy 
equal rights and privileges with the older cultivators^ and are not 
now liable to pay any special fees for the privilege of belonging to 
the village. The changes that have taken place under British rule 
have left their mark on the village communities. Disputes are now 
rarely referred to the village councils^ and the headman is seldom 
called on to give his advice on doubtful questions. The gradual 
spread of education^ their better knowledge of law and procedure^ 
improved communications^ and new markets, have made the 
cultivators more self-reliant and independent. 

The pressure of population is relieved by the readiness with 
which the people leave their homes in search of work. The 
better class of Christians and Brahmans find openings as clerks, 
and in the civil branches of Government service ; Musalrnans, 
Marathd,s, and Mhars are such favourite and willing recruits, 
that Ratnagiri is the nursery of the Bombay army, and to a large 
extent of its police, and from Ratndgiri the labour market of 
the city of Bombay is in great measure supplied. Three large 
classes of workers go to Bombay from Batnagiri. Yearly, when 
the rice harvest is over, bands of husbandmen and field labourers, 
numbering altogether not less than 100,000 souls, find their way, 
some on foot, others by sea, to Bombay, and working there during 
the fair season, return to their fields in time for the rice sowing. 
The second class, almost all Mhd.rs, take service as municipal street 
sweepers, keeping them places for years, but every season arranging 
for a short holiday to carry their savings to their Eatn%iri 
homes. The third and most important class are the mill -workers 
who belong to two divisions, Bankotis from the north and M41vanis 
from the south. These people settle in Bombay, the northerners and 
southerners generally keeping separate, working in different mills. 
Though wages have by competition and dull trade greatly fallen, as 
all the members can find work, every family still earns a large sum. 
With little comfort in their crowded houses, they are well fed and 
well clothed, and save large sums which they generally take to 
Batn%iri, spending much on their marriages and other family 
events, but investing a part in ornaments and in buying land. 
Besides these movements to Bombay, a considerable, and with 
improved communications, an increasing number of Musalmfins, 
Kunbis, and Mhars go for work to Aden and the Mauritius! 
Sometimes whole families emigrate, but as a rule the greater number 
are young men. All of them leave, meaning to come back when they 
have made some money, and except those who die abroad, all come 
back after serving from five to twenty years. Men never settle 
abroad or bring home foreign wives. When away most of them keep 
up a correspondence with their families. In Aden they work as 
labourers and in the Mauritius in the sugarcane and potato fields. 
Their savings, sometimes as much as £50 (Rs. 500) and generally 
about £20 (Rs. 200), are brought hack in cash or in ornaments. 
Though their health does not seem to suffer from the change of 
climate, men never pay a second visit to Aden or the Mauritius. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

^ AGEiCTrLTUEE, tlie most important industry of the district, supports- 
743,217 persons or 72-92 per cent of the population.^ 

'l^ere are four chief soils : rice ; garden alluvial, rali ; and upland 

varms. Each of these main classes includes several varieties. Of rice 

land the cMef sorts are : mali, pmthal, Jcudydt, pulanvat' bml or 
and klMnat. Mah lands are the open tracts in the bottoms 
ot valleys. Where the surrounding rocks are laterite, the mali 
soil contammg much iron clay is stiff and hard to plouah 
Ihe colour vanes from yellowish red to dark brown. Inland, near 
the trap ^ the Sahyddn hills, the mali is much softer, deeper, and 
darker. This is the richest soil in the district, and generally holds 
moisture enough for a second unwatered crop. Pdnthal soil is 
tound m low-lying lands, where during the rainy season water lies 
3 rainy weather rice crop is coarse, and often harmed by too 
much wet. Fields of this soil yield a second crop without watering. 

T ^ gravel and less clay, is poorer than 

mah. Pulanyat, or sandy soil, is found only on the coast and 
along estuaries. It has always more sand than earth and in many 
j^aces IS almost pime sand. Barren in ordinary or irregular seasons, 

rainfall, it yields good crops. Paul, or 
toi, IS the name given to the soil m the hollows on the tops of the 

Sdom mom Patclies of 

£ F T ^ r f generally surrounded by bare 

it if ml?' crumblmg to dust on being plo4hed, 

ricf kf ? Tif® ® or salt, is 

SffSreS ^anks of tidal creeks. Most 

mom L 1 ^ masonry dams. Always 

more or less charged with salt, it grows only a coarse red rice. ^ 

beteW^'lC^^' are chiefly plantations of cocoanut and 

teinut. There are two sorts of garden land, the one known as 
agn or a$tagn, or salt, the other as dongri or hill Idgdyat. Igri 

in a^c^^al p^er oLSi?^1872 ”^6 mg^ed 

of the proBortion of ^ wives calculated on'the basis 

as the census retnims show a total of calculation is necessa^^ , 

agri(uiitui^femalerSdcon+^i*o nnder the special head adult 

^ FarJbas strictlv to tho separate figures for the children of agriculturists, 
^ains. ^ on hill lands and means coarse inferior 
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bdgdyat is always foimd on tlie coast or on tlie banks of tidal rivers^ 
wliei^e the soil is sandy. The cocoa palm flourishes in this soil^ 
bearing in eig'ht or ten years and not requiring water after the fifth, 
flhe lands usually chosen for dongr% or hill^ hdgdyat are well watered 
spots on the lower slopes of valleys. Babiy the alluvial soil near the 
banks of rivers^ is usually very deep and fine. It yields crops of 
pulse tuTy sug’arcanoj and hemp^ and in the souths with the help of 
water^ an additional hot weather crop of ndchyiiy Bleusine coracana. 

VarlwjS soils are the uplands^ generally light and poor, where the 
cheaper and coarser grains, ndclini, variy and haQ-'iIc are gTown. 
The rotation of crops in varkas lands is hariky Paspalum scrobicula- 
tum, in wq first year ; variy Panicum miliare, in the second; and tily 
Sesaraum indicum, in the third. After the third crop the land is 
allowed to lie fallow for seven years.^ There are two sorts of varkas 
land, one known as bkdtli or mdl, level parts where the plough can 
be used, the other dongri or hill land, the steeper slopes tilled by 
the^ land. In coast villages, where fish manure is used, much of the 
' bhdt^ land bears for five or six years in succession, and then only 
requpes a fallow of one or two years. Silly dong riy land is usually 
cultivated for three or four years, and then, according to the situation 
and jquality of the soil, lies fallow from three to twelve yeara. The 
unfilled zand yields gra-ss and brushwood which is burnt for manure. 

^ the revenue survey has been introduced . into 774 of the 
1337 Eatnagiri villages, there are no available details of the area of 
the different classes of soil. ' 

Irrigation is chiefly from wells and water courses, pah. The 
tidal wave passes so far inland that the larg'e rivers are useless for 
irrigation.^ There are no canals, and, except in Malvan, no ponds ^ 
or reservoirs large enoug'h to be used in watering' the fields. The 
crops are rice, sugarcane, and garden produce. In 
1877-78; of 1,020,836 acres the total area under tillage, 11,975 
acres or M 7 per cent were irrigated. , Qf . the irrigated land 5793 
acres were under rice. 

The plough^ is small and lights easily drawn by one pair of 
bullocks or buffaloes,' well suited to ohe tiny patches of rice land so 
common all over the district. The area an average pair of bullocks 
can plough is, in rice land, about two, and in both alluvial, rabi, and 
hill, varkas y lands about four acres. Betel and cocoanut gardens 
are not ploughed. 

The 1878-79 returns show 101,276 distinct holding's, hhdidsy 
with an average area of ten acres. Of the whole number 67,914 
were holding's of not more than five acres ; 16,030 of not more than 
ten acres ; 14,989 of not more than twenty acres ; 9327 of not more 
than fifty acres; 2069 of not more than 100 acres; 680 of not 
more than 200 acres; 143 of not more than 300 acres; 52 of not 
more than 400 acres ; 27 of not more than 500 acres ; 28 of not more 
than 750 acres ; 6 of not more than 1000 acres; 6 of not more than 
1600 acres ; 3 of not more than 2000 acres; and 2 above 2000 acres. 

Collector to Government, 31st December 1822. 

Details of tlie chief Mdl van ponds are given above, p. 11 , 

I,.' , b330— 19' 
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Chapter IT. Tke agricultural stock in Government, Midlsa, villages amounted 

Agriculture, according to the 1878-79 returns, to 93,690 ploughs, 753 carts^ 

Stock 187,466 bullocks, 133,215 cows, 67,379 buffaloes, 403 horses’ 
stock. g oises. 

Crops. As the details of processes, crops, and cost of tillage, given 

in the general chapter on the agriculture of the Konkan, apply 
to Ratnagiri, only a few points of local importance are noticed ■ 
m this place. Of 1,110,280 acres ^ the total area of arable land 
1,020,836 acres, or 91-94 per cent, were in the year 1877-78 under 

tillage. Of the 1,020,836*^ acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 

949,142j or 92'97 per cent, of wliicJh. 143,797 were under rice, hhdt ' 

Italian millet, rdla, Panicum italicum • 


....... Ulcer arieiinum; oo/y unaer tiir, Uaianus ' 

in(hcus; 6251 under horse gram, kulith, Dolichos uniflorus : 3040 
under green gram, mug, Phaseolus radiatus ; 5240 under black oram, 
udid, Phaseolus muugo ; and 4232 imder miscellaneous pulses ' 
comprising ©auiu Dolichos lablab, kadva Dolichos spicatus, and 
chavh Dolichos catjang. Oil seeds occupied 25,860 acres, or [2-48 per 
cent, of winch 25,887 were under gingelly seed, til, 4samum 
indicnm ; ai^ 23 under other oil seeds details of which are not 
available. Fibres occupied 5696 acres, or 0-55 per centi of which 
weie un(^r hemp, ambadi, Hibiscus cannabinus ; and 5013 ; 

cri,? Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous ,1 

ciops occupied 14,91/. acres or 1-40 per cent, of which 1574 were 
under sugarcane, us, Saccharum officinarum; 962 under 

STeraSSSr and 11,774 under miscellaneous vege- ,■ ] 

EaHk PasnTl™ v ^ chief details of the more important crops. 

352 Qo 7 ^ scrobiculatmln, holds the first place, with, in 1877-78, 
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keep cattle from strayiag into a habile- field- Ndchni, Elensine 
eoracana^ holds the second place with^. in 1877-78^ 273^246 acres 
or 26* 76 per cent of the whole area under tillage- The head-quarters 
of nctchni tillage are the sub-divisions of Eatnagiri^. Chiplun^ Khed, 
and Dapoli. The chief produce of poor uplands^ it is always 
gTown as the first crop after the land has been refreshed by three 
or more seasons of fallow^ and strengthened by a dressing of burnt 
cowdung and wood ashes. It is alsO;, by the help of water, grown 
as a dry weather crop in alluvial,, rahi^ land when it is called 
gimvas. There are about twelve sorts of ndchniy half of them 
early, halva, ripening* in September; the rest late, ripening 

about the end of October. Dearer than harih. and cheaper than rice 
or millet, ndchni is the common food of the poor. 

Fari,. Panicuni miliare, holds the third place 'with, in 1877-78, 
167,950 acres or 16* 45 per cent of the total area' under tillage. Vari, 
of which there are two kinds, is always grown in the rainy season on 
level soils, after and in the same way as ndchni. Commonly eaten by 
the poorer classes, it is dearer than harik and cheaper than ndchni.. 

Eice, bhdt, Oryza sativa, holds the fourth place with, in 1877-78,. 
143,797 acres or 14*08 per cent of the whole area under tillage. There 
are three modes of growing rice as a rainy season crop. The first 
and commonest by transplanting seedlings, the second by sowing 
sprouted seed, and the thhd by sowing dry seed broadcast.* Dry 
weather rice crops, called vdingan, are grown by watering fields 
which have yielded a rainy weather crop. The places chosen for 
a dry weather rice crop are generally hill side terraces well 
supplied with water. Land tilled in this way often yields a large 
outturn, but as it is already exhausted by the rainy season crop, 
before the rice is sown it wants heavy manuring and careful 
ploughing*. The vdingan rice crop ripens about the end of March. 
Of fifty varieties of rice,^ about forty, ripening in September, are 
called early, halva ; the rest,, ripening towards the end of October, 
pe called late, maMn or garva. These varieties of rice differ much 
in valiie, the late sorts being generally the best. Their prices, 
in ordinary seasons, vary from to l|d. a pound (Es. 35 - 48) a 
;^ha>ndL Eice is the common food of the well-to-do,, and is eaten 
by the' poor on marriage and other special occasions- It is- used in 
the manufacture of ink and by washermen in making starch. 
Eice spirits are sometimes distilled,, but from the cheapness^ of palm 
liquor are in little demand. 

Of Pulses known collectively as haddan the chief kinds are 
horse ^ gram, huUth, Dolichos uniflorus, grown in all pax'ts of 
the district except Khed and especially common in Malvan and 

names are; painif pmvel, vdhja, mrnffal, chimmisdl, tdmBsdl, MUsdl 
.mnJcsdl, tavsdl,jiresdl, rdjesdl, lavesdl, sdl, pdtni, dmUmohar, nirpunf, mdnmrvai 
mdya, kothahir, divdlivamgal, gajvel, sandhdne.hkadast bela^mimdgapdndra, ddmga 
dodahy avchitey Jiarkul, gliudya, holmibya, hinjala, eUomhya, sorti, huahdk or karnguie 
^fonphal sarvati, khochari, navdn, mtydl, tdkla, timja, halvipatnif kuddlpatni khdrl 
%moUydb mmdgaddmhada, kamod, ghotvdl, and rafc/w. * * 
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Devgad. In 1877-78, 6251 acres or 0‘61 per cent of thfe 
tilled area was under kulith. Sown in November, after tie rice 
crops are boused, it ripens early in March. Kulith Hour is used as 
dal, and the seeds, when boiled and mixed with gram, make very 
good food for horses. Its stalks are used as fodder. Tw, Cajanu's 
indicus, largely grown in the north of the district on. the banks of 
the Chiplun and Khed rivers, is not found in any quantity south of 
Eatnagiri. In 1877-78, 5379 acres or 0‘52 per cent of the tilled 
area were under tur. It grows both as a rainy weather, and in the 
better class of rice fields as a dry weather crop. The rainy weather 
tuT is sown in July and ripens in November; the dry weather tur is 
sown in September and ripens in February. The green pods are used 
as a vegetable, and the dried beans are split and eaten with rice. 
The dried stalks 3 deld excellent charcoal for gunpowder. Black gram 
udid, Phaseolus mungo, is grown all over the district. In 1877-78 
5240 acres or 0-51 per cent of the tilled area were under udid. i 
It is sometimes sown among standing rice and left to gi*ow after 
the rice-crop has been reaped. It ripens about March. Green gram 
mug, Phaseolus radiatus, grown all over the district, is most common 
in Chiplun. In 1877-78, 3040 acres or 0-29 per cent of the tilled 
area were under mug. There are two crops of green gram in the 
year, an early or rainy weather crop sown in July and ripening in 
September, and a late or cold weather crop sown m December and ” 
ripening in the beginning of March. As a cold weather ' ' 


crop, it is 


grown in danip fields and as a rainy weather crop in sandy soils. 
Gram, harhhare, Cicer arietinum, with 1579 acres, is grown chiefly 
m Chiplun. It is sown in November and ripens in March. Pdvta, 
Doiiciios lablab^ is also an important crop. 

indicum, chiefly grown in Dapoli, had, in 1877-78, 
^5,337 acres or 2-48 per cent of the tilled area. It is of two 
kinds, black-seeded and white-seeded. Black-seeded til, which 
generally follows Imrik, and sometimes, though with a smaller return, 
naefou or ra«, pows best on tolerably flat land. No manure is used 
but after two ploughmgs, from the middle to the end of June, it is 
sown broadcast. The seed yields gingelly oil used both in cooking- 
S f white-seeded ill is grown in the same way. 

lokin^^ i sweetmeats, and yields an oil used in 

“ ““ “ “ " 

in is grown in all parts of tbe district except 

in Siiy/ M February and March and is ready to cut 

in 'ianuaz} Mauritius sugarcane, introduced many years a^o is still 
cultiTated in some places, but a small red variety fspeW^^^^ The 

indifferenct ^ from their 

totheKev.Com.4thle3S34) (Collector 

of Mirya two miles froHi Eatndgiri prodded 14^000 

of these were again distnbnted.^(Coirector to tht number 

they yielded thdee a. much juice as the ordW September 18 S 6 ) As 

esteem, and Government to further its cultivaSn^ So ^ 

destroyed by jackals, ants, or blights. {Governm^f on fields 

1835). lu 1837 the sowers of cane iiv MW S October 

.^ucmiuir^aieiused touse the Mauritius variety. In 
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sugar-making process is simple. Some men cut tke cane^ otliers feed 
a coarse mill that squeezes out the juice^ and others boil the juice in 
a large caldrony in which^ without refinings it is allowed to harden. 
The raw sugar is much used by the people of the district. 

Chillies are^ by the help of watei% grown in considerable quantities 
as a dry weather crop. Sown in November or December^ the pods 
begin to ripen about the end of February and the plants^ if well 
watered^ yield for several months. 

Tdgy hemp^ Crotalaria juncea^ is grown to a considerable extent 
the rainy weather crop is sown in July and ripens about the end 
of October. The dry weather crop is sown in rice soils about 
November and ripens about March. It is used chiefly for making 
fishing nets^ twine^ ropes^ gunny bags^ and paper. 

Cotton^ hdpuSy Gossypium herbaceum^ is not grown in the district. 

The soil^ a poor stiff clay^ is ill suited to its growth. Up to 1818^ 
when some experiments were begun with exotic cotton, except a 
few plants of the Konkani or naturalized Bourbon, for domestic 
use, no cotton was grown in Ratnagiri.^, The 1818 experiments, 
though at first hopeful, were in the end disappointing. In 1888 
the high price paid for Sea Island cotton led the Revenue w,. 
Commissioner Mr. Williamson to try to grow it in the flats near \ 
the Malvan salt pans. The experiments were renewed soon after 
by the Collector Mr. Elphinston in his own garden with the Sea 
Island, New Orleans, and Konkani varieties. The land was richly 
manured, and the plants grew freely. Samples were sent to the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce and to London brokers. Favourable 
opinions expressed by both encouraged Mr. Elphinston to continue 
in 1840-41 the cultivation of the Sea Island and Bourbon varieties. 

The samples sent were said to be equal to those of the previous 
year, and experiments on a larger scale were advised. But as Mr. 
Elphinston had supplied no details of the cost of cultivation, and as 
he admitted that it far exceeded the price realized. Government did 
not think it advisable to undertake experiments on a large scale. 

In 1841 they placed twelve barrels of New Orleans seed at Mr. 

1839 the sugarcane crop was destroyed by ants and jackals, except in Mirya whence 
others obtained large supplies. (Collector to the Kev. Com. 29th February 1840). 

In 1856 its cultivation was confined to a few coast villages. 

^ In 1835 the cultivators, fearing a rise in the assessment on hemp grown on 
unassessed lands, discouraged its cultivation. (Collector to the Revenue Commissioner, 

7th September 1835). Government accordingly granted twenty-five year leases and 
promised remissions. (Government to the Revenue Commissioner, 21st April 1836). In 
1836 Eatnhgiri ropes were in much demand for the Bombay shipping. (Revenue 
Commissioner to Government, 1st April 1836). The highest assessment was reduced 
from £12.9. to 10s. (Rs. \1 ~ 5) sl Ugha, (Government Resolution, 29th September 
1836). In 1839 the precarious nature of the, crop, the dislike of the people to hemp 
because it was used in fishing nets, the poverty of the cultivators and the ox)position of 
the hhots were the chief checks to hemp being generally grown. (Assistant Collector 
to Collector, 8th August 1839). 

- Dr. Hov6 (December 1788) found up the Bjinkot creek cotton of the yellow sort 
growing very freely. It had just begun to bud and promised a plentiful harvest. It 
was planted both with rice and pulse and with wheat. Tours, 191,192. On the other 
hand Forbes writing about the same time makes no mention of cotton. Or. Mem. 

1. 107, 122. It seems possible that Dr. Hove mistook the hemp plant, amhdd% 
Hibiscus cannabinus, for cotton. 
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ElpHastori’s disposal, but failing to induce tbe people to take tke 
seed, be sent back eleven barrels and kept one bn- bis own use 
Tbe plants sprang up, but rain destro 3 fed most of tliom and tbe 
rest yielded a very scanty crop. In 1840-41 be still further extended 
tbe cultivation of these exotic varieties. Koiikani, or Bourbon, cotton 
was pronounced to be more useful than tbe tSca Isla.nd, as tbe Sea 
Island was used only for tbe finer yarns, and its consumption was 
comparatively limited. Eeturns of tbe costol: cultivation in 1840-41 
and 1841-42 showed a loss in tbe first year more than covered by tie 
profit in tbe second. Tbe acre yield was thrice as mueb as at Broach 
and Kama. On tbe recommendation of tbe Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce, Government placed a sum of £1000 (Rs. 10 0001 at 
Mr. Elpbinston^s disposal. In 1843-44, 275 acres and in the next 
year 342 acres were cultivated, but tbe experiment was a decided 
failnre^ most of tte seed planted never corning to maturity. The* 
_'mds SOTO were Bourbon, hybrid Bourbon olkained by artificial 

iTlir S ^“u ™tios, and L. IslaS: 

nLf 1 4 .^ Elpiiinston reported to Goverimient that tbe chief 

, cost of tillage, tbe barrenness of tbe 

led soil, and the highness of tbe rentsowing to tbe difficultv of 
procnnng good land, tbe inhabitants depending on tbeir fiJldt 

le f °P»i0" fc Clin.* S 

me plants ^ ell, even those of foreign origin. In 1845 46 tb* 
M,. T • 7 1 n o£ clean cotton. The Collector 

e“p.SS 

1846, and since tie. noW e^peilZveTelnSe'” 

after yielding two or three ere- 1 -.c. • ^ of the soil is so poor that, 

years’ fallow. ™ succession, it requires several 

Knnbif UfStll* BlaSr?* ^ *Snic"l‘n»l da**, 

the whole pooSkon i„i ,‘J. and Mhdrs, but almost 

tillage. Washermen ^ tailnrts™^^ Brahmans, are engaged in 
unable to support themselves bv ,, other artisans, 

ekeouttbei/lainsto^^^^^^^^^^^ 

the only classes who never directly engage Swo^fc 

Bbandaris, MusalmanT,^^fos ^and^Brlb Maratbas,^ , 

available from which even Si materials are 
of these classes can be made estimate of tbe strength , 

engage in field work. They ‘bold W bT actually , 

tenants, and either employ labonr<nr= P’^’opnetors and 

Biem a fixed share of the produce ^ to persons who pay 

‘ Contributed by Mr. J. R. Gibeon, IT- 
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BMepfc in a few coast villages entirely occupied by Musalmans 
^ Kunbis and Mhars are found in almost every part 
of the district. , Marathas are cbiefly found in the valdti, or upland 
villages of the^ centre of the district, and close under the Sahyadri 
r Musalm&s are always found in the lowland, 

kkaiah, coast villages.! Brahmans live in the coast villages and in 
district. They are seldom found near the Sahyadri 

The Kunbi generally lives in a small house with mud and gravel 
walls, and a thatched roof held up by wooden posts let in’ at the 

rafters are generally bamboos, and the 
match bundles of rice straw and coarse grass. A rough wooden 
ftame let into the wall supports a small door, made as often of split 
bamboos as of wood, and one or two small holes in the wall serve to 
let m a little air and light and to let out smoke. The inside is 
generally divided into two rooms, a larger where the family cook 
^d live in the day time, and a smaller the sleeping and store room. 
At the gable end is usually a lean-to shed in which cattle and field 
tools a,re kept, and grass and wood stored. A Maratha’s house is 
generally better and much neater than a Kunbi’ s, with sun-dried brick 
walls, a tiled roof a front verandah, and in the fair season an outer 
00 h of palm-leaf matting, the floor every day carefully smoothed 
and cowdunged. Most Brahmans, Bhandaris, and Musalruans live in 
well-built houses raised on stone plinths. The walls are of masonry 
or burnt brick work and the roofs are tiled. The wood work in the 
roof IS generally substantial and well built, and the door and . window 
frames neatly put together. Wooden shutters are generally used, 
though glazed windows are sometimes seen in Ratnagiri, M^lvan, 
\^engurla, and other towns. The village Mh£r usually lives in a 
small shapeless roughly-built thatched mud hut. But pensioners and 

other high class Mhfos generally, like the Marathhs, build a better 
style 01 iiouse. 

. f PS!!’ of bullocks, a cow or buffalo, and a few 

goats. His held tools are, one plough, three harrows, one with short 
wooden teeth, one a log for crushing clods, and one a flat smoothing 
board; two or three picks, hudals, for digging hill lands; two or 
three billhooks, to; two or three hoes, pdvdds; two or three 
es ; and naif a dozen mallets^, mogrisy for Iiand crasliin^ clods. 
±lis house gear is a few copper and brass eating and drinking dishes 
and cups, and two or three small cooking pots. His water is always 
carriecl, and his food very often cooked, in earthen pots. Hone 
have large stores of_ grain, though a few of the better class keep 
small stocks of nachm or hank enough to support their families for 
a tew months after harvest and to supply seed grain. -Except that 
in the matter of household goods they are better off than the Kunbis, 
this account applies equally to most Maratha husbandmen. 

l^^!’<i'^orking and excellent cultivator, 
very skilful and clever in damming streams and cutting water- 
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courses for rice fields. WlieTieTer tlie soil suits, and tliej-e is watei- 
he grows garden crops and uses manure freely. The Maratha is 
orderly and steady but in a less degi-ee than the ICunbi, and his 
.style of tillage ^ows_that he has not the same patient endurance 


of hard work. The Bhandari is not so good a cidtivator either 


as 


the Maratha or the Kunbi. Most of them follow the more o-ainful 
calling of toddy-drawing and the lands they till, in the sandy tracts 
on the sea coast are, from the nature of the soil, easily worked. The 
Musalmfo is a still worse cultivator than the Bhanda'ri. They have 
. perseverance, and many of them, fishers or sailors 

m the fair season, are less dependent than others on tbe success of 
their tiDage. They use manure freely but are less careful about 
ploughmg and weeding, and seldom cultivate fields of poor soil 
Mha,rs are rarely good husbandmen. Holding it in i4turn for 
semce, under the khoti system, they seldom pay for their land or 
only pay a nominal rent. Skilled in cutting stones suited for roof 
props, and much employed in building stone embankments for 
reclamations and temple causeways, Mhars have not the same 
to become good cultivators as Kunbis and others who 
entiiely depend on the outturn of their fields. 

Kunbis are proprietors with tenants. 
But the bulk of the cultivating classes are small landholders, many 

tLtnSriv alT labourers. So dense is the popnlatioii 

sunniied W Seh Lm to the store 

aS ieto? S tVri ®tlier labour markets, 

Lasou^h ^ liomes at the beginning of the next cultivating 
season, with money enough to buy seed grain and keep their families 
dmmg tie ramy mentle. In tleir ateence tie women SeMten 

proStetowKrLdTp^irarm.' ” “ 

e»OTgVfo”a tSoSrt tlfnf’"^ ‘o 

among cultivators'^ Thi« ^ considerable indebtedness 
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and tliat of 1802 from twelve to fourteen. On both occasions the 
Khed siib-division suffered severely. In 1802 rice ^ is said to 
have risen to about four pounds for a shillings and in 1792 the price 
was even higher. In Rajapur there was in 1792 scarcity of food for 
four months^ and in 1802 for two or three months. Rice was sold at 
three pounds for a shilling. In Malvan^ in 1802^ the distress was 
great^ and lasted for more than a year. Almost all the people of 
eight villages were carried off by hunger and disease. The survivors 
fled to Goa. To relieve the distress private ^ food houses, 
annachhatras, were opened, and grain distributed daily. But these 
houses were too few, and the gifts of grain too small to do much to 
stay the general distress. In a few places, particularly in the Dapoli 
sub-division, the Peshwa’s ofBcers opened public relief houses. At 
Khed, the building now used as the MamlatdaPs office, was till very 
lately known as the relief -house, amicLchhcttTa, In 1802 in the 
south of the district the revenue was remitted. And for three years 
to tempt back those who had left, much less than the former rents 
were levied, and creditors were prevented from recoveiing theii 
debts. In 1824 a very light rainfall was followed by a complete 
failure of crops in high grounds and a partial failure in low 
rice-lands. The very high price of grain in some degree made up 
for the scanty harvest, but the general loss was very great, and as 
the year before (1823) had, also been unfavourable, large remissions 
of rent had to be gTanted.^ 

In 1876 an insufficient rainfall, 81 inches ag’ainst an average of 
104, caused much loss of crops. Public health was bad, and there 
was considerable distress. The first fall of rain in the second week 
of June was followed by a break so long as to do serious injury to 
the young plants. The latter rains entirely failed, and nearly the 
whole of the liarih, from one-half to three-fourths of the ndgli and 
variy and a quarter of the rice crop were lost. The failure told very 
seriously on the lower classes whose staple food, Ticigliy JuxTilCy and 
vari, rose from about forty-two to twenty-six pounds. To relieve 
distress, besides those begun by the Local Punds Committee, four 
public works, repairs to the Vijaydurg, Vaghotan, and Phonda pass 
^road, making a road from phiplun to Guh^ar by Ibhi-ampur, 

■' improvements to Phonda, Rajapur, and Lanja road, and a 
strengthening dam for the Pendur lake, were undertaken by 
Provincial Funds. Of a total of £7736 (Rs. 77,360) spent on 
relief works £3495 (Rs, 34,950) were debited to Local Funds and 
£4241 (Bs. 42,410) to Provincial Funds. Happily, an unusual 
demand for labour sprang up in and near Bombay, and 
estimated that double the usual number or at least 150,000 of the 
poorer workers moved to Bombay for part of the fair season, and 
returned with savings enough to last them till the next harvest . 
(1877-78). This was very favourable as AanZi;, the staple food of 
.. the poorer classes, was a bumper crop. 


B330-2a 


Colonel Ettericlge’s Famine Report (186S), 118-121. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CAPITAL.’ 

The 1872 census returns stowed fcwenty-foui- tankers and mone# 
ctangers, and 5337 naerctants and traders. Most of tte latter weiV 
pobatly capitalists only in name, trading on borrowed money' 
Under tte tead capitalists and traders, tte 1878 license 
assessment papers stow 3310 persons. Of 2290 assessed on 
yearly incomes of more ttan £10, 340 tad from £10 tn 
998 from £15 to £25, 380 from £25 to Isk 108 

lyT 96 from £75 to £100, 54 from £100 

to £125, 17 from £125 to £150, 32 from £150 tn £9nn qo t 

SSn 1 ” fin?- “ T" *■> “«»- 9 f So 6 S 

£500 to £760, one from £760 to £1000, and one over £1000. ' ' 

Un^^n circulating medium. 

Up to 1835, tte ctief com was tte Surat rupee supplemented Tv 

«wer rapee. known as Cltodval, DoiSC M J 

£ soSonW °W donforn- or 8,ua>^ 

tad a local mint None of tte 

Tte currency wasj rmVn.^ ^ special superscription, 

district STOiy sort of Mat coL.'’™Ural885^tlor”^°® **“ 

Tte square Abbari rupees now very curiosities by net traders, 

and muct prized as 'luck pennie^ ^ A great veneration^ 

returns, tliere were fnn-n "to tlie 1872 censui- 

were bankers as well as money ct^|2S!^®^ ' 

important moneyknSrs^f called^ district. Tte most 
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Sangameslivar, Malkapui% Maliad, Rohe, Revdanda, ©oregaoiij 
Karliadj Dharwar, Hiibli, Sangli, Miraj, and Kurundvad. On bills 
granted at sight a premium of from to 1 per cent (8 as.--l rupee) 
is charged, and on bills payable at from five to forty-one days 
after sight the premium ranges from 4 to | per cent (8-12 as.). 
No bills are drawn for periods of more than forty-one days’ sight. 

Of townspeople, the only classes who save habitually are traders,, 
moneylenders, pleaders. Government officials, and occasionally 
skilled artisans. In the rural parts, usurers and shopkeepers 
alone, as a rule, put by money. The cultivating classes are 
rarely in a position to save. Most cultivators, who are registered 
occupants, have to borrow on the security of the coming crop, while 
the wages earned by field labourers during the agricultural season, 
from May to November, enable them to tide over only a portion of 
the year. F or the rest of the year both classes are compelled to seek 
work in Bombay. Muhammadans as a class make little, and save 
less. In the coast villages, the most influential Bhandaris, owning 
large palm gardens, engage in the liquor trade, and often acquire 
moderate wealth, and here and there a thrifty husbandman by 
lending his savings scrapes together a little money. But with 
cultivators as a class, the possession of capital is the exception, the 
want of it, the rule. Any surplus cash which may find its way into a 
cultivator’s hands is generally hoarded and buried underground. 
Very few of the lower classes attempt to increase their store by the- 
profitable investment of their savings. The seafaring and fishing 
population, in all about 80,000 souls, chiefly Musalmans of the D^ldl 
class, Gabits, Kolis, Kharvis, and here a.nd there a few Bhandaris, are, 
as a rule, very independent and in fairly comfortable circumstances. 
As a class they are more improvident and less frugal than the* 
cultivators. The most prosperous among them seldom save more- 
than enough, after many years of labour, to build a small fishing 
smack, and to keep up their stock of nets and fishing tackle. A 
cultivator, labourer, or fisherman, whose yearly income falls short 
of £5 (Rs. 50), can lay by nothing. If he has more- than £5 (Rs. 50), 
he may, if frugal and with a small family, save. But such savings 
are usually absorbed in marriages and other family expenses. A 
Grovernment clerk drawing less than £3 (Rs. 30) a month, cannot,, 
as a rule, lay by money. On the general question of expenditure no 
exact calculation can be made, as expenses very largely depend on* 
the number of persons whom the head of the family supports* 
Mavriages, caste feasts, and other special expenses vary greatly 
according to the position and wealth of the entertainer. But on the* 
whole the poorer classes in Ratnagiri are in this respect far less 
extravagant than the Deccan Cultivators. It is also worthy of note^ 
that the necessary expenditure on these religious and festive 
occasions is said to he considerably less now than it was forty years 
ago. Whether this reform is due to greater enlightenment, or, as 
some would say, to stern necessity, is open to argument. Whatever 
may be the cause, the result is that to provide the funds for their 
daughters’ weddings, the poor classes have to stint themselves andi 
live below their fair standard of comfort. 
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Savings are very rarely invested either in Grovernment secnrities 
or in joint stock shares. In 1879 the amount paid as interest to 
holders of Grovernment paper was £111 (Es. 1110). The Govern- 
ment Savings Bank is used almost exclusively by Government 
servants and pleaders, who find it the safest and least troublesome 
way of disposing of their surplus cash. The institution attracts very- 
few deposits from other classes. In 1879 the Savings Bank’s deposits 
amounted to £3140 (Es. 31,400). 


Building sites are not much sought after as an investment. 
Except in the larger towns, such as Chiplun, Eajapur, and Vengurla," 
where there is a considerable trade, building plots have httle 
value, and yield little return. Arable land is everywhere in great 
demand. The district is thickly peopled, and nearly the whole 
available arable area has long since been taken up. The produce of 
the land is never enough for the people’s food. Every year grain 
has to be brought from Bombay, the Deccan, and southern Maratha 
country, so that in spite of the ruggedness of the district and the 
poverty of the soil, land is valuable and much sought after. The 
holdings of peasant proprietors, dJuM'ehavis^ are most in demand 
The average sale value of rice land held on this tenure is about 
£10 (Es. 100) an acre, and near the large coast towns as much as 
£40 to £50 (Es. 400-500) is often realised. The average 'acre 
value of dry crop, mrlias, land yielding only coarse hill grains is 
from^ £1 10s. to £5 (Es. 15-50) the acre. . The lands of the 
quasi-dharcAam, who, under the name of daspatUris or dupatha/ns, 
are found in the Dapoli sub-division, are also transferable by sale 
and inortgage : but as they are all burdened by the liability to pay 
the Mot some fixed profit over and above the state demand, they 
do not much commend themselves to investors. Next to peasant 
holdings the best form of land investment is the purchase of the 
estates of the superior holders known as Uots.^ In former years 
e acquisition of a hhoh estate, with, the power position and influence 
tlfi T anabition to many a rising family. Within 

ScwV Tl?"' popularity of these investments has 

declined. The minute sub-dmsion of shares and consequent disputes 
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tenants^ growing' independenco^ and tlio increasing 
difficulty in collecting rents, the uncertainty regarding rights and 
privileges claimed by the hhots and disputed by the state, have all 
more or less contributed to this effect.^ Still they yield fair profits, 
and a yearly return of from sis to twelve per cent is usually expected 
and realised. The occupancy rights of tenants in hhoti lands are 
hentable but not ordinarily ti’ansferable by sale or mortgage. The 
purchase of such rights, even could it be effected, would yield little 
or no_ return, as after pa^ng the hhot’s demand, only a margin 
Eulncient for the bare subsistence of the cultivator usually remains. 
Occasionally hhoti tenants who have money to invest, purchase or 
become mortgagees of their occupancies from the hhots, or in other 
words redeem, either for ever or for a time, the rent levied by the 
mot over and above the Government assessment. When this is 
done the hhot levies the state demand only, and the tenant becomes 
virtually a peasant holder,, dlicirehari.^ But such cases are unusual 
^ tew hhot tenants are in a position to redeem by a lump payment 
the customary dues of their superior holders. 

In addition to dhdra and hhoti estates, here and there salt wastes 
and tidal swamps require capital to bring them under tillao-e The 
state has always reserved its right of letting such lands for 
miltivation. Improvement leases, istdwa hauls, were granted by the 
Maratha government and by this means a large area of swamp has 
irom time to time been converted into valuable rice land and 
cocoanut gardens. In such cases a nominal rent is levied for a term 

TT' assessment is charged. These haul lands, 

when brought under full cultivation, command a high price, but are 

nuth V f usually require a considerable 

outlay but where an investor can afford to let his money lie idle 
tor a tew years, and has not to borrow at ruinous interest, they 
eventually yield a good return. ' ^ 

Except in the larger towns, houses are very seldom built as a 
speculatiom Well-to-do traders, retired Government servants, and 
pleaders, build for their own use substantial and comfortable 

a nec3V^t? .flf 0™aments are almost 
a necessity to all classes, and a considerable amount of capital is 

SokerSandf^Tb either in the owner’s or thJpawn 

broker s hands. Ihe very poorest women of the Maratha and Kunbi 


® Famine Commission, 1879. 
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castes have, at least, a gold or silver-gilt nose ling^ nath, a necklace of 
gold, and glass beads strung on silk coi-d, gahari, and a pair of o-qI^ 
or gilt earrings, hugdi; while the men almost without exception have 
a single gold earring, bhikbdli, worn on the upper lobe of the licrPt 
ear, and a silver waistbelt, hargota. Other ornaments are added 
as funds admit, such as silver toe rings, jodvi, silver armlets 
strings of old Venetian coins, putUs, and gold hair ornaments 
ketak, ioT: the women, and finger rings for the men. Amoumt 
the higher castes such as Brahmans and Shenvis, no woman’s 
dress is complete without, in addition to the nose ring, ■earring’s 
hugd%, and necklace gahari, a gold neck chain sari, a pair of gold 
bracelets jxiiZi, a pair of gold earrings with pearl pendants Mp worn 
lower on the ear than the hugdi, and another neck ornament called 
tkush%. Ihe younger women also wear heavy silver anklets todds 
Men of the same class wear gold and gem finger rings a gold 
necklace of a pattern called Jcanthi, and occasionally, thouo-h not 
airways, the smgle earring hhikbdli. To these the rich add various 
other ornaments and trinkets. It is difficult to estimate the capital 
represented by the people’s ornaments. The license tax returns of 
1878 gi-^e a total of 2008 working Sonffi-s or gold and silversmiths 
or one for every five hundred of the population, all of whom it 
IS to be presumed, find employment in making new or re-making ' 
old ornaments. Numbers of the inhabitants also who visit Bombay 

other'’™rt^®S'fl!^P®’ sepoys, while on service in 

^her paits of the Presidency, invest their savings in ornaments. 

10.! to |TtSoO°o“°‘“ " 


Occasionally the leading merchants invest in native craft, peUimdrs 
01 phatemaris, kohas, machvds and paddns, generally buymg them 
bTfbe™^^^ equipped. Native craft are also often morfgaged 
emnWed ffi But most of the vesfels 

Ssses Daddi?Koir^^tf are the property of the seafaring 
Classes, JJaldis, Kolis, Bhandans, Kharvis, and Gabits. Eight per 

shffipino^ and the ^ ^ mterest on capital invested in 


money. Besides Bvnh^ poorest Brahman beggar, occasionally lend 
fession'al monevlendo . though few of them are pro- 

Kunbis Bhandfiris ®^envi^Prabhus, Vanis, Bhatias, Marathas, 

Mhars, advance mone7o^ Ws^^Inffi “uT 

vatanddr khots, who deceive most jf l^^reditary or 

grain dealers a:nrmone7l^drs^^ 

of the .Deeean ^ uv fi • Corresponds to that 

hereditary interest in It mosptritv^fth®”^® ® 

of their tenants the-n- Prosperity of their villages and the welfare 

debtors. On the otti> ho Bberal in their dealings with their 
common in Ratnagiri urh ^ khots, unfortunately rather 

’most aW estates for a limited tiL, are 

P P j aving no permanent interest, and being 
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naturally anxious to get in a short time the largest possible return. 
No Marvadis have as yet established themselves in this district. 
Only the more important moneylenders^, Gujars and Brahmans, 
keep a regular day book, Hrd, and ledger, khaUivni., The usual 
practice among Brahmans and other educated creditors is to have 
their accounts written on loose balance sheets, shilahhand. Petty 
lenders, and those unable to read and write, keep no accounts and rely 
solely on their bonds. Gujars, Brahmans, and most educated 
moneylenders advance mbney to all classes of borrowers, while 
Marathfe, Kunbis, and Musalmans deal with the poorer cultivators. 
The same rates of interest are charged by both. Combinations 
among different creditors against a common debtor are rare. Each 
creditor acts independently and does the best for himself. As a last 
resource the civil courts are always resorted to for the recovery of 
debts, but decrees are not always executed. The judgment creditor 
prefers to get a mortgage from the debtor of property equivalent 
in value to the amount of the decree, or of his whole estate if 
less in value than the claim. If he succeeds in this, he is content to 
let the decree stand over ; if he fails, he obtains execution, and at 
the auction usually buys the debtors^ property at a nominal price. The 
judgment creditor is generally the only bidder. Prior encumbrances 
and uncertainty as to the precise interest of the debtor in the 
property choke off competition. The judgment creditor obtains 
formal possession, but frequently, either of his own free will or 
to avoid further trouble, on his executing an agreement to pay rent, 
allows the debtor to remain as his tenant. Imprisonment is not often 
resorted to, and cases of claims being written off as bad debts are 
unknown. Complaints by debtors that bonds have been forged or 
passed without consideration, or that part payments have not been 
credited, or that excessive rent has been charged, are occasionally 
made, but seldom proved. Instances in which debtors have been 
collusively kept in ignorance of suits filed against them are either 
unknown or very rare. 

The Government rupee is the standard in all moneylendino* 
transactions. Except in Malvan, and by the Gujars who use the 
samvat year, and in rare cases when the Christian year is employed, 
interest is charged for the shahjeeLv. If the term exceeds three 
years mo charge is made for the intercalary month. When adequate 
security is offered, there is no marked difference in the rates of interest 
levied from different classes of borrowers. But advances on personal 
security depend for their terms solely on the credit of the individual 
borrower. The rate charged on petty loans, secured by pledging 
ornaments or other movable property, varies from twelve to twenty- 
four per cent. In very extreme cases as much as thirty-six per cent 
is said to be exacted. In towns the ruling rate is somewhat less 
than in villages. Advances on personal security are made at from 
twenty-five to thirty-six per cent according to the credit of the 
borrower. Money advances with a lien on crops are seldom made. 
Grain both for seed and subsistence is habitually borrowed by the 
poorer cultivators to be repaid at harvest time with an additional 
fourth of the quantity lent. This is called the aavdij or one and a 
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quarter system^ and as these loans are usually repaid in about six 
months, the charge is equivalent to a yearly rate of fifty per cent 
Provided the title is undisputed, valuable effects can be morto-aged 
at from nine to twelve per cent interest, and lands and houses at 
from six to nine per cent. 


The agricultural classes, though frugal and given to few 
extravagances, are forcedto borrow. Pew cultivators reap a sufficient 
harvest to satisfy their own needs and repay their creditors. Pield 
labourers can subsist onlyfor a few months on the wages of tillage. The 
local demand for other labour is small and uncertain, and the villagers 
own neither carts nor pack bullocks wherewith to earn carriers’ 
wage. Unpromising as their condition seems, the poorer classes 
manage to live, and are probably less encumbered with debt than the 
Deccan cultivators. The chief causes which restore equilibrium and 
avert destitution are emigration and military service. In November 
soon after the early harvest is over, the able-bodied husbandman 
leaving a scanty store of coarse grain for the support of the young 
the sick, and the aged of his family, marches to Bombay. There for 
SIX months or more he usually succeeds in getting good wages and 
saving a few rupees, returns to his home in May,' in time to prepare 
yearly crop. About 100,000 persons, or ten%r 
cent of the population, are believed to perform this yearly pilgrimao'e 
to Bombay. Others, getting permanent and lucrative employ- 
ment, remain absent from their villages for bng periods, remitting 
heir samngs to their families. The native arniy, largely recruited 
tom the Ratnagiri district, gives employment to numbers of 
labouring classes. Besides the remittances 
rR= l^y men on service, no less than £45,000 

(Ks. 4 50,000) are yearly paid by the state to military pensioners, 
tn Government is in great part returned 
de,^t cultivators enabled to maintain themselves 
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gram or money on tlie security of the coming crop. The grain 
dealers and moneylenders have become a necessary part of the 
system. Probably half the entire cultivation depends mainly on the 
capital thus utilized. As is natural^ complaints of unfair dealing’s 
are now and then inade^ but on the whole the borrowers admit the 
usefulness of the lenders and are satisfied with the terms they 
obtain. Agrarian crime is almost unknown. Creditors are not 
as a rule greedy.^ They are often forbearing and will help a 
cultivator with seed and food^ when his credit is so low that a Deccan 
Marvadi would not advance him an anna.’- Artisans in the larger 
townSj doing regular and lucrative work^ obtain better terms than 
ordinary cultivators^ and Marathas and Kunbis as a rule borrow on 
easier terms than village Mhars. The credit of the Mhars^ as a class, 
stands low, not so much because of their poverty or of their social 
inferiority, as that they too often prove incorrigible. Equal 
in intellig'ence to the Kunbi or the Chambhar, the Mhar is less 
subservient, and as a debtor less easil}^ managed. Performing 
numerous useful services to the community, for which he receives little 
or no remuneration, the Mhar is prone to treat all moiioy lent to him 
8S his lawfully eai’iied reward. When dunned he repudiates ; when 
sued, it he condescends to appear, he denies execution of the bond. 
When the creditor enforces the decree and the Mharhs land is sold 
by auction, no one is bold enough to bid, and the decree holder 
becomes the purchaser. Subsequently when all legal processes have 
been duly gone through, and the creditor has obtained formal 
possession of the land, the Mhar obstinately declines to be ousted. 
Backed by his fraternity, a powerful and united body, he persistently 
da 3 33 th3 era di tor, and effectually deters any peaceable cultivator 
from uiidortaking the land as a sub-tenant of the lawful proprietor, 
till the latter gives up the attempt in disgust, and resolves to avoid 
future dealings with Mhars. Opinions are somewhat divided as to 
whether the general indebtedness of the cultivators has or has not 
increased within the past ten years. On the one hand, it is urged 
that while the population is larger, production has either remained 
stationary, or owing to over-cultivation and want of manure has 
fallen off. The number of suits on bonds, as far as this forms a guide, 
also shows a progressive increase. On the other hand, it is certain 
that prevailing high prices, better communications, and more open 
markets for labour and produce have greatly benefited the district. 
Although the country is poor, populous, and rugged, there has been 
much material progress. The cultivators everywhere, especially in 
the villages near the coast, show greater independence, and are no 
longer the Khots^ obedient serfs and bondsmen. In short, the 
general condition of the country and people has steadily improved, 
since the city of Bombay suddenly increased in prosperity eighteen 
or twenty years ago.^ 

The number of skilled town artisans, whose work commands 
high wages, is very small. The few that are found are prosperous. 


' Famine Commission Replies, 1878. Mr. A. T. Ora-wford, C. S. 

* Famine Commission Replies, 1878. Mr. A. T. Crawford, 0. S. 
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intelligent, and usnally free from debt. But neither in intelligence 
nor in worldly means is there any practical difference between 
such village artisans as shoemakers, curriers, and carpenters 
and the general mass of cultivators. As a class they are eqnally 
indebted and equally liable to be imposed upon, while they are less 
provident and more given to drink than the Mavatha and Kunbi 
cultivators. 

Sales of land in execution of decrees have increased within the last 
ten years. The chief cause of this was the registration of Khots’ 
tenants as survey occupants in the villages "whore the survey 
settlement was first introduced, in the Dapol i, Khed, and Chiplun sub- 
divisions. Numbers of such occupancies were sold in execution of 
decrees during the few years after the introduction of the survey 
but the transfers were for the most part nominal, inasmuch 
as the occupancy right of the tenants, where it existed was 
transferable by inheritance onlyy and not by sale or morto'ao’e 
■•and the auction purchasers of the tenants’ interest could not acquire 
thereby the privileges of permanent occupants. The number of 
sales on account of failure to pay assessment has not been large, but 
many holdings of Wioff land have for this cause been transferred from 
ae tenants in whose names they stood to the Khots’ own occupancy, 
from the same causes, namely, the registration of Moti tenants as 
survey occupants and an uncertainty as to their legal position, there 
has been an mcrease in the amount of land mortgaged, but the title 
ot the mortgagees m such cases is usually bad. in'mortgages there 
is no fixed custom as regards possession. In each case it"is a matter 
ot agreement between the parties. 

The poorest villagers occasionally serve their creditors for 
a term ot years to pay debts contracted by themselves, or 
more often, by their fathers. Service of this ‘description never 
^ able-bodied labourer would be credited 

wSd t ^ - “ liquidation of a debt. He 

bv “ addition his necessary food and clothing, and 

in sandals once a year. He would be bound 

ITia laffA service o£ tis creditor^ but 

wiffi Have no claim to the services of the bondsman’s 

dSiur?hp^ original debt does not run 

monel W f tie service. The debtor is allowed no 

rdlunt Incidental expenses, nor can he work on his own 

p f entirely dependent on tlie cl'editor wbo cannot^ 

m a crimmal trial revealed the following facts.i A villager Lrrowed 


debtor O.D. of tS'^same°p?^' ^798, creditor A.B. of X ; 

(Ea. 16) to pay a b 1788 borrowed £1 12s. 

been paid eithe J principal or interest passed a bond, which has not 

father’s death, and I was not ablp claimed tbe money at my 

for five years. Afterwards ^ your service, and serve you 

> ^terwards your account amounted in all to £2 (Bs. 20) which 
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£1 12s. (Rs. 16) from a moneylender in 1866. He died a few 
years afterwards leaving the debt unpaid^ and amounting then tO' 
£2 (Rs. 20) as a legacy to his son, then a child. The son^, who 
had nomeans^ entered the creditor’s service. After serving forfivo 
years he executed a bond with a surety^ to serve for seven years 
more in satisfaction of the debt. Thus twelve years’ service was 
exacted from the boy^ from his eighth to his twentieth year, for a 
debt of £2 (Rs. 20) incurred by his father. Hereditary bondage in 
the strict sense of the term does not exist. Children of concubines- 
and descendants of women formerly purchased as slaves are found- 
in a few families. Performing the same duties as the hired 
servants of the household, they are treated with greater kindness 
and consideration, and are seldom tempted by higher wages to leave 
their homes. 

A labourer^ was, before 1863, paid from l|-cZ. to Bd. (1 - 2 annas) 
a day ; the rate has nowrisen to from 4|d!. to 6d. (3 - 4 annas ) . A field 
labourer earns rather less than a town labourer. Masons> carpenters^ 
and other skilled workmen were, before 1863, paid from 4-|cZ. to 
9d. (8-6 annas) a day, now the rate is Is. (8 annas) and upwards. 
The rise in wages is due to improved communications and to the 
increased cost of living. 

During the last fifty years the rupee price- of rice of the second 
quality, the food of the upper classes, has varied from fifteen pounds 
in 1866 to fifty-nine in 1853, and of ndchni^ Eleusine coracana, the 
food of the lower classes, from twenty-one pounds in 1864 to seventy- 
eight in 1843. The returns show, for such years as are available 
before 1855, on the whole cheap grain, the rupee price of rice varying 
from fifty-nine to thirty -two pounds and averaging forty-seven pounds; 
from 1856 to 1866 a steady rise of prices from thirty-six to fifteen 
pounds and averaging twenty-five pounds ; from 1867 to 1876 cheaper 
prices varying from eighteen to thirty-two and averaging twenty-three 
pounds ; during the famine of 1877 and 1878 a rise to seventeen ; and 
in 1879, a fall to twenty -three pounds. The changes in the price of 
^ac/im always considerably cheaper correspond closely to those of ricei- 
Raindgiri Grain Ru^ee Prices, 1828 - 1878. 
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remained ■unpaid. From this day, without paying interest, 1 will serve you for sevea 
years. Should I fail I will pay interest at twelve per cent, I will serve you without 
making objections and will behave well I,. K.L. of the same place guarantee the fulfil- 
-^ment of the above contract. If the contracting party fail, I will myself serve 
; you until the debt Ip liquidated. If I do not serve you, I will pay tbe interest at 
' twelve per cent until the debt is liquidated. We have executed this deed willingly. 
"Witnesses M.jST., O’.P. (Signed) O.I)., K.L. 

^ The paras about prices, wages, and' weights and measures have been compiled by 
Mr. Eangrio Bhim^ji, Huzur Deputy Collector. 
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Pearls and precious stones are valued by tbeir purity. Gold and silver 
are weighed according to the following scale : four grains of udid 
Phaseolus mungo^ one gunj, Abrus precatorius^ seed ; eight gurijs 
one mdsa ; twelve mdsds^ one tola; twenty-four tolas , one sher. Lu 
weighing these metals the current rupee is generally used. The rupee 
is four gurijs less than a tola. Goldsmiths^ weights are generally 
broken pieces of china^ lead^brasSjOrbell-metab in a variety ol: shapes. 
Copper^ brass^^ lead, and other cheaper metals are sold* by weight, 
one sher weighing in Eatn%iri eighty rupees and in some othei' places 
seventy-two. Iron, cotton, butter, oil, groceries, and other articles of 
every day use are sold by weight slievsy the local shers varying' greatly 
in size.^ The table runs as follows : one cJihatdk (4| tales) ^ of Sisher * 
one 7ia'vtdkoTadhpdv,l-oisisher; one pdvsher, | of a sher /one achhe/ 
I of a sher; two achhers^ one sher ; 2 J sltersj -i\ of a man ; five shersj ^ of 
a man ; ten shers or one dhada, ^ of a 7 nam ; two dhadds, ^ of a ma?^; 
four dhadds or two adhmansj one ma7i. All kinds of grain are 
sold by capacity measures ; ^ two adhpdvj one pdvsher ; two pdvsher 
(me achher; two achhersy one slier; fonr shers y one ; in the petty 

divisions of Mandangadand Salshi twelve, in IChed, Dapoli, Eatnagiri, 
Sangameshyar, V engurla, and parts of Mai van and Devgad sixteen, 
and in Eajapur twenty-four pdyalis make one man ; twenty mans 
make one khandi. The heaviness or lightness of grain, its exposure 
to dryness or damp, or any want of care in heaping the grain in the 
wooden measure, causes a difference in the rupee weight of a sher. 
Grass, hay, and firewood are sold by head-loads and cowdung cakes 
by quantity.^ Milk and oil are sold by capacity s her s y tho milk sher 
weighing thirty and the oil sher twenty-nine rupees. For measuring 
them brass half-.s7i6r cups are generally used. Cotton and woollen 
cloth IS geneu'ally sold hy the yard, vdr ; silks and brocades by 
ime gaj of feet to 2*11 feet ; and coarse country cotton cloth, 
hy the cubit, hath. Waistcloths dhotarSy mhos sddisy and 
D ankets kambhsy are sold in pairs or singly. Bamboo matting is 
measure by the surface and sold hy the cubit, and matted cocoanut 
eaves y the hundred. Cut stones are sold singly or by the 
hnndred, and uncut stones by the cart-load. In house-building 
the o^er generally buys the wood, brick, cement, and other 
aerias, and for the building engages masons, carpenters, and 
other artisans by the day or month. A higha measuring about 4014 
square yards was formerly the unit of land measure ; it was sub-divided 
L containing twenty poles MZ/m, 

^ 10 0o47 square yards. Under the revenue survey, 

place of the higha. It contains forty 
g Ids 0 hirty-three square feet, each gunth a being divided into 

town of Katn^giri. ^ ov two tolas. Those given above are for the 
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sixteen annds\ At present as tliirty-four guntlids make one biglta and 
1029 square feet constitute one gunthay the modern higha contains 
about 37^021 square feet. Jack fruits^ plantains^ cocoanuts, limes, 
sugarcane, water melons and mangoes are generally sold by tlie 
quantity. A few of them such as limes, mangoes, and cocoanuts are 
also sold by the hundred. Almonds, cardamoms, cloves, betelnuts, 
and other spices and drugs are sold by weight, and betel leaves by the 
quantity or the hundred. Fresh coriander plants, foenugreek grass, 
and other vegetables are sold by the quantity. Fish is also sold by 
the quantity, and mutton by the pound, sher. Standard weights and 
measures are kept in every Mamlatdar’s OiSce. In spite of several 
attempts, it has been found impossible to introduce a uniform system, 
and with the present great local variations convictions, for the use 
of false measures are almost unknown. 
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In so rugged and broken a belt of coastland, the safe deep tidal 
creeks are the natural trade highways. On their banks, rich in rice 
heids and palm gardens, are the chief trade centres, some as Bdnkot 
UAbhol, Eatndgiri, Makan, and Vengurla at the creek mouths- 
others as Khed, Ghiplun, SangameshYar, Rajdpur, and Kharepatan! 
as tar inland as trading craft can easily pass. Landwards the 
though traffic with the Deccan and the Karnatak moves alono- lines 
that gather to the chief breaks in the wall of the Sahyddri hilts. Of 
passes within or close to Ratnagiri limits, the four most important 

cart-roads are KuMBiiAELiin the north 
tor DabhoI and Chiplun; Amba for Sangameshvar, Rate dgiri, and 
for Kharepdtan and Alalvan ,- and Parpoli or 
tho oi Malran andj engurla.^ Resides these four main openings 
there are sixcaen smaller passes.^ "Three, north of the KumbMrlior 
omp.dn pass are, the Hatlot pass in the extreme north near 
-.^ahipatgad, practicable^ only for pomes and little used, one of the 
toes of trade that centre in Khed; the Ambayli pass, about nine miles 
south of Hatlot, a fair bullock track, east of Khed,andthe chief line 
of trades between Khed and Sdtara; and the Noeth Tivra pass, about 
of ICumbharh, a mere foot-path with ladder-like steps 
rtfS? robbers. Between 

n *bree smaller passes; the 

Kumbharli and about nineteen miles north- 
^bich, probably more than the 
Ttvb 4 «i' ' 1 ^ JA* trade at Sangameshvar; the South 

sof b of the Mala, a mere foot-path; and five miles 

BetwSn ^“ba, the Kundi, a bad pass, 

an insio-TiiiiP 4’^b®’ and the Phonda are five passes : the VishIigad,. 
aJ Ssl mne miles south of the Amba, the Anasedea^ 

Eaidnnr till “a-in line of through trade with 

Khdrenatan ■ ^ pass between Kolhapur and 

Between tbp Pi i ^-'^Tda and Shbvgad passes of little consequence. 
Se Snvr pin Parpoli or Amboli are four %ses. 

P^rnoli tbpT-A ■ and Rangna; and south of the 

Ve^gLla^Sade.2 ^be MMvan and 


Shevgadare Anasknra, KAjircla, BAvda and 

^ 0^ thft A-boH 

gin ahy^dri passes, soon after the beginning of British rule 
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At tlie beginning of Britisli rule (1818-1820) carriage was almost 
entirely by water. . The Government grain stores^ the chief centres 
of local traffic, were all near the banks of creeks, and from no part 
of the district, except where water carriage was at hand, was forest 
produce gathered and exported.^ In rugged parts near the coast 
private charity had in places hewn rough flights of red stone steps j 
but they were much damaged and out of repair. In the Parashram 
pass between Ohiplun and Dabhol, there had once been a good made 
road paved where the ascent required it. But the pavement was (1 824) 
in so bad repair, that cattle chose a winding pathway to the right.^ 
Besides the steps in the rugged places near the coast, the only trace 
of roadmaking was, after the rains, the yearly repair of the 


(1S26), Captain Climes (Itinerary, 147) lias left the following details 
seven miles south of Ptlr and leading from Makrdngad fort to Xhed, was little used ; 
neither the pass nor its approach w’as practicable for carriages. Ambavli, nine miles 
south of Hiitlot, the line of route from Sjitara to Khed and D^poli, was passable but hard 
for cattle which in places had to be unladen ; from the west month of the pass, the 
whole way to Khed was extremely bad and still worse to D^poli. North Tivra, about 
half way (23 miles) between Sdtara and Ohiplun, though used by Vanjaris and others, 
was hardly practicable for loaded cattle ; the fourteen miles from Tivra and Ohiplun 
were very bad. Kumbharli, about 13i miles south of Tivra, winding, long, and of 
easy ascent, though generally rocky and bad, was the best in that part of the range ; 
it had lately been repaired and was the high road from the coast to Karhd,d, S^tdra 
Shol^-pur, and other places. Mala, about nine miles south of Kumbhdrli, was about 
three miles long, leading from Karh^d in Sdtdra to M^Lkhjan. South Tivra, six miles 
south of Mala, was exceedingly steep for two miles, the road running up a river bed ; 
this was a route between Sangameshvar and Miraj. Kundi, five and a half miles south 
of Tivra, was a bad pass. Amba, eleven miles south of Kundi, led from Bevrukh 
to Kolhapur and Miraj ; Vislidlgad fort at the mouth of this pass divided it into 
two, Devdra on the north, unpracticable for cattle, and Prabh/ivali on the south 
little used except, by people going to Vishalgad. Anaskura or Anskura, nine 
miles south of Aniba, was the direct road from Karh^id to Mai van, and the 
usual route from Miraj to Edjdpur and Khdrepdtan ; though in no part passable 
to wheel carriages, the road was good and in steep places paved with large rough'' 
stones ; it was much used by Vanjjiris j the approach from the Konkan side was*very 
bad, but a little labour might make it practicable for guns. Kajirda, the straight 
road between Kolhapur and Rajiipur, formerly passable to laden cattle, was stopped. 
Bavda, about seven miles north of Shevgad, also a route from Kolhapur to H^jdpurj 
a road for foot passengex’s, was frequented by laden cattle. Shevgad, about six 
miles north of Phonda, from Koih^-pur to Mdlvan, frequented by cattle, was out of 
repair ; formerly guns had been brought up it. Phonda, the direct line from Kolha- 
pur to M4l van, one of the easiest passes to the Deccan, had a few years before been 
made practicable for ordnance j with little labour it might be put in good repair * 
it was not much used. Ghotga, the route from Kolhapur and Miraj to MMvan, though 
bad near the top, was much used by cattle. Kangna, or Prachitgad, was frequented 
by laden cattle from Kolhapur to MMvan. Hanumant, or Talkat, was a very bad 
cattle road ; the Konkan mouth was four miles from B^nda. Amboli, or P^rbolt 
stony and in no part very steep, was from zigzags difficult for heavy ordnance* it 
had been used by Colonel Dowse when going to invest Bedi (1818); in three days 
the pioneers made it passable for small guns ; merchants from Goa to the Deccan went 
along this road. Ram was the great pass to the upper country from VMi, Mdlvan 
Yengurla, and Goa. The approach to the pass, both above and below, was a made 
road, the ascent easy and passable for every sort of carriage. The general breadth of 
the new road, finished in March 1821, was thirty feet. Before this' time in 1790 
two detachments of troops on their way from Sangameshvar to Dhdrw4.r passed 
through the steep Amba pass, on which some trouble had been taken. Light 
baggage and good weather enable<l them without much difficulty to go up the pass 
in a day. Operations, Little’s Detachments, 2 & II. ^ 

1 Mr. Dunlop (1824), Rev. Beo. 121 of 1825, 79-81. The chief forest products were 
firewood, gallnuts, and red Grislea tomentosa, flowers. 

2 Mr. Pelly,|p20), Bom. Bev. Rec. 16 of 1821, 340. ' 
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KumbbMi or Cbplun pass.i There were no wheeled carriao’es no 
horses, no camels, and few pack bullocks. All field and other produce 
was carried to market on men’s heads, and during’ the first years of 
British rule, the people suffered much from being forced to carry the 
baggage of military and other travellers.^ 

years, except the military road fi-oin Vengurla throueh 
the Ram pass south to Belgaum, and four miles from the DanoH 
camp to the Harnai sands little was done to better the roads 
^ lool, no attempt had been made to improve even the most 
frequented hues of traffic. The wear of agc.s had smoothed them 
in places, but parts were dangei-ous to mau and boast Laden 
animals were jammed between rocks, forced to slide down steen 
slopes of sheet rock, and, footsore, to pick their way among thickly 
strewn rolling stones Carts were unknown, and betwetm- many 
villages and their market towns were not even bullock paths Their 
whole produce went to market on men’s heads.'* The hill nasses 
were uncared for, and no heavy weights could pnss up or doTO 
unless slung on poles, navghans, carried on men’s lieads. Roueh 
roaamaking was easy. The three main lines of local tiulfie, runnino- 
north and south, along the coast, in the centre, aiul near the 
Sahyadri hills, might be cleared at a very small cost. But for twelve 
years more no money was available. In 1804 the whole lenS of 
the district roads was 1 7i miles, and of this, except eight lirido-ed and 
drained miles between Dapoli and IWai, the wlmlo was" either 
u bridged, partly drained, second class roads, or cleared tracks With 
the mtroduc ion of local funds, the work of ;oad.nal"ny pre^^'S 

the hefrof ^ from genera,! and local fmids and parSy with 

the help of the Kolhhpur and Savantvadi states, roadle.ss Ratnhciri 

fe? mTles°o?cart road"' ^^'>“>'niru<-a,timis inclukg 

^ cart-road and several l.undred miles of bullock tracks 

Such IS the carrying powsr of these roads that in the year ( 876 77) 


limit of navie-afior, 4+oir- ""ff’ ? different rivers above the 

South of KhsMa the ma' V’ f^lrarepatan, and Khshrda. 

to VeuS"Sifg"^^^^^^^^ f>^-^-Sfeeeu continued 

south, from this main road local folT of road. In the 

Malvan and Achra, and cross lines taken thTougrKudlltn^ SLS 
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vadi to tte Par’poli pass road } from Kudal by Dham^ur to M^lvan ; 
from Kasarda near tbe Phonda pass, by V%]iotan to Vijaydurg> 
tboronglily opening that fine stormy weatber port ; from Kasarda 
to Jinoli, a short cut j from Ratnagiri to the fine stormy season port 
of Kd<lbd,devi ; and further norths from Ohiplun west to Ibhr^mpur } 
from Khed to Di£poli and Harnai on the coast ; from Khed to the 
foot of the Ambavli pass ; from Khed by P^lgad to D^poli ; and 
from Mahdpral on the S^,vitri to Pol^dpur, connecting the Varanda 
and Fitzgerald pass road^ With an excellent port near the mouth of 
the S^vitri, All these are good fair weather cart roads; 

At the same time, besides many cross roads along the coast, a 
good bullock track, nine to twelve feet wide, has been made from 
end to end of the district. 

Besides these roads connecting most district towns with the 
sea, first class bridged cart roads have been carried through the 
Kumbharli, Amba, Phonda, and P^rpoli passes, and the others 
have been made easier for foot passengers and pack bullocks. Those 
carried through the Kumbharli and Parpoli passes are open all the 
year round, and the rest only in the fair season. 

There are seven toll bars in the district, five of them on provincial 
roads at Vengurla, Oharveli, Vadgaon, Dajipur, and Pophli,and 
two on local fund roads, at Vengurla and Gimhavna. All are 
annually sold by auction to contractors. The amount realized in 
1878-79 was £5437 (Rs. 54,370) on provincial, and £143 (Rs. 1430) 
on local fund roads. * 

Of the few masonry bridges, including an old one in the town of 
Rajd,pur, the largest is 114 feet in length, with three spans of thirty 
feet each, built on the Kutivri river on the Ohiplun -Ibhrampul* road 
at a cost of £1545 (Rs, 15,450). 

Besides three district oiB&cers^ bungalows at Harnai, Vaghotan, 
and Malvan, and nine travellers^ bungalows for Europeans, one each 
at ^ Bankot, Mahapral (under construction), Harnai, Ratndgiri, 
Vijaydurg, Vaghotan, and Vengurla, and two in the fort of Jaygad, 
there are in all seventy-five rest-houses, dharmashdlds, for the 
accommodation of native travellers. Of these, nine, one each at 
Dapoli, Vakavli, Burondi, Mahapral, Anjarla, Dabhil, and Bankot, 
and two, one at the wharf and one in the town of Harnai, are in , 
the Dapoli sub-division ; three, at Khed, Dabhol, and Kashedi, are 
in the Khf d sub-division ; fourteen, one each at Savarda, Ghiplun, 
Shirgaon, Ibhrampur, Khershet, Govalkot, Anjanvel, Adur, Tavsal, 
Guhagar, Hedvi, and Kudavli, and two at Palshet are in the Ohiplun 
sub-division; seven at Navdi, Mabhala, Murshi, Aravli, Asurda, 
Dabhol, and Phungas, are in the Sangameshvar sub-division ; six- 
teen, one each at Pali, Naniz, Nivli, Hatkhamba, Anjanari, Varavda, 
Vetoshi, Purangad, Vi jay, Malgund, Harcheri, and Jaygad (fort), 
and four, two at the wharf and two in the town of Ratnagiri, 
are in the Ratnagiri sub-division ; ten, one each at Vaked, Ldnja, 
Veral, Karavli, Barsu, Oni, Jayt4pur, and Bh^lavli, and two in the 
town of Rdjdpur are in the Rd-j^pur sub-division ; eight, at Phonda 
Talera, Phanasgaon, Kh4rep4tan, Pdtgaon, Kankavli, Karul, and 
B 330— 22 
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Devgad, are in the Devgad sub-division ; six, one each at Tarkai-i; 
Masda Pendur, and Sukalvad, and two, one at the wha.rf and one 
in the town of Malvan, are m the Malvan sub-division • and tw. 
one at the Vengurla wharf and one at Parula, between Malva^n and 
engurla^ are in tlie Vengurla sub-division. 

Some of the creeks are fordable at low water, while on others and 
on some of the rivers, public ferries are kept for the conveyance of 
Sm? P^^ssengers. Of the forty-three district ferries, thref 
work during the rainy season, and the rest throughout the yt? 
Five of them are maintained by local funds. Of the whole number 
four are in Malvan, fire in Devgad, six in Eaidpur, ten in Ratnd,ffir/ 

seven in bangameshvar, three in Chiplun, and eight in Danoli 
total revenue in 1878-79 amounted to £874 1 6s.' (Rs. 8748). 

rm ' 


The sea traffic is carried on partly by steamers and narRv KTr 
sailing vessels. Coasting steamers are of two kinds a small daal 
of pMse.ge, vessels know, m the Stepherf Coi wTelm 
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quadrant. ThougBi they avoid the roughest season^ they often 
weather very heavy storms. 

Of local sailing craft the chief varieties are, besides canoes and 
fishing boats, the shibddiy the phatemdriy the mhdngh% the macliva, 
and the paddv or baldv. 

Besides a few English jolly boats in Vengurla the small boats in 
use are three, the itldndi, the pagdr, and the<io^^. During the stormy 
months small boats of more than a quarter of a ton (one hhandi) 
burden are drawn up the beach and thatched; the rest are used in 
rivers for-^fishing and other purposes. The boat in commonest use 
is the uldndiy so called from the balance float that, joined to the 
boat by two spars, lies on the water from six to ten feet from the 
boat^s side. IfldndiSy varying in length from ten to eighteen feet, 
have one mast and one parbltdn^ sail. The pagdr and the 

doYb are phatemdri and macJiva row boats. The pagwr, a hollowed 
mango trunk, is used either with or without the balance spar, 
vldndi. The long flat-bottomed don^ made of undi, Calophyllum 
inophyllum, wood, with, instead of nails, well oiled and dammered 
hemp and coir yarn fastenings, is seen only in Vengurla. It is the 
best boat for landing horses. Fishing boats are generally provided 
with two pairs of wooden buoys and their moorings. The shibddi 
is a ^large vessel from 100 to 300 tons, generally found in the 
Ratnagiri sub-division ports. The 'phcbtemdjri, a deep narrow vessel 
of great speed and an excellent sailer, is from twenty-five to forty- 
five feet long and from 25 to 100 tons burden. It has two masts 
and three sails, two yard sails, parblidriy and a jib. The mhdngiri 
or suvdla is like the pJiatefndri, but smaller and from ten to twenty- 
five tons burden. The machvds and padd>vs or baldvs of a broader 
and flatter build are from twelve to twenty-five feet long and from 

to ten tons burden. All have two masts and three sails. Except 
that only phatemdris carry unpressed cotton bales, all take both 
cargo and passengers.^ Besides for coast trading, the smaller 
machvds are often used for deep sea fishing. 

These vessels are owned by Bhjitias, Gujars, Lohamls, Musalmans, 
Pdrsis,, and fishermen either Hindus, Gabits, Kolis, and Khdrvis, 
or Musalmdns of the Konkani and Daldi classes, and sometimes by 
Brdhmans. Fishermen anxious to own a boat, generally join two 
or three together to form a fishing or trading partnership and 
borrow capital from some Br&man or Musalm^n moneylender. 
The strength oi sMhddi^s crew is, besides the captain, tdndel, 
from twenty to twenty-five, of a phatemdri^ s from fourteen to 
eighteen, of a mhdngirVs from eight to ten, and of a machva^s from 
five to seven hands. Kolis, Bhandd.ris, Gdbits, Bhois, Khd,rvis, 
and Musalmans, the seamen, mostly natives of Harnai and Vengurla, 
generally belong to the caste of the owner or captain. These vessels 
work only during the fair season, and are entirely laid up during 
the south-west monsoon. A large machva, complete with sails and 


’ The fare by sailing boat from the RatnAgiri coast to Bombay is from 6U to Is. 
(4-8 amzas)> 
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one boat, costs from £100 to £150 (Es. 1000 - 1500), and a 'ohni^A - 

from £120to'£200 (Rs.1200-2000). The shipbuilders aZentlSv 

Hmdu carpenters Sut^rs and P^chkalsis, helped by Gabit fishermen^ 
others are Musalmd,ns and natiye Christians. The chief bo / 
building towns are Ratndgiri, JayUpur, Mdlvan, and Veno-,,ri« 
and to a less extent B^.nkot, Jaygad, and Anjanvel. In 1830 ^hen 
the teak forests were made over to the Khots, shipbuildino- bera^: 
an important industry. This did not last iong!^ tS stored 
timber were most wastefully spent, and the district left strinnS of 
present the timber most used in shipbuilding- is besWe« 

Malabar teak, the local ianieA: or nana, jack, mango, and the light 

dhup tree. A lucky day is chosen for beginning to build and fm- 


and a company of friends the vessel starts for some miles on a S 

trip, the guests being treated to toddy and betelnut. Brdhmans get 
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moon, and stars. s^er by the sun, 

Maiii! Bowb.,, outci, 

tad vessels to lower ‘Sf”®'' oompetition has 

declined, and few new vessels are now built^^'^""^®''® 
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visible from the deck of a ship 7^ miles off, and lightening an area 
of _56|- square miles. The V engurla port light-house, on the north 
point of the bay, is a masonry tower of twenty-four feet on a head- 
land 186 feet above high water level. Diopteric, of order six, it is 
a double (one above the other) fixed white light visible from the 
deck of a^ ship nine miles off, and lightening an area of fifty-four 
square miles. The Vengurla rock light-house, north latitude 15° 
53 17'' and east longitude 73° 26' 43''', on an isolated rock, one of 
the Burnt Islands, about five miles south of Mhlvan, is a thirty feet 
masonry tower on a hill about eighty feet above high water level. 
Diopteric, of order four, it is a single fixed white light, visible from 
the deck of a ship twelve miles off, and lightening an area of seventy- 
two square miles. The swell makes it at all seasons difficult to 
land on the light-house rock, and in the south-west monsoon 
communication with the mainland is entirely cut off. Provisions and 
stores have to be laid in before the close of the fair weather. 

The Ratnagiri district, forming part of the Konkan postal division, 
contains, besides the receiving house in the town of Ratnagiri, 
thirty-nine post offices. One of these at Ratndgiri, the chief disbursing 
office of the district, is in charge of a postmaster drawing a 
yearly salary rising from £90 to £114 (Rs. 900-1140) ; three head 
offices at Ohiplun, D4poli, and EajApur are in charge of deputy 
postmasters, each drawing £48 (Rs. 480) a year; fourteen sub-offices 
^ Devgad, Devrukh, Guhdgar, Jaytapur, Kankavli, 

Khed, Lanja, Malgund, M41van, Masura, Sangameshvar, Shiroda, 
and vengurla are in charge of sub-deputy postmasters, each 
drawmgfrom £18 to £48 (Rs. 180-480) a year; and twenty-one 
ffianch offices at Achra, Adivra, Anjarla, Binkot, Ddbhol, Dh4mdpur, 
Mmnai, Relshi, Kharep4tan, Mdkhjan, Mandangad, Murud, Nevra, 

j Pavas, Pendur, Savarda, Sukalvadi, Vaghotan, 

and Vqaydurg are, except the Harnai office which is entrusted to 
the village schoolmaster, in charge of branch postmasters, each 
drawing from £12 to £14 (Rs. 120-140) a year. In the chief 
towns letters are delivered by twenty-one postmen, each drawing a 
yearly salary of £12 (Rs. 120), In some places postal runners do 
the work, getting besides their salaries from £1 4s. to £2 8s. 
(Rs.l2 - 24). Fifty-four village postmen, drawing from £9 12s. to £12 
^s. 96 - 120) a year, deliver the letters in the surrounding villages. 
The post offices in the Konkan division are supervised by an 
inspector yith a yearly salary rising from £480 to £600 (Rs. 4800 - 
6000), assisted by a sub-inspector drawing a yearly salary of £114 
(Rs. 1140). The Dharamtar ferry steamers carry the mails from 
^me of the seaport towns. The Southern Maratha Country and the 
Deccan mails pass by foot runners along three different routes from 
Vengurla through Kud41 to Belgaum, from Ettjapur to Kolhapur, 
and from Chiplun to Karhad. During the fair season, letters are 
sometimes and heavy parcels are always sent by the weekly steamer 
to Ratnagiri and Vengurla. 

Hitherto there has been but one telegraph station, Vengurla, 
which, at the extreme south and many days distant by post from the 
moreimportant towns, has been of little use. The question of extending 
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a telegraphic line into the north part of the district and especially tr. 
Eatnipi, R4japui- and Ohiplun, after many years’ discussion has 
at last been solved by the enterprize of the district local funrl 
committee and the municipalities of the three towns named which 
have jointly guaranteed to the Government of India the reouisite five 



nortli and to Eajdpur on the south. The total number of messa^p^ 
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TRADE. 


As has been noticed under the head of “ History,” the Greek and 
Roman writers in the early centuries of the Christian era, thoufrli 
they knew the names of marts on the Ratnagiri coast, had no direct 
dealings with them. The writer of the Periplus (247) calls them 
local trade centres, i and mentions that corn, rice, butter, sesamum 
oil, coarse and fine cotton goods, and sugarcane were sent from them 
sometimes to -Africa and sometimes to Arabia.^ No further notice of 
the trade of the Ratnagiri ports has been traced, till in the fifteenth 

century, under the Bahmani, and afterwards under the Biiapur kimys 

mention IS made of a great trade through the Ratnagiri ports tie 
unport of horses being specially noticed.® ^ ® 

In the sixteenth century the Ratn%iri ports were frequented bv 

foovB, probably including Vab and 
Persian as well as Indian Musalmdns ; Gentus, probablv MalaSr 
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wheat and cotton cloth brought from the Deccan^ and vegetables 
grown in Ratn%iri ; and to the Red Sea and Persian Gulf^ great 
quantities of cloth and cocoanuts^ pepper, and other spices and 
drags brought from the Malabar coast. Besides these, honey is 
mentioned as exported from the Bankot river pepper as produced 
in small quantities ^ (1 540) near Dabhol, and as an export from 
Sangameshvar ; ^ and cheap rice and vegetables as an export 
from Kharepatan. Betel was grown in great quantities. The 
Muchkundi river was so famous for its betel gardens that it was 
known as the Betel river.^ The only local manufacture that seems 
to have been exported was iron from Sangameshvar.® This trade, 
which centering in Dabhol had risen to great importance in the 
early part of the ’sixteenth century, was, from the refusal of the 
Bijapur kings to acknowledge their supremacy at sea, greatly harassed 
by the Portuguese. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century, with the decline of 
Portuguese power and the increase of trade by the competition of 
the English, Dutch, and French, Dabhol, Rajapur, and Vengurla 
again became important centres of traffic. In 1611, when the 
English first visited Dabhol, they found the merchants almost all 
Musalmans, carrying on trade with the Red Sea in ships some as 
much as 1200 tons burden.® The Dabhol people ^made a noise of ^ 
fine cloth, indigo, and pepper, but showed none. They bought 
some broadcloth, kersies, lead bars, iron, ivory, and indigo.’' In 
1639, salt and pepper are mentioned as the chief articles of trade 
at Dabhol.® In 1649, its pepper and cardamom trade was the chief 
attraction that brought the English company’s factory to Rajapur.^ 
In 1660, Vengurla is spoken of as a great place of call for ships from 
Batavia, Japan, and Ceylon on the one side, and the Persian Gulf 
and Red Sea on the other. It is said to have been famous for its 
pepper and ^ cardamoms, and it and other Ratnagiri ports had much 
trade in calicoes, silks, grain, and coarse lacque,^® 

Of the condition of the Ratnagiri district in the seventeenth 
century (1670), Ogilby writes : " The rustics maintain themselves with 
sowing of rice and fishing, on which they live very poorly, inhabiting 
near the sea shore and the banks of rivers for the convenience of the 


1 Dom JToao de Castro, Primeiro Koteiro da Costa da India (1540), 41. He also says 
wheat and many kinds of food were loaded at Bankot. 

2 Dom Joao de Castro, 136. * De Coxitto, Xn. 30 ; Barbosa, 74. 

^ Dom Jo^o de Castro (1540), 33. Barbosa (1514), 73, says, * Here in gardens and 
orchards they grow a great quantity of betel and put it on board small vessels and 
carry it for sale to other towns and seaports. It is one of the chief revenues of the 
country.^ 

- po^^to, XII. 30. 6 orme’s Hist. Frag. 325. 

Middleton in Harris, I. 107, and Saris in Harris, I, 119. 

Mandelslo’s Voyages, 222. The salt came from Oranubammara, perhaps IJran- 
ivi £brn. 0 

^ Bruce’s Annals, I. 344, 357 -368. 

Tavernier in Harris, II. 360, and Thevenot,y. 249. Hamilton (1700) states (New 
Account, I. 246) that the country round Rdjdpur formerly produced the finest 
muslins and botellas in India. This seems to be a mistake, as the fine cloth with 
gold borders that was shipped from the Konkan ports to Persia is specially 
mentioned (1634) as brought from the Deccan. 0. Ohronista de Tissuario, III. 221. 
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cocoa trees whicb grow along the same. People of more ability t™ffi„ 
m pepper, in which the chiefest trade of the country consists^ JbS 
coming out of Kanam is sent by sea to Persia, Sm-at! anrw 
They deal likewise in all sorts of provisions; for, this country is rta 
storehouse for all its neighbours. The inhabitants also dril « 
great trade in calico a,nd another sort of cloth called beiJLs 
which being brought by land from Hindustan, Golkonda, S 
Coromandel IS sold to great advantage; for, in most towns ie 
kept weekly markets to which merchants carry their commoditiS 
but especially corn and provisions, which are generally brought bv 
a valian sort of peoge ^lled Venefars and transported throlgh 
the whole country ot Hindustan which they penetrate with cafi£ 
consisting of three, tour, and sometimes eight or ten thousand beasts 
UkeTn children which follow thel 

During the disorders that followed the death of Shivaii HfiSnv 
and continued through almost the whole of the eighteenth centS! 

declined. Except the mention li 
cattle, timber, and hemp, exported from Bankot, no notice of the 
eighteenth century trade has been traced. ™ 

At the time of the transfer of the district to the British flfilQI 
there was very little trade. The staples were an import of salt and 

TeS oflb^^^- 1 prScrd" 

no Srma^eS nE there was almost 

“afeS's” “-“i 

TO IigM bootls very apt to suffer from fire. mt^reaUraamw™ 

Sr&SZtr'bec “agriS " 

oaetor.oil and oil of <^fferenth^^cottou*^b 

hemp fastenings, tobacco coffee' bA+af’ piece-goods, 

turmeric, tamarind, molSes cardamoms, gallnuts, 

wax, candles of the s^m^ drfrdS?'ofT^ garlic, honey, bees'- 
and rdtamha Garcinia s-am'boo-c.a ^ Garcima purpurea, 
sandalwood, timber, planks bamboA/^f!^ fins, fish maws, bark, 
saltpetre. TKe rafters, baskets, cbarcoal, and 

almonds, dates penner e-inp-Ar ’ cashewnuts, pistachios, 

cumin seed, Sder^S Trigouella foenumgr^cum, 

, coriander seed, raisins, nutmegs, gallnuts, saffron. 


Konk'axi.T 

ratnagtei, m 

mace^ cloves, cateciiu, assafoetida, opium, sugar, sugsrcandj, clarified 
butter, oil of different sorts, arrack, cotton, CliiiLa paper and 
iimbreilas, piece-goods, bides, red powder guldl^ dammer, gum, wax, 
iron, steel, md lead, brimstone, salt, carbonate of soda gajjihlidr, 
sulpbate of iron hirdkasy and ammonia navsdgar. 

The average yearly value of tbe trade could not be estimated* 
Tbe duties varied at almost all tbe ports and tbe system was most 
complicated. Under tbe Maratbas, tbe revenue bad been farmed 
and yielded about £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000). It was not likely that 
until tbe country bad somewhat developed, tbe receipts would mucb 
increase.^ ■ ■ , 

Rajapur, tbe ' only place of consequence, bad a large body of 
mercbants and was very prosperous with, in 1818, a total trade valued 
at £75,905 6^. (Rs. 7,59,053) of wbicb £52,688 4s. (Es. 5,26,882) 
were imports, and £23,217 25. (Rs. 2,32,171) exports.^ Except 
Kbarep4-tan, wbicb bad a large salt traiffic, none of tbe other towns 
were of any trading consequence. At Kbarepatan, tbe 1818 trade 
was valued at £25,170 (Es. 2,51,700), £9070 (Rs. 90,700) of them 
exports and £16,100 (Rs. 1,61,000) imports. At Devgad, including 
a very small return for Acbra, tbe imports, chiefly salt, were returned 
at £2614 45. (Rs. 26,142), and tbe exports, almost entirely local 
produce, at £1249 6s. (Rs. 12,493), or a total value of £3863 lOs, 
(Rs. 38,635). At Malvan, tbe returns represented a total value of 
£28,579 4s. (Rs. 2,85,792), £23,295 165. (Rs. 2,82,958) of them 
imports and £5283 85. (Rs. 52,834) exports.^ These figures included 
a very small amount from Vengurla. Its trade as well as tbe trade 
of Nivti and Redi was unimportant. Tbe customs rates bad been 
nominally low, four per cent, and at Rajapur, and to some favoured 
classes, 3 or 3i per cent. But in addition to this there were many 
customary charges, and in tbe Resident’s opinion a single ad valorem 
duty of five per cent would be felt by merchants as a relief.^ 

Since 1819, tbe great increase in population, tbe abolition of 
transit duties and miscellaneous cesses,^ tbe opening of four of the 
Sabyadri passes for cart traffic, and the change from small fair- 
weather coasting craft to large steam ships plying all tbe year round, 
have greatly developed trade. The chief trading centres on the 
coast are Bankot (3763), Harnai (6193), Anjanvel (8285), Jaygad 
(2442), Ratnagiri (10,614), Tashvantgad (483), Vijaydurg (2381), 
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1 Collector, 15th July 1819. Bom. Rev. Diaries, 142, 2567 - 2589. Under the 
Marithdsa class of officers called DAngis and Patkis, in return for grants of land, were 
expected to help the Government in collecting the custo^ and m keeping the accou^. 
? The chief details -were : under imports, husked nee, :i^. 42,375; gram of other sorts, 

Rb 26 050 • betelnuts, Es. 34,960 ; bnmstone, Rs. 10,896 ; ooooanuts, Es. 29,289 ; 
^;of&irRs 1 66,894; dates, Es. 86,128; ginger, Rs. 10,113; and incense,- 
Es 14 663; jmd under exports, cotton, Rs. 12,107 ; bemp, Rs. 61^15 ; m(dasses, 
Rs' 14’262 • ple^-goods, Rs. 51,470 ; salt, Rs. 10,867 ; and tunneno, Rs. 27 ,077 . . 

8 Of’ imp’orts the chief items were : unhusked rice, Rs. 16,520 ; rio^ 

■Rb 1 os • raece-soods Rs. 22,690; grain, Es. 16,452 ; and cocoa kernels, Rs. 8377. 
Of expoSe^Siteme w^^^ he;J,, Rs.17,494; piece-goods, Rs. 7929 ; clanfied 
butter, Es. 5537 ; and coriander seed, 6017 ._ 

* Resident to Government, 31st May 1819. .Bom. Rev. Diary, 141, 

' ' Transit dues were abolished-in 1837 and miscellaneous cesses m 1844. 

li 330-23 
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:r 7 rr ^ z ' {ooltjy v^nipmn (t)( 

Eajapnr ( 6368 )^ and Kliarepatan ( 2900 ). 

telegrapMc communication to Veno-urla Ii 3 « 
pyolutiomsed the trade of that town. When Eaianur and^riti 
have been similarly connected with Bombay and the princlfSe 
centres of the Deccan and Southern Maratha Country^ a Hke change 
ye^tlrth^three mn“' ® construction duringthe last twenty-fire 
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up and down the Arabavli tbf ^ ®?o^ toiling 

the Kajirda passe! to and from Kb S® the Anaskura, and 

RajApur^ and Khfirendtan Tbo ®^^ 8 'S'meshvar, Ratn%m 

soldy for tL use Tthe mn^ ^ i 

disappeared. ^ ^ important coast towns has almost entirely 
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ManyofthlmLrlstan Musalmans. 

and Jamnagar or Nawfnagar hi Bombay, Cutch, 

some trade on borrowed^oamtai capitalists, 

up-country or Bombay mercWs^ 

prosperous classes who^ undertakf' mo^?® pushing and 

ventures are the Bhatias and Guiars ^ ^ trading 
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The bulk ofTC I T T Kdthiawar, > 

ane onlJc of the sea trade centres in Bombay. 


^strict, which nowhere ototob either by sea or land. The 

people, has ordinarily ^no support of its 
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are rice^ ndchni^ and van,- Coarse rice is imported in large quantities 
from Bombay and from tbe Tbana and Kolaba districts^ any 
surplus after supplying local demands being re-exported to 
Zanzibar or tbe Malabar coast. Tbe coarse bill grains^ ndchni 
and variy are cbiefly imported from tbe upland^ ghdtmdthaj Konkan^ 
tbe strip of rugged country along tbe crest of tbe Sabyadri range. 
Tbrougb tbe bill passes^ sugar, tobacco, cbillies, groundnuts and 
turmeric find tbeir way from tbe Deccan, and small consignments 
of piece-goods and iron come' from Bombay. Besides tbes© 
necessary articles used by all classes, there bas been during tbe 
last twenty-five years a marked increase in tbe amount of articles 
of comfort and ornament brought into and used in tbe district. Of 
these the chief are candles, chemicals, clocks and watches, pearls, 
dyes, fireworks, Chinese and Japanese earthenware, coral,- fruit, 
glass and glassware, hardware, eutlery, jewelry, leather, liquors, 
matches, metals, oils, stationery, perfumes, silk, soap, spices, sugar, 
tea, umbrellas, and woollen goods. 

Though tbe exports of local produce and the imports for local 
use are comparatively small, there is a brisk tbrougb trade by which 
the produce of the Deccan, carried over tbe Sahyadri range by good- 
made roads, is shipped at tbe Ratn%iri ports for Bombay, Zanzibar, 
Cochin, and other markets. Tbe principal dep6ts of this through 
trade are at Vengurla, Eajapur, and Chiplun. The produce thus 
carried consists of cotton, molasses, food grains, groundnuts, 
turmeric, chillies, gallnuts, clarified butter, hemp, tobacco, 
country blankets, oil seeds, and other miscellaneous goods. Very 
little of the food grains,, millet, wheat, gram, and pulse, which thus 
pass through the district, are consumed' locally. Gallnuts, 

" gathered in the Southern Maratha forests are sent to England 
by Bombay. None are used in the district. Of the remaining 
articles a small proportion is locally consumed. But the bulk is 
shipped to Bombay. Eeversing the route, the chief articles' 
imported by sea and carried through Eatnagiri to the Deccan 
and Southern Maratha districts are cotton yarn and piece-goods, 
silk, glass bangles, sugarcandy, dates, cloves and other spices, 
cocoanut oil, matches, paper, and metals.. In ordinary years, little 
grain is sent through Eatnagiri to the Deccan and Southern 
Maratha districts. But in extraordinary seasons, as in the famine 
of 1876-77, supplies from Bombay, Kathid,war, and. ©Ten Sind, were 
poured into the Deccan districts through all the mountain passes. 
In the same year, it is said, for the first time large quantities 
of Eatnagiri grain travelled over the Sahyadri range. Between the 
1st December 1876 and the 30th November 1877, about 150,000 
tons of grain left Bombay for the Southern Maratha ports. Of 
this, during the fair season (December- June), 88,791 tons passed 
to the famine districts through the ten large Eatnagiri ports, 
Eankot, Harnai, Anjanvel, Jay gad, Eatnagiri, Yashvant gad, 
Vijaydurg, Devgad, Malvan, and Vengurla, Vengurla alone took* 
51,885 tons.^ 

1 Report by Mr, A. T. Crawford, Collector of Eatndgiri, on the improvement of 
communications from the seaboard to the Deccan. hTo. 4430 of 12th Deer, 1877. 
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The system of trade varies considentblv •i-'rn.vt;,. . .. 
cu'cumstauces of tile principal commercial 'tmioR Tim 

road has lately been made to Belg-aiim, Tlu^ tf>^vn if 
on the sea coast, and for at least fifteen ve- r^ 1 ^ 

place of call for all coasting steamers ’ 

JderB\7”7 «' 

order md to keep on hand laiRo atocke rf the arm,|,”'",j' *» 

The heads of the large commercial fims va-d i P 

their experience and iudgraent were imW I V i ^wmbay, where 

are kept by merchants, and all imnoX^/i 

tnre. The heads ™P“^ant bnamoss is transacted bv 

operations are directed, as the^cisTLrvS'fi the 

or Manchester. Much the sorv,t ^ i” ^ Liverpool, 

been gradua-lly brought about in V?n3a ”'TheTr')''‘%"t?-®’f 
IS now mostly carried on bv ^ ^ ^ town 

Southern Maratha CountW^by ^ traders in the 
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the part eventually sent to Bomhajj does not^ from the want of 
carriage^ get clear of the town for two or three months. The 
merchants^ mostly very conservative Brahmans with a small mixture 
of Bh^tias, dealing largely in nothings dabble in everything from 
cotton to iron nails. At the opening of the fair season^ for during 
the rainy months the sites of the trading camps are often under 
water^ they run up bamboo and matting booths, and pile them full 
of their heterogeneous wares. Here, like one long fair, they sit 
and traffic till the next rains break. 

Very many villages have no shops. The people go to the 
nearest local trade centre or market town. The better class of 
villages, especially those on some line of traflGic, have their shop- 
keeper, generally a Vani, who deals in grain, chillies, molasses, 
sugar, spices, oil, cocoanuts, betelnuts, and salt. The village Vani 
buys his stock in trade from wholesale town traders in Vengurla, 
M^lvan, Rajapur, Sangameshvar, Chiplun,* and Khed, and 
sometimes from the men who have brought the articles from the 
Deccan. Except a few Bombay Bohoras and petty Deccan cloth- 
dealers, who sometimes go from house to house in villages along 
the main lines of traffic, hawkers are seldom seen. Local religious 
gatherings do not, to any great extent, affect the trade of the 
district. Of 103 fairs and markets, the five most important had in 
1879 an estimated attendance of 20,600 and an estimated traffic 
of £19,300 (Rs. 1,93,000).! 

No materials are available to trace the development of Ratnagiri 
sea trade under British management. The few details that have 
been obtained show an increase from £104,484 (Rs. 10,44,840) in 
1818-19 to £1,841,411 (Rs. 1,84,14,110). in 1878-79. Between 1860 
and 1866, the wealth poured into Bombay by the American war 
greatly raised the Ratnagiri sea trade. In 1870-71, the returns 
were still as high as £1,931,787, Then as the reaction and fall in 
prices told, they fell to £1,455,691 in 1874-75. The returns for the 
next years were unduly swelled by the special grain imports for the 
famine districts. In 1878-79, trade had again settled to its normal 
state. The returns show a total of £1,841,411, or nearly £400,000 
in excess of the trade of 1874-75. To the total of £1,841,411, 
imports contributed £793,849 and exports £1,047,562. Under 
imports the chief items were grain £270,410, cotton yam £109,090, 
and piece-goods £104,302 ; and under exports, cotton £331,738, 
sugar £257,977, and grain £121,411. 

For three years, 1870-71, 1874-75, and 1878-79, comparative 
figures are available. Comparing the returns of 1870 71 with those 
of 1878-79, the details show, in imports, a rise in betelnuts from £5798 
to £8367, in coir from £2732 to £3162, in cotton- yam from £105,014 
to £109,090, in grain from £126,495 to £204,170, and in sugar from 
£27,861 to £29,791. On the other hand, there is a fall in fish from 


1 The details are : Chindar, attendance 3000, trade £4000 (Rs. 40,000) ; 
Kunheslwar, attendance 4000, trade £4000 (Rs.^, 000) ; Mitgav^ 

1100, trade £800 (Rs. 8000) ; Kelavli, attendance 900, trade £500 (Rs. 5000) ; and 
Vclne^hvar, attendance 11,600 and trade £10,000 (Rs* 1,00,000). 
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£28,269 to £6173, in srunny bags from £12,557 to £5029 in limiA^ 
from £12,747 to £7665, in metal from £60,896 to £2^ 080*^ in 
piece-goods from £2o4,565 to £104,302, in salt from £95 9‘^k + 
a«d ia dlk from 474,961 to fo0,534. Co”trSf£ 
exports ior tliesame years there is a rise in ^rain from 
f‘i^/;^o‘'^‘•“”**™^266Uo£8578,m“oeoao„ta^„mi“f; 
to £14,968, m cotton from £249, 1 1 2 to £33 1 , 738, in dyes from £ 1 8 ()7S 
to £54,169, in clarified butter from £29,583 to £42 m Toi ll® 

£11,722 to £18,615, m sugar from £223,098 to £257,977 and in 
tobacco frorn £5656 to £8861. The chief items of decline are in fish 

£T25fio £?nr7 to £731, in salt from 

£42ol to £1067, andm wood from £16,175 to £1469. 

. Agmn, comparing 1^4-75 with 1878-79, the returns show in 

£4078 'to £88R7 ^^>1^5 to £204,170, in betelnuts from 

!^,998 to £3162, in cotton yarn from 


QOQ+„ I=inn noA • V -X m cotEon yarn trom 

™ clarified butter from £110 to £549, in hemn 

STooftf from £22,339 to £27,080, in oil from 

xoa,U(Jo to £42,02.'), m smoes frAVY^ ipi i m a -.. .n • 


436.003 .0 442,026, in spices from fsisT to llT.^in'o? i°„ 4'Z 

SlTlS f *0^6173, gunny bags from 

£a £19,307 to £7665, piecto-oods 

from £10o,/5o to £101,302, salt from £72,547 to £1 7 153 silk and 

14476 from £?i86 to 

thZ. exports for the same years, the returns 

£3°^75 \T £4T509^™‘'' £121,411, in seeds from 

£1^9^ cocoanuts and kernels from £12,499 to 

£2l’776 to £54 l6r- ^ £331,788, in dyes from 

ofi from £U Hr ^ ^ 0 °“" ^12,730 to £42,794, in 

tohLo from £6789 to spices from £5446 to £18,515, in 

£166 625 to £257 0(77 sugar and molasses from 

ISb to 19699 f! are fish from 


The following statement gives the whole available details 


RatnAgiri Sea Trade, 1870-71,1874-73, and 1878-79, 
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Imports. Exports. 


Betelnuts 

Cocoanuts... 

Coct»a kernels 

Coir 

Cotton 

Cotton yarn 

Dates 

Dj^es 

Ush ;;; 

Clarified bntfcer 
Grain of all sorts" 


’lemp cloth 


Homs 


B 


5798 

26,924 

26,875 

2732 

1236 

105,014 

16,631 

5351 

28,269 

91 

126,495 

32,557 

1968 

77 

59 


2651 

5717 

4446 

2413 

249,112 

1472 

1022 

13,078 

11,660 

29,583 

46,769 

1U4 

44,787 

673 

1745 


1874-75. 


Imports. Exports. 




4078 

33,106 

34,073 

2998 

2572 

88,9.'3 

11,939 

3836 

14,791 

110 

84,186 

18,137 

2727 

16 

146 
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6903 
6986) 
6513 ; 
1661 
266,166 
821 
898 
21,776 
3860 
12,730 
63,760 
1436 
39,613 
4159 
1778 
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Imports. Exports.. 


£ 

8367 
36,272 ) 

"”3162 ^ 
137 
109,090 


3200 

6173 

549 

204,170 

6029 

6431 

111 

566 


£ 

8?78 
14,968 ) 


944 

381,738 

1006 


64,169 


42,794 

121,411 

1187 

731 

4956 

2450 
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Ratndgiri Sea Trade, lS'lO-71, 1874-75 and 1878-79 (continued). 


Article. 

1870-71. 

1874-75. 

1878-79. 

Imports, 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports, 


£ 

£ 

& 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Lfqnor ... 

12,747 

26 

10,307 


7665 

109 

Meual ... 

60,896 

3108 

22,3::9 

2345 

27,080 

8264 

Oil 

48,034 

11,078 

36,003 

11,216 

42,026 

84,173 

Piece-goods 

2. ‘54, . 5:45 

10,123 

105,755 

9138 

104,302 

9137 

Salt. 

95,938 

42.51 

12, m 

2281 

17,163 

1067 

Seeds 

8478 

26,310 

8427 

32,27-5 

8422 

41, .509 

Silk and silk cloth 

74,961 

200 

72,201 

8.9 

60,-534 

66 

Sp ces 

7233 

11, 722 

8593 

5446 

11,944- 

18, .515 

Sngiir and molasses 

27,861 

223,098 

17,522 

166,625 

29,791 

257,977 

Tobacco 

2737 

6656 

1687 

6789 

2073 

8861 

Wood ... 

7827 

16,175 

6286 

19,607 

4470 

1469 

Miscellaneous 

27,341 

215,034 

82,866 

31,455 

306,128 

83,785 

Total ... 

983,765 

943,022 

741,166 

714,625 

793,849 

1,047,562 


Tlie fourteen ports of tie district are for customs purposes grouped 
into six divisions, Suvarndurg, Anjanvel, Eatndgiri, Vijaydurg, 
Malvan, and Vengurla. Tie Suvarndurg ports, Bankot, Kelsii, 
and Harnai, iad, in 1878-79, an estimated total trade worti 
£124,908, of wiici £44,430 were imports and £80,478 exports. I’ie 
corresponding totals were, in 1874-75, £53,642, in 1 873, £92,614, 
in 1871, £156,963, and in 1868, £196,371. BIxkot exports, 
produced mostly in tie D4poli, Maidd, and Mdngaon sub-divisions 
and in some places above tie Saiyddris, are iusked and cleaned rice, 
ndgli, vari, wieat, gram, pulse, sesamum, coriander seed, iemp, oil, 
tobacco, sugar, molasses, onions, garic, ciillies, turmeric, potatoes, 
betelnuts, gallnuts, groundnuts, fuel, and piece-goods, tie last to 
tie Habsii’s territory. Tiese exports are sent norti to Bombay 
and Bandra, and south to Vengurla ; and husked and cleaned rice 
and naqli to Kalikat. Tie imports are dried and salted fish, molasses, 
salt, chillies, earthen pots, sugarcane, cement, oil, clarified butter, 
palm leaves, coir, and betelnuts from tie several Konkan ports ; 
sugar, hardware, copper, piece-goods, and drugs from Bombay j 
and cocoanuts, cocoa kernels, coir, ginger, pepper, red powder, 
and wood from Kaikat. Tiese by tie Maiad creek find their way 
to Maiad and thence inland. Of tie traders. Brahmans, Parbius, 
Vanis, Siimpis, Biandaris, Kolis, and Musalmans, some belong to 
tie place and some are outsiders living in Bankot only during tie 
trading season (October- May). Batelos of from 80 to 100, and 
phitemdris of from 50 to 60 tons from Bombay and Malabar, and 
machuds, bdmhoats, and steamei's from several places, visit tie port, 
anchoring about a quarter mile from tie landing place. Tie 
Kelshi exports, chiefly local produce, betelnuts, timber, and 
firewood, go to Bombay. Tie imports, almost entirely for local 
consumption, are iusked rice, ndgli, coriander seed, molasses, turmeric, 
onions, garlic, chilies,oil, tobacco, and clarified butter from Batnagiri 
ports ; salt from Mora in Tiana; and wieat, gram, sugar, dates, 
copper, brass, tin, hardware, and piece-goods from Bombay. Pat/aus, 
bdmboats, and phatemdris of 20 to 30 tons from Bombay and other 
places visit tie port, anchoring at a distance of 225 yards from tie 
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landing place. At Haenai^ betelnuts in the place and seat 

to Bombay are the only exports. The imports^ almost all for local ^ 

consumption^ are husked and cleaned ricG;, nag 14, vari, harih, § 

molasses, oih tobacco, chillies, dried and salted fish, and firewood 
from the several Konkan ports; salt from LTran, Belapur, and 
Karanja; liquor from Goa; and rice, piece-goods, sugar, copper, and 
brass from Bombay. Except a few from Ratnigiri and Rjijapiir most 
of the traders are natives of the place. Paddus, phafemdris, and 
steamers visit the port, anchoring half a mile from the landing place. 

The chief ports of the Anjanvel division are Anjanvel and Borya. ^ 
The total trade of the Anjanvel division amounted in 1878-79 to 
£fi40,10l of which £222,853 were imports and £41 7,748 exports. The 
corresponding totals were, in 1874-76, £339,104, in 1 873, £590,843, 
and in 1871, £573,123. The exports were formerly insi^ificant, ! 
chiefly of Konkan grain. In 1879, cotton worth £118,363 and 
sugar and molasses worth £1 92,958, and other miscellaneous articles, | 

making a total of £417,748 were exported. The imports are salt, 
dates, sugar, copper, hardware, silk, yarn, and piece-goods from 
Bombay ; oocoanuts, cocoa kernels, pepper, ginger, coir, and salted 
fish from Malabar and Goa ; and hnsked tuce, ndgli, and tobacco 
from B4nkot, Revdanda, Pen, and Panvel. Most of these, through 
the Kumbh4rli pass, find their way to Kolhapur, Sdt^ira, and 
ShoMpur. The import traders, mostly Brahmans, Bhdtias, Gujars, \ 
V4nis, ^and Musalmans, are native capitalists. Machvas and 
'j^aUmdris ^ from Kffikat^ in the south, and Bombay and even 
Kathiawar in the north, visit the Anjanvel port, anchoring about 100 
feet from the landing place. 


Mm chief ports in the Ratnagiri division are Jaygad, Ratn^giri, 
total trade of the Ratnagiri division amounted, 
in, 1878-^, to £131,805, of which £94,164 were imports and £87,641 

totals were, in 18 74- 75, £144,486, in 1873, 
£129,289, in 1857, £15,413, 
a d m 1856, £^6,155. The chief Jaygad exports are husked rice, 
molasses, and fuel ; and ^e imports, salt, husked rice, cocoanuts, 
Ratnagiei exports are cement, fish, and 
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The chief ports in the Vijaydui’g division are Jaytapur and 
Vijaydurg. The total trade of the Vijaydurg division amounted 
in '^1878-79 to £245^415 of which £107^217 were imports and 
£138,198 exports. The corresponding totals were, in 1874-75, 
£234,525, in 1873, £251,230, and in 1871, _ £305,978. The chief 
Jattapue exports are husked and cleaned rice, yuarf, naglii corian- 
der seed, anise seed, groundnuts, chillies, turmeric, cocoanuts, 
cocoa kernels, oil, molasses, tobacco, red powder, clarified butter, 
salted fish, and hemp to Konkan ports ; cotton, hemp ambddi, 
gallnuts, molasses, fuel, bamboos, and shemhi and ain tree 
bark to Bombay sugarcane and hemp to Goa ; husked rice, oil, 
red powder, chillies, clarified butter, molasses, and hemp to Kumta ; 
husked rice to Beliy4patam ; husked and cleaned rice, jvdri, hdjri, 
ndgli, huUM, udid, and hemp to Kalikat ; rice, wheat, oil, and hemp 
to "Cochin ; molasses, leaf dishes,* groundnuts, anise seed, turmeric, 
clarified butter, gallnuts, and hemp to Cutch ; molasses, ground- 
nuts, turmeric, and hemp to Maskat j and groundnuts, fishing nets, 
and hemp to Makran. The imports are husked and cleaned rice, 
ndgli, vari, kulthi, udid, salt, earthen pots, dried rinds of koham 
Garcinia purpurea, hemp, cocoanuts, cashewhuts, palm leaves^ 
betelnuts, gunny bags, cotton, yarn, and piece-goods from other 
Konkan portsj rice, jvdri, hdjri, wheat, methi, mug, tuTi gram, mustard 
seed, sugar, drugs, piece-goods, yam, gunny bags, tin, copper, 
hardware, and paper from Bombay ; cocoanuts, salted fish, and salt 
from Goa ; fuel, arrowroot, dry fish, pepper^ chillies, cocoanuts, 
and cocoa kernels from K41ikat ; ginger, oil, yarn, patang dye, 
fish, and saffron from Cochin ; coir and dry fish from B4rkur; and 
jvdri, ochre geru, and palm leaf cases kapdte, from Cutch. The 
chief ViJAYDUEG exports are gallnuts, molasses, hemp ambddi, 
bamboos, shemhi bark, and twine to Bombay ; molasses, hemp, and 
ain bark to other Konkan ports ; sugarcane to Goa ; husked rice 
to Cochin ; and husked rice, hemp, and pulse to Kalikat. The 
imports are husked and cleaned rice, ndgli, vari, millet, wheat, 
cocoanuts, cocoa kernels, palm leaves, and piece-goods from Konkan 
portsj piece-goods from Bombay; salt from Mora; husked rice 
from Antora and Talabdi; salted fish from Goa; and cocoanuts from 
Kankon in the Portuguese territory. The exports of the division 
are partly grown in the Konkan, partly brought from above the 
Sah;^dris. Some of the imports are used locally and some find their 
way to Kolhapur and other Deccan marts. Except a few who belong 
to the villages along the creek, most of the traders are natives of 
Kh4repatan and R^japur. Shipowners from Bombay and Madras 
also carry on trade to a large extent on their own account ; and Cutch, 
Kathiawar, Maskat, and Makran traders, Hindus, Musalmans, 
Christians, Arabs, and Beluchis, occasionally visit the ports. The 
g]ijppixj,g are machvas, kothyas, dangas, hagelos, phatemwrvs, and 
steamers. 

The chief M41van ports are Devgad, Achra, andMalvan. The total 
trade oftheM41van division amounted in 1878-79 to £88,574, of which 
£46,869 were imports and £41,705 exports. The corresponding totals 
were, in 1874-75, £77,683, in 1873, £81,639, in 187l,£81,154, in 1867, 
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£99,619, in 1850, £43,274, and in 1840, £10,775. Tlie chief Devgad 
exports are hemp, betel leaves, betelnuts, sugarcane, fuel and 
bamboos to Bombay ; and hemp, fish, and blankets to other Konkan 
ports. The imports are husked and clea ed rice, gram, oil, hard- 
ware, and English piece-goods from Bombay ; and husked and 
cleaned rice, ndgli, vari, hank groundnuts, tiles, fish, timber, blankets 
cocoanuts, oil, molasses, tobacco, chillies, cocoa kernels, salt, and 
country piece-goods from the Konkan ports. The Achra exports 
are hemp, coir, sugarcane, earthen pots and fuel to Bombay ; and 
husked and cleaned rice, salted fisjii, timber, hemp, cocoanuts, coir 
cashewnuts, betelnuts, and tiles to the Konkan ports. The imports 
are husked and cleaned rice and liardware from Bombay; and 
husked and cleaned rice, jvdri, viujli^ vari, gram, lentils, ' peas, 
groundnuts, coriander seed, oil, tobacco, inolasses, timber, salted fish, 
cocoanuts, betelnuts, salt, and country piece-goods from the Konkan 
ports. The Malvan exports are rice, linseed, gallnuts, hemp, 
cashewnuts, dried rinds of kokani Garcinia purpurea, coir, coir ropes, 
cocoanuts, chillies, and sugar to Bombay ; husked and cleaned rice, 
wheat, pulse, molasses, cocoanuts, salt, sugar, betelnuts, oil, hemp 
seed, onions, cashewnuts, palm leaves and tiles to the Konkan 
ports; cashewnuts and coooanuts to Honavar; husked rice, 
clarified butter, and earthen pots to Cochin ; onions to Kundapur ; 
husked rice, ndgli, sesamum, pulse, and onions to Kananor; 
husked rice and pulse to Kalikat ; and husked rice, molasses, pigs, 
and oil to Goa. ^ The imports are husked and cleaned rice, millet, 
nagrk*, peas, lentils, dates, sugar, cocoanuts, and English piece-goods 
from Bombay ; rice, wheat, pulse, gram, peas, coriander seed, gi-ound- 
nuts, chillies, hemp, tobacco, coir ropes, cocoa kernels, betelnuts, 
sugar, cashewnuts, oil, clarified butter, dried fish, and dried rinds 
of koham Gai’cinia purpurea from Vengurla ; cocoanuts, sweet 
potatoes, bamboos, candles, and salted fish from Goa ; husked and 
cleaned rice, millet, ndgli, pulse, cottonseed, cocoa kernels, 
^samum, aj'van, molasses, cashewnuts, salt, and hemp from other 
Konkan ports ; rice and cocoa kernels from Karwar ; rice, cocoa 
kernels, coir ropes, and dates from Kumta ; sesamum, cocoanuts, 
coir ropes, tobacco, and betelnuts from Honavar ; oil, cocoanuts, 
cocoa kernels, and dry fish from Cochin ; pepper, betelnuts, cocoa- 
nuts, cocoa kernels, ginger, pepper, and red powder from Kalikat ; 
rice trom Mangalor; and cocoanuts from Beliyapatam. The 
^ local, partly brought from the VMi state 
an from diSerent parts of Ratnl,giri. The imports are almost all 
^sumed in the division. Rice sometimes finds its way to Malabar, 
ihe traders are local V4nis, Gujars^ Shenvis, Bhandaris, and Gabits. 

ost nave some capitaJ, while others borrow money at the opening 
an return it with interest at the close of the trading season. 

ac was, 'pliatemans, and kothyds, and steamers visit the ports, 
^Aomg 200 yards from Malran, 500 from Achra, and 300 from 
local shipping generally ply between Bombay and 
Oocbin^in as Kurrachee in the north and 
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Tlie total trade amounted in 1878-79 to £655,798^ of %vMcli £314,561 
were imports and £341/237 exports. The corresponding totals 
were/n 1874-75, £298,460, in 1878, £660,781, andin 1871, £683,962. 
The chief exports are linseed, cotton, gallnuts, hemp, clarified 
butter, molasses, cocoanuts, cocoa kernels, coffee, hides, horns, 
betelnuts, chillies, brooms, and wooden toys to Bombay ; wheat, 
gram, clarified butter, molasses, tobacco, onions, and garlic to Goa; 
rice and other grains, tobacco, country piece-goods, oil, chillies, 
betelnuts, cocoanuts, cocoa kernels, coir, palm leaves, dried hoham 
rinds Garcinia purpurea, onions and garlic to the several 
Eatnagiri ports ; wheat, gram, and coriander to Karwar ; tobacco 
and molasses to Kumta ; hemp and tobacco to Ankola ; tobacco, 
groundnuts, and coriander seed to Dwarka; wheat, gram, and grain 
to Cochin and Kananor ; clarified butter and gram and other pulses 
to Mangalor; and rice, coir, and clarified butter to Catch. The 
imports are rice, wheat, millet, gram and other pulses, tobacco, piece- 
goods, yarn, silk, China glass bangles, and groceries from Bombay ; 
husked and cleaned rice, pulse, cocoanuts, cocoa kernels, oil, salt, 
salted fish, cashewnuts, and red powder from the several Eatnagiri 
ports ; pulse, cocoanuts, betelnuts, salt, salted fish, oil, and cement 
from Goa ; rice, cocoanuts, betelnuts, and timber from Karwdr ; 
cocoanuts, cocoa kernels, oil, ginger, pepper, saffron, and sappan 
wood, patancfj dye from Cochin ; cocoanuts, oil, and coriander seed 
from Mangalor; cocoanuts from Beliyapatam, and cocoanuts, cocoa 
kernels, ginger, dried fish, turmeric, and pepper from Kalikat, 
Of the exports, cotton, linseed, clarified butter, chillies, and gall- 
nuts come from above the Sahyadris, the others are the products 
of the Konkan. Of the imports, part are consumed locally and 
the rest find their way to Belgaum, Dharwar, Shahapur, Hubli, 
Kolhapur, Sankeshvar and the Nizam’s territory. Some of the 
traders are natives and some are settlers from Belgaum, Shahapur, 
Malvan, Eaj4pur, Catch, and Jamnagar. Shenvis, Bhatias, Gujars, 
Vanis, and Marathds, most of them are agents of large Bombay 
and up-country firms. The shipping of the port includes maclivas^ 
phatemdrisj kothyds, hageloSj hatelos, and steamers. 

INDUSTEIES2 

Eatn%iri has never held an important place as a manufacturing 
district. The artisans employed. in the different industries produce, 
with but few exceptions, only the coarser and commoner articles 
required by a poor agricultural population. Ruled in past times as 
an outlying province, with no luxurious court to attract and encourage 
skilled craftsmen, the district has never had a reputation for fine 
workmanship in any branch of industrial art. No trade or craft 
has any tradition attached to its first introduction. Here and there 
tools of European pattern have been substituted for native ones, but 
as a rule, the rude implements of ancient days are, without change 


1 Compiled by Mr, G, W. Vidal, C. S., from notes by Mr. Kangrdo Bhim^ji, Hnzui: 
Deputy Collector. 
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Spinning and 
Weaving. 


Metal Wcftk. 


Pottery. 


Horn Work, 


or improvement, still used in all tbo crafts. The nnv • , 

most of it imported from Bombay, is bought by the artisans direct ’ 

The 1878 License Tax returns give a total of 12,003 craftsman 

^ returned as earning yearly incomes of lin 

(Bs. 100) and upwards. The details are : ^ 


Ratmigiri Craftimcn, 1S7S. 


CRAf-T. 


Smiths 
Carpenters 
■Weavers . . . 
Spinners ... 
Potters 
Barbers ... 


V^ashermen 


Workmen, 

Inconie.s of ;Cid 
<R3. 100) and 
npward.s. 

2008 

2G3 

2559 

201 

001 

107 

81 

d 

1438 

18 

1G82 

60 

3 2018 

110 

848 

0 


CllAI’T 


Tailors 

Metarpot makers* 
Slone masoua ,,, 
Knife griiiciers . 
Payers 

Cotto n combers. 


Workmeii 


Total 


1-27 

370 

31;} 

G 


12,0{)3 


Incomes of £ia 
(Rs. 100) and 
upwards. 


13 
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1065 
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but little skill. Blacksmirt^’^^^ ornaments. The workmen show 
the larger towns and villi f forges being found only in 

?f® - ter tieir 


work Toppersmir^^^^^^^ 1 demand for their 

paging scarce, but 

incomes than other workers iJm2?r“^' earn comparatively larger 


incomes than other workers 

throughout the°district°^ ^®^® *^®^® 

pperior stonewSe cWflv ® A rather 

is manufactured in^fho Mn and various fancy vessels, 

shale foundTn the SwiTiv^^^'^^^^ten, porous blue 

the quarries c We ^!^® owners of 

(Es. 1|). ® a yearly fee of 25. 6d, 

with considerable^swf a/ made by a few carpenter families 

Mitan, and LjW. The 
The horn is imnortAr^ ^ some 200years ago at Viiaydurg. 
the price varying from 2 s°tn from Malabar and Cochin, 

Wn is heated^on rmodlt' t ^ te size, The 

softened with cocoannt oil and wa^®' The u K 1 “^^® ? malleable is 
,pnce from 10s. to 16s fR., articles made, varymg m 

boxes, cups for i rink riar> 1 j trays, inkstands, snuff 

bWM, hS£ ta stiefa Sa diS“‘ 1“'. ~b-, 

> nd difEeient kipds of birds and animals, 
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The demand for the work^ perhaps the only specialty in the district, 
is very limited and the workers few and much indebted. 

Very good cane work, both useful and ornamental, is made 
at the district jail. Originally confined to a few Chinese convicts, 
the industry has been continued successfully by Hindu prisoners. 
Chairs, tables, footstools, tiffin baskets, ladies^ work baskets, flower 
stands, and various other miscellaneous articles are produced. 

In 1863, Mr. A. T, Crawford, C. S., then Senior Assistant Judge, 
established a school of industry, which in the following year, with 
the aid of the Honourable Rastamji Jamsetji Jijibh^i and other 
leading native gentlemen in Bombay, developed into the Ratnagiri 
Saw Mills Company Limited. The original cost of the property, 
including buildings, machinery, and plant, was £12,000 (Rs. 1,20,000). 
During the shax’e mania time (1863^1864) a large amount of work was 
executed for railways, reclamations, and other public undertakings, 
and hundreds of workmen received a regular training. In the crash 
which followed the share mania, the company was ruined, and the 
property was sold under a civil court decree for £1200. It was bought 
in by seven native gentlemen at Ratnagiri, who subscribed a capital 
of £1700, and until 1877, continued to work it under purely native 
management. An arrangement was then made with the proprietors 
by the district local funds committee, to re-establish experimentally 
a school of industry. After a trial of eighteen months, the 
school became, on the 1st April 1879, a Government institution, 
the proprietors parting with their whole interest in the property for 
£2500 (Rs. 25,000) to be paid without interest, by the district local 
funds in 12|* years by annual instalments of £200 (Rs. 2000). The 
school is now governed by a committee consisting of the Collector of 
the district, the executive engineer, the huzur deputy collector, and 
the deputy educational inspector. The European manager who lives 
on the premises is a trained mechanical engineer. He is assisted by a 
fixed stafE of teachers, carpenters, and workmen in charge of the 
different machines, sufficient to keep the shop going in slack times. 
Should there be a press of work he engages temporary workmen, to be 
discharged when no longer needed. The students, about fifty in 
number, are of all castes and all ages between, seven and fifteen. They 
enter on a month’s probation, when, should their work be worth it, 
they get 2s, (Re. 1) a month, gradually rising as their work increases 
in value to l(hs*. (Rs. 8). A boy entering the school ordinarily passes 
through the following course. He is first placed under the boys’ 
foreman, mestri, taught to handle and use the simpler carpenter’s 
tools, and gradually initiated into hand planing, making ordinary 
mortices and tenons, and the use of the square and foot rule. He 
then goes under one of the other machine foremen, and is gradually 
initiated into the use of the different fitting tools, circular saws, 
tenoning and morticing machines, feet and vertical saws, drilling 
machines, saw sharpeners, and lathes. During this time he is working 
in the shop at all kinds of carpentry, and actually using the different 
machines from time to time in his work. As he advances he is taught 
practical mensuration by lining out with chalk on the smoothed floor 
fuU-siJsed plans of roofir^g, scantling door or window frames, or any 
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other work then in hand. He is afterwards taught to take out 
quantities and make estimates^ and last of all he is instructed in 
designs and in the working of the steam engine. In the mornings from 
seven to nine^ and in the evenings from five to six^ the hoys attend 
a class under the head master for reading and writing, arithmetic, 
mensuration, and when sufficiently advanced, practical geometry. 
The school undertakes wood and iron work of all descriptions for 
private persons, for the public works department, the district local 
funds committee, and the municipalities of the district.^ 

Salt 2 had hitherto been manufactured at Eatnagiri, Malyan, and 
Vengnrla. At Eatnagiii there were sixteen salt works, agars, at 
Malvan sixty-nine, and at Vengurla thirty. Except the state 
works at Shiranda near Vengurla all these have been closed since 
March 1880. The following table shows for 1878 and 1879, the 
revenue derived and the quantity inanufactured at each station : 


Rdtndgiri Salt, 1878-79. 


Station*. 

j 1877-78. 

1878-79. 

Produce. 

Sales. 

Duty. 

Produce. 

Sales. 

Duty. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

£. 

Tons. 

Tons. 


Ritnagiri j 

233 

221 

1102 

126 

141 

948 

Malvan 

2003 

807 

5294 

1610 

898 

6064 

Vengurla 

2466 

20o2 

12,055 

2635 

2885 

19,482 

Total ...j 

4702 

3200 

18,451 

4271 

8925 

26,494 


In Malvan and Vengurla, some of the works belonged to 
Government, and under certain conditions were every year leased to 
the highest bidder. The remaining works, including those at Eatnagiri, 
were owned by private persons. Brahmans, Bhandaris, and Vanis, 
who held them either by grant, sanad, or lease, haul. 


At the beginning of the fair season the manufacturers prepare their 
pans, hand, by ramming the earth with a flat plank until the base is 
hard and apparently water-tight. In March, April, May, and June, 
the pans are filled with salt water from a channel cut from the nearest 
creek. The supply of water is regulated by opening or closing the 
channel. I he pans are filled to a depth of from three to five inches of 
vmter. The water is left to evaporate from one to ten days. When 
the salt has formed at the bottom of the pans, it is raked up, piled 
m low heaps at the edge of the pan, left to dry for twenty-four 
hoars, and afterwards gathered in one large heap on a raised 
platform to prevent its being washed by the tide. At the beginning 
ot the mny season, the heaps are thatched with grass and cocoanut 
leaves, to be again exposed when the fair weather sets in. When sales 
are made, ihe salt is, before removal, weighed on the spot by an official 
of the salt department, and the duty calculated. The chief sales at 
^tnagiri and Malvan were for local consumption and for fish-curing. 

salt from Vengurla is exported by land 
ove^the passes into the Deccan. Very little salt leaves the district 


^ xrvmiiyir. a., A* Orawtord’s Keport, 509 , 17thFebniarv lR7q 
" From aotes supplied by Mr. Thom, Assistant Collector li Salt Kevoniie, 
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Tlie bulk of the rural craftsmen hold a position in no way superior 
to that of the ordinary cultivators. Few save^, many are indebted, 
and most live from hand to mouth. Their houses range in value 
from £1 to £20 (Es. 10 -200), their stock in trade of metal pots 
or ornaments from IO 5 . to £50 (Es. 5-500), and their tools from 
4s. to £10 (Es. 2- 100). Weavers, goldsmiths, and coppersmiths 
are busy during the marriage season, and slack during the rest 
of the year. The daily earnings of the lower craftsmen vary from 
3d. to 6d. (2 - 4 annas), and of the more skilled workers from 9d. to 2^. 
(6 annas - Re.l). The craftsman begins at seven in the morning, rests 
a.t noon for two hours for the midday meal, begins again at two and 
goes on till six, or if trade is binsk, putting off the evening meal, he 
works till nine or even later. Except skilled workmen in the larger 
towns who hold a better position and are occasionally able to lay 
by money, artisans as a class are more improvident and more given 
to drinking and gambling than cultivators. 
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There are no trade guilds, mahajansy in the district, and Trade Guilds, 
consequently little or no trade influence. Some of the larger towns 
have officers styled whose duties in past times appear to have 

corresponded closely to those of the Gujarat trade guilds. These 
shetes were hereditary officers, enjoying certain rights, privileges, 
and perquisites, and with respect to the market, peih, held a position 
similar to that held by the pdHls in the rural portions of the towns. 

The position of the shetes has been gradually lost, and their office 
has become nominal. They are occasionally consulted about prices 
and measures, but their decisions carry little weight. 
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The CHplun and Kol caves show that, about the bemnning' of the 
Otestiau era (B.C. 200 - A.n. 50), nox4 Eatnagiri had Mhist 
settlements of some importance.^ About a century later, it formed 
part_ of the territory of Eudraddman, the Mahhkshatran whnao 
dominions included Sind, Marw^ir, Gujarat, Malwa, and the^Konkan 
^ K^nara.3 Though shunned as the Pirate Coast 
e district contained several places of trade known to the earlv 

»TeS^. W^«2?'ru™5 *’‘® Obaluiyis,* Mid ia tte 

seventh (about 634) they drove out the Mauryas ^as a wave of the 

sea drives out the watery stores of pools.’ ^ D^ing the latter part 


atbSfeef uc!Too\nd*AD“ 50 ^LrL^hf Bu^ess (Eopkout Temples, 13 ) 

those at Karhdd on the south east are saW ^ 
cav., Which are oi much the sa^ml 

is but it probably 

by PHny p7b stgerS^4.dVitria^^^^by^Ptole^ 

Byzantium, Cbersonesus Milizio-erk ’ oniohe coast, Mandagara, 

tile metropolis Musopalle (Bertins 198 an(i inland, Olochoera a 6 d 

Beriplus ( 247 ) are all on the coast ‘ f mentioned by the author of the 

Byzantium, Toparon, and Turannosbofs f^om the north, Mandagora, Melizeigara, 
none of these names We re^ideSS^^ ?’ ^^dMcCrindle, 129 ). Almost 
B^nkot creek, either near the hiU Mandagara seems to have been on the 

on the right bank, Sosa f 

Kol MAndla and a BAg Manila ivr?^f ^ Mandabad and where there still are a 
Ptolemy and a town LpHnv air ^ or Sigerus, an island in 

Melandi, orMilvan Zigeris the town-island of Mali, 

on theKonkan coast xSder tS co^^^^^^ 

by the pirates, may, as suffffesM Nitra, a place held 

may possibly be a TrStion of (Memoir, 31 ), be Kivti ; Turannosboas 

the reading Brahmagar is taken it^ may be Harnaigad, or if 

knoysmas the bay o^BrAhmans • and Portuguese times, 

original of Vijaydurg (see WeW ^ form of Vijayant, the 

MusopaHe marpossfbirbe 

rock-temples at Kuda on the E^inuri rrAAV^ creek in Janjira ; and as the 

probably about the same as-e iS kaa^ Bhdja at the foot of Lohgad are 

Sahyddris about eight milef south-east^of ’ Olochoera may be Lohgad in the 
connection with the modern names Kh^ddla Other suggestions have no 

Vincent, Melizeigara at Jaygad • and Mandagora at Bdnkot ; by 

Turannosboas is by Mull^f nlace^ S f cOnndle Toparon or fogaron at Devgad. 
(See^McCrindle’spfripto^^^^^^ ^ 

granted by the queen cousort^f^Chanlrddi^a^f^^^ ^ochchuraJca, near Vengurla, was 
. * fcd. Ant. VIIL 244 . It was Vikramdlitya 1 . 

Kolhdpur, established himself at this time that Kama, a Chdlukya 

ofKamesh^^ar; See below, p 367 , 168 . Wle 
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of the ninfcli and early jrears of the tenth centuries, Ratnagiri would 
seem ^to have been included in the dominion of the Rathod rulers 
of Malkhet near Haidarabadd Under the Ghalukyas, the Konkan 
was conquered, about 1025/ by Jay Sinh or Jagadek Malla. For 
about hifcy years it was managed for them by the Silharas of Goa, 
and then passed to the Kadambas.^ Early in the twelfth century it 
was taken by the Yadavs of Devgiri or Daulatabad, one of whom, 
Sinh dev (1075-1113), is said to have seized Panhala near Kolhapur 
and conquered the Konkan.^' It remained with the Yadavs only for a 
few years as it was re-taken under the Ohalukya king' Yikramaditya 
IV. (1077-1128).® Tow^ards the close of the century, Vijayark dev 
restored the power of the Goa chiefs, and his son Bhojdev, a great 
builder of forts, with his ca|)ital at Panhala near Kolhapur, is said to 
have held the whole south of the Konkan to Karwar.® According 
to tradition his country was reduced by a Raja named Singin, who 
dying before his poiver was well established, it fell into the hands of 
Maratha chiefs.^ In the thirteenth century, these local chiefs were 
probably subject to the Ploysala BallaMs of Dvarasamudra in Mysor 
(1050- 1310). s 

Early in the foiii'teenth century (1312), Ratnagiri was overrun 
by the Musalinans. Dabhol seems to have always been held in 
strength. But with their head-quarters so far north as Daulatabad, 
the hold of the early Musalmans was slight. When (1847) the 
Bahinani kings established their independence, the change of the 
capital south to Kalburga made the south Konkan its natural 
seaboard. Dabhol became a great port and was carefully kept in 
Mtisalman hands. Still the inland parts remained unsubdued. In 
1877, it is stated that many of the chiefs owned allegiance to 
the Vijaynagar kings, who at that time held Goa.^ During the 
fifteenth century, the Bahmani kings made three efforts to 
subdue the south Konkan. In 1429, Alalik-ut-Tujjar overran 
tke country and the chiefs agreed to admit Bahmani supre- 
macy No regular government was established, and only five years 


Sulaimdu {S5p (in Elliot, L 4) says the kingdom of the Balhara begins at the 
Konkan. Mas’udi (915), Prairies d’Or, 1. 177, includes Ohaul, Symour, in the Balhara’s 
dominions. It is doubtful if they stretched any further south. The R^shtrakutds of 
Mdlkhet or M^luyakhet, though an old family (Ind. Ant. VI. 60), did not rise to great 
pywer till about 767 (Ind. Ant. I, 209). They spread their sway over the Deccan, 
Konkan, part of GujaiAt, and Central India up to the Vindhyas. They remained 
supreme till, about 970, they sank under Tailap the Chdlukya (Ind. Ant. VI. 60), 

^ Elliot in Jour. E. A. S. IV. 15; Ind. Ant. VIII. 18. 

I Ind. Ant. V. 320. ^ Jour. R. A. S. II. 381, in Naime’s Konkan, 19. 

Elliot in Jour, R. A, S. IV. 15. ^ Grant Duff, 13 ; Nairne, 19. 

^ Grant Duff, 13. According to Jervis (Konkan, 81) these chiefs were the Pdligdrs 
of Chilean and Junnar in Poona, R^ygad in KoMba, Panhila in Kolhdpur, Kuddl in 
S^vantvadi, and Sonda in Korth Kdnara. 

® Elphiristone, 218. 

® Briggs’ Ferislita, II. 338. According to Elphinstone (411), the Vijaynagar dynasty, 
which dates from about 1340, was a new family. But Perish ta (II, 338) says that 
Krishna Ray’s forefathers had (1377) held the kingdom for 700 years. According to a 
local tradition Vijaynagar power stretched north to E4ygad. Jervis’ Konkan, 98. 
Compare Ind. Ant. III. 194. 

Briggs’ Ferishta, II, 413. 
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kter, tlie cMefs of Eaygad and VisMlgad refused obedience A 
second expedition (1436) for a time brought those chiefs to order i 
But the country was unsubdued, and before many years tribute 
was again withheld. In 1458, preparations were made for a 
complete conquest. The forts above the Sahyddris were reduced 
and under the guidance of Shirke, one of the beaten chiefs the 
Musalman army marched into the Konkan. For two days they passed 
along a broad easy road. Then they plunged into valleys' ‘where 
the sun never shone, and through passes crookeder than the curly 
locks of the fair and harder to escape from than the mazes of 
love . The commander was struck by dysentery and the wearied 
troops, unable to form a camp or even to pitch their tents, threw 
themselves on the ground wherever they could find room. Leaving 
them in this plight, Shirke went to the neighbouring fort of Vishalgad 
and returning with a large body pf troops surprised and routed the 
Musalmdns, slaying, with the general and 500 noble Syeds, about 
/UUO Bien. Jj or fifteen years this disgrace was unavenged. At 
^st, in 14^, the minister Mahmud Gavan marched against the 
^nkan The leader of the chiefs was the Eaja of Vishalgad 
(Hhelna) who, besides the unavenged insult to the Musalman arms, 
^adof late, with his fleet of 300 sail, greatly harassed Musalman 
trade. Gathering troops from dunnar, Ohdkan, Kolhhr, Dahhol, 
Lham, Vai, and Mhn, Mahmud Gavan forced the passes and entered 
nT. X? them useless, he sent back his cavalry, and 

^th the troops of Dabhol and Kolhar, cut his way through the woods 
o ishalgad (Khelna). He besieged it till the rains set in. Then 
lea^ng the passes in charge of hardy troops, he withdrew to 
0 apur. Eeturning next fair season, by bribes and stratagems 
fie gamed the fort, reduced the country, and from the Eay of 
Vi]aynagar,3 captured the fort and island of Goa. 

kings did not long enjoy this conquest. In 1484, 
nobles began to withdraw their allegiance 
from Mahmud II Malik Ahmad, the founder of the Nizam Shdhi 
fh. . (1484-1637), entering the Konkan from 

p established his power over 

The rest of the district was seized by Bahd-dar 
triofl + ^ the governor of Goa, who, aiming at independence, 
S i? In 1493, by the sack 

Mabrnn?*^ p Bombay, Gil4ni brought on himself the wrath of 

^ n - 1511). Driven to activity by 

arruv n-n/1^ ° be Gu]arat king, Mahmud Bahmani gathered a great 
®;^yolhapur, defeated and slew Gilani. He then, with 
vp^t ^ lo Ddbhol and for some 

yeais more the district continued under his officers. 
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1 Briggs’ Ferisilta, Ilf. If). 
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About 1500^ in a fresi. partition of tbe Babmani lands,, tbe 
commander of Goa agreed to acknowledge Yusuf Adil KMn as Ms 
sovereign, and tbe whole of tbe Konkan south of tbe Savitri or 
Bd^nkot river came under Bijapur. On gaining tbe south Konkan,. 
Yusuf Adil Shah, with Dabbol as tbe bead-quarters of government, 
took steps to improve tbe district and bring its waste lands under 
tillage.^ Defeated at Goa by tbe Portuguese,^ Yusuf Adil Sbab, 
refusing to seek their friendship or acknowledge them as rulers of 
tbe sea, brought grievous loss on tbe trade of Dabbol and other coast 
towns 

For fifty years after tbe decline of the- Portuguese (1600 -1650)'^ 
Bijapur power remained unbroken. But about tbe middle of tbe 
seventeenth century, Sbivaji (1658) began to conquer tbe south 
Konkan, and in a few years, except that Malvan was left to the 
Savants, be bad, by building and ' repairing forts, spread bis power 
over tbe whole district.^ Tbe rise of Sbivaji was, to their utmost,. 
I'esisted by Bijapur and tbe Janjira Sidi, and tbe country was tbe 
scene of almost unceasing war. Still Sbivaji (1674-1680) by 
introducing” a better revenue system and offering tbe people well 
paid employment did much to improve tbe district. Aftei* 
Sbivajfs death (1680), Eatn%iri suffered on the land side by 
Mogbal invasions,^" and along tbe coast by struggles- among the* 
Portuguese, tbe Maratbas, and tbe Sidi. 

In 1690, by tbe capture and execution of Sambbaji their ruler^ 
and by tbe spread of tbe Sidi^s power over Anjanvel and Suvarn- 
durg,^' tbe Maratbas sustained two heavy reverses.® Soon- after 
(1698), Kanboji Angria succeeded to tbe command of tbe Maratba 
fleet. A most daring corsair, be* attacked vessels of all nations^, 
i^avaging tbe coasts, and leaving unmolested few trading towns- 
from Travankor to Bombay. At first, Kanboji’s bead- quarters^ 
were atKolaba. Afterwards (1713), siding with Sbabu Eaja, be was 


1 Briggs’ Ferislita, III. 19. ^ Details are given at p. 225.. 

3 Goa was taken by Albuquerque in 150S, regained by a Bij^i^ur officer, in, 1509;, 
and finally conquered by tbe Portuguese in 1510. 

^ D^lbbol was tbrice sacked, in 1508, 1522, and 1661. 

® In 1666, be held tbe whole coast north of K-aj^pur ; be took Kijapnr in> 1670^, 
and in 1674 tbe south up to Goa limits. Orme’s Hist. Frag, 22, 26, 40 ; Bruce’s 
Annals, IL. 37, 38, 43, 48, 57. Jervis (Konkan, 92) puts Shiviiji’s conquest some years 
earlier. He completed the conquest in 1661, forced the Savants- to submit, built the 
forts of Eedi and Sindbudurg in tbe south, and repaired the old forts of Vijaydurg, 
Ratndgiri, Jaygad, Anjanvel, and Suvarndurg. 

® Two large well equipped Musalmiin forces, in 1681 and 1683, passed through the 
inland parts of tbe Konkan. Though both suffered grievously from the country, the 
climate-, and the food, they were unopposed by the Mardthds and wrought much, 
havoc and loss of life. Elliot, YII. 311, 315.. Aurangzeb was enraged with Sambhdji. 
for helping his rebel son Prince Akbar, 

^ In 1695, at the mouth of the EAjdpur river the Portuguese gained one- of their 
last victories, burning three Maritha ships, the largest of thirfcy-two guns and carry- 
ing 300 men. Nairne’s Konkan, 78. 

^ Kalusha, the minister, and his guest Sambhdji, in a pleasure House near 
Sangameshvar, were surprised by Mukarrab Khdn from Kolhdpur. Kalusha was 
wounded and taken prisoner. Sambhdji escaped but was found in a temple in the 
gai'b of a beggar and carried to Aurangzeb near Poona. Here, refusing to become a 
Slusalmdn and reviling the Prophet, his tongue and eyes were torn out,, and his head 
cut off, Elliot, YII. 339, 341. 
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confirmed in command of tlie Maratlia fleet, and except tie Sid'’- 
territory of Dabiol and Anjauvel, was given the wliohfcoast fron! 
Savantvadi to Bombay, and the important inland stations of Pala-ad 
Easalgad, Kharepatau, and Rajapnr. Encouraged by this incrLsp 
of power, Angria plundered the shipping more fierc^v than “ever 
not even respecting the English flag. In 1717, atta,oked both bv 
the English and Portuguese, he laughed at their efforts In 1790 
a British attempt on Vijaydurg, in 1722 a ioint British aiid 
Portuguese attack on Kolaba, and in 1 724 a Dutch 'exiiedition 
V.jycl„,^ alike MeJ. Till hi. ,tedh, i.i 1 728, K,!„)„,ji 


. ^ . ji-inPTia. was 

master of the Ratnagiri seas. Three years later (1 73i ), tie inland 


T j • 2 f. T, *^-1 ^ — --V-' j 1110 iniaiid. 

districts, formally ceded by the Moghal Emperor in 1720 were 
divided betweeiiKolhapur and Satara. E.xcept that' Angria continued 
to hold Vijaydurg and the iSidi .Dahhol and Aujanvel, all south of 
Vijaydurg went to Kolhapur andmll north to Satiira. 

Kanhoji (1728) left two legitimate and thi-ee illegitimate sons 

bambhaji, one of the legitimate sons, succeeded his father at 
SiTl va.T*n ni xxrlnlm Id • v . i »- i 


atd^hfp t'“ Peshwa’s llcfp iJo ;;;= Sa^nihdii 

and the 1 ortuguese, and three years later another attack on Kolaba 

tTsuvarndurg D^gbsk, and Samhhilji’s fleet was driven south 

On Sambhiiji’s death (about 1745), his half-brother' Tiilaii 
suimeededtothelands betweenBankot andSdvautvadi. ManaiiAnaria 
at Komba,, obedient to the Peshwa, did not molest the English. But 
Inlaji disavowing the Peshwa’s authority, seii^ed and plmidered all 

1 °?*^ bis passport.^ Though 

the English and Peshwa’s G-overnmonts had for many yem-s 
^ etermined to put a stop to Tiilaji’s robberies, nothing was done 
till, on the 22nd of M^oh 1755, under Coininodore James, a small 
squadron started from Bombay. Owing to the delay of the Peshwa’s 
ft escaped. But after three days’ battering (April 

were taken without the loss of a man.^ 
and +ni f agreement, made over to the Peshwa, 

nosspss^t obtained 

? n • w beBankotfort and five neighbouring villacres. In the 

soldieS Sd ' ^ fourteen sail, with eight hundred European 

^’’om Bombay. 

5 VhIS;?/ ® bad reduced all Angria’s forts north 

beaan ft, fv^af fu ^ English off Vijaydurg, Tnlaji 

7 Marathds. As this was a bi4k of the last 
Lrfaee® whflp p' Watson (February 12th, 1 766) attacked the 

fort on tlie landing with the troops;, invested the 

0. The siege was pressed with vigour^ and 


^rant Buff, I 375, 385, 402. 
* Grant Duff, II. 63. 


2 Grant Buff, II. 59. 
® Grant Buff, II, 64 


3 Grant Buff, IJ. 6i. 
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on tlie folio wing evening tlie fort was surrendered and Tulaji made 
prisoner. During tlie attack a sliell bursting on one of tke vessels^ 
set it on firej, and in less than an hour the whole of Angria’s fleet 
w'as destroyed.^ As thePeslnva^s officers had^ contrary to agreement, 
treated with Angria, and as his troops had taken no part in its 
capture^ the English were unwilling to give up Vijaydurg. They 
offered instead to restore Bankot. To this the Peshwa would not 
agree, and in the end it was settled (October 12th, 1756) that the 
English should give up Yijaydurg, taking in its stead four iiiore 
villages on the Bankot creek.^- 

Angria’s fall was no deathblow to piracy. The ‘'Malvans^/ that 
is the Kolluipur chief and the Savants, w^ere as troiiblesoine as ever, 
and under tlaeir Admiral Dhulap, the Peshwa’s fleets and Raghoji 
Angria from Kolaba greatly harassed trade. 

In 1765, a force under Major Gordon and Captain Watson took 
the forts of Malvan and Redi. Naming it Port Augustus, the 
Bombay Government meant to keep Malvan ; but as it did not pay, on 
his promising not to molest their ships, to give security for future 
good conduct, and to re-pay losses and charges to the amount of 
£88,289 126‘. (Es. 8,82,896), Malvan was made over to the Raja of 
Kolhapur. Similarly, on his promising to keep the peace and pay a 
sum of £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000), Redi was, at the close of 1766, 
restored to Khem Savant, the VMi Des^i. The £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000) 

■were raised by a thirteen years^ mortgage of the Vengurla revenues, 
and to induce the mortgagee, VithojrKuinti, to advance the amount, . , 
Mr. Mostyn, besides procuring two Vadi h ostages, was obliged 
promise that a small factory should he established at Vengurla“" 
and the English flag hoisted.^ The hostages escaped, and the 
mortgagee’s agents were driven from their revenue stations. At the 
end of thirteen years, though they had prevented the mortgagee 
from recovering the revenue, the Savants demanded the district. 

This was refused, and Vengurla was attacked and taken (4th June 
1780), with a loss to the English of much private and some public 
property. 

Proud of this success and of the marriage of Khem Savant with 
the niece of Mahadaji Shindia, the Savants renewed their piracies , --h cyij 
and joined by the Kolhdpur fleet, ^caused grievous losses to trad^ 

In ] 792, findiilg that an expedition was organised to punish him, * 
the Raja of Kolhapur offered to indemnify all who had suffered •from 
his piracies, and to allow the Company to establish factories at 
Malvan and Kolhapur.^ These terms were accepted ; but next year the 
complaints of traders were as bitter as ever. Meanwhile, in 1785, 
war broke out between the Savants and Kolhapur, and -with varying 
success lasted for t-v Ygi^^ty-th ree years. In 1793, except Malvan, 
the whole of the south coast was in possession of the Savants. In 
1806, Kolhapur took Bharatgad or Masura and Nivti, and in return 
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= The English gave them this name from their head-quarters at Mdlvan fort. 
I Chapter XIV. (Millvan). . r. . T^ ^ rtr vo 
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shortly after Rd-mgadj Palgad^ and Rasalgad in Khed. Already 
(January) Col. Pother advancing from the north-east had taken 
P^li and Bharap^ and Col. Imlack from Malvan occupied Salshi 
and Devgadj and taking Sidgad^ Bhagvantg'ad^ and Achra^ secured 
the southern frontier. Anjanvel at the mouth of the Vdshishti^ 
Govalkot^ and other strongholds in Chiplun were taken on May 
17th. In June the Eatnagiri Deshmukfrs surrender of his forts^ 
and the Dhulap^s cession of Vijaydurg, completed the conquest. 

Under the last Peshwa the revenue farmers, vested with both 
civil and criminal powers, had stopped short of no exactions, 
complaints were unheard, and when the district was taken, except 
Suvarndurg and Anjanvel, it was impoverished and almost without 
trade. 

Since the district has been under British rule, there have been no 
attacks from without and no internal disturbances or breaches of 
the peace. In 1 844-.4^ , an outbreak in Savantvddi slightly affected 
the very closely connected Malvan villages. But the disorder did 
not spread and was very soon put down. During the 1857 
mutinies peace remained unbroken. At Kolhapur, the 27th Katiye 
Infantry Regiment broke into mutiny, and as a wing was at 
Eatnagiri, there was some fear that the main body of the regiment 
would march there from Kolhdpur. A steamer sent from Bombay 
in the height of the stormy season put in at Mirya. A small 
detachment of English soldiers and blue Jackets was landed, and 
at the same time the ladies and children were taken to Bombay. 
These precautions were enough and the public peace was unbroken. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

land administration.’' 

SECirOH I. -CHANGES AND STAFF. 

Up to 1812j tlie British Government had no territory to arlminiofo,. 

' m 1755 and 1756. The Chiefs or EesiS^ 

of Bankot, wlio were also commandants of the o^arrison wprp 'nf -fi e 
yested with very limited judicial powers.' I^oSSs werf seni 
esammation and trial to Bombay, and the jurisdiction of the 
Resident in civil matters was limited to deciding 4 t? rf t 

Srette “ X?"- SfcS^ Jndt^f 

waa appokted 

had prisdiction in civil suits up to £50 fRs 5001 f 

as.at B£nkot, to the Salsette Jud^A Owino 

Salsette the Malvan Resident’s' powe^rs w^J“ncreLed hi 1 8?^ 

T\ ^ide™v' 

eollectomte mtl Biinkot as ifs o“ft T™!® 

continued, hut after two years has 

was again raised to he a collectoStS 18c.2) Ratnagiri 

district included five suh-dirisions purposes the 

present sub-divisions of Dapoli and kLd^' 


^ev. ±Cec. 211 of 1828); Mr. HeiK n- -xi ^ v » August 1828 (Bom. Gov 

ieSt 225 of mf; ’ 1828 ; Lieut. Dowell’s 

Aecouut of Konkan, 1840 ; Capt Wmoa+e^ ’’ T. B. Jervis’ Stat. 

4 R ^™"a’lJ^eport.2'2nrjSvT/5R ®®1' 01<1 

-A, j 1“^8) ; Bom. Got. 8el. CXYYTW ^ (Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec 20 uart 
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the present Eajapip and Devgad ; and Mai van. Attached to 
each of these sub-divisions were one or two petty divisions, malidls. 
In 1868 the distinct was re-distributed and formed into eight sub- 
divisions and four petty divisions. The sub-divisions were Dapoli, 
Chiplun, Guhagar, Sangameshvar, Eatnagiri, E£japur, Devgad, and 
Malvan ; the petty divisions Mandangad, Khed, L£nia, and 
Vengurla. Subsequently (1st August 1873) the Khed petty division 
was made a sub-division, and Guhagar made a petty division under 
Chiplun. From the 1st August 1879 the petty division of Vengurla 
was made a separate sub-division, and at the same t.i-mn the 
petty division of Lanja was abolished and its villages distributed 
among Eaj^pur, Sangameshvar, and Eatndgiri. 

For fiscal and other administrative purposes the district is formed 
into nine sub-divisions. _ Of these the five southern are as a rule 
entrusted to the first assistant collector, and the four northern to 
the second assistant collector. The Collector generally keeps one 
sub-^vision under his personal control. The supervision of the 
district treasury is in the hands of an uncovenanted assistant called 
the head-quarter or huzur deputy collector. These officers are also 
assistants to the Collector as District Magistrate, and those of 
them who have revenue charges have, under the presidency of 
the Collector, the chief management of the different administrative 
bodies, local funds, and municipal committees, within the limits 
of their charges- Under the supervision of the Collector and 
his assistants, the revenue management of each fiscal sub-division 
is placed in the hands of an officer styled mdmlaiddr. These 
functionaries, who are also entrusted with magisterial powers, 
have yearly salaries varying from £120 to- £240 (Es. 1200 - 2400). 
Two of these fiscal sub-divisions, Dapoli and Chiplun, contain each 
a petty division, peta or mahdl, placed under the charge of an officer 
styled mahalhari on £72 and £84 (Es. 720 and Es. 840) a year 
respectively. ^ Dike mamlatdars these mahalkaris exercise revenue 
and magisterial powers within their charges. 

The revenue management differs from that of the Deccan, 
on account of the special revenue system known as the Tehoti 
or village renting tenure. Under this system, besides Government, 
hhdlsa, and alienated, Miam, there are three classes of villages, rented, 
hhoii, peasant-held, dkdreJcari, and mixed, hhichadi, that is part 
rented part peasant-held. In Moii villages, the is responsible 
for the payment of the village assessment, and according to the 
customary village rates, collects a grain rent from the cultivators 
realizing as profit all collections in excess of the Government dues- 
In mixed, hhichadi, villages the land revenue is collected by the 
hhot who receives a percentage of the collections from peasant-held, 
dhdra, land. In peasant -held, dhdra, villages not under the 
management of hhots, and in Government, hhdlsa, villages the land 
revenue is collected by paid officials styled accountants, whose 

charges include one to five villages, and whose yearly salaries vary 
from £8 8s. to £14 8s. (Es. 84 - 144). 

Khots or taldtis as such exercise no police functions. Each 
village has a separate police ]pdtil, nominated from among the more 

B, 330— 26 
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influential villagers, and appointed either for life or for a fixed term 
In surveyed villages the yearly pay of police ixitils varies from 
. 8.. to £4 8.. (Es. 4-44). There aVcom^arativily few herediWv 
village accountants, hullearms, and these are mostly in the southern 
sub-divisions. ^ The hulhcirnis keep the villa.g’e accounts under the 
headmen or gdonkars, and are yeai’ly paid from 8s. to £26 (Es. 4 - 
250). Under the lnhots and ialdtis are village servants called 
mha/i-s, available both for revenue and police duties In the 
settled sub-divisions they are paid by yearly allowances, varyino- 
aceofoing to the size and importance of the village from 4tf. to £2 

There are fifteen district hereditary officers, ra j deshmuhh, sar 
desm, desm ov desJimukh, sar deshpmide, dashpdn'de or nddkarni 
kamih, nadgauda, sar_ potddr, potdur, sar mukadam, mukddam 
sar makagan, adMcan, sar ndik, and deshlmlkarm. The orio-in 
and duties of these officers vary little from those of the correspondm? 
officers in other parts of the Maratha country.^ ^ ^ 

The first three, the rui^i deshmukh, sar desdi, and desdi are indis- 
criminately termed d^hmukhs or head officers of a sub-division 
pargana or W. Their chief duty is to make and collS the 
yearly rent settlement. They hold, in relation to their chores a 

V Hair ieadman, pdtil, holl to his 

sub-dmsional headman, nadgauda!^ has similar func- 

lamik Men'll deshpdnde OTnadharni, and 
narmk, are all called sub-dmsional accountants dp<ihr}n-ndpi 

duties are those of clerks and accountanTs i thej^be^^^^^^^^^ slme 
L?cmntn!u-C ? supenntendents, deshmuhhs, as village 
SSr^nd°, ^ teadmen The sar mukada-ms, mukddams, 
dut£ It "ft’ deshmukhs, peviovm similar 

corresponding to those of the 
coin paid int Jfhp n ^-^^potddrs officiated asassayers of all 

xfo3tteidfol business lay 

district hereditary offices mfoS fo + total number of such 

S'p:?s‘eS ^ “ 

r‘"» » si.S; 

9'7 ^ Settlements were made* to £2739 4s 

emoluments of the actualho]dpi>/rt/+b*'^^^^®^ aggregate 

stated, by the president of tbcf eighty-two offices were, in 1864, 
y tne president of the uafej commission, to be less than 


_ ^ For details see 

gook (1872), 351. 
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tliose of one corresponding ofiBce in tlie Sontliern Maratlia country.^ 
The Eatn%iri district officers were at that time (1864) a poor 
depressed class^ men of quite a different stamp from the large^ 
powerful landholders of the Southern Maratha districts. Stilly though 
under the Marathas some of their power was lost by the employment 
officers^ they have always possessed considerable local 
influence. Under the British the service of hereditary district 
officers was continued. The average contribution for service was 
found by the vatan commission (1864) to be about 34*375 per cent 
(5i annas in the rupee) of emoluments. A non-service settlement^ 
by which, in consideration of release from duty, the holders should 
give up 34 375 per cent (5^ annas in the rupee) of their pay, was 
subsequently offered. Of the eighty-two officers only thirty-five, 
with yearly emoluments of £138 65. (Es. 1383), have hitherto accepted 
the non-service settlement. The*rest continue, either in person or 
by deputy, to perform such clerical work as is assigned to them 
by the stipendiary officers, mdmlatddrs and mahdlharis^ of the 
sub-divisions and petty divisions to which they are attached. 

There are no hereditary village headmen, pdtils, their place 
being in a great measure supplied by the village renters, hhots. In 
329 villages out of 1337 there are hereditary village accountants, 
hulharnis^ whose pay, except in a few isolated instances, 
consists entirely of cash allowances. Of the 1337 villages, 607 or 
nearly one-half are rented, 2; 210 are peasant-held, dhdrekari 
or Imlargi, and 397 are mixed, khichadiy thebt is part rented part 
peasant-held. The rest are either granted, rndm^^ or managed by 
Government, khdlsa. 

SECTIOhT 11. — TENURES. 

The special institution of village renters, khoisy has made the 
Eatnagiri tenures most complicated and difficult. In villao-es 
manapd by hereditary farmers, or renters, several classes of tenants 
have been developed with rights and interests varying from the free 
peasant holder, dhdrekariy who is charged no more than the state 
demand, to the yearly tenant or shifting labourer, upriy from whom 
competition rates are levied. There are at present four such grades 
01 tenants. Peasant holders, dhdrekarisy the representatives of the 
members of the village community under the original peasant- 
holding, kulargiy system ; reduced peasant holders, known as 
diipatharisy didpatharisy and daspatkarisy probably most of them 
representatives of such of the original holders as the khot forced to 
pay something more than the state demand ; lower than these 
the very large class of occupancy tenants, some perhaps the 
representatives of reduced peasant holders, others to whom,to tempt 
them to settle in his village, the Miot had offered favourable terms, 
or who from long residence had gained a prescriptive occupancy 
rig'ht. The lowest class, that of shifting labourers or yearly 
tenants, is small. 
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1 or mil th® Chief Secretary to Oovernment, 100, 31st December 

meaning of the original is not quite clear. 

- These are also known as purely rented, nival hhotl 
Among the granted, villages many are rented, UoU, the renters holding 
the same pasition to the grantees as their brethren in other villages do to Government. 
Mr. G. W. Vidal, C. S, 
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The Idiot’s recognized position is that of a superior holder under 
the Survey _ Act. Subject to the provisions of that Act he has 
tail rights in all lands unencumbered by tenant rights, andhw 
the reversion of all lapsed tenant lands. His rights have latelv 
been very fully defined in the Khot Act (I. of 1880). He mav 
hold and give out for tillage all waste, assc.sscd or unassessed^ 
and make from it whatever profit, over and above the 
Hovernmrat assessment, local custom or special agreement 
allows. He may also till or sublet all land cither tempoiarily or 
permanently abandoned by its holders, dhaTckark. Until a i^At 
of re-entry is asserted and established, such land 1,ccomes unoccn- 
pied, gmjat, and the assuming its manageinenf,, disno.ses of it 
as he thinks best. I he Mot’s right to till tho village iksto does 
not extend to certain unassessed lands ro((niring labour and 
capital to brmg them under cultivation. Government having always 
reserved the right of granting improvement leases, kmds, for 
^claiming tidal swamps, Ididjim, and dunes-or .sand hills, gmlmivat. 
No such leases have ever been gi-anted by Idiots, though /Umts, as 
well as their tenants, appear as lessees.^ ^ 

Under the old or customary, wmmd, system still prevailing in 

imposed on all the village fields. Tho Idiot’s payment is a grain 
W into cash at rates, halm nakt, fixed at the 

last beldsyvey, fahani, and consequently very much below current 

Collector before the 

anminiw^fl at a fraction below the ruling market prices.^ These 

ranfnU govern the commutation of grain 

rentals into cash payments where assistance is .sought by the khots 

hns L'"°°!!F/^ their tenants^ The Collector 

Ld W7- mn 5>f district, rice, ndrjH, van, 

able at cnin-oT.]^^ of these grains, usually one-half, commut- 

mmli called the original crop revenue, uin jinnas 

ssreo^S!"" “®“”' ““ '-“‘“SO »™”‘“ “« 

men^arn^ is the difference between tho Government assess- 

Sse W rn ^gceeinent allows him to 

realised hv saloc, profit, judging from tho prices 

viIlao*es affrom €>stateSy may bo osiamated in j)uro Jehoti 

demand Saat, tZ cent on tlio Government 

the Ichof ni’ i-f +1, opening of each revenue year (August 1st) 

’ ei e be more than one co- sharer and they have agreed 

hhot the refusal^ 1876) ooncoaed to the 

for a reclamation lease, th~ is Soff^e 

applicant. * flered and jf he declines it is given to 

B intolo^iderftionfecoftVcl^ta^^^ prices because ho has to 
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to a system of rotation^ tlie managing hhot for tlie year lias Htlierto 
been required to execute an agreement^ habuldyat^ undertaking to pay 
tbe total demand on tke village for tlie year and to furnisL. adequate 
security for tke fulfilment of his contract. This custom appears to date 
from the beginning (1818) of British rule.^ At first the agreements 
were simple with very few clauses. Afterwards^ as occasion 
required^ additional sections were introduced,^ 
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If a hhot is prevented by family disputes from signings or if he 
declines to sign the agreement Jcabuldyat^ or if he becomes a 
defaulter^ the management of his village has hitherto been assumed 
by Government^ and though as an act of grace they were generally 
refunded him, the hhot was not regarded as having a legal claim to 
any profits accruing during such management. At the same time 
he has hitherto been bound to make good any losses incurred by 
Government before the village was restored. The Government 
official, called the attachment clerk, japtiddr^ who is appointed to 
collect the revenue, performs all the duties of a village accountant. 
In pure peasant-held, dhdrehari, villages the hhots of which 
are usually Marathas, a cei'tain varying allowance, mushdhira, is 
paid to the hhot on account of the collections made by him from 
the peasant holders, dhdreharis. In survey-settled villages a fixed 
scale or percentage on the collections is substituted for this 
allowance. The hhots usually have a large share of the best land 
as their private holdings. In respect of such land they may, 
according to circumstances, be holders, dhdreharis j by inheritance or 
purchase, or they may be tenants. In many mixed, hhichadi, 
villages the whole of the holding, dhdra, land is in the hands of 


1 Bom. Gov. Sel., New Series, CXXXIV. 79. 

2 The following (Bom. Gov. Sel. CXXXIV. 81,82) is an abridgment of the form in 
use before the introduction of the revenue survey : “To the Collector of Katnd-giri. 

Agreement of Miot of I have agreed to the management 

of the whole hlioti oi the said village for the current year. I. — According to the annual 
custom I have agreed to the fuS payment, jamdbandi, in cash and grain, I will 
pay the eight instalments”, (in survey-settled sxib-divisions the assessment 

is payable in four instalments, 15th December, 1st February, 15th March, and 
1st May), each before the twentieth day of each month between November and 
jiine. Then follow details as to the grain assessment and its valuation. II. — If 
the assessment is, by leases or by any Government order, more under each head, 
isam, than that of last year, I will pay the full assessment according to the first 
clause. III. — Items not entered in the accounts I will duly pay and allow no 
comxfiaint to arise. IV. — I will manage the village as in past years without extor- 
tion, and wiU give no cause for complaint ; should any arise, I will pay any fine up 
to £10 (Ks. 100) that Government may order. V. — Without making any demur 
on account of injury by fire or flood, I will pay all the assessment as laid down, in 
clause I. VI. — Should any tenants die, leave the village, or become too poor to till 
their lands, I will, without any complaint, pay the whole assessment, and keep the 
lands fit for cultivation. VII. — Relates to payments to alienees, indmddrs. VIII. — 
The agreement is in my name, but should any of my agents commit fraud as regards 
receipts, I will bo responsible. IX, — I will duly enter in the cultivators’ receipt 
books the rents received from them. In default I will pay such fine up to £10 (Rs. 100) 
as Government may order, X. — I will manage the village according to such orders as 
have been or may be given and will take and give copies to the next manager. 

XI. —This and additional sections relate to the joint responsibility of co-sharers, 

XII. — Wliencvcr Government may summon me I will attend and will give no 
excuse. (Should I fail to attend when summoned I will pay a fine up to £5 (Rs. 50)» 
Xm.— Relates to village expenses, i/wm kharch, 2CIV.— Relates to trees.” 
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Chapter VIII. the Wioi coparcenary, all the other cultivators being their tenarh 
or half-crop payers, ardhelis. The land in the occupancy of a hZi 
is_ called private, hlot hhdsgi,m distinction to the common uZ 
mshat, lands in the occupation of tenants. A khoti sharer cnl 
tivating land, the profits from which are the common propertv 
of the hhot coparcenary, is strictly liable to pay the customary rei 
thereon as if he were an ordinary tenant. But this is a matter 
of private arrangement among the sharers, and where the land 
is equally divided, it is not usual for the sharers to pay the 
managing /c/jot more than the Grovernment assessment, clast. ^ The 
division of profits according to shares is made at the close of the 
revenue year (July 31st). In some cases the sharers execute a 
partition deed, Audu vantap, by which the whole hhoti land in 

occupancy of the sharers or of 
their tenants, is apportioned among the coparcenaa-y. Bach sharer 
manages his oto share and collects his rents from his tenants. In 
Buch a case, should a tenant throw up his land it reverts, not to 
the ]oint estate, but to the individual sharer in whose lot the land 


Peasant Holders, 


In addition to many privileges incidental to their position as 
heads of villages where there are no hereditary officers to take 
precedence of them, the hhots formerly enjoyed the right of 

oS dOT^ llb^v^” tieir tenants except peasant hoMers, dhdreharis, 
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cai*e tliat the value of his security is not lessened, the returning 
holder will, on redeeming the mortgage, revei’t to his original 
position. 

A holding, dhdra, may he of any size, from a single plot of land or 
even a single ti’ee, to the entire arable land of a village. It consists 
of all the lands registered in the name of each individual or family 
at the last survey. These holdings are by mortgage, sale, and 
inheritance, subject to constant sub-division. The assessment, dast, 
on this class of holding remains unchanged from one settlement to 
another. It is a grain payment, which, as in the case of the revenue 
paid by the Jchot to Government, is divided into two portions, one 
commutable into cash at the rates fixed yearly at the former survey, 
the other at the rates fixed yearly by the Collector on the basis of 
the ruling market prices. In Dapoli and Khed one-fourth of the 
assessment, dast, is levied on the old fixed rates, haha naht, and 
three-fourths are paid as original crop share, ain jinnas, at the 
current rates. In the remaining sub-divisions one-half is levied at 
the old rates, halia naht, and one-half instead of the original crop 
share, ain jinnas. If a tenant holder or a hlbot demurs to the rates 
fixed by the Collector, he has the option of bringing this portion of 
his produce to the local revenue ofiice, Jcachevi, or to some regularly 
appointed grain store, phad. The grain is then sold by auction, 
and the proceeds credited as the sum due. In practice this 
almost never happens. Several extra demands, varying in different 
places, are, under the name of cesses, pattis and bdbs, included in 
the assessment, dast, levied from the tenant holders, dhdreharis. 
The entry of these charges in a peasant’s account is proof that his 
land comes under the holding, dhdra, tenure. Some of these 
cesses, such as the stable cess, gale patti, and the superintendent’s 
cess, sar deslimuhlii, are commuted at fixed rates. Others, such 
as allowances to hereditary oflBcers, hahddrs,^ and payments to 
village servants, gdon Icharch, are commuted at the current market 
rates. The amount of these dues is included in the village rental, 
jamdbandi, and is recovered rateably from tenant holders, dhdreharis, 
in the proportion that their individual assessment bears to the 
entire village rental, jama. The rest, in mixed, Jthichadi, villages 
is paid by the hhot, who recovers the amount from his tenants 
according to his own estimate of their fair share in the expense. 
The extract given at the foot of next page from the debit side of a 
tenant holder’s, dhdrekari’s, receipt book, illustrates the form in 
which the assessment appears in the accounts. The amount is divided 
into two main items, one due to Government the other due to certain 
officers. The amount due to Government is brought under two 
main heads, the first head including all the sums paid in cash and 
the second head showing the estimated value of the grain received 
under the diffei’ent cesses and allowances. No charges are included 


' tMhddrs come hereditary sub-divisional officers, deshmuhhs and deshpdndes, 

and village accountants, hulkarnk. 
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for village expenses, gdon kharch, as none of the village meniah 
were paid by tbe state. ^ ° ^ 

Pedant holders, dhm'ekaris, often sub-let their fields at a nroiSt 
to other cultivators, who hold much the same position as tenants of 
Hotz land. In villages under hhot management, the holders 
dMcans, are required to make yearly agreements, kahuldyais, fo 
thepayment of their dues, and to give security to the 7cft,ot in the 
same way as the M.ot engages with Government for the revenue 
ot the whole village. In villages directly under Government 

“ attached Alio/ villages, the holders! 
dha'iekans, pass the same agreements to the state. Pinallv this 
much-coveted tenure carries with it certain timber and other rights 
and privileges denied to inferior holders. ^ 


» Extract from the Eeoeipt Book of Vdmanji BApuji of Hamai : 


Ks. a, p. 

0 0 0 
11 U 10 


11 a 4 


Item, 


0 6 0 


12 

0 


II 14 10 


Balance. 

Amount due as fixed at the settlement for the current year 1852-53, 

Government. 

Rs. 4-5-9 Cash Extra cesses, patti hdhti, Es. 2-1-6. Details are : 

stable cess, gale patti, 12 mans grain at Es. 2-14-1 
the khandi, Rs. 1-11-8 ; Superintendent’s cess, 
deshmuliU,4:pdyU^ 2^ .8/icrs at Rs. 14-6-24 
the khandi, calculated on 12 mans at \ mm 
the hhandi, Re. 0-3-6 ; Commutation cess, tasar, 
clarified butter ^ slier and 7 tolds, on 12 mans, at 
one slier the kliandi, price Rs. 0-1-11 at Rs. 7-10-91 
the man, deduct for labour 9 pies at Rs. 2-14-74 
thQ man, remainder Re. 0-1-2; Assayer’s cess, 
on 4-9-11, at Rs. l^P^ Per Es. lOO; 
e. 0-1-2; totel Es. 2-1-6. Fixed commutation 
rates haJia mU,no& 3 mam at 5 mam the Mmidi 
^7 the khandi ; deduct 
or labour 9 pdylis and | slier at one man the 
value 4 as 7^. at Es. 9.9-51 the khandi; 
remainder Es. 2-4-3. Total Rs. 4-5-9. 

■iiioe, 10 nmns 9 pdj/fis and IJ at Es. 13-8 
wie ichandi at Harnai market rates. Details are : 
J mmis for collection after deducting 3 mans for 
faxed rates, halia nakt, from the original rental, 
^jamabandt, of 12 mam.- ^man measuring cess 
mdpvartala, of four shers a man ; 9 pdylis 4 sUr 
purchase cess atone man the Mumdi; i pdylis 
I shL 7oss, tut, on 10 mans & pdylis and 

T ^ man khandi. 

Si6%7iaS Ee^O s V o^ 18-8 

Asby^t7eJrsettltmet~^^^^ 

S’"®™ at market value. 

government lie. 0-4-3 ; aub-divisional officers, jamdddrs, Re. 0-0-4. 

Remainder. 

26th October 1853. I^i-MCHAiTDRA Mahadev Kulkaeni. 


Rs. 7-2-7 Grain ; 
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In old Suvarndnrg, comprising tie present Dapoli and Kiedj 
many resident holders^ dhdrekarisy at various times before Britisii 
rule, agreed, on tie khots^ undex^taking to meet all Government 
demands, to pay tliem from one and a half times to double the 
quantity of grain at which their fields were rated. When these 
agreements were made, it is probable that while they obtained a 
more convenient form of payment, the holders, dharekarisy owing 
to the low price of grain, lost little by the change. Had this 
arrangement not been made they would, in years of low prices, have 
round it hard to raise cash to pay the assessment. The khots would 
have taken the grain at their own price, often ruinous to the 
cultivator, and the holders, dkdreharisj would, as their only choice^, 
have had to carry their produce to the nearest Government office 
or grain store, phad. The rise in the price of agricultural produce 
during the last half century has made these terms, at first reasonable 
enough to both parties, unduly favourable to the khots, who have 
enforced them under very altered conditions. Like pure holders, 
dharekaris, these reduced holders cannot be ousted so long as 
l&eypaythe assessment, and the khots cannot raise their rents. 
They have also the privilege, which other khoti tenants do not 
possess, of disposing of their lands by sale and mortgage. The 
chief reduced holders are the one and a half payers, didhivdlds, who 
^ve the khot one and a half of grain for every man of assessment, 

the (me and three quarters payers, pdvnedonpatkaris, giving one 
and three quarter 5 for each mam of assessment, and the double 
pay CIS, dupaiJcaris, giving two mcvns for each man of assessment. 

Besides these there is in Dapoli another class of I’educed holders 
called daspatkaris. Their origin is different from, and their 
position higher, than that of other reduced holders. Like pure 
holders, dhdrekaris, they pay the Government assessment, dast, but 
in addition give the khots a fixed cash bonus of eight annas on 
every man of assessment. They are called daspatkaris, literally ten 
times payers, because they pay ten rupees for each khandi of 
assessment. 

The lower tenants, the majority of the cultivators, may be 

divided into two classes. These are tenants with occupancy rights 
who, so long as they pay the customary or stipulated rent and such 
extra cesses as village usage allows, are not liable to ejectment bj 
the khot ; and yearly tenants cultivating on whatever terms they 
may make with the khot. Under the first class come all resident 
cultivators^ of older standing than the khot These are called here- 
ditary cultivators, vatanddn' hardds, and are generally supposed to 
be descended from old families of holders, dhdrekaris, who, too weak 
to resist the khofs encroachments, have parted with their ancient 
rights. Such tenants are for the most part Kunhis or Mar^thds. 

In some villages the Mhars belong to this class. But as a rule 
partly by reason of their useful services, and partly from tho 
extreme difficulty of recovering more rent than they chose to 
pay, the Mhars have succeeded in keeping their ancestral 
holdings better than members of the higher castes. Shepherds 
dhangars, are never, and potters, kumbkdrs, and Muhammadans 
B 330—27 
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are rarely hereditary tenants, vafanddrs. Besides the original 
hereditary, tenants, other cultivators have acquired more or less 
definite occupancy rights. Originally shifting labourers, upris 
induced by the hhots to settle and cultivate deserted, gaydl, fields* 
they have, by the khots’ grant and by the lapse of time,' gamed as 
good a position as the older hereditary, vatanddr, tenants. Custom 
does not allow the hhot to dispossess them. For long no precise 
term of years was fixed as giving a tenant a claim to occupancy 
rights. But in the Khot Act (I. of 1880) passed by the Bombay 
Legislative Council it has been laid down that all tenants who have 
continuously held land since the beginning of 1845 have an occupancy 
right. Under this rule it is found that at least ninety per cent of the 
hhots’ tenants are possessed of occupancy rights. In some villages it 
has been the custom for the kkoi to keep all relinquished lands in his 
own management, and to give them out for cultivation to fresh tenants 
every year, or after each period of crop rotation. In such villages 
none but old hereditary, vatanddr, tenants have gained permanent 
occupancy rights. Where these rights exist, they are, as a rule, 
transferable by inheritance only, and not by sale or mortgage, and 
are liable to forfeiture, should the tenant, even for a time, leave the 
village without making arrangements for the cultivation of the land 
payment of tlie rent. Custom varies considerably in 
different villages. Lieutenant Dowell^ in bis report on tbe survey 
of tbe Ratn%iri sub-division (November 1829), mentions several 
instances in wbicb occupancy rights in hhoti land ‘W'ore mortgaged 
and sold both with and without the hhofs consent. These cases 
are exceptional. The hhots themselves have, indeed, often sold 
portions of their khoti^ land to cultivators, the purchasers virtually 
becoming holders, dhareharis, the khot parting’ with his right to 
demand anytMng over and above the Government assessment, 
wants of khoh lands are also occasionally made by khots to Brahman 
beggars and village priests, ufddhyds, either wholly rent-free or on 
payment of the Government dues. Such g-ifts, though unsupported 
by deeds, are always religiously respected by the grantor’s descend. 
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I Khot Commission to Governmenl^ 186 of 1875, February 8. 
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A resident of one Tillage wlio cultivates in anotHer is also called 
an outsider^ dulandL Yearly tenants are liable to ejectment at 
tbe will of the superior holder, and in the absence of any special 
agreement, are also liable to have their rent raised from time to 
time. Ordinarily there is little difference in the rent exacted from 
the khofs tenants whether permanent or temporary. The yearly 
tenants having no ties to bind them to the land and being free to 
throw it up whenever it suits them, are usually able to obtain from- 
the khot terms as little unfavourable as those allowed to occupancy 
tenants. 

The rent paid by a khof's tenant consists either of' a definite' 
proportion of the actual harvest determined by a crop inspection,, 
or of a grain or cash payment fixed on the basis of the average- 
yield of the land without reference to the actual produce of the 
year. The first and most common mode of payment is called^ 
settlement, tlial^ and the crop inspection is called appraisement,, 
abhdvni. The following description of the system written by 
Lieutenant Dowell in 1829 still holds good.^ The cultivators under 
the khoi^ both occupancy tenants, karddsy and yearly tenants,. 
hddliekarisj^ are called half -crop, a/rdheli, payers, third -crop,, tirdheliy. 
payers, or fourth-crop, cliautheli, payers. The share of the gross 
produce to be paid by them is fixed yearly in every field by 
agreement between the khot and the cultivator. A few days 
before the harvest, they go round together and settle the amount 
by estimating the quantity of gi’ain in each field, both parties 
trying to get the best of the bargain. In rice lands the Miofs share- 
is estimated at one-half or even a little more, in middling uplands 
at one-third, and in poor uplands at one-fomth. The fees due to* 
the village Mhar and temple servant, giiravy are paid by the 
cultivator. The occupancy tenant, karday also pays a small 
amount for the yearly field sacrifices. When, as often happens,, 
the hliot and his tenant, karday cannot agree as to the produce of 
a field, they appoint umpires, tirhdit, of the chief villagers, and as 
all are present the payment is settled at once. The tenant^ s only 
check against false entries by the khot is his own recollection of 
the agi'eement^made in each field. In cases of poverty or loss, the 
khot remits a little of the revenue, but not more than 150 to 200 
pounds of grain (4 - 5 mam) in the whole village. In bad seasons 
the loss falls on the khot as the tenants pay only for the grain that 
thrives. On the other hand, when the Government grant remissions, 
the khot is the only gainer. The usual proportion of the crop 
taken by the kliots is one-half in rice and garden land, and one-third 
in uplands. These rates are seldom exceeded. If the khot deter- 
mines to levy more, he realises the increase under cover of cesses 
and imposts. Besides to the half-crop payer, the term ardheU is 
applied to the whole body of settlement, thaly paying tenants, 
whether permanent or temporary. The other mode of payment by 
settling for the field itself without reference to the harvest is called 

^ Lieutenant Dowell, 1st November 1829. Though written only of the Eatndgiri 
s.ub*division, Mr. Dowell’s account is fairly applicable to the whole district. 

* It has been already noticed that some Iddhekm'k have occupancy rights. 
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stare^ one-tliird or one-lialf as the case may Ibe^ and to take in 
addition two or three of the best for his own use. 

In addition to the customary produce rents^ the hhotSy according 
to circumstances, levy from the tenants certain extra cesses. The 
custom of different villages varies greatly and the collection of these 
extra demands depends almost entirely on the personal power and 
influence of the hhot. Cesses were formerly most numerous and 
oppressive in Dapoli, Chiplun, and Khed^ where most of the hhots 
belong to the strong Chitpavan sub-dmsion of Brahmans. The 
eighth day, dth veth, and other labour cesses, have already been 
alluded to. Under the head of hhot exactions, kdrsai, the hhots 
used to make irregular demands on the tenants for payments on 
account of produce other than grain such as grass and firewood. 
This practice was put a stop to by Government under Act XX. of 
1839. Another almost universal demand is the measure cess, 
mdpvartdlay consisting of the levy from the tenant of ^V^h to ^th 
(one sher to two pdylis the mcmi) in addition to the regular rental. 
On the tenanths bringing his grain to the hhot^s house to be 
measured, the hliot^s servant, who measures it, is also entitled to a 
double handful, pJiashi, Lastly, the tenant has to pay a cash 
contribution towards the general village expenses, gdon hharch. A 
fixed sum for the remuneration of village menial servants is levied 
by Government from the kliot and the holders, dhdrekaris. The 
portion paid by the khot is recovei’ed by him from his tenants 
rateably, and usually a further sum is exacted under the same head 
for other miscellaneous village charges such as maintenance of 
paupers, religious services, and similar objects common to the 
community. 

SECTION III. — HISTOEY. 

The earliest recorded land revenue settlement of Ratnagiri was, 
in 1502, by Yusuf Adil Shah of Bijapur.^ At that time, though 
the district had passed through many years of trouble for 
long remembered as the rule of the spear, bhdlerdi, traces 
remained of the revenue system of the Vijaynagar kings. ^ Such 
of the old revenue officers as tendered their allegiance, were 
continued in their posts, and chiefly in central Ratnagiri, under the 
name of farmers, hhots, a new class of officers was introduced 
partly as revenue farmers partly to carry out the duties of village 
headmen.^ Under this settlement rice lands were taxed at one- 
sixth of the gross produce payable part in money but most in kind 
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^ Jervis (Konkan, 89) makes tke Balimani settlement of 1429 extend to the 
Konkan. But the Bahmanis had not then conquered, hardly even entered the 
province. If the settlement was introduced in aixy part of the Konkan, it must have 
Been in the uplands, ghdtmdtha, above the Sahy^dris. See Grant Duff, 26. 

2 Mr. Dunlop, 15th Aug. 1824; Rev. Rec. 121 of 1825, 2,3. 3 Jervis’ Konkan, 75,76. 

Jervis’ Konkan, 82, 83. Mr. Dunlop says, (Eev. Rec. 121 of 1825, 67) under 
Bijdpur there was no established measure of land, and the government share, one- 
sixth of the produce both of grain and of fruit trees, was fixed by appraisement and 
from year to year varied with the harvest. With a fairly strong government, a rich 
local and foreign trade, and so moderate a government demand, the country greatly 
improved. 
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and bill lands, varhas or hharail, were taxed by tbe 'plous'b' 
nangar. In the case of waste lauds and -waste villages the officers 
would seem to have been allowed to make their owm terms with any 


new tenants they might find, and as they were then greatly in 
demand, tenants obtained very favourable terms. All members of 
former ^village ^communities were treated as peasant holders 
mirasdan or dhdrekaris, and assessed at a light rent payable chiefly 
m kind. Vexatious practices and extra cesses were forbidden. 
Except trade duos and house charges for revenue oiiicers there were 
no miscellaneous, sayar, cesses. - - - 

village accountants and 
government treasuries.* 


brought 


The revenue was gathered by 
by subordinate agents to the 


The next change in the revenue system was introduced by Shivaii 
^out a century and a half later (1670 - 1680). At first by Dada i 
Konddev, and afterwards by Auilaji Dattu, a settlement was made 
on the same principle as the settlement introduced early in the 
^venteenth- century into parts of the Deccan and of the central 
Konkan, by Malik Ambar tbe Alimeduagar minister. The chief 
change in the new system was the measurement of rice land by a 
ii'3 cubits and five fists, that is five and five-sixths cubits or 

114-0d5 English mches.3 Shivdji’s settlement included three parts, 
the treatment of rice, of hill, and of garden land. It is believed 
tfiat all the rice lands were measured into bkihds, each of 4014 
square yards, divided into twelve classes;* and from experiments 
made during three successive year.s,8 the government demand, 
estimated at about forty per cent of tbe produce, was fixed “ at from 
4 bushels an acre in the best to 23 bushels in the poorest land. 


; Jervis’ Konkan, 82, 83. 


except the Ilahehi’e land.,, from Bassein to 


yards, the 

old elastic Hindu measured by a chain instead of the 

of 311Q*7 chief Indian land measures were the Musalm^n 

2948‘77. Jervis^KonlSn 69^^^^ ^^.r^ltha Uyka of 4013*87, and the Gujardt Ugha of 

Fourth^ cSwTO or oTffU'L Second, dum or duyam ; 3, Third, Bim; 4, 

8 SW S o,Biishland, raupdlf 6, Salt, MrirtW. ; 7, Rocky, 

L^!or^;oi 10, Hemp, 11, Eice-land 

r^r? 1 " n . t manat, J ervis’ Konkan , 94, m, ’ 

Koldba^ chosen were, in 

Eatnddri Jud B,aygad, and in Eatndgiri, Suvarndurg Anjanvel 

or tivdndi of land a deduction, called 

^oSefand uplands, varhas, 

tijdi. (Mr J R ^ ^®^^cted. The deduction was also called 

as follows * tnrmf^rin 7 ^ 7 ^^ raised in second crops on rice land was assessed 

M are; cXvTt?d^L“5 after 'deducting a third of the 

from the area mans the bigha, one-fourth being deducted 

= quality 574 (12i m^sthe bigha) i 

<8 mans) - Lit nl ® mans); fourth 28^(64 mans) ; bushlands 36| 

«me!’from ^ =rof';lfJ Wa .f fT! «5)., . Since Sh^ji’s 


»u acre, Jervis’ KoTiban or 174 and the poorer at Sf bushels 
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Except in a few cases^, where they were measured and according to 
theyears of fallow required three^ fiye^ six or seven acres were counted 
as^ one^ hill lands^ varJeas or dongaty were assessed by the plough^ 
ndngar. Large allowances were made for rocky or unproductive 
spots.^ In garden lands, the system in former use of levying a total 
or absolute amount, hcinidlj at about one-sixth of the estimated crop 
was changed into an equal division of the whole produce.^ All 
other cesses were stopped, and pdtils, Mots, kulharnis, deshmukhs, 
and deshpdjides were forbidden interfering beyond their strict 
duties and powers. 

Shivajf s demand of forty per cent or two-fifths of the produce would 
seem to have been more than the cultivators could pay. It was 
either openly allowed or secretly arranged, that the bighds on which 
the above mentioned rates were charged should be of 4616 instead 
of 4014 square yards. By this means the government share was 
reduced to about one-third.^ 

In 1688, Annaji DatWs system was upset by Kalush, a friend of 
Sambhaji. The land revenue was farmed and taxes levied that 
raised the whole demand to between one-half and two-thirds of the 
gross produce. ^ Unable to pay, the people went out as robbers and 
marauders. After Sambhaji s death (1689) in the south th© regent 
Rajaram did what he could to improve matters. But Suvarndurg 
pd Anjanvelin the north had passed out of the hands of theMarkthas 
into those of the Habshi.^ 

The chief change made by the Sidi was commuting, tasar, part 
of the regular demand from produce into money.^ The proportion 
was three-twentieths of the whole (3 mans a hliandi)} Other changes 
were, a new bullock tax of 85 . (Es. 1^) and a shopkeeper’s cess 
mohtarfa, of IO 5 . (Rs. 5). In garden lands fresh imposts were levied 


was assessed at from ^ 

from_5 25to4«37 bushels (3-2^ mans), harih 5*25 bushels (3 mans) ; and other’ 
mfenor produce at 2*18 bushels m mans). Of miscellaneous crops, hemp was assessed 
at 144 pounds the acre {150 the customary ; turmeric at 136 pounds (150 the 
JervirSikan''%‘ 181 pounds {93-1971 the customary %Aa). 

2 Of garden produce, cocoanuts and betelnuts paid in kind and the rest in cash 
Cocoanut trees were inspected. All bearing less than five nuts, too old to bear anv 
nuts, barren, or unproductive, were exempted. Of the remaining trees, half of the 
produce belonged to the grower and half to government, provided that in no case the 
government share exceeded 42^ nuts the tree. Of cocoa-palm leaves, kajdns the 
government share was for trees about to bear, three ; trees that did not yield fruit 
four ; toddy trees three ; barren trees, one; fruitful trees, four. Betelnut trees 
paying from one to five shers were assessed like cocoanut trees, the limits for calculation 
being one and fivy stiers instead of five and ninety-five nuts. Cocoa-palms tapped 
for toddy paid from 25. to 35. Id. (Re. 1 as. 8 p. 8) each. Wild palms if tapped 
paid mne pence each. If not tapped, they paid nothing. Jack trees, if they yielded 
more than 25 jacks, and undi, Calophyllum inophyllum, trees paid 6d (4 as) 
Mr, Dunlop, Bom. Rev. Rec. 121 of 18%, 11, 12. ^ ^ 

I ^^onkan, 99. 4 jervis’ Konkan, 109. 

bhiy^ji was anxious for grain to store his forts and so be able to move his troops 
without baggage. The Habshi had no such inducement to prefer grain to monev 
Jervis’ Ronkan, 110. r & 

^ 22i, vari Rs. 17^, harih l^s. 7, white sesamum 

Rs. 75, blsyk sesamum, udidtm\ til sdh and wwgr Rs, 60, pMe, chavK and MUM 
m, 40, and salt Rs. 7, Jervis’ Konkan, 111, 
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and the sub-divisional accountant's, sardesh hulharn-l/s allow«.„o 
was added to the demand, and the amount taken by the ’state i 

In 1744 Angria ousted the Sidi and held the whole o£ Ratu^'cnVls 
He enhanced many taxes and added several fresh ones,^ among £ 
new cesses on grain, sugar and hemp, a house tax and +=. ^ 
“4™- On a poti fro» 


agreed that in tak^gThe Wernmin “I 

be heaped. To mak^ goodSorfroli thi; 

fresh cess and added another to make up for loss by vermin Tolv 

for his war ships, Angria required a proportion of the “S at a Lw 

feed price and to supply the ships with ropes, he levied another cess 

Another change was that he took more of the rent in money At the 

hath Terra ianomcn “^kers of catechu, 

cnfS sir-’ 

rice a dav OiJ ^ ^ Paid 2 ^ shers of 

headmen^aml ^ ^ ^axes was that the 

give in collecting them! ™e rlsSt LTTh^ tf 

with crnshina- fnrrA n-n +i, ®®alt was that the exactions pressed 

became sSoLsed Vat i^^^bolders. The accounts 

they were left at the mercy ofTh^viV^*^ longer follow them and 
j.1. T . ^ s-nd district officers.^ 

tohiWnovtfw^ifsfs''?^^^^ English in 1756 , 

Peshwa. A o-eneral sTirvATP "-p nf Ratnagiri was under the 

^ general survey of the Konkan was, about 1780 , begun 


I Jems’ Konkan, 111 . a t • > -rr , 

® Of enkancement there was a rise of * il ^ojikan, 112 . 

net on jack, palm, and BKcfj trees W f! A ^ “ *be rupee) on laden bullocks, 

oEs. SaM«!M ^4 cesses there was a O’T'fi.TTi nc^aa T?in O 


-1 — buere was a i 

ana on jack, palm, and wZUvppc, “-u'" rupee; oniaaen bullocks, 
to Es. 3 a khandi, six anms a, mm ^ ^rom Es. 2 

a house tax of 2 s. a house wirlnTxriiv. p ^’ 3 'W sugar, and 4 annos on hemp: 
officers paying nothing ; a milch cattle cess^^^f (8 « 5 .), and village and district 
of evenr score ; cow-keepers Gavlis and 7)1151X1^^ - He, 1); one goat out 

of cattle and 10 shers more a’ house • Gutter a head 

a V . Mdis, I to one of oil 


ef r»«ff f T 1 A "^^epers, y 

VI cattle and 10 shers more a hou«?P ♦ oi outter a neaa 

a head on all males between 15 and 60 and ^ of oil 

J* On every khandi ortwenW^„^"of“A^i^”t°f a boat. Jervis’ Konkan, 113 . 
was changed for rice from 3 mans at Es^ 99 i ^ ®^^re to be commuted into money 

3 at Es. 20 to 5 wtut at E^ 16 for * 20 ; for «dyi 

^ int’ t®’' Oilseeds 3 mans at Es 60 to 6 + ^^Tis^at Es. 17 ^ to 6 mans at 

^ ® Je^s^ K“’’k •i®rws’ KonkM, Tie. * ^ ® 

Mr. Bunlop’s^i^ A^SsuS, Bom EwrK“T 21 ^f 1825,1?. IW. “ 
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^ These rates were siipposi 
years. Mr. Reid (1828), IJth 
2 Mr. Reid, Lithog. Paper.*; 
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^ Part of the produce .she 
enhanced fixed cwirersifin i. 
(Mr. Chaplin, Born. Rev. In-, 
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bj Nana Padms, but the survey never passed south of Kal van. 
Afterwards ( 788-1802) two mamlatdars, Parsharam Ramcha,ndra 
Paranjpe a^d Raghunath Trimbak Barve, surveyed Suvarndurg, 
Anjanvel, Ratn%iri, and Vijaydurg. The measurements and 
classiheations were^ on the same system as Annaji Dattu’s survey, 
® register, pahani hharda, contained a record of the area of 
ail the cultivated land held by village renters, khots, and peasant 
holders, dharekaris, together with the names of the holdin.o-s and 
the assessment on each. No record was kept of unoceupied'’waste 
lana. iJie oigha assessment was calculated in grain at fixed 
rates for ^cli kind of grain varying in different parts 
^ tfie district. Gardens were (1828) assessed on the same 
principle as gram and. In palm gardens the crop of each tree was 
fixed, and the value of the nuts commuted to a certain sum. If 
tapped for toddy the rates wei'e raised. Other garden produce paid 
a hff/ia rate m kind or money.- The grain payments were commuted 
either wholly or in part for ca^?h at standard, beheda, or commuta- 
tion, iasai , rates, dhe standard, beheda, rates were altered only at the 
time of a general^ survey, and the commutation, tasar, rates were, 
m each sub-divismn, fixed every year in accordance with the ruling 
market prices. The poorer grains, harih, udid, til, mug, and tur 
were entirely subject to money commutation. Payments for rice 
Muyti, and uan, were taken partly in cash and partly in kind. The 

issued for the support of the troops stationed 
^ P*^’**®, district. In the south about 

halt the revenue was received in cash and half in kind, and in the 
north, about one-fourth in cash and three-fourths in kind All 

tXvwrf'’® in cash calculated at the standard, beheda, 

which weie generally higher than the commutation, tasar, rates.® 


—age price of former 

XT 10, 11. At B4nkot the practice (1824) was to ta-?c 

mceived the grain, and the cultivators were, at certaiS ILSes 

two crops m twelve years the twelfth part of the rest w.as counted at th^Hilled w 

^ZoJlZr for the better! and®teinrthe 

second for the poorer hill-orops. Similarly, as level uplands bear thrice in eivlit 

E ^’^^225 of’lSSl three years. (Bom. rIv. 

a lumn rental ^"''^rndurg and Anjanvel the practice was to recover 

+111.^^ ^!^r&had, from the holder s uplands independent of the area under 

tillage. OngmaUy apphed to rice as well as uplands, the practice was bv the 1806 
survey, confined to uplands. Under this system each man was rate 7 S the land he 
happened to hold at the survey time. The fields were not feed mmaSedanT each 
season the man who first began to till had a right to the usfof ?LTand Sie rent 
was on the man rather than on the land. This practice was used bv the villave 
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The collection of the revenue was chiefly managed by village 
farmers^ khots, who engaged to pay the whole grain assessment of the 
village and deliver the grain at the government granaries, ddstcins. 
Of these stores there were several in each siib'division at convenient 
places for distributing grain to the troops and exporting it by water. 
In return for this the khots were allowed to make what bargains 
they pleased with the peasants who tilled khoti or village waste land. 
Many of the khofs were men of capital, who spent large sums in 
bringing new land under tillage. During^ the latter part of the 
Peshwa^s rule, surveys, which should have been made about once 
in seven years, were never carried out. In their stead the 
mamlatdars, as they thought the villages could bear it, put on an 
arbitrary increase, cliadh. To this, as it gave them much less 
trouble and expense than the survey, the village renters and land- 
holders gladly agreedd ^ 

The changes made under the Peshwa were generally for the 
worse and confirmed every injudicious practiced The vexatious 
labour taxes and the demands, kdrsa% on all articles required by 
government officers free of payment grew much heavier and more 
general.^ And under the name of court charges, darbdr kharchy a 
new and very oppressive levy came into force. Originally meant 
to repay men in office for the expense of appearing before the 
Peshwa and making him presents, this tax was used by the 
mamlatdar to recover his expenses when away from his own station, 
and by the officers under him to make good their charges. The 
whole amounted to an enormous sum.^ Searching and elaborate as 
these cesses were, they formed but a small part of what was taken 
from the cultivator.'' The government officer, kamdvisdd^ry who 
superintended the collection of the revenue, was g'enerally some 
profligate unfit pei’son who had plausible schemes for securing or 
increasing the revenue.® Usually holding office for four years, their 
piactice was to farm and sub -let their farms, the subordinate agents, 
unless an mcrease was agreed to, threatening the villagers with a new 
sniYey. As the mamlatdars seldom had any future interest in the 
coun ly, during the last years of tbeir charge they made a point of 
^ orting as much as they possibly could.^ In one important respect 

a nagiri was better off than the neighbouring districts. Large 
mm^ ers of its high class Hindus, in places of power all over the 
maratiia aominions, sent their savings to their own villages. And in 

fn "kfiv several families, who, rising 

to high office at the Peshwa^s court, put together large estates, and 

had rule 

the rat cess tindir hhdi • ^ ’^h^rvaHdla ; the fort cess, hilldvart(i>la ; 

cess, hhda!} s^hoLl S o^m^ lcasarUhti ; the rent 

hakddr’s cess, hahddri^ the five ^Mde ; the purchase cess, ; the 

the stable cess, qakvaiti • the salary cess, musMMra; 

butter cess, to ; the straw resa exchange cess, ; the 

^ ; the contingent charges 

UmtcK Hr. K^id, 1828, hithoe Paners r dmsion expense cess, maJidl 
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spending money freely in improTements, liad prosperous villages and 
veiy rich rice and garden landsd Stilly on the whole, the effects 
were disasti'ous. The khots, with larger resources, were able to 
meet the government demands. But the subordinate peasants were 
almost annihilated. Most of them were reduced to be serfs, dependent 
on some one who, by length of occupancy, had acquired a title to 
lands which had devolved on him from the necessities of their 
i-ightful owners.® Collusion and the pretext of bad seasons were the 
cultivator’s only escape from over-taxation. The produce of the 
best lands was in many places reduced beyond all calculation and 
the general morals of the people sufflei’ed severely.* 

At the time of the British conquest the district included nine 
sub -divisions, tcciuhoySf separated in most oases by a river or some 
other considerable natural bounda^, and each including from five 
to twelve petty divisions, mahdls, tappds, mdmlds, or 'tarafo.* In 
the nine sub-divisions there were about 2250 villages, none of 
them walled and few of them more than a rude cluster of thatched 
mud huts.* A census, taken in the rains of 1820, showed a total 
population of 640,857 souls. This gave an average density of 
ninety-one to the square mile, an average household of 4-875 souls, 
and a proportion of twenty males to eighteen females.® * 

During the last years of the Peshwa’s rule, the district, especially 
the Suvarndurg and Anjanvel sub -divisions, had sufinred severely 
from attacks of Eamoshis under the pretender Ohitursing.^ For 
some years after the British conquest, bands of Deccan plunderers 
continued to cause much mischief. The wall-less villages lay open 
to Eamoshis, Mangs, and other banditti, and the spiritless people,, 
looking to Government for everything, yielded themselves a 
passive sacrifice to any gangs that attacked them. Sure of their 
prey, and in so hard and rugged a country almost safe to escape, 
bands^ of Mangs and Eamoshis roamed about pillaging without 
restraint. At first the state of things was ' almost hopeless’, but 
as the Deccan began to settle disorder gi-ew less. In 1820 the 
robber g-angs were already fewer and smaller.® 


‘ ^onkan, 126.. s Jervis’ Konkan, 115. 

3 Jems Konkan, 124 Again he says most of the families of the orimnal holders 
of smaU estates were superseded. Constant demands and heavy assessments ruined 
them, and as they clung to their estates till forced to give them up by actual ruin 
they involved their fields and the government in the same calamity. Konkan SO 
‘ The nine sub-divisions were : Sdnkshi, Avchitgad, RAjpuri, Rdygad, Suvarndurg 
Aiyanvel Eatnkgin, Vijaydurg, and Mdlvan ; of these the first four ceased fbetween 
1820 and 18.80) to form part of the Ratiikgiri district. There is some confosion in 
the names of sub-divisions. In the list attached to Mr. Felly’s report (December 1S20\ 
there are thirteen names : KarmMa, Sdnkshi, Under!, Revdanda, Avchitgad Edinuri 
Rdygad, Bankot, Suvarndurg, Ratmlgin, Anjanvel, Vijaydurg, and Mdlvan while hi 
the body of the report, only the number nine is given. See Government orders (18211 
on this report Bom. Rev. Rec. 16 of 1821, p. 329, 461, 490. Of these thirteen, four 


_^MrV Bdly7fk0)7B;mrRe;r^rii’ofl82C 

d less than £10, 1133 between £10 and £50, 485 between £50 and £100 and W 


above £100. Mr. Dunlop in Bom. Rev. Rec. 121 of 1825, 41. > ct 277 

^ of 1824, 336-338, 476*. Details are given above, p. 105. There 

was no diffioultymtakmgthe census and the Hmitof error was probably not more than 
five per cent- In the fair season traders from the Deccan, Gujardt, Bombay. Malahd? 
and other nlaces nrobablv bmnvht ■kn+.al -hn 7nn rinn ^ -LvxaxaDar^ 


j jT— — — — ---- xiuxix x/cwau, vjrujarat, Joombi 

and other places probably brought the total to 700,000 souls. Ditto 338 
I Bom. Rev, Rec. 61 of 1821, 323. « Boro. Rev. T?.ftp. If? rv/lCOI 


® Bom. Rev. Rec. 16 o/l82i, 336, 
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At first revenue and other administrative details werej for two 
reasons, very hard to collect. On leaving the district the chief civil 
officers had carried away almost all the public and private records 
and what little was left was destroyed in the forts.^ The second 
difficulty arose from the opposition of the men who alone were able to 
give information. Closely bound to the Peshwa’s Government by 
caste and family ties, they looked with dislike on their conquerors^ 
and almost all either directly or indirectly connected with the farmino- 
of village revenues, it was theii- interest to keep the government 
officers m the dark as to the amount of their profits and as to their 
relations with Government and with the different classes of under 
holders." 


Under the Collector and Magistrate the revenue and police chars-e 
of each sub-dmsion, ialuka, with, a yearly revenue of from £14. non 

to £20,000 (E,. 1,40,000 - 2,00,000), lie Ws a, nS 

mTfIn 0^ a monthly salary of from £15 to £20 

{Es. 150-200). Eecemng his orders from the Collector the 
manager had under him a staff of writers and messengers who looked 
after the police and gathered the revenue, saw that under-seryS 
did their duty, examined and audited the petty division mahdl 

cjud/icersj nt.uu7, ihere they were examinprl Hat- ■fT-.n y 

secretary and arranged for tlie examination of the Bn owlish 

accountants by whom they were made up and sent to the Presidencv 
Taking Ins orders through the sub-divilional manao-er wSZ’ 

(e 1 ifo® k‘°f i-oni £1200 to £5000 

engaged on revenue and police work.s “ * ^ ' 

rev^^S" i'cSrsMeTffindf hereditary district 
sub-division^s ! These w4e, over 

sar desdi, the head district ^ deshmukh or 

des/ipande, and the over-headman sar deshhdJcarni or sar 
& rajckshmuMi. In the nettv divk/ There was also 

the officers were desrn'v^r? ?z sions, malmls, petas and tarafs, 
towns and viHagts a desJipandes, and in soffie 

officers,® the duties of the hear! ^ '>^ahA,jan. Of the sub-divisional 
desdi, did not o-o beyond the • sar deshmukh or sar 

years b“eL7g.S ?■**“" PT"' 

appear not to have been 

= of ms^lses! ~~ ~ ~~ 

of TOpiort^' ^Thire^s says the rfghta of the tenants must 

oti. hveiy hereditary district officer has fi-r. °f mformation but the interested 



<^^plnde: 

i»Z8, Rev. Kee. 211 of 1828, 217, 


33 x 6 . deshp&nde were 
ley w«:e of little use. Mr, Eeid,' 26th August 
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employed,^ The liead snb-cliYisional accountant^ sar deshkulkarni 
or sar deshpdQide^ an officer peculiar to Ratn^iri^ was supposed to 
overlook tlie sub-divisional accountant's^ desKpande^Sy papers in 
til© same way as tlie deslipdnde overlooked tbe records of tlie village 
accountant. Tbe office was of little use as tbe sub -divisional 
accountant's papers were short enougb for all practical purposes. 

Tbe petty divisional officers were tbe superintendent^ descti or 
deshmuhhy and the accountant^ deslipande, deshhidharni or 
d.ar? Like tbe office of the sub-divisional superintendent the 
duties of the petty divisional superintendent were nominal. All be 
did was to sign some papers. Tbe office of petty divisional accountant 
though essential to a connected system of records^, had also fallen 
into disuse. Under tbe village renting^ Ichoti, system, overlookers 
of village accountants and keepers of district records were not 
required. Tbeir rights had been invaded and their pay attached 
under pretence of family quarrels and on other unknown grounds.^ 

The district officers were paid, some by a fixed government 
allowance, mom, and others by eontril)titions from the people and 
hliots.^ Their receipts from to IG. 9 . (Re. 1-8) a village were 
realised from the cultivators tbrough the village officers, and their 
small money perquisites from village artisans^ were generally 
recovered by their own messengers. The hereditary petty division, 
mahdl, officers usually realised their dues by paying artisans 
something less than market labour rates.^ 

Of the four classes of villages, alienated mdm^ peasant-held 
hddrgiy rented khoti^ and mixed khicJiadi^ the peasant-held and 
the rented, about equal in number, were the chief.^ Rented 
villages were commoner in the northern and central sub-divisions ; 
in the south, or Ktidal prdnty all of the villages were peasant-held.® 
North of Kudffi as far as the Kharepatan river, till the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the wliole was peasant-held. About the middle 
of the eigbteeutb century (1740-1755), in the struggles between the 
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Mr, Dunlop, 15th August 1S24, in. .llev. Eec. 121 of 182(1, 29. 

- Tlie family of these officers, ({(U'ilihulhvr'iiiH or deshpdmleSj generally held posts 
as village accountants, gdon ktdkarnw. The pay of both offices was barely enough for 
either and the shares were divided till tliey were extremely small. Mr. Reid, 
Rev. Rec. 211 of 1828, 199. Most hereditary district officers were also Mofe. Mi*! 
Dunlop, Rev. Kec. 64 of 1828, 247. 

Mr. Dunlop, Rev. Rec. 121, 1825, 30. Excej)t Mdlvan where there was no 
office, and Anjanvel where the office was under attachment, no sub-division was 
without its accountant, Ditto, 34-37. 

^ Mr. Dunlop, Rev. Rec. 121 of 1825, 28, 29, 

From the aiiiisans their dues were, 2'^ pounds of oil from the oilman, jars 
from the potter, baskets and fans from the Mhdr, a pair of shoes from the leather 
dresser, nails from the blacksmith, a rice pestle from the carpentei*, and bangles from 
the Kdnsdr or bangle-maker. These were generally commuted for a money payment 
of l|d, to (id, {as. 1 - as. 4). 

® Lieutenant Dowell, 1st November, 1829 ; Rev. Rec. 225 of 18.51, 268, 269. 

Mr. Chaplin (1821) says, almiit an equal number are JcJioti and huldrgi : 
21st November 1821 ; Bom. ,Rev. Rec. 16 of 1821, 510, In 1822, in northern districts, 
though most were rented, khoti, some were peasant-held, huldrgi, and most were 
mixed, kMckadi. (Mr. Dunlop, Rev. Rec. 64 of 1823, 246). In 1824, over the whole 
district, huldrgi villages paid £4633 (Rs. 46,330) more than hhoU. Mr. Dunlop, 15tli 
August 1824 ; Bom. Rev. Rec. 121 of 1825, 53. 
f Mr; Dunlop, 31st December 1822 ; Bom, Rev. Rec. 64 of 1823, 238. 
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PesEwa, Angna, and tie Savants, tie lands lav wastp m i 
villages were deserted. In the nVi many 

continued peasant-held. Inland where tpf * fourteen villages 
time to time wanted long fallows the nemfl Poorer and from 

tleir holdings, and the fcm,"we“ 0 ?^ ° IT , <» 

time established their position o-radiriilv i 

claims.^ In the south of the district in 
were yillage managers. adonJcar^ vilbi o-ni" V * ” there 

temple ministrants qurav^ and nid 7 '^ " ^ i hulkarnis, 

soddpla(i°»nd'o™?o£’thB““l'§^^^^ 

|fcSd‘”eSStt:nL^s 

Tie^r claimed, apparently with rio'jjfc ttie title S 
in some placL held GoV^— 
and en]oyed some rio-hts to tbe' “ hind- grants, inmis ; 

ntein iitLst. .„d Xu. tse oC’lliT'’;” f »l‘™tors'. 
Ilkelj to be swallowed by the Dowee vi.,! • ' V^^'^tloived and seemed 
mortgagee hliot.^ ^ ■ d influence of the renter or 

In peasant“held villa^^'es fliAT'o 

occasionally separate^ hut^g-enerallv 3;«counta.nt^ hidkarnir 

accountants, deshpancles or divisional 

from 2s. to 16s. (Ee. 1-8) were ^ ' hlreir yearly receipts, 

introduction of a new survey. ' They Jifraw fl fhe 

certain payments from the villao-e seiaLt. « '■®®°^®i’ 

smith, blacksmith, oilman notter r ®‘^^Toriter, copper- 

and in most villages at evei^ wedding had shoemaker, 

• The temple minist™nt« / . 1 ^ cocoanut.^ 

Most temples held one or mirrsmaE fields"’ provided for. 

as.de fos ligh ts and «y4‘S 

PeftS's^rKer s.nd\f>adis. Mr. 

^82^ «4.487,. I? 

» They were also establish- 

"fssiiirir^^ of 

s:tsi§H;HS3g|ps^ 

pm hadHttle to nS ti™ merged in the S wt®® headman. Pdtils stiU 

. : Mr. Reid! letTln^/fZ*^® o«^or viUagem Bol |?* .I>T«ogee the 

appIfent^M^®!!’ &ovemW’l82“' ^ of 1828, m°' 

" ” ••ntij .% t. a, EstSiKaSr- » "fjKi. W». m lU. 
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the giirav. Besides this they on all village festimls^ had a claim 
to a meal, a coooanut, and betel leaves and nuts. Of village artisans 
there was^ no regular staff. They held no fe^ee, mmn, land and 
without this help the people were too poor to support them. Except 
w-ashermen and barbers, who in some cases received yearly grain 
allowances, village artisans were paid only when they performed 
certain special work.^ 

The -Wllage watchmen, mhdrs, were very numerous and fairly 
well paid. In the south they called themselves hereditary holders, 
ommsis. In some places they had G-overnment grants of lands and 
they had various privileges and perquisites. As in peasant-held, 
kulargi, villages the holders watched their own fields, the mMrs 
were less useful and less highly paid than invented, hhoti, villages.® 

Except in the south of the district the whole management of the 
village centered in the renter, Jchot.^ Saving some small immunities, 
as exemption from the house tax, pdtils had little to distinguish them 
n om otner cultivators. Pevr rented villages bad an accountant. Tbe 
whole revenue settlement, between himself and the cultivators on 
the one hand and himself and the Government on the other, was 
managed by the kliot^ 

In the south of the district, where no actual measurements had 
been made, the grain was assessed according to an old (1698) survey 
iramed on an estimate of the seed wanted to sow the land and of ‘ 
he probable outturn of the field.® To the original demand many 


1 Dunlop loth August 1824 ; Bom. Eev. Bee. 121 of 1825, 51. The ahcldis 
bhdvins. Though called the servants of the godf they 
^^of IS‘^3 ^ messages and received village contributions. Bom. Bev. Bee, 

I ri' 5 Bev, Bee. 225 of 1851, 269, 270. 

1829 ; Bora. Bev. Bee. 225 of 1851, 266. Their dues 
were (1829) not fixed on the yearly tillage but on the original, ain, grain revenue 
Ihe ordinary rate was one pdyli the man of what was paid to the khot. They realised 
about one-lialf of the claims and generally got about three hhandw^ reaped a small 
profit by acting as messengers to the khot, and from each hereditary holder, vatanddr 
when they went to see him about the revenue, they got a meal or half a meal. Besides 
tms their houses and the grain and jack trees in their gardens were held free of 
payment. Sometimes the hereditary holders, vatanddrs, of the village agreed to 
change the mhdrs’ rates of pay. Mr. Dunlop (1824) says mhdrs had a right to farcasses 
ana to a meal, a cocoanut and pan on all village festivals, marriages, and 

viUage rejoicings. Bom. Bev. Bee. 121 of 1825, 50, 51, Mr. Dowell says the mhdrs are 
not ill provided for. Their houses are free from the house tax. In khoti villages the 
a small field in lieu of a grain payment. Bom. Bev. Bee. 225 

of 1851, 269, 270. 

head of the village the khot had fees varying from 2s, to 16,$. (Be. 1 - 8). 
Like the accountant they could claim a cocoanut at each wedding and pay the village 
craftsmen less than the market labour rate. Bom. Rev. Bee. 225 of 1851 268 269 

® Mr. Chaplin, Bom. Bev. Bee. 16 of 1821, 518, 519. People were entirely at the 
Mots mercy for there were few accountants, hulkarnis, to check the village papers. 
Mr. H. P, Felly, Collector, 18th December 1820 ; Bev. Bee. 16 of 1821, 318, 319, 327, 
So also Mr. Dowell (1829) says : ‘When a peasant-held village becomes rented the 
accountant loses his place.’ Boin. Bev. Bee. 225 of 1851, 266. 

® Mr. Dunlop, 31st December 1822; Bom. Bev. Eec. 64 of 1823, 238. The old 
settlement was made in 1698 by Ganu B^m an officer of the Vjidi government. Each 
field was rated at a certain amount, kumla, of grain. Since 1698 occasional additions 
or deductions had been made, but there had been no general revision, Mr, Beid. 6th 
December 1828, Lithog, Papers, 9, 10, 
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cesses bad^ from time to time^ been added. They were distributed 
by tlie Tillage managers on eacb estate in proportion to its produce 
and to tbe owner's condition. The Vadi and Kolbapur govern- 
ments sometimes took tbe rental in kind and sometimes in money.^ 
Over tbe rest of tbe district tbe government demand was fixed 
according to certain acre;, higlidvni, rates supplemented by tbe levy 
of cesses and taxes. In theory tbe acre rates should have been 
revised by a survey about once in seven years.^ In practice, in 
some parts for fifteen and in other parts for fifty years, no survey 
had been made. Instead of a fr*esh survey tbe government 
officers bad more or less arbitrarily increased tbe village rental so 
that in many places tbe rates were very unequal.^ The supplemental 
cesses and taxes, varying in the different sub-divisions, were in 
each sub-division fairly uniform^ bearing a certain fixed proportion, 
usually about one -half, to tbe original rental.'^ The original rental 
was taken part in grain and part in money. The cash share was 
calculated either at an enhanced fixed conversion price or at a more 
moderate but regulated rate.® Of tbe supplemental cesses and 
taxes, pattis, some were levied in money and some in grain. 
Among tbe grain cesses some were commuted for a money payment.^ 
Tbe share of the rental taken in grain was received at tbe govern- 
ment granaries, dcisttins, and sold by auction.® 

In peasant-held, fcidcirgi, villages tbe records were kept by tbe 
accountant, JviolJvcivtzi'j in tbe same way as in tbe Deccan. In rented 
khoti, villages the kJiot kept tbe accounts showing only the Govern- 
ment original demand and the cesses. This, whatever he mioht 
have levied fr^om bis tenants, he entered regularly and uniformly 
every year. Government did not know what the tenant paid or 
whether tbe khot gained or lost by tbe farm. In mixed villages 
psS'Sant holders, dhaTekciviSy paid direct to Government, and in 
Government accounts tbe rental of their lands was kept distinct 
from the rental of the s lands. The accountant kept a note of tbe 
peasant-held land and the khot kept a note of tbe rest.^ At the time 
ot conquest village accounts were in the greatest disorder. Tbe 
entries, on loose slips of paper, left openings for all sorts of frand.^^ 
Ungmally lew and simple, grain commutation and fresh cesses had 


I Mr. Reid (1828), Lithog. Papers 9, 10. 

; 16 of 1821, 321. 

A ,(1628), Lithog, Papers 3, 4, 13. 

r- (1821), Bom. Rev. Rec. 16 of 1821, 511 

I Mr. Reid (1828), Litiiog. Papers, 6-8. 

Mp Chaplin (1821), Bom. Rev. Rec. 16 of 1821,517, Mr Reid /1898\ fira 

» Mr. ChapHn, Bom, Rev, Rec 16 of 182^ Papers, 11, 12. 

Rec. 121 of 1825, 21. In former snrvevs Mr. Dunlop, Bom. Rev, 
dUreharis, 'Were entered in their own names TWa Peasant holders, 

entered in the name Wongmg to the hhoi were 

Mr. Dunlop, 15th August 1824 ; Bom. Rev, Rec. 121 of 1825, 54, 55. 
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■ ^ Mr. Dunlop, 15th Aup?*; 
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of 1821, 312-318. 
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made tl.e_ entries complicated beyond measure.* Tbe labour of 
keeping the accounts of a moderately sized village was enormous. 
It was almost bopelep to trace thieving or fraud. Though thev 
were free from fractions, so complicated were the entries that only 
practised accountants could make them out. It was hopeless for the 
peasants to try to understand them.® 

• were four classes of landholders, grantees of estates, 

%namdars, village renters and managers, hhots, peasant holders, 
kuLarags and dharehans, and tenants, avdhelis. There were many 
grantees of villages, indmddrs and saranjdmddrs, whose cultivatorl 
were either peasant holders, dhdrekans, or tenants-at-will, ardhelis. 
Ike grantees were continued in their former position standing in 
the same relation to the cultivators as Government did in oSier 
Tillages, merely receiving what but for the spontaneous action of 
alienation Government would itself, have collected.® 

. village renters and managers, khots, were a special class Both 
directly as village managers, and through their close connection with 
j.i“® V *'®*^®****® officers,® the khots were so completely masters 
o he district records that the early British officers were baffled and 
bauked in their attempts to settle their relations to Government 
and to the different classes of under-holders. Of the village farmers 
or renters, at the beginning of British rule, some had and others 
ad not title deeds, sanads. The original grants date from the reign 
of Yusuf Adil Shah (1489-1510) of Biiapur,7 and show that they were 
in some cases made with the object of restoring the villages to 
prosperity.® Only a small proportion of the hhots represented the 
olders ot the original grants. Grantee hhots were found only in the 
between the Bankot and Kh4repatan rivers. hTorth of 
the Bankot river no khots held grants.® In the extreme south near 
Malvan there were (1818) no hhots.^o From Malvan north to the 
^harepatan river the hhots had either gained possession by mortgage 
from the peasant proprietors, or they were the representatives of 


3 *21 of 1826, 58. » Ditto. 15. 

of 182f’ ^2^318®^^ Collector to Gov. 537, 18th December 1820 ; Bom. Eev. JEtoo. 16 

* Much of the materials for this account of the hhots has been taken from Mr E T 
Candy s oommlation. Bom. Gov. Sel., New Series, OXXXIV. ’ ‘ 

of 1^ the^offleers of the district were connected with the hkots. Bom. Eev. Eea 211 

■ .T renter. In one of the oldest deeds hhot and 

CTXiay 13^ are vsed as synonymous. Mr. Dunlop (1824) ; Bom. Gov. Sel, 

**^*'“’,2*®* Jlo®^embp 1821 ; Bom. Eev. Eec. 16 of 1821, 619, 520. Mr. Felly 
says it IS believed that they were introduced at the time of 
^ov? ]^^95') correct account (see 

® ^ate that the village was nearly waste and the people peti^ 

tioned for a Mot. Mr. Candy in Gov. Sel, New Series, OXXXIV. 5. ^ 

4 . 1 , • Konkan wrote Mr. Chaplin in 1820 (Bom. Gov. Sel OXXXIV. 2), 

tne right of a Mot to hereditary succession either never existed or had been entirelv 
disregarded. To the dder inhabitants of north Konkan, wrote Mr. Felly in 1819 
(JSoin. b-ov. Sel OXXXIV . 1), the khot is purely a contractor. To them the idea of an 
■hereditary contractor is ridiculous, 

Mr. Hale (1813-1818), Bom. Gov. Sel OXXXIV. 6. 
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farmers to whom, about the middle of the eighteenth century, certain 
villages had been rented. None of them seem to have held deeds.' 
Among grantee hhots were many whosQ title was of later date 
than the times of the Bijapur kings. Some held under Mo»hal 
(1690-1720), others under Maratha (1750-1818) grants, and the deeds 
of a thii d class passed by local, sithhco or officers were under 

the Peshwa held to give no certain rights.^ When the British first 
took the Konkan, it was thought by some that certain hhots, who 
held sctnctds or title deeds, were entitled to special hereditary rights 
and privileges not possessed by those hhots who simply passed an 
agreement from year to year. In practice, however, the British 
Government have never seen reason to make any distinction between 
those Mots who can and those who cannot produce documents 
relatmg to or confirmatory of their occupation of these villages. 
Some few of these deeds are no doubt real title deeds, but many of 
^em are merely decisions by the Peshwa’s and other courts on 
■disputes between different claimants.® 


The Mots had hereditary rights as village renters and managers ^ 
Mow far they had proprietary rights was doubtful.® The khot was 


242. Of the southern Hots even those 
Bom. Gov. sSfcffilvf 8^ position were, according to Mr. Dunlop, ‘pure farmers’, 

district was farmed to 
predecessors, granted. Deeds for 
T Mr- Dunlop, 31st December 

1822 , Bom. Kev. Bee. 64 of 1823, 244. According to Major Jervis (Konkan 77) 

3 Mr. A. T. Crawford, 0. S. 

^ Vatanddr hhots claim an hereditary and indefeasible right and under the late 
sometimes sold their offices. llr. Chaplin, Bom. Kev. 

Peliv December 18 ' 1 qon questioned that the villages are farmed. Mr. 

reuy, December 18, 1820 ; Bom. Eev. Bee. 16 of 1821, 321. Whatever their orioin 

Bom. §^7ECT.°]Ree®^ rf 182lfm right of farm. Mr. Chapfin, 

ChaMh^ vffliomdar i/wfe -svere farmers of the rent of the village. Mr. 

tarv risht in ' the 619. Without a deed a hhot has no proprie- 

C^xW Si in TazuhM's case (1866), Bom. Gov.^Sel. 

soil it must be held that^Tio contains words expressly granting the ownership of the 
K Sports VI^ It (Bo'nba/ High 

K Tln•^>l^Tlfr tillage, to pay the Government revenue, and to live hapuilv. There 

The oS'deed 

district, (Bom fn disallowed by the manager of the 

CanSn ^ I^e^ters to Directors, Vol. 18, 

to be projectors of their villaffe.^fRnT5!*^p *tt ®”*ieh officers imagined the hhots 

Oov. SeCCXH^ 85) i^uS,fc+^T- C“3y says (Bom. 

^t the khot had some riSi^“ Aa7 old records mght be.made to show 

m the passages quoted ^nve right. As far as has been traced Government, as 

consider the®IU a propriSTr! the first, careful neither to style nor to 
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not only tlie farmer of tlie revenue, lie was also a Government officer 
bound to perform certain duties, to^ conciliate- and.' superintend the 
cultivators, and to help the Government in collecting the revenue 
and distributing the Government demand.^' The great power which 
the Jehofs position, as renter and manager of' the village, gave him 
was limited on the one hand by the right of Government to increase- 
the village rental and oust the hhot if he refused: to pay,^ and on the 
other hand by the custom of the country which prevented' the hhot 
from recovering from the bulk of the villagers more than a certaim 
share of the produce.® 

Khots were' of all castes^ but chiefly Musalmans, Marathas, Parbhus,. 
and Brahmans. The original hliots were in most cases Marathas or 
Musalmans. The Brahmans were chiefly new men who had come tov 
the front in the latter part of the ^eighteenth century in the years 
of Brahman power and Brahman misrule.^ Of all conditions, hhots 
as a class were rich, and from their- connection with the native- 
district officers very powerful.® 

The early British officers divided the under-holders into two 
main classes, peasant holders, huldrags- or dhdreharisy and tenants^ 
ardhelis. The lands of peasant holders were entered in their own- 
names, those of tenants in the khofs name. Peasant holders kept 
their land on almost the same terms as the Deccan mirdsddrs,^' 
The right of the peasant holders to their land was admitted. 
Except at a new survey their rent was not liable to be raised.^" 
Those in the south of the district,, where the khots had little power,- 
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^ Jervis’ Konkan, 74-79. Wken a Mot died without heirs Government handed- 
over his offioe to a new family charging the new Mot a fine or succession fee. Lieut.. 
DoweU, 1st November 1829 ; Bom. Rev. Rec. 225 of 1851, 266. 

2 In the oldest (1595) collection of Moii papers a case is cited in which a village 
was taken from a Mot and given to another on his agreeing to pay a larger sumi 
(Bom. Gov.- Sel. CXXXIV. IS). Mr. Turquand (1857) (ditto 4) states that the Peshwa 
transferred Moti villages without the Mots^ consent. But on agreeing to pay the 
enhanced rental the Mot would seem, to have always been allowed to resume his 
management (see Bom.- Gov, Sel, CXXXIV. 4, 13, 33). He was not stripped of his 
Motship unless he passed a formal deed, beddva paira. Government had the power 
to enhance its demand on the introduction of a fresh survey. Fresh surveys were 
originally made once in six or eight years. (Mr. Chaplin, 1820, in B6m.Gov. Sel, 
CXXXIV. 34). But as described above, under the Peshwa it was usual to enhance 
the demand by agreement and without any survey. (See above, p. 218). 

3 Mr. Pelly (1819) says the lower class of tenants generally pay one-half of the 
produce. To oust a regularly paying tenant would be thought a hardship. (Bom. Gov. 
Sel. CXXXIV. 11). Mr. Chaplin also notices one-half the produce as a limit. (Ditto 12). 

4 Mr. Chaplin (1821) and Mr. Dowell (1829) in Bom. Gov, Sel. CXXXIV ; see also 
Bom. Rev. Rec. 16 of 1821, 519. Villages under Mar4tha Mots did not flourish. Mr, 
Dowell (1829) cites the case of a chief M6i5 of the village of Ori spending some years 
in Sd^tjira on 4^. (Rs. 2) a month taking care of a Brahman’s turban and shoes. The 
family was so poor that they could not raise 30s. (Rs. 15) to rebuild their house. 1st 
November 1829, Rev. Rec. 225 of 1851, 258. 

® The Mots are of almost every caste and condition in life. Some are poor 
peasants, some are men of wealth and intelligence. Bom. Gov. Sel. II. 2. 

® Lieut. Dowell (1829), Bom. Rev. Rec. 225 of 1851, 259. One point of difiference 
seems to have been that it was doubtful whether the Ratn4.giri peasant holders had 
the right to sell their land. Jervis’ Konkan, 78. Mr. Pelly (1818) said it was 
generally believed he could dispose of his property. Bom. Rfev. Rec, 16 of 1821,. 314. 

^ Mr^ Chaplin, 1821, Bom, Rev. Rec, 16 of 1821, 515* 
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were (1822) consulted by their vilkg-e managers before any new 
cess was levied. Each, with a yoice in the village management had 
a sense of his own consequence and felt himself of importance and 
respected. They were the best class in the country.^ Besides the 
peasant holders from whom the Goyernment assessment only was 
recovered there were some bodies of reduced peasant holders who 
had agreed to pay the khot something more than the . Government 
demand. These holders, from paying this additional demand, were 
known as daspaikans, who on every khandi paid an extra Rs 10 
didpaikaris who paid one and a half instead of one man and 
dufatkans who paid two instead of one man? From men of 

‘if ""iT! labour tax, 

^h yeth. J}he rest of the cultivators were grouped by the first 

British officers under the general head of half-crop payers, ardhelis. 
Among these they believed there" were some from whom the khot 
could not_ take more than a fixed amount and whom to oust would 

i® 7 1 safegi^ird was the fear of 

the Ailioi that if he extorted too much the land would be thrown un.« 
The early officers admitted that the khots had baffled their attempts 
to find out the true position of their tenants. They were stronHy 
impressed with the need of a survey.® Unless a register was kfpt 
the rights of the tenant must fall from want of suiiport.^ 

In two respects the system in force at the beginning of British rule 
was a success. Under it all the arable land of the district had been 
brought under tillage,® and the revenue was realised with ease and 
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witlLOut remissions.^ As a class the Jchots were well off. The more 
respectable were men of capital who laid out money in bringing* 
new land under tillage.^ The best lands in central Eatn%iri had 
been recovered by extensive embankments from the sea.^ Of the 
peasant holders some were in distress^ others were substantial 
farmers.^ The half-crop tenants had two safeguards against the 
khofs oppression : the fear that if too much was asked the land 
would lie wastOj and the right of appeal to Government against over- 
exaction. The scarcity of waste land and the power of the khot 
to seize the house and goods of any tenant who left his village/ 
and to transfer to the village he went to the share of the 
Government demand the tenant had formerly paid^ made the first 
safeguard of little use.® With the help of the custom that the khot’s 
demand was not to go beyond one-half of the crop, the appeal to 
the Government was of some pmctical value. ^ Still it was very 
hard for his tenants to combine against a khot and they were (1819) 
generally deep in his debt and wholly at his mercy.® 

In every respect, in spirit, intelligence, and comfort, the half-crop 
tenants were far below the people of Gujarat and the Deccan.® Among 
them a man wearing a decent turban or ever so coarse a dress 
attracted attention as being above the lower orders/® No money 
passed (1821) among them. The khot advanced grain for seed and 
food and in return took their ci’ops. In a khofs village it was rare 
to see a rupee in a tenant^s hand. In the deepest poverty, almost 
in villanage, they looked to the khot as their sole master and 


make oil and feed cattle. Little gram and not much wheat was planted. The whole 
of the rice lands were flooded in the rains. As in Bombay the rice was sometimes 
sown broadcast, but generally in beds and afterwards planted out. Rice lands 
were, according to quality, assessed at dijfferent rates. The best grew sugarcane, 
turmeric, and ginger. Some small watered tracts yielded double crops. Mr, Pellv 
(1820), Bom. Rev. Rec. 16 of 1821, 328, 329. 

/Mr. Felly (1819), Bom. Gov. Sel. OXXXIV. 5. Except in cases of extreme 
distress, neither in rented nor in peasant-held villages were remissions allowed, Mr. 
Chaplin (1821), Bom, Rev. Rec. 16 of 1821, 513. 

2 Mr. Felly (1820), Bom. Rev. Bee, 16 of 1821, 319, 320. 

2 Mr. Dunlop (1822), Bom. Rev. Rec. 64 of 1823, 255. 

^ Mr. Chaplin (1821), Bom. Rev. Rec. 16 of 1821, 523, 

® The khots (1828) claimed the houses, and in some cases even the cattle and 
stock of cultivators, who, having settled in their village, might retire to another. 
Mr. Reid, Bom. Rev. Rec. 211 of 1828, 192. 

^ This practice was knov/n as dhclrdhdd. The effect, says Mr. Reid (1828), was 
that the khot felt no interest in conciliating his tenants or in making them easy and 
contented. Bom. Rev. Rec. 211 of 1828, 190-192. 

^ Mr. Dunlop (1822) says the practice of former governments authorizes ours in 
establishing rates to restrain the exactions of khots. Bom, Rev. Rec. 64 of 1823, 247. 
So Mr. Turquand (1857) says the Feshwa occasionally interfered (Bom. Gov. Sel. 
CXXXIY. 4) ; and the Joint Judge in Tazubdi’s case (1866) speaks of the Feshwa 
removing a khot for oppressing the cultivators. 

8 Mr. Felly, Bom. Gov. Sel. CXXXIV. 10. XJndisi>uted rights were (1819) fraudu- 
lently withhei-d by the khots. One great cause of the success of the khots'' encroach- 
ments was the trifling amount each individual was called on to pay. It bore no 
proportion to the expense and trouble of making a complaint. (Mr. Dunlop, 31st 
December 1822, Born. Rev. Rec. 64 of 1822, 247). At the time of the conquest, writes 
Mr, Crawford (28th December 1873), population had increased and all the arable area 
was tilled. The khot could get what terms he pleased. He no longer hesitated to 
rackrent, and was sometimes able even to oust his tenants. 

^ Mr. Chaplin (1821), Bom, Rev, Rec. 16 of 1821, 522. 

Mr. Felly (1820), Bom. Rev. Rec. 10 of 1821, 343. 
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landlord.! A gi’eafc number could not afford themselves or their 
families the luxury of a full meal of any sort of grain even once a 
day.2 Too listless to grow vegetables, they preferred trusting to 
forest produce, gathering firewood, gallnuts hi/rdds, and red flowers 
dhayti. From those and occasional labour hire, they boucrM their 
blankets and other scanty clothing.'* ° 

The early British officers made no change in the system of fixing 
and gathering the revenue. At first (2,5th August 1818) the 
Collector, Mr. Felly, suggested that the district should as soon as 
possible be surveyed.'* Afterwards a fuller knowledge of the 
distressed state of the country led him to advi.se delay. The revenue 
of the year (1819-20) showed'an increa.se of .£33,201 (Rs. 3,32,010) on 
the amount realised in the year before. O’liis was due to no rise in 
the rate of rents. Grain was dear and the prices fetched at the 
government auction sales were much higher than was expected. 
Ihe mode of collecting the land revenue was in no way changed. 
It was taken in kind according to the ancient cu.storn of the Konkan.^ 
Next year (1820) Mr. Felly recommended that native surveyor's 
should be brought from the Habishn, and under the Collector’s 
superintendence, one or two sub-divisions should be surveyed and 
settled for five_ years. Mr. Felly was strongly of opinion that 
except in removing oppressive and improper imposts and correcting 
abuses, for a few years in revenue matters local customs, shirastds, 
should be closely followed. The land could be measured, classed, 
and assessed accordingto usage. The landholders would gain because 
the Government demand from each would become clearly known 
and easily found out, and the appointment of village accountants 
would gi-adually give a knowledge of the true position of the hhots 
and help Government to recover rights then fraudulently withheld.® 
Government agreed with Mr. Felly that there could be no doubt of 
the obiectionable tendency of the khoti system and of the need of 
curtailing the hhofs authority and subjecting him to control.*’ Before 
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other changes were made the number of rented, hhoti and peasant- 
held^ huldrgi, villages should be recorded and an inquiry made into 
the^ rights of the diifferent classes of landholders,^ As regards 
a village staff, Government were of opinion that while the Jchot 
was the fittest agent for police and revenue duties, it was of great 
importance to introduce the office of village accountant.^ To 
improve the village watch it was proposed that bands of Eamoshis 
should be entertained.^ Mr. Felly’s (1 6th December 1820) proposed 
commutation scale for the grain rental was also sanctioned.^ 

During this year (1820) Ratn^iri was visited by a destructive 
attack of cholera that from one end of the district to the other 
daily carried off numbers. Besides from this epidemic the district 
suffered severely. In May a storm of wind and rain caused great 
damage by land and sea. Between Anjanvel and Goa about 
forty coasting vessels were totally wrecked, and at Rajapur, about 
£10,000 (Es. 1,00,000) of property, including' niucli Government 
gram, was washed away by the rise of the river. In the south the 
dams of two large ponds, Kumbharmat and Dhmnapur near Md,lvan, 
hurst, and at the salt works much damage was done. Eemissions 
to the amount of _ £319 (Rs. 3190) were granted.® In 1821, 
though the Eamoshis and Mangs were less troublesome than some 
years before, gang robberies, believed to be the work of discharged 
fort garrisons, were very distressing.® Mr. Blphinstone, when on tour 
inEatnfi^riin 1823, was impressed with the loud complaints against 
the English Government. The bad feeling was, he thought, due to 
the Brahmans yho had supplied almost all of the Peshwa's civil and 
many of his military officers, and whose priests greatly missed Bdii 
Eao’s lavish bounty.^ As hhots the Brahmans had almost unlimited 
power and their habits of business and intrigue gave them such an 
influence that they made the common people adopt views most 
opposed to their real interests.® Mr. Elphinstone strongly advocated 
the establishment of village accountants, and the conversion of 
rented, khotij into peasant-held, hulcoygif villages. Though so old 
an institution the khots caused the bitterest discontent. Their 
arbitrary exactions and their demand of one day's work in eight 
were the subject of common complaint. Consistent with the khots* 
rights every measure should be taken to raise the villagers out of 
their thraldom. A survey would be very difficult. The khots 


1 Bom. Gov. Letter, 28th June 1821 ; Bom. Rev. Eec. 16 of 1821, 498 499 

2 Bom. Rev. Bee. 16 of 1821, 486, 486, 489. Their wish that a staff of village 
accountants should be appointed had already been brought to the notice of the district 
officers. Gov. Res. 18tn November 1820 : Ditto, 486. 

® Bom, Rev. Rec. 16 of 1821, 487. 

^ The rates were for the JcJiandi of sweet rice £2 2s, to £2 8s. (Rs, 21 -Rs, 24), for 
ndglt £2 4s. M, to £2 14s. (Rs. 22 as. 2 - Rs. 27), and for vari £1 14s, 3d to £2 
(Rs. 17 as* 2 - Rs. 20). These rates at first fixed for the south were afterwards extended 
to the whole district. Bom. Rev, Rec. 16 of 1821,535,541. According to Mr, Gibson 
these rates were in some sub-divisions fifty per cent higher than the (3d rates 

5 Mr. Belly (1820), Bom, Rev. Rec. 16 of 1821, 687, 688, 697. 

6 Bom. Gov. Letter, 28th June 1821; Rev. Rec. 16 of 1821, 503. 

^ B4ji Rdo used to send £50,000 (Rs. 5,00,000) a year in charity into the south 
Konkau. Government to the Directors, 5th November 1823 ; Bom. Rev. Rec. 17 of 
1823, 84. 

® Gov, to the Directors, Bow* Rev, Eec, 17 of 1823, 85. 
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of lv 0 oping’ villago accoiiii.ts liad sliown tliat tliougli most villagos 
in tliG district liad nominally an accoTintant^ tlie dutios woro 
vory carelessly done. The members of the accountants^ families 
generally arranged among themselves to hold the office in turn. 
And so it happened that the village accountant was often a man 
from Sindia s or Holhar’s court utterly ignorant of the village^ 
never visiting it except when, perhaps once in fifteen years, his turn 
came. Nor was their work supervised, for the office of divisional 
accountant, d/Bslip^cindB^ was, as a rule, in the hands of the village 
accountant's familyd Each family should, said Mr. Dunlop, be 
called on to choose one of their number for the constant exercise of 
the duty, 2 and instead of on loose leaves the accounts should be kept 
in regular books. Accountants were g’reatly needed as a check on 
the Jehots. One great source of hhot exactions was the mixing of 
public and private claims. If a cultivator showed that he had been 
called on to pay more than he ought, the hhot was never at a loss. 
The excess was said to have been taken on account of some old debt 
or other private transaction. Tke khots would oppose the change ; 
but this could not be helped. Without village accountants 
remissions were useless. Attempts to better the state of the people 
only went to enrich the Idiots? 

In some ways the change of Government pressed heavily on the 
district. The large amount of savings and pensions that used to 
flow into it from officers in the Peshwa's service ceased, and instead 
of consignments of treasure from Poona for the support of the 
gamsons much of the revenue was sent to Bombay.^ At first 
neither the revenue nor the judicial coui’ts worked well. In the 
revenue courts there were no records from which the people's claims 
could be tested. They made frequent complaints, but they did not 
pomote their interests by complaining. It was generally better 
for^them to submit to imposition.^ To get to the judicial court, 
Qjddlcity w8jS, from many parts of the district, a long* journey. 
Without a small stock of ready money the journey could not be 
m.ade, and as many of the people had no cash and no means of raising 
cash, the new system opened a way for fraud and oppression and 
pressed hardly on the poor.® On the other hand the demand 
for unpaid labour was stopped, grievances were redressed, and 
several of the ^ most ' oppressive and unpopular cesses remitted. 
Though unquestionably improved the people were still very badly 
off, many of them eking out a living by gathering forest produce.^ 
Without proper village establishments and equal assessments there 
was little hope of lasting improvement.® 

On this report of Mr. Dunlop's, Government (10th January 1825) 
decided, that though the khofs claim to an hereditary right in every 
thing in the village had always been disallowed, they had an 


1 Mr. Dunlop, 15tli August 1824; Bom. Eev. Eec. 121 of 1825, 47, 48. 

2 Bom. Eev. Eec. 121 of 1825, 49, 50. 3 Ditto, 33, 34. 

^ Mr. Dimlop, Bom. Eev. Eec. 321 of 1825, 78. ^ Ditto, 32. « Ditto, 85-88. 

7 Ditto, 79-81. 3 Ditto, 79. ^ ^ 
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holders. Instead of occasionally hinting at a claim, to land’ not in the 
hands of peasant holders^ the Miot^ now openly avowed and maintained 
their claim to proprietary rightsd Meanwhile two despatches (4th 
May 1825^ 23rd May 1827) came from the Court of Directors* 
dwelling strongly on the degraded state of the people and on^ the 
right and duty of G.overnment to protect them from the hhofs 
exactions.^ The result of this strong expression of the views of the 
Home Government was twofold. An attempt was made to change 
rented into peasant-held villages^ and a survey of the Ratn%iri 
sub-division was begun. The introduction into khoti villages of a. 
peasant-holdingj mirdsiy system recommended by Government was 
not found practicable.^ At the same timej many villages in the- 
northern sub-division S;, formerly rented^ were resumed and managed 
by Government through the ag^ency of village accountants. In these 
villages the attempt was made to •raise the tenants to the level of 
peasant holders. But they were so poor that they preferred having 
a man of capital between them and Government, who would advance- 
them the petty sums they wanted and help them in their, tillage.'-’ 
Still the inquiries then made brought to light the important fact 


1 Mr. Pvei<3, 26th Augii^jt 1S2S ; Bom. Rev. Rec. 211 of 1828, 174, 175, and 176- 179. 

2 In reply to the early accounts (23rd February and 27th November 1822) of the 
state of Ratndgiri the Court of Directors wrote (4th May 1825) : We can by no means 
rest satisfied that the interests of the villagers or of any portion of them should remain 
without protection against the exactions of such a class of men as the hhots. We 
I'ecommend it to you in a most particular manner not only to ascertain and protect the 
existing rights, of the peasants, but to ameliorate their situation, and relieve them frorun 
any claims which operate upon them severely or oppressively. If any privileges of the 
hhots are inconsistent with the required arrangements, it may be equitable to allow, 
compensation for the loss of even a hurtful privilege, the right to which is well 
established or of long standing. But in all cases it is necessary to put an end to the 
causes of abuse and to powers which can be exercised only to the disadvantage of the 
community. (Court’s Letters (Bom. Rev. Rec. 1825-1827), 5, 7). Again in reply to 
Bombay Government letter 5th November 1823, the Court wrote (23rd May 1827) : 
The grand evil in the south Konkan is the undue power of those headmen of villages, 
called hhots. By their exactions in the way both of money and labour, and probably 
also by other methods of ojjpression, the cultivators are reduced to a state little better 
than slavery. It is the natural consequence of this oppression that the people’s 
character is degraded, and that they should be addicted to drunkenness, idleness, and 
lying. The first step to improvement is to protect the cultivators . The demands on. 
the cultivators should be defined and this both for demands on their labour and on their 
money. (Govei'nment should eftectually infcerfex’e to ensure the due limitation>as well 
as the exact definition of the demand. (Court’s Letters, Bom. Rev. Rec, 5 (1825-1827), 
107-110). Again (14th November 1827) they said : The exposure of the cultivators to 
constant pillage is ruining the country. The rights of the people as established by 
their own customs shouM be ascertained and they should be protected in their exercise. 
(Court’s Letters (Bom, Rev. Rec. 1825-1827), 5, 258-260). These and the letter of 6th 
August 1828, which gives no details, are the only despatches between 1825 and 1828 
traced in the Bombay Records. But other more definite orders would seem to have 
been received to reinstate the reduced peasant holders of Suvarndurg in their original 
position. See Bom. Gov. Letter 1907 of 1828, 12, in Bom. Gov. Sel. CXXXIV". 17. 

3 Mr. Reid, 26th August 1828 ; Bom. Rev. Rec. 211 of 1828, 176. At the same 
time the people of the peasant-held villages near the coast were so much better off 
than those of rented villages, that Mr. Reid regretted that the peasant tenure was 
not prevalent throughout the country. Ditto, 175. 

4 Mr. Reid, 26th August 1828 ; Rev. Rec. 211 of 1828, 183, 184. These villages 
%vould seem to have been all north of the Banket creek. The hhot who was thus 
preferred by the people to the direct system was not the type of khot who claimed 
hereditary rights. They were farmers to whom the villages were rented annually or 
for a term of years. 
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that the hhofs tenants were not all yearly tenants or shifting 
labourers^ that there was a class of peasant holders reduced by the 
encroachments of khotsy who had for years tilled their lields on paying 
the hhot a fixed part of the produce. With an hereditary right to their 
fields these tenants were not liable to be ousted so long as they paid 
their share of the produce. It was this class of men whose rights 
had from the first been so carefully concealed by the hliots and 
fe/to^-connected district oflicerS;, and wdio^ since the Goveruinent 
resolution of 1825^ had suffered still more by the rough classification 
of all half-crop payers, ardhelisy as shifting labourei’s without 
occupancy rights.^ To define and secure the rights of these occupancy 
holders Mr. Reid strongly advised a fresh survey. 

In 1827 Lieut. Dowell, with a feAV native surveyors, was appointed 
to survey the Ratnagiri sub-division. In this survey the acre, equal 
to one and a quarter higJids, w^as made the unit of measurement. In 
other respects the Peshwa^s system of measuring and classifying was 
not changed. In the places first surveyed the chain and cross staff 
were tried. But as the ground was waving and the fields were small, 
the old plan of measuring lengths and breadths by rods, Mthisy^ Ij 
was afterwards adopted, with this difference, that instead of being 
thrown over the arm, the rod was laid flat on the ground. The | 
former classification of soils was well suited to the country, and was 
continued unchanged. The rice land was divided into twenty-two ^ 
sorts each with a distinct name and paying a special grain assess- 
ment. The uplands, varkasy wmre either hill or level. The hill 
uplands were lightly assessed, each of the fourteen hill grains ’ 
paying a different rate. Under the name of customary discount, 
vaja shirastdiady deductions from the actual area of rice and uplands ' 
were made on the same scale as in Annaji DattiTs survey. All ; 
the measurements were recorded and the areas of the fields and ^ 
their boundaries entered in a village ledger, hhatdvni. Maps were 
prepared showing the relative position of the fields and villages on. the 
scale of 200 feet to an inch and of five inches to a mile. The survey 
extended to all the villages now in the Ratnagiri and Sangameshvar 
sub-divisions and the petty divisions of Saitavda and Lanja. The ; 
records of the new assessment of several villag'es were ready by the 
end of 1 829, but owing to the difficulty of fixing the Jehof s rights, s 
the settlement was not carried out, and in 1830, suiwey operations 
were stopped. ® Like Mr. Reid^s inquiries, Mr. DowelFs researches 
into the details of the actual tenure of land‘d seiwed to show how 
important a class of villagers held a position between peasant holders 
and yearly tenants. The lands in a rented, khotiy village were 


Mr. Reid, 1828; Rev. Rec. 211 of 1828, 176-179. 

" The old Maratha rod of 9 feet 4*37 inches was increased to 10 feet 5*11 inches, so 
that as was the case with the 400 square kdthis might go to the acre. 

Sel. OXXXIV. 20) says the survey 

™ volumes the results of his inquiries, 

beWeen NoTember 1829 and May 1830, from all kinds of people. His opinion is 
entitled to great weight. Mr. Candy, Bom. Gov. Sel, CXXXIV, 21, 29. ^ 
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partly divided among the villagers, partly undivided. The divided 
lands were held partly by members of the khot’s family, partly by 
peasant lioldei's. I liese hereditary cultivators^ vatanddr Itarclds, were 
the descendants of original peasant holders, dkdrekaris, who had 
come under the power of the Ichot and paid him rent. Of all castes 
but chiefly Kunbis, they formed the bulk of the people. Each 
family, or cluster of houses, bore the same name, tilled a fixed 
shaie of upland, and manag'ed the crops and fallows without 
reference to the khot. At seed time the Ichot went round and 
examined the fields, and at harvest he again went round and gathered 
his dues. ° 

As a rule a tenant, karda, who paid his rent could not be ousted 
by the hhoi, nor so long as he tilled the usual share, could the khot 
or any other tenant cultivate within his bounds. If a Mot wished 
to oust a troublesome tenant, his only means was to assess his fields 
above what he could pay. If a tenant’s family fell sick, so that part 
of his lands were waste, the khot might give them to a stranger to 
till or ho might divide the waste part among the noighbourino- 
tenants. _ When, even after many years, the tenant’s family became 
able to till their lands they might oust the new tenants. If the 
family never returned, their land becaino deserted, gayal, and lapsed 
to the khot. The undivided land, generally the poorest uplands and 
not more than a quarter of the village area, was called common 
gdvtic. Its tillage was, under the khot, carried on partly by villa'i-ers" 
but more often by strangers.* Even among the stranger peasants 
all were not shifting labourers. Some,, though they held no land in 
the village, were hereditary holders, vatanddr kardm, in a villao’e 
close by. The tillers of common lands were like Eeccan tij)Tis 
the khotfi standing in the place of Government. The cultivators 
undex the Ichot both holdei’s, kcivdccsy and waste tillers, hddhchuTisj 
were called^ half or third px’oduce payers, anlhelis or tirdhelis. 

I he shaie of the pi’oduce due fi*om them to the was fixed eveiw 
year by agreement between the khot and the cultivator. A few 
days before Harvest they wmnt together round the fields, estimated 
the produce of each field, and after haggling over it, agveed to the 
quantity to be paid.^ When, as often happened, the khot and the 
cultivator could not agree they chose a jury, tirhcUi, of the chief 
villagers. The only check the cultivator had on the khot was his 
recollection of the agreement made. In cases of poverty or loss the 
Mint remitted a little revenue. In bad seasons the loss fell on the 
k/mZ, and the khot gained by Government remissions. The tillage in 
khoti villages was poor, as, under the system of yearly estimate^ the 
people had little motive to make improvements.® ’ 

A 11 ® either called waste tillers, hddlieharU, or outsiders, dulandis. 

All waste tillers, ocvdhekarts, were not shifting labourers or yearly tenants. Many of 
them had been settled for generations in the same village and had been given occupancy 
privileges. See Bom. Gov. Sel. CXXXIV. 25. r j 

» The assumed share of the Hoiyaried in uplands from f to J ; in rice land it was 
about i. d ho cultivator had from his share to pay the fees due to the village ser- 
yaitts, mJim' myl gurav,j.nd meet the cost of the yearly sacrifices, Mr. Dowell (1829) 
in Bom. Gov, Sel. II. 12. v ^ ^ 

3 Dowell in Bom, Gov. Sel. 11, 12, 
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_ On tlie whole the result was to show that even in rented, khoti 
villages, except the small area of common, gdvik, and of deserted^ 
gaydl, land which was managed by the khot, the land was divided 
among, and held in perpetuity by, pei'manent cultivators, kardds 
whom the khot had no right to dispossess and from whom he could 
exact no more than the recognized share of the produce and some 
additional cesses according to the usage of the village^ 

hTo action would seem to have been taken on Mr. Dowell’s survey 
report, _ and the survey was not extended beyond the Ratnaoiri 
sub-division. But his inquiries had shovm that a large body of the 
khot’s tenants had customary or occupancy rights, and the practice 
was introduced of renewing the grant of the village to the khot only 
on condition of his promise not to act oppressively and to respect 
the villagers’ rights.^ 

^ Between 1830 and 1840 the district officers held the most opposed 
views regarding the position of the khot. In 1833 a village was 
rented to a khot under a deed giving much wider rights than those 
granted in the old Musalmfo and Maratha deeds.® About the same 
time (1835), Major Jervis was doing his utmost to prove that the 
khots had no proprietary rights, and that of late years they had gained 
powers over the cultivators to which they had no claim, and been 
freed from services they were bound to perform.^ Two years later Mr. 
Glass the Collector (5th May 1887) supported the view that in purely 


Candy (Bom. 

uov. SeL OXXaIv . 29), who thinks Captain Wingate s summary not quite correct, 
divides the lands of a rented, khoti, village into two classes, (A) Lands held by the 
Moisfamily, (B Landsheldby the Jchot’s tenants. The lauds held by the kofs 
tenants were (a) held by hereditary landholders, kardds, who had lasting 

rights including, m most cases, the power to mortgage and sell their fields • (b) 
common, gdvik, laud belonging to the khot This was either waste or deserted. ’The 
tillers of the common land, whether hereditary landholders or outsiders, tilled this 
partastte Htoi stenants-at-will. Mr. Dowell’s notes established two very important 
wmts that an hereditary tepnt had, under the Peshw^s, the right to appeal to the 
Government apmst the action of his Mo< (p. 27), and that a fresh tenant gained 
Vof.? % the gift of the khot, by lapse of time, or by building a stone 

® vrould seem to show that this process of rising from 
the position of shifting labourers or yearly tenants to that of hereditary tenants with 
occupancy rights was common and Widespread. {See Gov, Sel CXXXIv ‘>‘L29) The 
ongm of thegi^ant of customaiy rights was in the rivalry among the different village 
f D^ peas^ts to settle m their villages. It is important, says Mr. Criwfofd 
i settlement of the district was going on, 

pe^mte were in demand and conld gam good terms from the village renter who fared 
^ ‘if+ them. Sir George Camphell’s description of the origin of 

oociipaney rights miong Bengal temnts appHes to the earlier stages of the settlement 
of EabiAgin. The endeavour of the landlord was to get new customers Men were 
the only riches and the straggle of a good landlord was to get ^“7 the offer of 
fill ® 1,^^® vewcomer settled on waste land, tilled and stocked it, built 

his house md dug his well at his own expense and by his own labour. Hence he was 

ir MdviU® in Mr of resident imltivators. Quoted by thf Honourable 

Mr. MelviU, in Mr. Candy s Summary of Khoti Reports (1873) 23 

- Examples of the clauses from time to time introduced in these am-pements are 
given m Bom. Gov. Sel. OXXXIV. 80, 81. “oauoeu m tnese agieements are 

^ Wes this translation : “You are tg understand 
^t the lands and fields, trees and bushes, water-courses, grass, wood stones and 
®*e your ancestral property.” How different this is fi-nm +ho 
will be seen from the example quoted above, ^226 ® 

t Jems’ Konkan, 74, 75. > f • 
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rented villages tlie proisrietary rig-lit centred in the khot. He 
adiiiittGd tliat tliG direct tendency of tlie system was to keep the 
tenautSj ardhelis, in the deepest poverty. Still he held that the 
knots treated their tenants with a certain degree of liberality, and 
that, though never flourishing-, they seldom suffered from absolute 
want.^ 

In 1833, after some years of very cheap grain, the district profited 
by a use in prices due to a failure of ci-ops in the Deccan.^ The 
improvement seems to liave continued during- the next year. Order 
was unbroken, the revenue easily collected, prosperity seemed 
increasing, and all classes were satisfied with the revenue management.® 
In 1837 there were very heavy later rains, the crops were damaged, 
and cholera and cattle disease caused much loss.'* Many cesses 
among them an oppressive house .tax, were abolished, and an order 
was issued that money payments at the ruling market rates were to 
take the place of the part payments in kind." The rains of 1838 
were very scanty. The rice crop suffered greatly and as the stock 
ot gram was small, the price rose higher than it had been since 1824. 
There was much distress, and grain had to be brought from Malabar.® 
In peasant-held villages remissions to the extent of £.5570 (Rs 56 700) 
were granted. During 1838-39, in addition to fifty-five village.? 
already under Government management, fourteen hhoti villages were 
thrown up. In the Collector’s opinion the Government demand was 
too high. He proposed that the commutation rates should be lowered 
and cesses yielding inall £10,528 (Rs. 1,05,280) should be abolished.^ 

I hese proposals were sanctioned by Government, and with a very 
tarourable season in 1840 the district greatly recovered.® 

A few years later (1845) the question of the hhoU’ position again 
came under discussion. In reporting on some villagers’ complaints 
ot illegal levies by the khot, one of the district officers stated that in 
his opinion, though the khot could not raise the grain rental, provided 
he gave notice and made an agreement with the people, he could 


‘ Bom. Gov, .Se], CXXXIV. .'{O. 

“ Mr. Porbes, 26th September ISIW ; Eev. Reo. ,550 of 1834, 124,125. The veara 

of very cheap gram (1826 -18.32) had lovvered the v.alue of land. BMore this fall in 

\alue the best rice lauds fetched from £15 to £20 (Rs. 150-200) an acre, good dry 
gram land ±6 (Rs. 60), and stroiig hill land £1 4s. (Es. 12). The 1829 rates were 

f Lieutenant JDowell, 1st November 1829 ; Bom. Rev. Reo. 225 of 

loOl, Ss(>7» 

» Mr Elliot, 4th Sep. 1834; Eev. Eec. 660 of 1834, 15.3. This is strangely 
opposed to Major Jervis’ (1835) opinion (Konkan, 105) that the cultivators in the 
lieiglibounng native states were more contented and infinitely more prosperous than 
under the British. Government had abolished many distressing taxes. But the 
constant need for remission showed that the demand was still too iiifili. Ditto 
4 Jamdbandi .Rep, 1837-38 ; Rev. Rec. 975 of 1839, 17-19, ^ 

Mlev. Rec. 975 of 1839, 44, 45, and 1099 of 1840, 28, 29. In spite of this order parts 
of the rent<al continued to be taken in kind. ^ ^ 

Jamilbandi Rep. 1838-39; Rev. Rec. 1099 of 1840, 22-24, 

7 Jamdbandi Rep, 1838*39 ; Ditto, 32-34. 

Rev. Rec. 1345 of 1842, 122, 123. The cesses on bullocks, bufialoes, and uoats 
were abohshed m 18.39 Rev. Eec 1099 of 1840, 91. A fixed rate of oommutatiom 
P4‘>^of llll sanctioned in 1840. Rev. Rec! 
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levy such taxes _ on miscellaneous produce as he chose. Govern 
ment held that it was monstrous that while limited by the custom 
of the country to a certain portion of the produce, the khot should 
by irregular levies raise the demand to a rackrent. Still thons'li 
the law gave Government power to stop vexatious levies this 
power must be used with care, lest Government, in their desire to 
relieve the people, should deal unfairly with the hliots. In the 
opinion of Government nothing but a correct field survey and 
classification could afford the data on which alone instioe could he 
done to all parties 1 Accordingly, in 1849 (22nd August and 26th 
September), Captain Wingate the Survey Superintendent was 
called on to report on the advisability of undertaking a survey 
and revision assessment in Ratnagiri. Captain Wingate’s absence 
m Europe for soine time delayed his report. On his return, after 
tudying all the land tenure andr land management records dis- 
cussing the different questions with Mr. Coles the Collector’ and 
himself making local inquiries. Captain Wingate (15th January 
1851) wrote a most complete account of Ratnagiri and its peculiar 


The district contamed 1336 villages and hamlets distributed 
among five sub-diyisions, Suvamdurg, Anjanvel, Ratnagiri, 
Vriaydurg, and Malvan. Its barren rugged surface was fully 
cMtivated.- Wlerever there was soil, even to the tops of the 
highest hills, by the plough or by the pickaxe, grain was grown, 
ihe uplands, varkas, were tilled as often as they could yield a cron ^ 
and their trees were stripped of branches and leaves for manuring 

“ore might be done by terracing hill 
sides, 0^*^ level spots where water drained were turned to rice 
lands. Much of this land was poor. But along the creek with the 
saltwater shut out by masonry walls and earth banks, were many 
Tb A yieldmg two crops of rice, or sugarcane and vegetables J 

S of roads. Carts were 

® dangerous to man and 


no^tTe dkffe J ® from small- 

workiW f industrious and hard- 

Sdiabour Tw ""f^n sharingin the mosttoilsome 

field labour they failed to grow gram enough for their support 

Marathds and Mhdrs in the police 
vrh 1 ifi P^7 pension a sum nearly as lare'e as the 

-whole district revenue. Besides this, an even large/sum was brought 


2 SeL CXXXnr 32. 

’ Thf ®°“- Gov. Sel. H. 7 . 

years’ rest, poorer lands wanted longer rest^^a^^m then wanted five or six 
twelve years. From the increased p?Sure^’»™nl».K® yielded only twice in 
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crowd of labourers wbo;, starting for Bombay and 
the districts rounds at the beginning of the fair weather (Noyember) 
came back with their sayings before the burst of the rains (June). 
In this way without the help of manufactures the district paid for 
its imports of grain. But there was little margin. Inland where 
there was no fishing or sea trading to help, almost all the neople 
lonked half-staryed and many for months had not a full meal.^ 
Ihe reyenue system of estimating the Goyernment assessment in 
produce, and taking some of it at fixed money rates and the rest 
either m kind or with reference to the prices of the season, was 
cumbrous in the extreme.^ In a large proportion of the yillages the 
rates were belieyed to be burdensome.^ Of the two chief classes of 
villages, peasant-held, kuldrgi, and rented, hhoti, the peasant-held 
were much the fewest, not one-tenth of the whole.^ The peasant- 
held villages mostly along the co*^st and the banks of salt water 
creeks, though more highly assessed than the rented villages,® were 
much ncher. Vastly more capital had been sunk in them. In many 
cases the land had been greatly improved by digging wells, banking 
out the sea, and even by the toilsome plan of bringing' earth from a 
distance to cover bare rock.^ In these villages the arable lands 
were divided into a certain number of holdings, dhdra. Each of 
these holdings, often scattered fields sometimes only one plot or even 
only one tree, had at some former survey been entered in the name 
of the representative of one of the original families. Each holding 
bore the charge fixed at the last survey. By inheritance, mort- 
gage,^ and sale, the holdings had become greatly sub-divided, and had 
occasionally altogether changed hands. Of their internal manage- 
ment Government took no account. Each year some one of the 
sharers became responsible for the payment of the sum due on the 
entire holdings and by private arrangements recovered tbeir rents 
from the other sharers and from his own tenants. The accountant 
kept a record of each holding under its original name, showing every- 
year the name of the manager. If the sharers failed to choose a 
manager the Collector attached and managed the holding till the 
sharers paid any deficiency and took back the management. 

The rented, Ichotiy villages, though much more numerous than the 
peasant-held, were far more backward. The hhot was one of the 
worst of landlords. Claiming more right in the soil than thennder- 
holder admitted him to have, he strove to keep the under-holder 
from gaining any more rights and to reduce him to be a tenant-at- 
will. The was often so deep in debt and his estate so divided 
among sharers, that however much he might wish it, he could do 
little for the good of the village. Supposed to take from the 
under-holders one-half, one-third, or one-fourth, he could and 
often did take more. There was no proper check on his estimate 


1 Bom. Goy, Sel. 11. 15, 16. ^ x)itto, 20. 3 Ditto, 23. ^ Ditto, 7. 

In 1829, in Batndgiri, the average acre rate in peasant-held villages was Is, l|c?, 
Ks^3 as, 8 2 ?. 9), and in rented villages only 2s. 5d (Re. 1 as, 3 p, 4), Bom. Gov. Sel. 
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of the crop. He often settled it without seeing the fields and forced 
the under-holder to accept his estimate. Formerly^, in case of a 
difference, it had been usual to refer the dispute to arbitrators. Now 
the hhoi was grown so , powerful that this safeguard was of little 
use. In such a state of things it was idle for Government to lower its 
demand in hhoti villages. The khot would as before squeeze from 
the under-holder as much as he could. Such a concession would be 
simply a boon to the khot; it would in no way better the state of the 
cultivator,^ 

Captain Wingate was satisfied that over a large body of the 
under-holders, the khot had no right to exercise unlimited power. 
Mr. Dowell (1829) had shewn that in the Ratnagiri sub-division the 
bulk of the land was held by permanent tenants whom the khot 
had no right to oust. The rights^of the khots in other parts of the 
district were, Captain Wingate understood, much the same as in 
Ratnagiri, All the khots with whom he had talked, indirectly 
admitted that, without his consent, they could not take the land of 
a permanent tenant and give it to some one else.^ The rights of a 
khot fell far short of ownership of the soil. The members of the 
khots^ families held much of the best land in khoti villages, but this 
they held as permanent cultivators not as khots. As the members 
of the khot^s family got hold of the best land, the original holders 
were mostly obliged to content themselves with poor uplands, and 
in this their ancient rights were, to a greater or less extent, 
admitted. So strong was the feeling of hereditary right, that even 
in villages peopled entirely by the efforts of the khotj the lapse of 
two or three generations would, in the people^s opinion, constitute 
a tenant right. Any attempt on the part of a khot to oust a 
tenant with occupancy rights would be viewed as an act of glaring 
injustice and oppression. The rights of permanent tenants were 
free from taint ; the exercise by the khot of the power of ousting 
permanent tenants was based on usurpation. It was true that under 
early British management the want of information about the class 
of occupancy or customary tenants had led to the bulk of them 
being treated as yearly tenants or shifting labourers. Since then, 
inquiry had, in Captain Wingate^s opinion, proved that the great 
body of tenants had occupancy rights. 

Government had power by passing an Act, if not by issuing an 
order, to regulate the relations of the khot and his tenants. Still 
the question remained, how far was it advisable to interfere ? 
No change in the khoti system could remove the districts poverty. 
This was the result of the pressure of over-population on a poor 
soil. Still it was beyond doubt that the khofs unrestrained power 
was evil. The tenant took no care to improve his lands as he knew the 
khot would reap the fruit of his toils. Government did not care 
to grant remissions or to lower its demand as they knew their bounty 
would benefit no one but the khot. The eighth day, dth vethy tax of 
unpaid labour was a burden on the people. Formerly, when only 
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tte riclier soils were tilled^ the tenants had leisure and the tax 
was light and useful, Now most tenants had to work as labourers 
and the tax was to them a heavy and direct loss. In any case the 
labour tax should be stopped. This was not enough. The power* 
of the hhot must be controlled so as to secure to all tenants^ except 
those of common^ gdvih, land^ a limit beyond which the hliofs 
demands might not pass. This might be secured either by abolishing; 
the IchotSy or by defining the relations between the hliots and their 
permanent tenants. Kliots could be abolished only if it was impossible 
to modify or reform their claims. The claims could be limited by 
recording the present usage and forbidding change. But the 
power of the hhots made a true statement of present usage impos- 
sible. A survey might frame a record of all the village lands^ and 
in the case of permanent tenants^ one-half^ one-third^ or one-fourth 
of the produce might be fixed as- the limit of the hliot^s demand.. 
Common^ gdvih^ land might be managed as the hhot pleased^ except 
that no rent of more than one-half of the produce should be levied. 
If this mode of settlement lowered the hhoVs rents the Government 
demand should be proportionately reduced. Besides in fixing the- 
Idiot’s demands a survey would do good by revising assessments. 
The present rates both in rented^ hliotiy and peasant-held^, huldrgi^ 
villages were oppressively high and prevented the improvement 
of the land. The digging of wells and the banking out of salt 
water still went on in peasant-held villages. But in rented villages 
the outlay of capital was very small.^ Besides lowering oppressive* 
rates and changing the Government demand from the cumbrous 
system of part money, part grain, and part cess payment, a survey 
would do good by fixing the boundaries of villages, estates, and to* 
some extent of shares of estates. The ignorance of everything* 
connected with landed property was a fruitful source of litigation.^' 
At the same time, though useful in making reforms the* survey 
would, from the extreme sub-division of lands, be very costly, and 
instead of adding to it would, from the fact that the whole arable 
area was under tillage and that the existing rates were vei*y 
high, probably end in a reduction of the Government revenue. In an 
overcrowded district like Eatnagiri, where the land had been exten- 
sively sold and transferred, it would not be advisable to change 
existing assessments. So many years had passed since the last 
survey, that lowly assessed land had risen in value and the present 
holders who had probably paid a high price for them would be unable 
to bear any fresh burdens. In so rugged and minutely divided a 
district, it would be a work of great time, labour, and cost, to survey 
separately the land of every holder. The village boundaries should 
be laid down, and in gardens, rice plots,, and the leveller dry crop 
lands, the limits and areas of the several holdings should be fixed. 
But steep hill sides, woi'ked only by the hand and of extremely 
small value, might be left unsurveyed. The relative values of tho 
surveyed plots, ascertained by a classification adapted to the 
peculiarities of the garden, rice, and dry crop tillage, would, with a 


^ Bom. Gov. Sel. II. 20. 
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record of tenui’es and other village circumstances, supply materials 
to regulate the assessment when it was found to want ameninent.i i 
In Captain Wingate’s opinion, before undertaking a complete survey I 

an experiment should be made in some detached villages.^ 

Mr. Townsend the Revenue Commissioner, in forwarding Captain 
Wingate’s letter, expressed his opinion (10th March 1851) that the 
present assessment was unequal and in many cases burdensome. 
Though it might end in a sacrifice of revenue, 'it was, in his opinion* 
the duty of Government to make their demands lighter and more 
equal. The right of Government to make a new survey and to 
change- the rates of assessinent was undoubted. He thought there 
was no need of an experimental survey and that tlio measure should ' 
include at least one sub-division. He tliought that in some cases so 
much was taken from the fc/mfe tluit they aould not help being bad 
landlords. It must not be forgotten,' ho said, that the hhoig have 
rights as well as their tenants, and while in the case of hereditary 
tenants the Jchot’s demands should bo modified and controlled and 
the labour tax abolished, there was a class of tenants-at-will in 
whose case a certain amount of manual labour was part of the rent.* 

On these papers Government decided^ that a survey of liatnagiri 
should be begun. In surveying gardens, rice plots, and level dry 
crop lands, convenient sections should bo measured off and then- 
limits fixed by boundary marks. The fields and sub-divisions of 1 
each section should be rneasured, classed, and assessed separately, 
and recorded as subordinate numbers. Except so far as was 
necessary to fix village bouudaiies, steep uplands should not he 
surveyed. In the course of the survey, the particular terms on 
which each field was held, and the length of time it had been 
in the hands of the present holders and their ancestors should he 
recorded in the survey papers. The officers appointed to settle 
the relations of the khot and his permanent and yearly tenants ought, 
in the opinion of Grovernment^ to have special powers given them 
under a legislative enactment. The provisions of the Act could not 
well be fixed till after^ an experimental survey had been made. 
Ihey womd probably include the abolition of the service tax, 
ath vetJiy the absorption of all cesses into one rate, the fixing of 
the by permanent tenants, the declaring 
or tne occupancies of permanent tenants and possibly also of tenants- 
at-will transferable, and the assignment to the Idiot of a percentago 
m heu of all his claims. 

Ml. Kemhall was appointed survey officer and Mr. Coles the 
bollector was directed to arrange for the survey of a few peasant- 
held, and rented, hhoti, villages. In 1852 Mr. Eemhall 

reported the results of the experimental survey. In spite of the 
vague poweis and privileges claimed and exercised by the Idiots 


] Bom. Gov. Sel. 11. 22, 
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. ^ Letter 10^555, 8th Kovemher 1851. Bom. Gov, IJ, 25-27* 
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Mr. Kemball was satisfied that Ms hereditary rights were limited to 
the office of village renter and manager^ and did not extend to the 
ownership of the village land. Trustworthy information about 
Kunbis^ rights was very hard to collect.^ Their tenure of rice 
patches was in a measure undisputed, but over the uplands, varkas, 
their rights were undefined. 

The result of this inquiry satisfied Captain Wingate that for 
the settlement to have a chance of success, the rents payable by 
cultivators must^ be fixed. This, in Captain Wingate's opinion, 
could be done without injustice to the hhot. Except over the lands 
which they held as occupants, the rights of the khot did not go 
beyond collecting the rent and cesses payable by the cultivators 
in accordance with the village custom. The hhot managed the 
village as an hereditary farmei;, and as Government had not 
interfered, had levied the assessment unfettered except by the 
resistance of the peasants and their respect for usage. In hhoti 
villages rice and garden lands were generally divided into separate 
occupancies and managed by the holders independent of the hhot. In 
all cases the rent, not the land, was the khofs hereditary property. 
In mortgage deeds executed by the khot the mortgage referred, to 
the rents and profits of the village, never to the ownership of a 
definite plot of land. When a khot mortgaged special pieces of 
land it was as his private property, not as part of the hereditary 
khotship. 

Under these circumstances. Captain Wingate proposed^; (1), to 
impi’ove the position of the holders of rice and garden lands by 
making them occupants under a fixed tenure instead of being at 
any time liable to an enhanced demand ; (2), to grant parts of the 
uplands, varkas, as private property; and (3), to define the under- 
holders' liabilities, appoint village accountants, and abolish labour 
and other cesses. To some extent this would lessen the khofs 
power and privileges. Still as occupants they would, under a 
better tenure than before, continue to hold most of the best lands. 
The rights they would lose in lands not in their occupation were 
in most cases of little value. To make up for the loss of those 
rights and for the loss of the labour-levy and other of their 
customary perquisites, in addition to any lowering of the Govern- 
ment demand, ten per cent of the new rental should be handed 
over to the khot. 

In forwarding Captain Wingate's letter, the Collector Mr. Coles 
(25th November 1852) stated that in Ms opinion the hereditary 
khotship wm restricted to the revenue of the village lands and 
conferred no proprietary right. He approved of the proposal to 
declare the holders of rice and garden lands occupants, but 
thought that only holders of some standing and not outsiders 
should be so recognized. He approved of the compensation 
proposed by Captain Wingate and urged that an Act should be 
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passed.^ TIio Eovenue Commissioner (29fc}i December 18521 
while admitting that originally the office of hhot may have carripl 
with It no proprietary claims, hold that the lapse of time 
served_ to create something more tliau tho original farming and 
managing rights He thought that before they pledged themselves 
to consider the as simply an hereditary farmer, Government 
should^^call on the khoh to prove their claim to proprietary 
rights.” Government agreed in the view that Ihe office of hh!i 
did not carry with it a right to the village lamis not in the- 
khot s occupancy. They thouglit that by conli.mmg the khoU 
.“,1 of any lands to which they could prove their- 

title, the Eeveime Oommissioner'.s view of the case would he 
sufficient y provided for. The under-holders, j.rohahly with more 
justice than the clamied a right of ])roperty in the land. 

Any settlement must bo a compj*omise, and tho grant in their 
favour of an allowance of ten per cent oi^ tl.o village rental was 
a sufficient return for any of the k/u>t\s- rights and usages that 


the settlement did not 


, — recognize.-'^ The chief object of the survey 

by ahoH.shing forced labour, and 
il'om the exaction and op])ressions of the khots^ 
to place the people of Latnagiri on an equality with the subjects 
of Government in other districts, and to recover a large body of 
the cultivating classes from a state of thraldom. Another object 
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and Tika^ at fcliai^ time^ from the resignation of their Jchots, under 
Gov^ermncnt man&gement. Inl856 Lieut.^ now General, Waddington, 
Acting Superintendent of Survey, submitted pi’oposals for introducing 
rates into eight other villages. These proposals were not sanctioned. 
The rates had been introduced quietly enough into two of the three 
villages first settled. In the third, a rented, Miotij village, the 
settlement caused great trouble. 

The survey officers felt that the new settlement could not be 
successfully introduced without legislation, and the new Collector 
Mr.Turquand (19 th February 1856) urgedthatZj/^otswho hadreclaimed 
villages should receive special compensation for the transfer of their 
limited proprietary rights to the under-holders. The Revenue Commis- 
sioner Mr. Reeves, on the other hand, held that as the khots had for 
many years managed their villages only under a yearly agreement, 
and as Government and not the Idiots had the power of granting 
leases of waste village land, the right of the khot in land not in his 
own occupancy went no f urther than the right to manage it. At the 
same time the k/iots were entitled to very great consideration. They 
should be allowed to enjoy as much of their past privileges as was 
consistent with the interests of the rest of the people and of Govern- 
ment. He suggested that except lands appropriated by purchase, 
lease, or other satisfactory mode, the khot should be registered as the 
superior holder of all Government land in actual cultivation ; and that 
he should engage for the whole assessment of the uplands, varkas, 
which, whore practicable, should be surveyed, assessed, and settled 
in holdings of fifty acres.^ On these and other papers Government 
(23rd April 1857) decided that until the rights and privileges of the 
khots were more fully investigated, the attempt to introduce the new 
settlement should cease. The settlement of the three villages was 
annulled, and survey operations suspended.^ 

A detailed report on the condition of the district in 1856 would 
seem to show that it had changed little since Captain 'Wingate^s report 
five years before. The population, returned at 681,147 souls, was 
more than the district could support. Even the poorest hill-side and 
hill-top soils were under tillage, and bare rocks were covered with 
earth brought from a distance.*^ Besides the labourers who sought 
work yearly in Bombay there were 2791 emigrants, 1368 of them to 
other districts and 1423 to foreign parts. Government had, in 
1852,^ proposed that the excess population should be drafted to 
Khandesh. The proposal was published throughout the district, 
money advances for cattle and field tools were offered, and those 
who were willing to go were asked to send in their names. Up to 
1856 not a name had been received. The high paid labour on the 
railways then making in the north Konkan, and the demand for 
workmen in the Bombay dockyard and other establishments, com- 
bined with the love of home kept people from leaving Ratnagiri.^ 


1 Bom. Gov. Sel. OXXXIV. 66. 2 Mr. Gibson. 

^Conoctor, 614, 22nd July 1856 ; Bom. Bev. Bee. 20 of 1856*, part 4, 1264i 
^ Letter 5681, 27th August 1852, in Bom, Bev. Bee, 20 of 185(), t)art4, 1288. 
»Bom. Bev. Bee. 20 of 1850, part 4, 1286-1289. 
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Two years later a second attempt was made to_ introduce tie 
survey into Ratn^iri. Captain, now General, i raucis to whom this 
duty was entrusted, reported (23rd September 1 bod) on the khok 
tenure noticing tlie points wHclx seemed to Iirin to have stood in tlie 
way of the successful working of Captain Wingate s scheme. In 
Captain Francis^ opinion the would not he brought to agree 
that all lands not in their possession should be eiitei'cd in the 
cultivator’s name. If they did agree they would probably soon be 
able to get the whole body of the people back into their power. 
The hhot was generally the moneylender as well ^ as tlie^ village 
manager. He supplied the people with seed grain and in some 
cases even with plough cattle. The land would soon pass into the 
khofs hands not as the superior holder, but as the occupier. ^ Then 
the people would be in a worse position than ever. Captain Francis 
was convinced that the only practicable form of settlement must be 
based on an agreement with the khot as superior holder. 11 is proposal 
was to settle with the khot for the revenues of the village in the 
gross, and to protect the under-holders who, he showed, were in 
much need of help,^ by giving them a right of occiH>aiicy, by taking 
fi'oin the khot the power of ousting his tenants except l)y order 
obtained on petition to the Collector, and by making it conipulsory 
on the khot to gi’ant the tenant a receipt. All holders of land, 
except tenants in the khots^ or in peasant proprietors’ lands, were to 
get occupancy rights. They were to pay the khot not at the survey 
rates but on terms agreed upon with the khot> There would thus be 
three forms of tenure : 1, peasant holders, dhdrekarisy independent 
of the klioty hut paying the Government assessiueiit through 
him ; 2, occupancy tenants holding* on terms agreed with the khot 
not liable to be ousted, and except under special circumstances not 
liable to a rise in rent^^ 3, tenants-at-will entirely dependent on the 
superior holder, khot, or peasant holder, dhdrekariy both for the 
possession of the land and for the terms of the rent. One important 
principle of the settlement was to remove the jurisdiction in rent 
and land suits between the khot and his tenants from the civil 
court to the Collector. Afterwards it was arranged that, as superior 
holders, the khots should take their villages on thirty years’ leases, 
gpving- to all occupiers, except tenants in khoti holdings, a thirty 
3 ears lease of the land at rates not more than one-half in excess of 
the survey assessment.^ ' 

^ Government, in approving Captain .Francis’ proposals, said that 
m attempting to reform the present system it was their object, as 
tar as justice and sound management allowed, to adopt rather than 
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overthrow institutions firmly rooted in the district. Three points Chapter YIII. 
seemed established; that Grovernment had the right to revise and Land 

alter the rent paid by the hhot; that the hhot had the right to Administration, 
settle With Government for the whole village ; and that the under- jr- 
holder had a right to protection against the hhofs over-exactions . The , 

former settlement had stirred up the ill will of the hhots by settling' 
with the under-holders direct^ treating the hhot merely as an ao^ent. 

The system now proposed was to settle with the hhot modifying the 
present practice only so far as change was urgently called for. 

The hhot was to get a lease of the village at survey rates for thirty 
years. In turn he was to give a thirty years’ lease to all permanent 
occupants. ^ fibe under-holder’s right was to be hereditary^ and 
under ceitain restrictions transferable.^ Captain Trancis prepared 
a draft Act embodying the provisions of the proposed settlement. 

Government were of opinion th^t the new settlement could be 
introduced under the Act (Eeg. XVII. of 1827) then in force. The 
hhot had the hereditary right to manag’e the lands of his village, and 
was therefore the occupant of the village with whom G-ovemment made 
the settlement. That Government had the power to make changes in 
the terms under which the khot was allowed to collect the revenues/ 
was shown by his passing a yearly agreement for the management 
of his village. Under these circumstances the survey settlement was 
ordered to be begun in Ratnagiri. Before the survey of any part 
of Ratnagiri was completed, the provisions of the special settlement 
provided for khoti villages were embodied in the Bombay Survey 
Settlement Act (I. of 1865) .3 ./ j 

In introducing this second survey^ the system of measuring Smuei/, 
formerly _ adopted by Mr. Kemball was not changed. New rules IseQ-ms. 

for classifying rice, gpden, and hill soils were introduced. The 
hill lands were now divided into survey numbers and a rough survey 
was made of the holdings in each number. The work was begun in 
Bankot. The kkots were as much opposed to the survey as ever 
and kept back the work in every possible way, refusing to give the 
boundaries of the holdings or the names of the occupants. Still 


Land held by a tenant-at-will was not transferable without the Tchot^s consent 
Land held by an occupancy tenant was transferable on paying the hhot a fine* 
nazrdna. If the occupancy holder had made improvements he should gain the 
advantage of them, and if the Ishot had made improvements he should have the power 
to refuse to aUow the transfer. Bom, Gov. Sel. OXXXI V. 75. ^ 

2 As to the extent to which Government might exercise this power Mr. Chaplin (1821 ) 
said Government can unquestionably raise the rent, and perhaps to such a pitch as to 
absorb all profits and render the farm not worth having. Bom. Gov. Sel. OXXXIV 83 

3 The sections embodying these provisions were Nos. 37 and 38. Section 37 declared 
that on introducing the survey settlement into villages held by hliots, i% should be 
competent for the Superintendent of Survey to grant the Ihot a lease for the full period 
guaranteed by the settlement. Section 38 declared that the Superintendent of ^rvey 
might, at the time of a general survey, fix the demands of the hhot on the tenants. 
But the limitation of demand should not confer on the tenant any right of transfer 
that did not before exist. 

^ The details of this second survey (1865-1876) have been furnished by Mr. Gibson 
of the Ratnagiri Revenue Survey. The sub-divisions surveyed were, Bdnkot in 
1865-66, Khed in 1866-67, Saitavda petty division of Ratndgiri in 1866-67, D^poli 
in 1867-68, Ratnagiri in 1868-69, and Chiplun in 1870-72 ; Vengurla was afterw^ds 
(1875-76) surveyed. 
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the work was pressed on. The survey of Bankot was comuletea 
m 1865, and a thirty years’ settlement introduced in 1866^1^! 
result was, on a total of £3570 4.'?. ffis. 35 702i an innv.=„ r 
£350 10s. (Rs. 3505) in the Government demand. The deLls 


B&nJcot Stirvey and Settlement, 1866. 


Name. 


Acreage. 

Rental. 



Unarable. 

Arable. 

Total, 

Former. 

Present. 

Increase. 

Bilnkofc . 

.. 19,503 

63,318 

82,820 

R.S, 

32,197 

Rs. 

35,702 

Rs. 

3505 


A 7 ^^^ average am-e rates showed a fall in rice lands from 9s. 6d. to 8s. 
bd. (Rs. 4 as 1^-Rs. 4 as. 4), m gardens from £1 7s. 101 d.to 19s. lOW. 
Rs. 13 as. lo-Rs. 9 a.s. 15), and in uplands, varka.s, from 7|-d. to 5|d. 
(as. 5 -as. 3p. 7). Meanwhile (Novr. 1863), shortly after the survey 
was he^n Captain Francis was appointed Survey Commissioner 
i. arn Division, and the Ratnagiri Survey was supervised 

y a]or, now General, Waddington. Under his supervision the 
survey of the Khed suh-division was completed in 1866 and a thirty 

^as, on a total of 

iR),/t)3 (Rs. 1,07,630), an increase of £3446 10s. (Rs. 34,465) in the 
Government demand. The details were : 
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Acreage. 

Rental. 


Unarable. 

Arable. 

Total. 

Former. 

Present. 

Increase. 

53,494 

182,833 

236,327 

Rs. 

73,165 

Rs. 

1,07,630 

Rs. 

34,465 
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Name. 

Acreage. 

Rental. 

Unarable. 

Arable, 

Total. 

Former. 

Present. 

Feta 

Saitavda ... 

29,093 

64,093 

83,191 

Rs. 

31,065 

Rs. 

33,155 


Inceeasb. 


Rs. 

2090 
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The average acre rates showed a rise in rice lands from 8s. 'l\d. 
to 9s. %d. (Es. 4 as. 5 - Rs. 4 as. 8 p. 6), a fall in garden lands from 
10s. 3d. to 8s. 6d. (Rs. 5 as. 2 - Rs. 4 as. 4), and in uplands, varkas, 
from 2s. 3d. to 6d. (Re. 1 as. 2 - annas 4). 

In 1867, the survey of the Dapoli suh-division was finished, and a 
temporarily sanctioned settlement introduced in the following year. 
The results showed, on a total of £11,071 (Rs. 1,10,710), an increase 
of £400 12s. (Rs. 4006) in the Grovernment demand. The details 
were : 


Dapoli Survey and Settlement^ 1868, 


Name. 

' 

Acreage. 

Rental, 

Increase. 

Unarable. 

Arable. 

Total. 

Former. 

Present. 

Dfipoli ... 

67,663 

182,169 

249,832 

Rs. 

1,06,704 

Rs. 

1,10,710 

Rs. 

4006 
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The average acre rates showed in rice lands a fall from 9s, Bd, to 
7s, 9d, (Rs. 4 as, 10 - Rs. 3 as. 14)j in garden lands a rise from 126*. 
8d, to 15.-?. 6d, (Rs. 6 as. 2 - Rs, 7 as, 12) ^ and in uplands^ varhas, a fall 
from 64. to 4\d, {as, 4 - as, 3). 

For the Eatn%iri snb-division Mr. KembalPs measurements were 
made use of^ the boundaries of holdings were revised^ and all the 
land classified. The work was finished at the end of 1868, and a 
temporarily sanctioned settlement was introduced in April and May 
1869. The result showed^ on a total of £5842 IO 5 . (Rs. 58,425), a 
fall in the Government demand of £2120 12^. (Rs. 21,206). The 
details were: 

JRatndgiri Survey and Settlement, 1869, 


Name. 

Acreage. 

Rental. 

Decrease, 

Unarable. 

Arable. 

Total. 

Former. 

Present, 

RatnS-giri... 

62,002 

97,921 

159,923 

Rs. 

79,631 

Rs. 

58,425 

Rs. 

21,206 


The average acre rate in rice lands was the same, 7s, 4|4. (Rs. 3 
as, 11), in garden lands there was a rise from Is. l^d, to 6s. 11J4. 
{annas 9 -'Es. 8 as, 7 p, 6), and in uplands a fall from 6d, to 444, 
(as, 4 - us. 3). 
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_ In 1870 the survey of Chiplun was finished and rto c.»mi 
introduced in 1871-72. In this sn T*xr A-xr t.iT n o ^ ^ i ® ® ^tleinent 


4.-U- — '--J, cxi^u tne settlement 

In this survey the uplands, varkas inst<> i 

of being roughly measured, had each holding carefollv ^ 
and classified. The result of the temporarily sanctioned^settr^^®^ 

(Rs. 1319) m the G-overnment demand. The details were: 


Name. 

Acreage. 

Rental. 

Increase. 

XJnarable. 

Arable. 

Total. 

Former. 

Present. 

Chiplun, includ- 
ing GuMgar,.. 

100,102 

212,534 

312,636 

Bs. 

99,499 

Rs. 

1,00,813 

Rs. 

1319 


to 6s. llii {annas. 9 -Is’. | oi- ^7 

from 6d. to 5id. (os. 4- mo 3 n R\ ^ ™ uplands, varkas. 


• 4i-as. 3 p, 6).^ 


All this had been carried on i-n f>iA -Pa/^^ ^.c i 
In_ 1873, matters had come to sS 1®-- “ oPPosition. 


objecting* to have their dPTYia ^ ^ khots^ 


survey officers for loss caused bv against the Collector and 
was the settlement disliked ^ “nly by the Mots 

new *0 the under-holders and' tli/^ cash payments were 

more irksome than thp fp ™ amount, were perhaps 

demands.^ The d^sio^of 
of peasant-held, dhdra, land, 
confusion. - --i - - •> 


demands.® The division of realising the Mofs 

of peasant-held dhdra i / wrong entries 
• lu April 1873 caused much 

rtreme^ disconte^f Commissioner 


reported extreme ffiscontenrn’nr?^^ Com 

holders as well as ytuLa 


i_/xct/oia __ 

and even 'tenants-at-wiU,”thourfrnlea°spl^^ +*° — ® settlement, 

survey records were nTiivPT.c,on ut gaming an entry in the 

profit The Vsteni Har^S 


recommended a return trOTaffirS ^avelo 

j ® • ^^I'^ls and yearly commutations.® 

in conseouoTiA.A a-p ^ 


Jchoti 


j uummurations." 

commiSS^asL?i^^^^ Government, in 1874, appointed^ a 

of settlement most likelv to mpT+^?lv“®“^ *^® 


of settlement most likelv to , f ^P®p^ont in the fields the mode 

In their instructions to Sp n *^® Parties. 

both the rice lands and the uS^rffTi Government decided that 


both the rice lands and tho Government decided that 

dhdrekaris, and reduced peaL^ hffidp^^ °7 P®^®®-^* holders, 
eu peasant holders, das^atharis, dupatharis, 


2 Bom, Gov. Sel nwvT'tr 

Mr, Hairna, Bom. Gov Sel PYVVT'xr^^r^ 101 , 

!r- cxmv! 

Gov. Res. 4983, 16ih Sent 1874 
esident. Mi- A h w. -.^ PV lb74 


C.'a,^Mr ““Vo”®'®*®** Colonel Francis, 

’ the last named gentlem^ S|th^ Mr. Ndro BAbji 
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could not be ousted. i 
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apart for Tillage gruzin 

manage all lands except I 

occupancy tenants, tu 
give occupancy riglits 
the village the Uvi 
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differences of opiniiunvrr 

be devised which eoiiM vi 
Ihotsmi ciilfivatur.'^ IidM 
as impracticable all nVii 
cousent. Governinent w«i 
information on all poiutH 
which they finally adupl 
any existing law, 
by legislation, should ^ 
held that the claitns of j 
regard to proprietary ti‘ 
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and pdnclipcLtlcarisy should be surveyed and assessed. Government 
gave up the attempt to fix the precise amount that other tenants 
should pay the hhot. Government interference must be limited 
to protecting them against being ousted or having their rents 
arbitrarily raised. To ensure this measure of protection their 
customary rents were to be recorded^ the areas of rice fields and 
uplands fixed^ and the rule laid down that so long as they paid they 
could not be ousted. The Commission were to settle to whom 
occupancy rights should be granted^ and if granted^ how far they 
should be transferable. As far as possible the particular plot of 
upland held by each tenant should be marked^ and ground set 
apart for village grazing. The khot was to have the power to 
manage all lands except those in the hands of peasant holders and 
occupancy tenants^ to dispose of lapsed land^ and if he pleased^^ to 
give occupancy rights to his yearly tenants. In return for managing 
the village the khot was to receive a percentage payment. He was 
not to be reckoned a Government servant. 

On^ the report of the Commission^ Government decided^ that the 
differences of opinion were irreconcilable^ and that no settlement could 
be devised which could command the general assent of both parties^ 
khots and cultivators holding under them. It was decided to abandon 
as impracticable all attempts to arrive at a settlement by mutual 
consent. Government were, however, at last in possession of sufficient 
information on all points to enable them to lay down ^ the principles 
which they finally adopted, principles which not being opposed to 
any existing law, Government were prepared to give better effect to 
by legislation, should this course seem necessary. Government 
held that the claims of the khots were in some respects, especially in 
regard to proprietary rights, entirely untenable. At the same time, 
they were of opinion that ‘the methodin which the former settlement^ 
had been carried out, if not the principles therein adopted, had 
in some respects injuriously affected the legitimate interests of the 
khots. On the other hand. Government, while endeavouring to 
strengthen the title and position of the khot, as of other land- 
holders, had never intended to do so at the expense of existing 
private rights subordinate to his.^ Government held that the entire 
khoti question had been somewhat complicated by a eonfusion 
between the phrases ^survey occupant^ and / occupancy tenant,'^ and 
that the only person who could he considered to have the right 
of occupancy^ under the Survey Act in a khoti estate was the 
himself. His tenants might or might not be "occupancy tenants' 
in the sense in which that phrase is used in India, that is have the 
right of occupying their land under him so long as they pay a certain 
fixed or customary rent. The survey officers, however, were apparently 
under the impression that the persons whose names they recorded 
as " occupancy or permanent tenants ' of khoti lands, thereby became 


1 Tills and the account of the final settlement have been contributed by Mr, A. T. 
Crawford,' 0. S. ■ 

- Gov. Res. 2474, 24th April 1876. c-i o/^a 

The settlement laid clown in Gov, Res, 1832 of lobOi 
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^survey occupants/ and to this the hhots naturally and rightly objected 

Government next proceeded to recount the arguments in favour ot 
the hliot paying somew'hat less to Government than the full survey 
assessment of all assessable lands in his village^ namely, that the 
expenses of village management are borne by the hhot, and that he 
has to bear any loss on account of assessed lands lying waste, or of 
failure or delay to pay their rent by the cultivators. Government 
next dealt with the questions arising from the relations of the 
hhok with the diherent classes of cultivators holding under them. 
It was decided that all tenants, whatever their status, who 
were shewn to have rights of occupancy against the hliot, must be 
entered in the village register of lands, with full particulars of 
the incidents of their tenure and of their rent. At the same 
time, such tenants were not to be recorded as 'survey occupants^ 
holding from Government, buh as tenants holding on certaiu 
terms from the^ hhots. It was decided that the administration 
papers of the village should contain a stipulation in legal form 
binding the hhot to observe the rights thus recorded, and declaring 
that his tenure of the estate depended upon his observance of them. 
Government then proceeded to enumerate the several classes of 
privileged tenants, dhdrekaris, daspatharis, dupatkaris, and the like, 
whose tenures have been above described. Last of all, they con- 
sidered the status of the customary holders of hhoti land, regarding 
whose position the greatest difference of opinion existed, the hhots 
contending that they were mere tenants -at-will without hereditary 
rights of occupancy, much more without transferable rights, liable 
to be ejected or to have their rents raised at the pleasure of the 
hhots. Government were satisfied that all old tenants of hhoti 
lands possessed customary rights of occupancy, that is of holding 
their lands hereditarily so long as they paid the customary rents 
of the village,^ originally not higher than half the produce of 
mce and one-third the produce of hill crops, varkas, and that so far 
foom the tenants having encroached on the rights of the hhots, the 
hhots h.^3. gradually encroached on the rights of the tenants, 
especially by the imposition of extra cesses. It was therefore 
declared that all extra cesses should cease, that the customary rents 
oi hhoti land might as heretofore be taken in kind, as this was better 
suited to a poor improvident hand-to-mouth peasantry, but that 
in no case should the rents exceed the proportions mentioned above. 
Existing agreements between hhots and tenants, where found, were 
to be respected and enforced. Customary tenants were to have 
hereditable rights, but no right of transfer except in special cases, 
in which on inquiry the right should be found to exist. All old 
tenants who, themselves or by their predecessors in inheritance, 
had permanently resided as cultivators in the village twenty years 
prior to the passing of the Bombay Survey Act (I. of 1865), were 
to be recorded as occupancy tenants paying customary rents, fallow 
years in the case of uplands, varhas, being counted in the twenty 
years. All tenants of the hhots^ home farms, hhoti hhdsgi, were 
o be regarded^ as tenants-at-will, and not registered. The hhot 
was to be entitled to assistance, free of payment, in recovering 
irom defaulters the rents recorded as due by them. To give effect 
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^ to these provisions it was decided that the hill lands in the older 
surveysd sub-di^isionsj wliicli liad bGoii only ronfflily niGasur©d off 
sliould be remeasured and classified in detail. A settlement in 
' accordance witli these provisions could proceed at once in those 

I sub-dxvisions only in which the former settlement had not been 

guaranteed. In sub-divisions where a guarantee had been given, 
^ the adoption of the new settlement must be with the consent of 

1 the cultivators. But Government held that it should be the aim of 

the settlement officer, as far as possible, to induce both parties, the 
^ khots and the tenants, to agree to substitute the new for the old 
! already settled with a guarantee, 

f Ihe iollowmg subsidiary points were also decided : that it was 

I unnecessary to set apart gi-azing lands j that Government should 

I concede to the khots the much- coveted right of converting khoti 

» land into dhara ; that the khots were to keep accounts of a simple 

I character, but m a prescribed form; that if a khoti village remained 

I under Government management for twelve years and no petition 

1 for taking it back was presented within that time, the right of 

1. re-entry was to be for ever barred; that the managing khots should 

i be nominated in accordance v7ith lists decided on by the coparcenary 

1 or in the event of dispute by the Collector; that Government 

■ should concede to the khots the refusal of the right to reclaim the 

salt swamps, khajans ; that occupancy rights were to be settled once 
for all, and were not to accrue in future. 

This Resolution passed. Government transferred it to the Legal 
Remembrancer that a Bill embodying its provisions might be drafted 
for the Legislative Council, and Mr. Arthur Crawford, who had been 
for several years an Assistant Collector and Senior Assistant Judo's 
'i , in the Ratndgiri district, was transferred to Ratnagiri as Collector 
to carry out the new settlement. A long discussion then ensued 
as to the subordinate agency to be employed under Mr. Crawford 
and as to the necessity for passing an act at once to legalise the 
proposed settlement, Mr. Crawford contending that it would be 
; better to wait for two or three years until experience had been gained 
: of the working of the new settlement. Sir Richard Temple took up 

; the question immediately on assuming the Governorship of Bombay 
i in May _ 1877. On the 12th Jnne,i Mr. Crawford received definite 
instructions to proceed at once with the settlement on the principles 
above laid down, which were modified only to the extent of a 
direction that the record of tenant right should include a list of 
tenants-at-will. At the same time. Government expressed a hope 
that it might be possible, as suggested by Mr. Naylor the LegM 
Remembrancer, that the cumbrous practice of calling on Tngng.gi'n j 
Mofe to pass yearly agreements should be abolished in favoim ot 
some simpler system. 
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Mr. Crawford, who was shortly after appointed ex-offi.cio Settlement Final Settlemeni, 
Officer with a special assistant in addition to his covenanted assistant 1877-1879. 
collectors, carried out the settlement in the following manner. 

The survey officers were first deputed to remeasure and reclassify 


» Gov. Ees. 3662, 12th June 1877. 
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tlieliill lands wherever^ in the previous survey, this wovIj: [^gg. 

roughly performed. The assistant collectors were told off to groups 
of villages in which the survey settlement had Ireen temporarily 
introduced without a guarantee, and were rerjuircd to hold a review 
ruzuvat, of the khots and villagers in each village, if possible at or 
near* the village temple. No law agents, mnkhtiidrs, were allowed 
to speak, both khots and villager’s being well able to represent their 
own case. The following points were to bo specially attended to • 
Was the tenure of the village, pure khoti,, mixed khiehadi or 
dhdrehari ? If khoti or mixed, khichadi, had the khots a title deed 
sanad ? If so, a copy was to be recorded. A list of hhot sharers' 
showing the interest of each co-shar-or and the rotation of 
management, was to he made out and signed by all present. A 
memorandum, declaring the customary rates of rent for each kind 
of crop, was to be made out, undesigned by the idiots present, and by 
the chief or spokesmen villagers. The village-land register, hotllmt 
was to be taken by the assistant collector, and each man was to 
be called in succession before the assembled villagers, his holding 
read out to him, and his claim as a dhdrekari, a privileged, or a 
customary tenant, in respect of each piece of ground, was to be 
recorded. Ihe khot s reply to such claim was to be recorded In 
evcp' possible case, evidence was to be taken, and a decision passed 
and lecorded on the spot. Inquiry was to he made if there was 

f and tenant, or between tenant and 

< nant, and. disputes were to be summarily settled then and there 

and’tLS^iritb^°''\^^\*'^ ^® reconcile Z’Aofe with tenants 

Sitlier than^ c, ^ recorded as customary tLants 

iiiio’lit' not Iiavo -yin, notwithstanding that their tena,iicy 

uu M not have lasted for twenty years prior to Act I. of 1865. ' 

long standing not ^ul-o- Uo+ J numerous disputes of 

villager and villager and khoft^ and villagers, but between 

inquired into and summarilv /io ^“^^^f-sliarers, were carefully 

villagers. The five surv^-o- a i ®^ *^® assembled 

"f the hill lands in 127^viU ^ ^^®^raents completed the resurvey 
more. The delay iu bevinlli^ advanced in 120 

of the new settlement with r? ® ^®rk prevented the introduction 
into more than forty-sewn nfu^ appr^sement and grain rentals 
J une 1879, the static of 20 84*^ ®'§‘®®- In the season ending SOtli 
Cighty-seven villages were 'enmnf m 167 villages was settled, 
w ere tar advanced. Inthe seoo.? resurveyed and seventeen 
reviewed in 105 villages and ended, 10,761 tenants were 

resurveyed. about eighty villages have been 

^ the tenants in guaranteed °f 1877-78, to secure the consent 

^mentin plale of the oll ff substitution of the new 

time to learn from ft, thought better that they 
Jieighbours in unguaranteed 


> Gov. Bes. 5580, 31st October 1878 . 
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villages what the new settlement was, and what were its benefits to 
kkoU tenants. The people of four such guaranteed villages, of 
1 petitioned for the new settlement. In the season 

^ ® guaranteed villages were thought generally to he 
well disposed towards the new settlement, and the Jchoti tenants 
were thereupon canvassed, when, in 184 out of 186 guaranteed 
villages, all the Mott tenants to the number of 12,565 separately 
recorded a petition asking for the new settlement. In two villages 
only do (1880) the tenants still hold aloof, but there is little doubt 
they too will soon follow their neighbours. 

The new settlement in its entirety, with a crop appraisement and 
gram rentals, is now in force in every village hitherto surveyed 
guaranteed villages above mentioned, that is to say 
m 742 villages or more than ^ half the gross number of Moti 
villages in the district. The small amount of friction may be 
judged from the fact that out of 81,753 hhoti tenants, it has been 
necessary in the past season, to adopt coercive measures only 
against 548 tenants scattered among 175 out of the 742 villages 
In a large majority of hhoti villages, perfect harmony has been 
restored between the khot and his tenant, while the precautions 
adopted in the crop appraisement rules have been found sufficient 
and ettectual to protect the tenant from over-exactions by the 
khot. Only about five per cent of the tenants remain recorded as 
tenants-at-will, the hhots having been found very hberal in consenting 
to register good tenants-at-will as customary tenants. 

The Khot Act (I. of 1880) legalises all that has been effected as 
above related, and prescribes the same procedure for the future. 

When,^ in 1874, settlement work in hhoti villages was brouiTht 
to an end, survey operations were transferred to the peasant-htld 
villages of the south of the district. In 1875 the survey of Vengurla 
was fimshed, and as all the villages were managed by Government 
khalsa, a thirty years settlement was introduced in 1876 The result 

wa^ on a tota,l rental of £8844 18s (Rs. 38,449), an increase in the 
rnment demand of £107 8s. (Rs. 1074). The details were : 

Vengurla Survey and Settlement, 1876. 


Name. 

Acreage. 

Rental. 

Increase. 

Uriarable. 

Arable. 

Total, 

1 Former. 

Present. | 

Vengurla... 

14,033 

28,120 

' 42,153 

Rs. 

37,375 

Rs. 

38,449 

Rs. 

1074 


The average acre rates showed in rice lands a fall from 6s 
10|d. to 5s. 9d. (Rs. 2 as. 15-Rs.2 as. 14), in garden lands from 
o^‘ ® ^ levy on uplands of a cess 

01 O^o-, {OjS. 4 _p. d). 

In accordance with the changes sanctioned by Government in the 
settlement of the rights of the Mots and under-holders, the uplands 

1 Contributed by Mr, Gibson of the Eatn^giri Eevenue Survey. 
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m suryeyed sub-divisions were remeasured and a settlemput 
mtroduced by the Collector on the terms laid down by Government 
bmce November 187 7, survey work has been confined to remeasuring 
uplands and preparing records of the new settlement made bv the 
Collector. ^ 

, statement shows, in the twenty-three years ending 

1877-78, a spread in the occupied area from389,973 to 1,004,629 acres • 
Government a rise from £70,683 (Es. 7,06 880Un 
i in tbe outstandings a fall from' £4938 
_(Rs 49,380) in 1856 to £1622 (Es. 16,220) in 1878. The spr^d 
in the area under tillage is probably almost entirely due to the 
introduction of correct measurements. The survey of each section 
of the district showed that while since the last survey the nominal 
area had re:^ined unchanged, the actual tillage had greatly spread, 
ihe area of arable unoccupied land disclosed by the survey rose 
^ 1868 to 3640 in 1872. It has again fallen to 569 

oic • 1 occupied acres fell from 389,973 in 1856 to 

d&d,Ji9 m 1860, and again rose steadily to 404,948 in 1866. Erom 
this the work of remeasurement in different parts of the district 
whole area to about 650,000 in 1869, 850,000 
m 18?o, ^^^^ijOOOjOOO in 1876. Outstanding balances, in 1866 as 
high ^49 o 8 (Es. 49,380), rose in the next three years to £5893 
(Es. 58,930). They then suddenly fell to £194 (Es. 1940) in 1860 
and continued under £1000 (Es. 10,000) until the introduction of 
• S™ce then, after rising to £3144 (Es.31,440) 

^170^ CP ™ 1876, and again rose to 

£1703 (Es. 17,030) m 1877, and £1622 (Es. 16,220) in 1878. 
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Full 
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Ym- 

a. 

ston* 

dard 

Quit- j 
rent. 


Acies. 

assess- 



malt. 

1 

l 

11 

IS 

1.1 j 



■'Bs. 

Ks. j 

I8o5-56.. 

... 

85,208 

84,910 

87H7 i 
8787 

1856-57.. 


8rhS35 

3789 . 

1857- 58,. 

1858- 59.. 

1859- 60.. 

1860- 61.. 
1861-62.. 
1862-63.. 


85;342 
84,655 
84,465 
^ 84,487 
84,696 
85,058 

3739 * 
3739 i 
8789 ’ 
3739 
3742 

0 8780 

1858-64. 

1864- 65.. 

1865- 66.. 

1866- 67.. 

... 

86,896 

87,676 

89,071 

11,004 

11,0*04 

11,530 

1867-68.. 

, 2751 

86,243 

10,155 

1868-69. 

. 3856 

85,099 

10,595 

1869-70. 

. ■ 5449 

81, m 

12,675 

1870-71.. 

, 6567 

88,396 

13, .177 

1871-72.. 

6618 

88,806 1 

18,080 

1872-73.. 

4600 

83,655 

18,277 

1873-74. 

6917 

86,681 

14,028 

1874-75.. 

6999 

85,558 

14,028 

1875-76.. 

570,158 

85,368 

14,188 

1876-77., 

69,950 

85,768 

14,205 

1877-78.. 

69,967 

84,971 

14,178 


Matndgm Occupied Area, Assessment, and Outstanding Balances, 1 S 55 - 187 S. 



Occupied Rent-paying Land. 

Unoccupied Assessed 
Land. 

Year. 

a. 

Full 

Remissions. 

Balance 

for 

collection 


Full 

Realiza- 
tion from 
auction 
sale of 
grazing. 


Acres. 

assess- 

ment. 

Per- 

ma- 

nent. 

Casual 

Total. 

a. 

Acres. 

assess- 

ment. 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

185.5-56 ... 

1856-57 ... 

18.57-58 ... 

1858- 59 , 

1859- 60 .. 

1860- 61 ... 

1861-62 ... 

1862- 63 ... 

1863- 64 ... 

1864- 65 ... 

1865- 66 ... 

1866- 67 .. 

1867- 63 ... 

1868- 69 ... 

1869- 70 .. 

1870- 71 ... 

1871- 72 . 

1872- 73 

1873- 74 

1874- 75 

1875- 76 ... 

1876- 77 . 

1877- 78 

889,973 

372,934 

368,287 

366,835 

353,919 

362,408 

367,392 

370,566 

364,677 

364,193 

404,948 

419.622 
662,834 
667,701 
729,312 
845,253 
846,950 
849,512 
986,823 

995.622 
1,001,072 
1,003,421 
1,004,529 

Rs. 

7,07,479 

7,21,329 

7,61,117 

8.00. 150 
8,94,222 
7,92,245 

8.24.171 
8,61,228 

10,44,225 

10,91,004 

10,01,168 

10,31,661 

8,09,501 

8,42,386 

8,50,557 

8.22.172 
8,41,596 
8,20,920 
8,59,815 
8,62,561 
8,74,130 

9.00. 106 
9,29,735 

Rs. 

Rs. 

647 

579 

626 

792 

1607 

1606 

1590 

1753 

1580 

1200 

4208 

1725 

1568 

1630 

3091 

11,365 

1231 

671 

748 

989 

7685 

1129 

732 

Rs. 

647 

679 

626 

792 

1607 

1606 

1690 

1753 

1580 

1200 

4208 

1725 

1568 

1530 

3091 

11,365 

•1231 

671 

748 

989 

7,685 

1,129 

732 

Rs. 

7,06,832 
7,20,749 
7,60,491 
7,99,358 
8,92,615 
7,90,639 
8,22,681 
8,49,475 
10,42,645 
10,89,804 
9,96,960 
10,2,9,936 
8,07,933 
8,40,856 
8,47,466 
8.10.807 
8,40,365 
8,20,349 
8,59,067 
8,61,572 
8,66,445 
8,98,977 
9,29,006 j 

327 

173 

370 

422 

3640 

3398 

3861 

3366 

818 

954 

669 

Rs. 

i‘53 

437 

1045 

1060 

1535 

1489 

1681 

1766 

1902 

2151 

2004 

Rs. 

2444 
3061 
1752 
1820 
10,967 
5865 
6679 
5557 
5924 
5633 
• 5671 
4467 
4495 
3480 
8660 
11,171 
12,346 
10,601 
12,256 
11,696 
6995 
30,883 
2823 
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Ratndgiri Occupied Area, Assessment, and Outstanding Balances, 18SS-1878—coTX&aaed. Chapter VIIL 


Year. 

Alienated Land. 

1 Total Land. 

Out- 

a. 

Acres. 

Full 

stan- 

dard 

assess- 

ment. 

Quit- 

renti 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Collec- 

tions, 

- STAND- 
ING 

BALAN- 

CES. 

1 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 



Bs. 

Es. 


Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

1855-50.. 

... 

85,206 

3737 

389,973 

7,92,684 

7,13,013 

49,377 1 

1856-57.. 


84,910 

3737 

872,934 

8,06,239 

7,27,547 

49'650 ! 

1857-58.. 


85,335 

3739 

368,287 

8,46,452 

7,65,982 

54, '266 

3858-59.. 


85,342 

3739 

366,835 

8,85,492 

8,04,917 

58,932 

1859-69.. 


84,655 

3739 

353,919 

9,73,877 

9,07,321 

1940 

1860-01.. 


84,465 

3739 

362,408 

8,76,710 

8,00,243 

1825 

1861-62.. 


84,487 

3739 

367,392 

9,08,658 

8,32,999 

4295 

1862.63.. 

... 

84,696 

3742 

370,565 

9,35,925 

8,58,774 

4169 

1863-64.. 


85,058 

e 8780 

364,677 

11,29,283 

10,57,349 

5962 

1864-65.. 


86,696 

11,004 

364,193 

11,77,700 

11,06,441 

9921 

1865-66.. 


87,376 

11,094 

404,948 

10, 8?, 524 

10,13,725 

2621 

1866-67.. 

... 

89,071 

11,530 

419,622 

11,20,732 

10,45,933 

8078 ! 

1867-68.. 

2751 

85,243 

10,155 

665,912 

8,94,897 

8,22,583 

23,324 ] 

1868-69.. 

3866 

85,099 

10,595 

661,730 

9,27,923 

8,54,931 

14,230 ] 

1869-70.. 

5449 

81,975 

12,673 

735,131 

9,33,577 

8,68,799 

17,173 3 

1870-71.. 

6507 

83,896 

13,377 

■ 852,242 

9,06,628 

8,35,355 

14,029 I 

l'87l-72.. 

6618 

83,305 

13,080 

857,208 

9,26,436 

8,65,791 

31,443 I 

1872-73,. 

4600 

83,656 

13,277 

857,510 

9,06,064 

8,44,227 

23,054 I 

1873-74.. 

6917 

86,631 

14,028 

997,101 

9,48,127 

8,85,350 

10,407 ( 

1874-75... 

6999 

85,553 

14,028 

1,005,987 

9,49,880 

8,87,296 

9773 

1875-76.. 

670,158 

85,368 

14,188 

1,072,048 

9,61,401 

8,87,628 

5912 D 

1876-77.. 

69,956 

85,763 

14,205 

1,074,331 

9,88,020 

9,16,266 

17,035 < 

1877-78.. 

69,967 

84,971 

14,178 

1,075,065 : 

10,16,713 

9,46,007 

16,219 


Ebmarks. 


IS 


troduced in 77 villages of 
Bjinkot. 


of Saitavda 
Khed. 


and 142 of 


^ ^ vinagea 

of Mpoli. 

Ditto ditto in 95 villages 
of Ratndgiri, 

Ditto ditto in 69 villages 
of Claiplun. * 

Ditto ditto in 35 villages 
of Chiplun and SI of 
hagar. 

0 ditto in 73 villages 


. survey is not finished these figures are estimates from returns prepared in the Oollec- 

vOx* s oiric 0 # ^ 

shown a?Sfenations^’^^ °^ I’evenue, nob whose land, had been granted, were for the first time 

c. Many quit-rents had formerly been shown under ordinai-y revenue. 

In addition to the regular tenures mentioned above, three* special 
tenures have lately been brought to notice in the southern'^sub- 
divisions of Malvan and Vengurla. In the disturbed times ante- 
cedent to British rule, the S^Lvants of Vadi had either retained 
certain valuable garden lands in their own possession, putting in 
crown lessees, or from time to time as lands of all kinds, mostly 
however inferior lands, were abandoned by the occupants, they were 
registered as crown lands ; or again the holdings of persons 
inimical to the state were seized and taken in forfeit. The whole 
made a, by no means inconsiderable area of crown lands to which 
the British Government succeeded. These have hee-u dealt with 
in three different ways according to the circumstances of each 
case. 

First there were the* ‘sheri thikdns* or crown lands, properly 
so called. They consist of rice, garden, and lull landsf which 
durmg the time of the former government, were partly assigned to 

^ Contributed by Mr. A. T. Crawford, C.S. 
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certain servants of tlie VMi state, in lieu of their nay and 
held by relatives of the chief. On the cession of the district in tbs 
year 1819, the British Government became the sole proprietors of 
these lands, and they were then farmed out for periods not exceeding 


ten years, the right of cultivating them being sold 
auction to the highest bidder. 


lay public 


This system continued to the year 1842, when the Collector of 
Eatnagin reported that the shortness of the term of lease operated 
as a bar to their improvement, and that many of the lands were 
annually decreasing in value. In order to induce the lessees to lav 
out money on the improvement of the land, the Collector proposed 
to appoint a committee to classify the land and to determine tbe 
assessment to be paid m future, and then to let out the lands on a 
permanent settlement. The Collector’s proposal to classify and 
assess was sanctioned.^ But Government declined to make a 
perma,nent settlement, and directed that the leases should be oiv'en 
for thirty years^ and that the persons then in occnpation^ especially 
those who had expended capital in improvements, should have tbe 
first refusal of the new leases. These orders were subsequently 
modified m many cases, the leases being declared terminable at tbe 
introduction of the revenue survey settlement. All leases granted 
tor thu'ty years expired shortly before the late survey, but from 
year to year were continued to the existing lessees on the former 
terms until the new survey settlement should take effect. In each 
case^ there was a clause by which the lessee was bound at any time 
to §ive up to Government, without compensation, all lands required 
for forest purposes.. 


In the course of the late survey of the sub-divisions o 
Malvan and Vengurla, all lands, including these sheri thikdns o: 
crown lands, were remeasured and classified according to the rulei 
now in force in the Eatndgiri Survey. It was then found that th 
survey rates were only about one-half of the rates hitherto pai 
under tte existing leases, and the question arose as to the mode ii 
wfuch Government should deal with these crown lands the leasei 
being terminable on tbe introduction of a general survey, 

f arms^ cocoanut^ betelnut^ and casbewnut plantation 
een made at very considerable cost. Substantial bouses anc 
aim s ^dings bad been built^ both by tbe crown lessees and b] 
eir su “tenants^ most of wbom bad been on tbe ground from tb( 
eginning of tbe lease and bad been encouraged by tbe crowi 
lessees to improve tbeir holdings and settle perma^ntly. Tbe 
_ ^ T tberefore^ arose wbetber tbe sub-tenants bac 

cquire y prescription or otherwise any rights of tenure which ii 
behoved Government to consider and provide for. 

discussion Government decided to retain th 
with , r ^ ® cro"^ lands, in preference to parting 

vears’ ^ equal to a certain number oi 

years assessment which the old lessees and many persons were 


dy to give « 

rvey occupauts. f , 

; cUs of the exist 

d considerable expei. 
pateshtermofthiri 

leoted for forest reser 

IS ordered to preix";*; 
^ txto.Q no disuutc ' 


Secondly, there we; 
Tlie word hatuoan il 
fluefeuation. Tromtbe i 
seem that the oxi^n o! 
occupant of certain r«i 
tbe state officials tlm 
kduhan, be would br 
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expense to wbicb be wo 
for a permanent settleii 
capital in tbe land ami 
and bis request was p 
tbe lands should be m 
new deed was to be e3 

cover any new plantati 
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and the result showi 
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^ aov. Res. 1056, Oth April 1852. 
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ready to give if tlie lands slionld be entered in their names as 
survey occupants. Government also took the most liberal view of 
the claims of the existing lessees^ derived from long occupation 
and considerable expenditure^ and renewed the leases to them 
for a fresh term of thirty years on their relinquishment of all lands 
selected for forest reserves. As to the sub-tenants^ the Collector 
was ordered to prepare a record of their rights in all cases where 
there was no dispute as to their tenure between landlord and tenant. 
Where there was a dispute the Collector might decide it^ if both 
parties agreed to abide by his decision. In other cases he was not 
to interfere. 

Secondly^ there were the lands held on the Icaiuhan tenure. 
The word hatiiban in itself implies a fixed rent not liable to 
fluctuation. From the preamble of most of the Icatuhan deeds it would 
seem that the origin of the tenure* was as follows. The hereditary 
occupant of certain lands of a poor description would represent to 
the state officials that if they were let to him on a fixed rent^ 
hatuban, he would bring them under full cultivation^ and he was 
granted the lands accordingly^ on a fixed rent^ on the ground of the 
expense to which he would be put. In other words the occupant asked 
for a permanent settlement^ in order that he might safely invest his 
capital in the land and avoid being taxed for his improvements, 
and his request was granted. Moreover, the deed declared that 
the lands should be enjoyed hereditarily from father to son, that no 
new deed was to be expected, and that the fixed assessment would 
cover any new plantations of cocoa or betel palms, or any other crop 
that might be cultivated. At the late survey all these lands were re- 
measured and classified according to the rules in force in Eatn%iri, 
and the result showed that they were held at rates considerably 
below the survey assessment. Government, however, decided that 
the settlement had been permanent and must hold good in the 
future.^ 

Thirdly, there were the gair dasti lands, or lands which, as the 
word imports, were waste and unassessed, gaw, without, and dast^ 
rent or assessment. The gair dasti lands consist almost entirely of 
hill sides, which being uncultivated at the time of the last survey 
under native rule, were left unassessed. They are not, like the sheri 
thikdnsy lapsed assignments of lands for service , or otherwise, but 
still come properly under the categ’ory of crown lands. Though 
unassessed, they have for a great number of years been used by 
the dharekaris or holders of the neighbouring rice fields, for gathering 
grass and brushwood for ash manure. The hill side has in most 
cases, by some tacit or mutual agreement, been divided among the 
dhdrekariS) who have thus each held an apportioned share of 
what might otherwise have come to be regarded as common land. 
At the date of the British accession no regular revenue was 
derived from these lands. By degrees a system sprang up of 
leasing them for short periods to contractors. Persons were found 
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cultivating in them witliout permission^ but tbeir occuuatinn ttt . 

ihs «rl,dwtatl.ej.ooM»ted to =»cto 

Tina by degrees, with the inoreaaod demand 
the whole area was leased under various agreements Most of 
eases were granted between 1853 and 1854, and decWtW t? 
ease should hold good until the new suiwTy sett lenf 
leases when no specific agreement had been entered iSo 
indiyidnaH were for large blocks of hillside, and were put unto 
auction. They were usually bought in by one of the dh^eharS S 
the village, put forward by the whole body. This nominee collecfpi 
the rent proportionately due by each occupant, and addino' his fwn 

kiS bJ’r*^ ® Government. He did not acquire^’any more 

land by becoming the nominal lessee. He was, in fact, merelv a Luupf 
put forward by the villagers to go through the form of exemiwTe 
lease with Government, so that they mio-ht each ar7d 
undisturbed possession of land acquiLd i?reglriy 

put U^KS^ arrangemen/the leases, when 

P p to auction, lealised a very small, almost a nominal renf 

feersLaSrbufra.^r^)!'' community: 

villas’e theses sp ti ^'^^tile factions in a 

If s the Suit O?/ 'wf ^ 

was tne result. Ordinarily the rent realised was nominal. ^ 

andi' wiTto be classified at the late survey, 

considerabiv iu pvp? ®iirvey assessment was found to be 

eZ wS teLfun^ “ every 

1st WhetherthSit«p« ^ questions then arosey 

as the holdSs^of t^e if r f occupants should be registered 

put to auction ? 

saL reSror wS should be redet on the 

In view of the circuf survey assessment should be imposed? 

that the actual ocouna-nf ^'^^e related. Government determined 

.towey oceupant LiS areyt22:.^T‘“'"' “ 


SECTION IV.-SEASON REPORTS. 


the state of tS'dSS’duiS^ht^thS^^ available facts regarding 

thirteen years ending 1878-79 : 

and with a few^ex^eptioi^ the 

RearKharepatrnoSS good! 

Anjanvel and Suvarnduro- thoimb^^f °i'op. In 

away, the harvest was fair ^ Pnbf^^ sowings were washed 

parts cholera, feveTand cattW ™ some 

The land reven^ C copSf prevailed to a sli|ht extent. 
(Rs. 10,14,790 Rs. i5 46 ^ ^104,634 

^808 (Rs. 8080) left 'outsta-ndlf^^^ and 

uj left outstanding. R^e rupee prices fell from 


' Gov. Ros. 29X8, 7th June 1880. 
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fifteen to twenty-two pounds, and ndcJmi, the food of the lower 
classes, from twenty-six to forty pounds. 

In 1867-68, the rainfall of 92*5 inches was abundant, and the 
season favourable- Public health was good. The land revenue for 
collection fell from £104,634 to £87,562 (Rs. 10,46,340 -Rs. 8,75,620), 
£157 (Rs. 1570) were remitted, and £2331 (Rs. 23,310) left 
outstanding. Rice rupee prices rose from twenty-two to eighteen 
pounds, and ndclmi fell from foi4y to forty-three pounds. 

In 1868-69, the rainfall was 88*32 inches. The monsoon began 
favourablyj, but later in the season the rainfall was partial and 
insufllcient. On the whole, the season was scarcely an average one. 
With few exceptions public health was good. Cattle disease 
appeared in some places, but the mortality was not great. The land 
revenue for collection rose from £87,562 to £91,530 (Rs. 8,75,620 - 
Rs. 9,15,300), £160 (Rs. 1500) were remitted, and £1423 (Rs. 14,230) 
left outstanding. Rice rupee prices fell from eighteen to twenty 
pounds, and ndclmi rose from forty -three to twenty-eight pounds. 

In 1869-70, the rainfall of 101*43 inches was short in the begin- 
ning, but plentiful in the latter part of the season. With a few 
exceptions the crops yielded well. Public health was on the whole 
good, and there was no great mortality among the cattle. The land 
revenue for collection rose from £91,530 to £93,406 (Rs. 9,16,800 - 
Rs. 9,34,060) I £309 (Rs. 3090) were remitted, £227 of them on 
account of the introduction of the survey, and £1717 (Rs. 17,170) 
left outstanding. Rice rupee prices fell from twenty to twenty- 
• three pounds, and ndchni from twenty-eight to forty pounds. 

In 18 70- 71, though not very seasonable, the rainfall of 93*37 inches 
® was sufiicient. Though small-pox, diarrhoea, dysentery, fever, and 
cattle-disease prevailed to a slight extent, public health was on the 
whole good. The land revenue for collection fell from £93,406 to 
£89,650 (Rs. 9,34,060 - Rs. 8,96,500), £1136 (Rs. 1 1,360) were remitted, 
£1074 of them on account of the introduction of the survey, and 
£1217 (Rs. 12,170) left outstanding. Rice rupee prices rose from 
twenty-three to twenty-one pounds, and ndchni from forty to thirty- 
nine pounds. 

In 1871-72, the rainfall was 73*80 inches. The rain set in very 
early, but till August the fall was insufficient, and rice did not 
yield a full harvest. On the whole the other crops yielded well, 
and the season was not unfavourable. Dysentery, small-pox, and 
cholera prevailed to a slight extent in some sub-divisions j and 
there was also slight disease among cattle. The land revenue for 
collection rose from £89,650 to £92,499 (Rs. 8,96,500 -Rs. 9,24,990), 
£1177 (Rs. 11,770) were remitted, £1052 of them on account of 
the introduction of the smwey, and £3158 (Rs. 31,580) left 
outstanding. Rice rupee prices rose from twenty-one to twenty 
pounds, and ndchni from thirty -nine to twenty-seven pounds. 

In 1872-73, the rainfall of 84*12 inches was seasonable, and the 
harvest fair. Public health was on the whole good, though cholera, 
small -pox, and dysentery prevailed to a slight extent. In Mandan- 
gad, during a temporary scarcity of grain before harvest, fifty persons 
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died from cholera^ weakness, and want. Many cattle also died from 
weakness, and from a disease said to kave been caused by tlae sudden 
and very lieavy burst o£ tbe rains. The land revenue for collection 
fell from £92,499 to £91,422 (Rs. 9,24,990 -Rs. 9,14,220), £57 
(Rs. 670) were remitted, and £2516 (Rs. 25,150) left outstanding. 
Rice rupee prices fell from twenty to thirty-two pounds, and ndchni 
from twenty-seven to thirty-seven pounds. 

In 1873-74, the rainfall of 83*64 inches, at first free and well 
timed, was later on scanty with long stretches of dry weather. The 
result was a harvest rather below the average. Except in Devgad, 
Malvan, Sangameshvar, and Khed, fever, small-pox, dysentery, and 
cattle-disease prevailed to a slight extent. The land revenue for 
collection fell from £91,422 to £88,997 (Rs. 9,14,220 -Rs. 8,89,970), 
£75 (Rs. 750) were remitted, and £1365 (Rs. 13,650) left outstanding. 
Rice rupee prices rose from thirt^T^-two to twenty -seven pounds, and 
ndchni fell from thirty-seven to fifty pounds. 

In 1874-75, the rainfall was 121*60 inches. In June, July, and 
August, the fall was on the whole favourable, but in September a 
heavy downpour did great harm to the early crops. The late crops 
suffered from want of rain in October, and in some places from 
insects. Except in Dapoli, Chiplun, and SangamesWar, fever, 
dysentery, small-pox, and cattle- disease prevailed over most of the 
district. The land revenue for collection rose from £88,997 to 
£89,707 (Rs. 8,89,970 -Rs. 8,97,070), £99 (Rs. 990) were remitted, 
and £653 (Rs. 6530) left outstanding\ Rice rupee prices rose from 
twenty-seven to twenty-five pounds, and ndchni from fifty to forty- 
five pounds. 

In 1875*76, the rainfall of 186*48 inches was unseasonable and ^ 
nnequal, very heavy at one time and scanty at another. The failure 
of crops was, in rice-fields, estimated at from ^ to f, and in uplands 
at from J to Public health was bad. Except in Sang'ameshvar, 
cholera prevailed everywhere and carried off 762 persons. Fever 
was also ^mmon in Dapoli, Devgad, Malvan, and Rajapnr. Cattle 
disease broke out all over the district causing the loss of 1625 head 
of cattle. The land revenue for collection fell from £89,707 to 
£b9,3bb (Rs. 8,9 /,070 - Rs. 8,93,830), £769 (Rs. 7690) were remitted, 
them on account of the introduction of the surveys 
and £592 (Rs. 5920) left outstanding. Rice rupee prices rose from 
venty-five to twenty-three pounds, and ndchni from forty-five to 
thirty-three pounds. 


68*25 inches was scanty, and the 
complete failure of the October rains seriously iniured the late ndqli 
and hank and to some e^ent the rice. The loss in ndgli^nd vari 
i> in rice at |. Earik was a complete 
caused distress amongst the poorest classes for 
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£112 (Es. 1120) were remitted, and £1706 (Rs. 17,060) left 
outstanding*. Rice rupee prices rose from twenty-three to seventeen, 
and ndchni from, thirty -three to twenty -four pounds. 

In 1877-78, the rainfall of 89*71 inches, though fitful and uneven, 
was on the whole favourable ; and despite blight and insects, the 
outburn in rice and nctgli was good. Up to the end of July cholera 
and dysentery were general. Cattle disease of one kind or other 
also prevailed in most sub-divisions and carried off 985 head of 
cattle. The land revenue for collection rose from £90,882 to 
£93,772 (Rs. 9,08,820 - Rs. 9,37,720), £73 (Rs. 730) were remitted, 
and £1112 (Rs. 11,120) left outstanding. Rice rupee prices remained 
the same, seventeen pounds, while ndchni fell from twenty-four to 
twenty-five pounds. 

In 1878-79, the rainfall of 165*6^6 inches was the highest on record. 
The season was on the whole favourable, rice especially yielding a 
good outturn. The land revenue for collection fell from £93,772 to 
£93,357 (Rs. 9,37,720 -Rs. 9,33,570), £78 (Rs. 780) were remitted, 
and £1092 (Rs. 10,920) left outstanding. Rice rupee prices fell 
from seventeen to twenty-three pounds, and ndchni from twenty- 
five to twenty-eight pounds. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

JUSTICE. 

to tlie year 1812, except tlxe fort o,h( 1 factory of Banket Q,iid 
nine surrounding villages banefed over by tlie Pesliwa in 1756, 
tbe British Government had no territory south of the river Apta! 
The Resident of Bankot, who was also the commandant of the 
garrison, did not at first enjoy extensive judicial powers. He could 
only expel persons of a suspicious character under severe penalties, 
and all offenders were sent for examination and trial before His 
Majesty's Justices in Bombay. This state of things lasted till, iu 
1803, the civil and criminal jurisdiction of the Judge and Magistrate 
of Salsette was extended to Bankot, the court adjourning there for 
twenty days in each year. In 1811 the Bankot Resident was invested 
with power to decide civil cases of not more than £10 (Rs. 100), an 
appeal lying against his decision to the Circuit Judge at Salsette. 
He was at the same time placed in police charge of the district, and 
persons committed or held to bail were remanded to Thana to take 
their trial there. In 1 8 1 2, when Malvan and the surrounding districts 
were ceded by Kolhapur, a Resident was appointed with jurisdiction 
to ti’y civil suits of not more than £50 (Rs. 500), an appeal lying, as 
in the case of Bankot decisions, to Salsette. Owing to the distance 
of Mdlvan from Salsette the Resident was, in 1814, invested with 
increased powers, both civil and criminal, and made to some 
extent independent of Salsette authority. In 1815 the jurisdiction 
of both the Residents was further extended. Their decisions in 
suite above £40 (Rs. 400) were subject to an appeal to the Governor 
in Council, in the separate department of the chief court of justice, 
^marAddlat, Offenders were no longer sent to Thana for trial. 
Ihe Circuit Judge went to Bankot and Malvan to deliver the jails 
twice a year. 

This arrangement continued till 1819, when the whole of the 
present Ratn^iri district passed into the hands of the English. In 
mat year the two Residencies were abolished, and the southern 
Ronkan was formed into a separate collectorate with Bankot as its 
head-quarters. In 1820 Ratnagiri was chosen as the most central 
and convenient place for the civil station of the district. The powers 
11 were modified and transferred from the Judge to the 

n ^ constituted the Criminal Judge of the district 
wi c aige of the head-quarter police. The judicial machinery 


^ Contributed by Mr. W. Wedderburn, C.S., District Judge, RatnAgiri. 
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consisted of a Juclge^a registrar, an assistant registrar, and two 
native commissioners. In the same year two more native 
commissioners were added. In 1827, when the territorial limits of the 
district were re-arranged, the courts of civil and criminal jurisdiction 
were constituted anew. The staff of native commissioners was 
increased and the offices of registrar and assistant I’egistrar abolished, 
and that of assistant judge created in their place. In 1830, when 
three of its northern sub-divisions were placed under the direct 
control of the Tluina Judge, Ratn%iri was, for purposes of civil 
and criminal justice, reduced to a detached station of the Thana 
district, with a senior assistant judge and sessions judge. Ratndgiri 
remained a detached station under Thana till 186*9. 

In 1836, the designation of native commissioner was altei^ed to 
mimsif and sadar amin. In 1838, the oldest year for which 
detailed statistics are available, there were seven courts and 2805 
decisions. Twelve years later (1850) there were six courts and 4303 
decisions. In 1851, owing to press of work, a Joint Judge was 
stationed at Ratmigiri for one year. In 1860 there were six courts 
and 5580 decisions. Fi^om 1866 to 1869 a Joint Judge was again 
appointed, and in 1869 Ratnagiri was made a distinct district, and 
a Judge and assistant judge permaneutly stationed there. The 
staff of judicial fuiictioiiaries was increased, and in 1870 there were 
in all nine judges and 6375 decisions. In 1872 an extra assistant 
judge was appointed for a year, and in 1875 an additional sub- 
judge was stationed at Dapoli. In 1879 the sub-judge^s court at 
Sangameshvar was i’emoved to Devimkh. 

At present there are in all ten judges in the district. Of these 
the District Judge is the chief, with original civil jurisdiction over the 
whole of the district, and power to hear appeals against the decisions 
of subordinate courts. The assistant judge tries original cases below 
£1000 (Rs. 10,000), and such appeal cases below £500 (Rs.5000)as are 
referred to him by the District Judge. The first class subordinate 
judge at Ratnagiri, in addition to his ordinary jurisdiction, 
exercises special jurisdiction over the whole district in respect 
of original civil suits of more than £500 (Rs. 5000) in value. 
The other sub-judges are stationed at the chief sub-divisional towns 
of Dapoli, Chiplun, Devrukh, Rajapur, Devgad, M4lvan, and 
Vengurla. The ordinary jurisdiction of the Ratnagiri sub -judge 
extends over the greater part of the Ratnagiin sub-division ; that of 
the Dapoli sub-judge over the Dapoli sub-division and some villages 
oftheKhed sub-division; that of the Chiplun sub-judge over the 
greater part of the Chiplun sub-division and some villages of the 
Khed sub-division ; that of the Devrukh sub-judge over the greater 
part of the Sangameshvar sub-division and some villages of the 
Chiplun sub-division ; that of the Rajapur sub-judge over the Rajapur 
sub-division and some villages of the Sangameshvar sub-division ; 
that of the Devgad sub-judge over the Devgad sub-division and 
some villages of the M41van sub-division ; that of the Malvan sub- 
judge over the greater part of the Malvan sub-division ; and that 
of the Vengurla sub-judge over the Vengurla sub-division and 
some villages of the M^van sub-division. 
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Tlie average distance from their six furthest yfflao-es of tt. 
Distnct and assistant district judges’ courts, and of the first cW 

on n ^4. .if * -i . . . J-u-iou vidbo 


~ UUUI'LS^ ana ot tJie first oV 

suh-]udge s court at Ratn%iri as regards its special jurisdiction 'i, 
seventy-eight miles. As regards the ordinary jurisdiction of tli 
A: suh-pdge, the average distance is nineteen miles ■ that 

of the Dapoh sub-judge 31f miles ; that of Chiplun 22^ miles'- tS 
of De™ih30,.,tej tha.otE4iSp„.30i 
mller^^^^ ’ Malvan, thirteen miles ; and that of Vengurlal2j 


At_ first the working of the courts was far from satisfactory. The 
decisions, especially in cases where the cause of action arose before 
their institution, were unduly favourable to the creditors The 
long distances the people had to come was a great evil Moner 
was^ wanted to ta^ a man from his home to the court, and as ready 
cash was most difficult to raise, men were ruined from no fault but 
poverty. Ex-parte decrees were a great evil. Intriguing suitors 
managed to have the summons served so late that the defendant 
could not be in time and so lost his case.^ 

Partly from the litigious character of the people and partly from 
the minute sub-divisions of Khot estates, and until lately their 
uncertain regions to Govermnent and the subordinate land-holders 
Soublesome always been specially numerous and 


The average number of cases decided during the nine years 


Saindgin Ez-^arU Decrees, 
1810 -im. 


ending* 1878 was 7121. During tlie 
first five years, the total rose from 
6375 in 1870 to 7290 in 1873, witlia 
slight fall in 1874. It then again 
rose to 7601 in 1876, and again fell 
to 6918 in 1877. In 1878 it rose to 
7331. Of the total number of cases 
decided during the nine years, 58*17 
per cent have, on an average, as 
shown in the margin, been given 
against the defendant in his absence. 
The proportion of cases decided in 
this way has varied little except in 
,*f -P n j. An when it rose to 57*69 and in 

balA contested cases only 19-39 per cent 

forths^efA^l years, been on an average decided 

S tie dewf Of sucb cases decided in favour 

decll whole number of suits decided in 1878, tbe 

SmntJkt ^y.P"tt“g the plaintiff in possession of the 

At LesoftlisKna 


Year. 

Suits. 

Decreed 

Ex-parte. 

Percentage. 

1870 ... 

1871 ... 

6375 

6834 

3441 

3558 

53-97 

52-06 

1872 ... 

6964 

3876 

55-65 

IS73 ... 

7290 

4200 

67-69 

1874 ... 

7282 

3891 

53-44 

1875 ... 

7502 

4029 

53-70 

1876 ... 

7601 

4123 

54-24 

1877 ... 

6918 

3582 

51 -77 

1878 

7331 

3376 

46-05 

Total ... 

64,097 1 

34,082 

63-17 


fpl] Am I £ uumoer or casesof this kind 

ell from 401 out of 6375 in 1870 to 197 out of 7290 in 1873, 


^ Bom. Rev. Hec. 121 of 1825, 88. 
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and then during the next five years rose to 230 out of 7331 in 1878, 
In 51*30 per cent of the decisions passed in 1878^ decrees for money 
•due have been executed by the attachment or sale of property. Of 
ihese 9*48 per cent have been by the sale of movable and 41*82 per 
' cent by the sale of immovable property. Compared with 1870> the 
IS 78 x*eturns of attachments or sales of movable and immovable 
property show a rise from 400 to 695 in the former^ and from 1845 to 
3066 in the latter. 

Compared with 1870^ the number of decrees executed by the 
arrest of debtors during the nine years has considerably fallen, 
the total for 1870 being 389 against 70 in 1878. As will be seen 
from the following table, the number of civil prisoners has varied 
little during the nine years, the total in 1870 being 49 against 41 in 
1878. 

Ratndgiri Civil Prisoner's, 1S70 - 1S7S* 


Year. 

Prisoners 

Days. 

Releases. 

B.v satis- 
fying the 
decree. 

At 

creditor’s 

request. 

No sub- 
sistence 
allowance. 

Disclo- 
sure of 
property. 

Time 

expiry. 

1S70 

40 

23 

4 

10 

33 

2 


1871 

64 

ns 

3 

8 

48 

4 

1 

1872 ; 

40 

22 

1 

2 

29 

8 


1873 ! 

65 

25 

2 

0 

41 

6 


1871 

66 

39 

4 

9 

37 

4 

2 

1875 

63 

28 

1 

5 

50 

5 

1 a 

1876 

62 

31 

2 

3 

43 


4 

1877 

53 

19 

4 

0 

37 

“’** • 

3 

1878 

41 

27 

J 


4 

34 


3 


(a) Ono was released ou account of the decree being’ reversed in appeal. 
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Of the forty-one prisoners in 1878, thirty-six were Hindus and 
five Musalmans, 

The following statement shows in tabular form the working of 
the district civil courts during the nine years ending 1878 : 


Eatndglri Civil Courts, 1S70 - 1S78. 
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session of 
immov- 
able 

property. 

Immov- 

able. 

Mov- 

able. 

1870 

^ 6375 

£ s. 

7 7 

3441 

10 

424 

986 

4861a 

991 

I 330 

192 

1513 

389 

401 

1845 

400 

1871 

6834 

G 18 

3558 

30 

451 

1002 

50415 

1048 

449 

203 

1790 

.325 

323 

2048 

491 

1872 

6964 

7 17 

3876 

19 

424 

997 

5316 

1067 

310 

271 

1648 

264 

327 

1898 

418 

1873 

7290 

7 4 

4206 

51 

407 

971 

5635 

1035 

267 

353 

1655 

198 

197 

3211 

635 

1874 

7282 

6 7 

3891 

12^ 

386 

1027 

5429 

1108 

332 

413 

1863 

193 

163 

3029 

58S 

1875 

7502 

6 7 

4029 

109 

‘ 353 

1101 

5652 

1164 

367 

319 
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159 

224 

3553 
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1876 

7001 

6 6 
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6918 

6 8 
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366 

444 

1844 

93 
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3369 

742 
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7331 
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3376 

218 

420 

1121 

5135 

1280 

462 

454 

2196 

. 

70 

230 

3066 

695 


(a) One referred to arbitrators. (&) Three referred to arbitrators. 
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giving false evidence, and bribery and fornorv ^irp 
common forms of crime. Tboogli very law-abidino- ibe 
most litigious, tbe smallest differences in matters of ricfft or 
resulting in a senes of legal proceedings. Tbe first ibase of ! 
dispute about immovable property is invariably an accusiiofof 
criminal trespass, or miscbief m removing a wall or bedo-e or Hipft 
m taking tbe produce of a disputed field or tree. Tbe decision t 
sucb cases generally serve.s as a standing ground or evidence in! 
civil suit that follows.! Agrarian offences are rare. Tbe khots wlm 
are also the moneylenders, are sometimes at tbe instigation of tie 
villagers waylaid and murdered, and their bouses and haystacks set 
on fire. But tins does not often happen.^ ^ 

wa?74S ®*^®ngtb of tlm district or regular police force 

74o. Of these, under the District Superintendent, two were 
const^lTs*^ 121 inferior subordinate officers, and 619 foot 

^ f ^ maintaining tbi,s force was, for tbe Superintendent 

a total yearly salary of £840 (Rs. 8400) ; for the two subordinate 
^ salaries of not less than £120 (Rs. 1200), and 

onTw m of £3060 8s. (Rs. 30,604); 

p 9 constables a sum of £5907 (Rs. 59,070). Beside 

the allowed for 

be Worses and travelling expenses of tbe superior officers; £206 

S+anKpi. travelling allowance of their 

other and £926 (Rs. 9260) a year for contingencies and 

?rT 1 i the total yearly charges to £11,383 16s. 

3789 square miles and a population of 
1 ^ ^^ery 5*1 square miles 

sail 30-0^8) the 

^ (1§ dunas) a head of the population, 

ninr ^twA s^ength of 742^ exclusive of the Superintendent^ 

as ^uai’dos af seven constables^ were employed 

and 112 r» subsidiary jails ; 1 28^ sixteen of them officers 

loch n-nct ^ were engaged as guards over treasuries/ 

them prisoners and treasure ; 561, 100 of 

and fnrt^r -Pn constables, were engaged on other duties, 

were staHmiAT^* ^7^ tihem officers and thirty -nine constables, 
dutv Of fiin ^ liinnicipalities or employed on harbour 

were* nroviflAl^ o © nnmber, exclusive of the Superintendent, 360 
swordrand hnf arms; thirty-two with swords or with 

them officercs a with batons only ; 366, seventy-six of 

sSof thpTnffi^ 290 constables, could read and ^rite ; and 145, 
cers and 139 constables, were under instruction. 


2 P<^liee Keuort IS'TS 

vil^eofnitolinDevgad^’^T^tcuseot® 27th March 1874, at the 

was committed by some stranfferct wi'^f It seems that the robbery 

the chief motive. Only the dav befnT*A help. JRevenge seems to have beeu 


Except the Buroj^. 

police force 

lonstaHcsvere Brahn 
Maiathas 

coBstahleswcrelliiKli 

Sits,a:!aMhrsp.i 
CbiistiaDs; ana tunu 


Inl 878 ,oftwe]ity-fi 

or 58'33 per cent wc, 
persons accused of cri 
eoBTicted. In tke nnii 

16s. (Es. 26 , 598 ) allej 

or 59 ' 33 perc 6 n.tott 

The following tab' 

the five years ending 

fiai 



SurderandArt 


to Muntiif. 

Year. 


1 




1 

§ i ^ 



i r 

1 ; 


to 

1 1 

1 

■i 



< 

S.l 

18T4 


■il 

;! 

1875 

7 



187C 

. 4 

4 1 

1 

1877 «, 

. 3 

6 

••• 

1878 

, 6 

8 

5' 

Total 

. 25 

“ 30 ' 

"IF 


Year. 


Ottiori 






BSHH 









Corresponding! 
B 330-35 


EoiikaiiJ 
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Except tlie European Superintendent, all tlie niemlbers of tlie 
police force were natives of India* Of these, ten officers and twelve 
constables were Brahmans ; fifty-two officers and 331 constables were 
Marathas including Savants; and forty -three officers and 214 
constables were Hindus of other castes, including Vanis, Bhandaris, 
G abits, and Mhars ; one, the Superintendent, and five constables were 
Christians ; and foui4een officers and sixty-one constables were 
Musalmans. 

In 1878, of twenty-four persons accused of heinous crimes, fourteen 
or 58*33 per cent were convicted. Of 2717, the total number of 
persons accused of crimes of all sorts, 1104 or 40*63 per cent were 
convicted* In the matter of the recovery of stolen property, of £2659 
16t9. (Rs* 26,598) alleged to have been stolen, £1583 4^. (Rs. 15,832) 
or 59*33 per cent of the whole amount were recovered. 

The following table gives the Chief crime and police details for 
the five years ending 1878 ; 

Ratndglrl Crime and Police, IS'74 - 1878, 


Chapter IX. 
Justice. 

District Police, 
Pace, 

" 1878. 


Wofhlng. 


Crime, 

1874-1878, 


Offences and Convictions. 


Year. 

Murder and Attempt 
to Murder. 

Culpable Homicide. 

Grievous Hurt. 

Dacoities and 
Robberies* 

Cases. 

Arrests. 

n 

.2 

.2 

a 

o 

O 

S 

I 

(S 

Cases. 

1 

Convictions. 

Percentage. 

Cases. 

Arrests. 

1 

§ 

Q 

Percentage.: 

Cases. 

Arrests. 

Convictions. 

Percent- 

tago. 

1874 

5 

13 

6 

46*15 

1 

1 

1 

100 

6 

7 

4 

67*14 

4 

2 

2 

too 

1875 

7 

8 

5 

62*50 

1 

1 



17 

20 

14 

70*00 

9 

6 

6 

83*33 

1870 

4 

4 

1 

25*00 

3 

5 

4 

80 

15 

18 

8 

44*44 

3 

1 

1 

100 

1877 

3 

6 



4 

5 

4 

80 

15 

11 

3 

27*27 

10 

11 

6 

45*45 

1878 ... 

6 

8 

*5 

62*50 

1 

1 

1 

100 

6 

10 

3 

30*00 

9 

5 

6 

100 

Total 

25 

39 

17 

43*58 

10 

13 

10 

76*9 

59 

66 

32 

48*4 

35 

25 

18 

72 




Offences and Convictions — continued. 


Property. 


Other OilencQS. 



Total. 





Year. 

1 

Arrests. 

•S 

0 . 

1 

O j 

d 

1 

a 

J3 i 
CM 

■S 

o 

CQ 

■ 1 I 

^ 1 

Convictions. 

Percentage. 

Stolen. 

, 

Recover- 

ed. 

Percent- 

age, 

1874 ... ... 

i 

1755 

8257 

854 

26 ’22 

1771 

3280 

867 

t 26*43 

& s. 

697 8 

[ 

5. 

410 6 

\ &d'8Z 

1875 

2237 

2490 

944 

37*91 

2271 

2525 

968 

38*83 

1069 6 

761 10 

71*21 

1876 

1968 

^ 2384 

1128 

47*31 

1993 

2412 

1142 

47*34 

1643 18 

1088 6 

66*20 

1877 ... ... 

2448 

2724 

1175 

4313 

2496 

! 2757 

1187 

43*05 

3090 16 

1577 14 

51*04 

1878 

S676 

• 

2693 

1090 

40 '48 

3608 

! 2717 

1104 

40*63 

2659 1 

1583 4 

59*83 

Total ... 

11,984 

13,548 

6091 

37*6 

12,129 

^ 13,691 

6268 

38*4 

9161 4 

5421 0 

59*1 


CoiTesponding d.etails are available for the five yeai's ending 1849* 
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1845- 1849. 
and 

1874-1879. 


Jails, 


DISTRICTS. 


Baindgiri Crime, 1845 - 1849 , 


Tear. 

j Murder. 

Homicide. 

Robbery 
including 
cattle theft. 

Arson. 

Miscellaneous. 

Total. 



Arrests. 

Convictions. 

a> 

1 

o 

3 

Property 

stolen. 

Property 

recovered. 

Percentage. 

1345 

1846' ... 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1 

6 

0 

9 

1 

1 

*3 

1 

50 

71 

64 

64 

95 

IS 

11 

G 

6 

5 

1 

162.3 

1766 

1751 

1SS3 

1575 

1093 

1854 

1827 

1965 

1677 

3172 
31.50 
35 IS 
3295 
31f37 

1612 

1512 

1912 

1034 

1616 

50*81 
48*00 
54*34 
49*59 
51 *02 

dC s. 

988 12 
2130 2 
1238 6 
1954 16 
3592 4 

£ s. 

74 4 
215 10 
241 12 
716 2 
1730 4 

7*01 

lo-a 

19*51 

36*09 

48*13 

Total,.. 

A 

2a 

5 

344 

46 

8528 

9016 

16,302 

8296 

50*82 

T904 ,0 

2977 12 

so-oT" 


UL uutj jjwo sLatemems shows for the wTinl^^ 
Ti°«nQ ^ comparative decrease from the yearly avem™ 

of 1803 m the five years ending ^1849, or on the basis of the 1846 
census one crime to every 347 inhabitants, to a yearly average of 
2426 in the five years ending 1878, or on the basis of the 1872 
census one crime to every 420 inhabitants. The largeness of the 
head Miscellaneous, in the first period, was due to a number of cases 
of treason and rebellion, arising out of the disturbances in Kolhapur 
and Savantvadi. Murder cases are few. They were formerly, as 
they still are, the result of acts of adultery: Arson, forierh 
separately with a yearly average of nine cases, is now much 

S lUTffT- is a' considerable 

? S ■ f average of sixty-nine to seven. Formerly 

Sa generally committed at night, and the 

offenders were scarcely ever detected. ^ 


we5 Sted"’' property, 3284 gun licenses 

t ■^v®! Commissioner’s opinion, are necessary, 

s4^rrnndtrfdSr”® miles wititt. 


tlf S prisoners at 

office at ® sub-division, there is near the Collector’s 

Mfthrte ?2^^Siri a district criminal jail. Built about 
Thr’SrffisW fh lias accommodation for 320 prisoners, 

front andiron-barred in 
there ie tW ^?® “ O’^^side this circle 

TOisonSs f i®’' females, quarantine, and untried 

Ctv threTi ” The jaif is managed by a staff 

• ‘»¥ PofnlatioJ of 767 


nrkmWa q , x.x ai jjomi popmauon Ot '/DV 

and Th^na iai’l<F whom were transfers from the Bombay 

the So^el™.e^^® daily average was 346. Nearly two-thirds of 
tne piisoneis were emnloved evtra.mnT.aiiTr ; 


the Tiri=iATtoi.= wk,.rs T ^ was 040. IN early two-thirds ot 

ardrpTbfic 7 oi:“'’ir M ^ 

ca^pet-makino-. cottoncloth-weavmg. 


cafnpt-mnVi-Ttn. 47- ■' '^^‘i«w-ies are cottoncloth-weavmg, 

1879 was £1951 cane-plaiting. The total cost in 

eih Son f *4?." AA!? »*. « I2s. (Ea, 66) 6; 


eacli average ot £5 I2s. (Rs. 56) to 

separLd from ®^® “ ^5®^* ®! *1^® 


senarafpd -fvnm u uZV-u V one in tront ot the lailand 

back The iail is within the compound at the 

theLttenvi bfJ^ ^^®rage deith rate for 

_ _^aBt ten years having been only 1-4 per c ent of average strength.i 

* C. Barker, Superintendent Eatnigiri Jail, 


c: 

REVEf 


lES eailiest ^ 
isforl832-33- 

{orpui’posesof comP'H*' 

Jem the system 

conesponlmg hen ^ 

adiustmeut on aecoim .; 

entered in the 

receipts, to £230, 4 

in 1832-33, and n* 
£135,628 (Ks. 13,at),-'.. 



profincial, local, and in 
on a population of 1,**1 
head. The corresjMml 
(Rs. 9,15,280), which, 
'■ dal 


lUUlf b i 

During tlie last fcrtj 


forming 681 

entire reveaus oitlio ^ 
in 1830-31 to £93, 80 1 
cliiefly due j (1) to tin 
to the rise iu produce! 
Groyerument assessme 
more correct moasuro 
revenue clarges 
(Es. 1,11,570 -Es.3;i 
increase of cash aliowi 
administrative ciaug*! 

The following stati 
each of the forty-sev^ 
I 


Ybab,*- 

Land 

Eevenuo. 

Y 


£ 


1830-31 

66,080 

1881 

1831-32 

66,681 

183! 

1832-33 

. 73,871 

1831 

1833-34 

. 72,860 

18:11 

1834-35 

. 70,537 



^ Figures for the years 
Mr, Bell’s Excise Reporj 


taken from the Animal 2 
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REVENUE AND FINANCE. 

The eai’liest balance sheet of the district^ as at present constituted^ 
is for 1832-33. From territorial changes^ older accounts are useless 
for purposes of comparison. Since 1833 several changes have taken 
place in the system of accounts^ but most items can be arranged under 
corresponding heads in the forms now in use. Exclusive of the 
adjustment on account of alienated lands^ the total transactions 
entered in the district balance sheet for 1878-79 amounted^ under 
receipts, to £230,470 (Es. 23,04,70,0) against £117,829 (Es. 11,78,290) 
in 1832-33, and under charges, to £206,762 (Es. 20,67,620) against 
£135,628 (Es. 13,56,280). Exclusive of departmental miscellaneous 
receipts and payments in return for services rendered, such as post 
and telegraph receipts, the 1878-79 revenue under all heads, Imperial, 
pi’ovincial, local, and municipal, came to £136,249 (Es. 13,62,490), or 
on a population of 1,019,136 souls, a share of 2^. 8i-d. (Es. 1-5-6) per 
head. The corresponding receipts in 1832-33 amounted to £91,528 
(Es. 9,15,280), which, according to the 1846 population of 625,782 
souls, gave per head a share of 2s. lid. (Es. 1-7-4). 

During the last forty-seven years the following changes have taken 
place under the chief heads of receipts and charges : Land revenue 
receipts, forming 68*85 per cent of £136,249 (Es. 13,62,490) the 
entire revenue of the district, have risen from £66,080 (Es. 6,60,800) 
in 1830-31 to £93,807 (Es. 9,38,070) in 1878-79. The increase is 
chiefly due ; (1) to the large area of land brought under tillage ; (2) 
to the rise in produce prices, as in some parts of the district the 
Government assessment is still collected in kind j and (3) to the 
more correct measurements introduced with the survey. The land 
revenue charges show an increase from £11,157 to £33,665 
(Es. 1,11,570 - Es. 3,36,650). This is partly due to new grants and 
increase of cash allowances to village officers and partly to general 
administrative changes. 

The following statement ^ shows the land revenue collected in 
eachoftheforty-sevenyearsending31stJulyl879: 

Batndgiri Land Revenue, 18S0- 1879. 


Year. 

Land 

Revenue. 

Year, 

Land 

Revenue. 

Year. 

Land 

Revenue. 

Year. 

Land 

Revenue. 

1830- 31 

1831- 32 

1832- 33 

1833- 34 

1834- 35 

£ 

... 66,080 
... 66,681 
... 73,371 

... 72,369 

... 70,537 

1835-36 

1836*37 

1837- 88 

1838- 39 
i 1839-40 

& 

73,493 

74,500 

75,945 

73,707 

66,712 

1840- 41 

1841- 42 

1842- 43 ... 

1843- 44 

1844- 45 

£ 

61,445 

58,601 

68,230 

60,924 

63,656 

1845- 46 

1846- 47 

1847- 48 

1848- 49 

1849- 50 

& 

63,596 

62,950 

67,265 

70,748 

66,360 


Chapter X. 

Eevenue and 
Finance, 

1832.1878. 


JLaiid Eevenue. 


1 Fisures for tlie years between 1830 and 1867 are taken from Statement No. 9 in 
Mr. Bell’s Excise Eeport, dated 1st Octobeiv 1869. Figures for subseqixent years are 
taken from the Annual Eeports, 
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Eatndglri Land Revenue, 2575— continued. 


Year. 

Land 

Revenue. 

Year. 

Land 

Revenue. 

Year. 

Land 

Revenue. 

1850- 51 

1851- 52 

3852-53 

1863-54 

1854- 55 

1855- 56 

3856-57 

1857-58 

£ 

65,163 

61,558 

64,500 

69,142 

69,358 

70,834 

72,284 

76,120 

1858- 59 

1859- 60 

1860- 61 
1861-62 

1862- 63 

1863- 64 

1864- 65 

1865- 66 

£> 

80,011 

91,603 

79,554 

82,830 

85,614 

105,912 

110,677 

101,479 

1866- 67 

1867- 68 

1868- 69 ... 

1869- 70 

1870- 71 

1871- 72 

1872- 73 

1873- 74 

£ 

104,634 

87,719 

95,664 

90,717 

93,187 

92,659 

95,341 

92,442 


Year. 


1874- 75 

1875- 76 

1876- 77 

1877- 78 

1878- 79 


Laud 

Revenue. 


& 

96,176 

88,880 

87,672 

90,755 

93,807 


Stamp receipts have risen from £1620 to £14,482 (Rs. 16,200- 
Ks. 1,44,820), and stamp expenditure from £20 to £394 (Es.^200- 
Rs. 3940). The increase nnder both heads is due to changes in 
the law and administration of the stamp revenue. 

Excise receipts Rave fallen from £13,341 to £8006 (Rs. 1,33,410- 
Rs. 80,060). Many old cesses such as the house-tax, buffalo-tax, 

1 a^bolished in 1844. The expenditure amounted in 

1878-79 to £19 (Rs. 190). There are many cocoa palms along the 
coast and a fair number of wild date, shmdi, trees in the villages 
near the Sahyadris. Prom the juice of these trees Bhandaris 
manufacture spirits and sell them to the liquor farmers at a fixed 
price. Since 1868, the assessment on each tapped cocoa palm has 
been Is. (8 a7^?^as). 

justice receipts have risen from £367 to £815 
(Rs. 3670^ Rs. 8150), and the expenditure from £10,876 to £17,333 
(Rs. 1,08,760 - Rs, 1,73,330). The rise in the expenditure is due 
to an increase in the pay of officers and establishment and to the ' 
opening of new civil courts. 

a new head. The receipts in 1878-79 amounted to £835 
(Rs. 8350) and the expenditure to £1161 (Rs. 11,610). 

The following’ table shows, exclusive of official salaries, the 

diffpent assessed taxes levied between 
rm 1379. Owing to their variety of rates and incidence it is 
cliincuit to make any satisfactory comparison of the result: 

' Taxes, 1860^1879, 


Year, 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 

Jneome Tax. 

£ 

Ticense Tax, 

£ 

Income Tax. 

£ 

1860-61 

1861-62 

2301 

5725 ' 

1867-68 

2070 

1S69-70 

1870-71 

1869 

2403 

1862-63 

3654 



1871-72 

1255 

1863-64 

2589 

Certificate Tax-, \ 


1872-73 1 

748 

1S64-65 

2801 

1868-69 ... ...i 

851 

Mceme Tax* 






1878-79 

4222 ■ 


Rs 589(^ ^ ^ 76,980 - 

A?*® to £36,071 (Rs. 43,520 • 

tth. 3,f>U,710), and salt expenclitm-e from £12 to £3526 (Rs, 120- 
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Postal receipts lia 
Es. 41,990), and post 
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£366 (Ss. 3660) and ‘ 
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Es. 12,010). 
risen to £736 (Rs. /*- 
Education receipti 
(Es.3130)v The e 
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Police charges Ii 
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and to the reorganize 
Medical charges hi 
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1832-33, represent t 
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Transfer receipts! 
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In the following 
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the receipt side ( 
additional revenue 
been given away. ^ 
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and district oificcr 
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been dispensed wit 
from former govcii 
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Es. 35;260). Tlie increase in tlie receipts is due to the enhanced 
i^ate of duty. In 1832-33 salt and customs transactions were shown 
separately j they were subsequently amalgamated and in 1871 
again separated. 

Military chargeshave fallen from £57^443 to £46^90 (Es. 5,74^430- 
Es. 4^61^900) ; the decrease is due to the abolition of the military 
cantonment at Dapoli and the total withdrawal of troops. 

Postal receipts have risen from £258 to £4199 (Es. 2580 - 
Es. 41^990)^ and post expenditure from £336 to £4538 (Es. 3360 - 
Es. 45,380). 

Telegraph is a new head. The 1878-79 receipts amounted to 
£366 (Es. 3660) and the expenditure to £337 (Es. 3370); 

Eegistration receipts have risen from £45 to £1201 (Es. 450 - 
Es. 12,010). In 1832-33 there were no charges ; they have since 
risen to £736 (Es. 7360). 

Education receipts, a new item, amounted in 1878-79 to £313 
(Es. 3130). The expenditure has risen from £124 to £1656 
(Es. 1240- Es. 16,560). 

Police charges have risen from £65 to £11,237 (Es*650 - 
Es. 1,12,370). The increase is due to the removal of the military 
and to the reorganization of the police force. 

Medical charges have risen from £1749 to £2886 (Es. 17^490- 
Es. 28,860). 

The 1878-79 receipts, £491 (Es. 4910) against £33 (Es. 330) in 
1832-33, represent the earnings of the Eatn%iri jail. The charges 
have risen from £37 to £2075 (Es. 370 - Es. 20,750). 

Transfer receipts have risen from £1 7,739 to £56,132 (Es.1,77,390- 
Es. 5,61,320), and expenditure from £35,517 to £49,090 (Es. 3,55,170- 
Es. 4,90,900). The increased receipts are due to local funds income, 
to remittances from other treasuries, and to the adjustment of 
advances on account of boundary mark expenditure. 

In the following balance sheets for 1832-33 and 1878-79, the 
figures shown in black type on both sides are book adjustments. On 
the receipt side the item £7975 (Es. 79,750) represents the 
additional revenue the district would yield had none of its lands 
been given away. On the debit side the item £865 (Es. 8650) under 
land revenue is the rental of the lands granted for service to village 
and district officers. The item £7110 (Es. 71,100) shown under 
allowances and assignments, represents cash allowances, the rental 
of lands granted to hereditary district officers whose services have 
been dispensed with, and religious and charitable grants continued 
from former governments. Cash allowances to district and village 
hereditary officers are treated as actual charges and debited to land, 
revenue. 
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Service. 


Imjperial, 


A.— Supervised 
by the Collector. 


B — Administered 
by Departmental 
Heads. 


FrovinclaL 


Ti-ansfer Items J 
of Account, i , 


Receipts. 


Head, 


Land Revenue 


Stamps... 
Excise ... 


Law and J usticc 

Forests 

Assessed Taxes 

Miscellaneous 

Interest on advances, loans, and arrears, 


Total ...I 


Customs 
Sait ... 
Public Works 
Military 
Mint ... 

Post ... 
Telegraph 


Total 


Registration 
Education 
Police ... 

Medical 
Jails 

Sales of Books, &c. 
Miscellaneous 


Total 


Loanf*^ repayments of Advances! 

Bills and Cash Remittances 
Pension Fund receipts ... 

Local Funds ,,, 


Total .1] 
Grand Total ..J 


1832-33. 


64,101 8 
7611 1 
1619 18 
13,341 7 
626 4 
367 10 


33 2 0 


70,463 7 55- 
8237 Bill 


7698 13 0 
4352 2 11^ 


258 9 


12,300 5 SJ 


45 12 0 


0 11 8 
33 2 0 


79 5 8 


17,494 0 10 


30 19 5| 
214 16 7g 


17,739 16 11 


1878-79. 


117,829 1 0^ 
8237 5 m 


^ s, d. 


93,807 19 2 
, 7975 4 m 
14,482 3 U 
8005 18 64 


815 12 64 
835 14 104 
4222 0 0 
295 2 64 
49 12 4f 


122,514 3 7| 
7975 4 111 



49,480 12 114 


1201 8 1 | 


313 0 74 
13 64 


45 13 
297 0 H 
491 10 111 
24 11 9| 


2343 


32,222 7 10? 


12,766 

10 

11,133 


7 3 

7 3; 
0 


56,132 2 8| 


230,470 5 9 
7975 4 m 


Hoad, 
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Excise ... -.J 

law ftntl Justice, 


Pensions to Govenimeut 


Profit and Loss.., 
Miscctlaneous 


Salt ... 

Public Wovlcs 
Military ... 
Mint ... 

Post ... 

^ Telegraph 


Education 
Police 
Medical 
Jails . 

Cemeteries, Oflico rents, &t 
Printing ... 

Miscellaneous 
Public Works 


Deposits returned and Advance 
Bills and Cash Remittances 
Interest on Government Becuriti* 
Local Funds 
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Charges, 


Head. 


Land Revenue 


Stamps 

Excise 

Law and Jnstice. 

Forests 

Assessed Taxes 

Allowances and Assignments... 

Pensions to Government Servants 

Ecclesiastical 

Profit and Los.s 

Miscellaneous 


Customs ... 
Salt 

Public Works 
Military ... 
Mint 
X’ost 

Telegraph 


Total 


Registration 

Education 

Police 

Medical 

Jails 

Cemeteries, Office rents, &c. 

Printing 

Miscellaneous 

Public Works 


Deposits returned and Advances and Loans made 

Bills and Cash Remittances 

Interest on Government Securities 

Local Funds 


Grand Total 


280 
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Revenue other than Impe^'iaL 

The district local funds collected since 1865 to promote rural 
education and supply roads^ water, drains, rest-houses, dispensaries 
and other useful objects, amounted in 1878-79 to a total sum of £9930 
(Rs. 99,300); the expenditure during the same year was £10 733 
(Rs. 1,07,330). This revenue is drawn from three sources, a special 
cess of one-sixteenth in addition to the land tax, the proceeds of certain 
local funds, and some miscellaneous items of revenue. The special land 
cess, of which two-thirds are set apart as a road fund and the rest 
as a school fund, yielded in 1878-79 a revenue of £6245 (Rs. 62,450). 
Smaller heads, including a ferry fund, a cattle pound fund, a 
travellers^ bungalow fund, and a school fee fund, yielded £1691 
(Rs. 16,910). Government and private subscriptions amounted to 
£1854 (Rs. 18,540), and miscellaneous receipts, including certain 
items of land revenue, to £141 (Rs. 1410). This revenue is 
administered by committees composed partly of oidicial and partly of 
private members, 

^ For administrative purposes the local funds of the district are 
divided into two main sections, one set apart for public works and 
the other for instruction. The 1878-79 receipts and disbursements 
under these two heads were as follows : 

Ratnagiri Local Funds, 187S-79. 


Public Worhs. 


Receipts. 

ClIAROES. 

Balance, 1st April 1878 

Two-thirds of the Land Cess 

Road Tolls 

rexTies... 

Cattle-pounds ... 

Travellers’ Rest-houses ... 

Contrihntions 

Miscellaneous.,, ... 

£ 8. 

743 8 

4165 8 

143 0 

874 16 

112 12 

16 1 

260 6 

129 18 

Establishment 

New Works 

Repairs 

Medical Charges 

Miscellaneous ... 

Balance, 31st March 1879 

£ s. 

816 IS 

1432 17 

2019 18 

650 14 

1350 ,6 

164 18 

Total .. 

6435 8 

Total ... 

6435 8 


Instruction^ 


Balance, 1st April 1878 

One-third of the Land Cess 

School-fee Fund ... 

Contributions (Government) 

Ditto (Private) 

Miscellaneous 

Interest on funded investment 

£ 5, 

459 2 

2089 13 

544 8 

1489 8 

104 6 

8 14 

2 0 

School Charges 

Scholarships 

School -houses, new 

Ditto repairs ... 

Miscellaneous 

Balance, 31st IVIarch 1879 

£ s. 

8734 1 

89 17 

356 2 

177 19 

104 15 

234 17 

Total ... 

4^97 11 

Total ... 

4697 11 


Since 1865 the following local fund works have been carried out. 
To improve communication, 670 iniles of road have been either made, 
cleared, or repaired, and planted with trees. To improve the water 
^^pply> 107 wells, thirty-six ponds, and fifty-one water-courses have 
been made or repaired. To help village instruction, forty-eight 
scnoois, and for the comfort of travellers, sixty-four rest-houses, 
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ITame. 

■ 



Staff. 

SiitV 


£ 1. 

' i\ 

Vengarla 

no 9 

m 

Mjdpiu' 

U6 2 

33 

Rataagiri 


31 

Chiplun 

69 8 

13 

Total ... 

325 17 
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dharmshdldsy have been either built or repaired. Besides these worbs^ 
one dispensary^ sixty cattle pounds^ and two staging bungalows have 
been constructed^^ and at the towns of Chiplun^ Rajapui% Vengurla, 
and Ratnagiri^ with the help of the municipalities^ telegraph and 
water works have been undertaken.^ 

Since 1875 four municipalities have been established. In 1878-79 
the total municipal revenue amounted to £2002 (Rs. 20^020). Of 
this^ £1498 (Rs. 14^980) were recovered from octroi dues^ £281 
(Rs. 2810) from house tax, £17 (Rs. 170) from toll and wheel taxes, 
and £206 (Rs. 2060) from miscellaneous sources. Under the 
provisions of the Bombay District Municipal Act (VI. of 1873), the 
four municipalities of Vengurla,Rajapur, Ratn%iri, and Chiplun are 
town municipalities administered by a body of commissioners with 
the Collector as president, and the assistant or deputy collector in 
charge of the sub-division as vice-president. 

The following statement gives for each municipality the receipts, 
charges, and incidence of taxation during the year ending 31st 
March 1879: 

jRatndglri Mumcqml Details, 1878-79, 


II 


Name. 

When 

established. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Receipts. 

1 Octroi. 

House- 

tax. 

Tolls 

and 

Wheel 

Tax. 

Assessed 

Ta-\:es. 

Miscel- 

laueous. 

Total, 

Vensrurla 

Efijipiir 

Ratnagiri 

Chiplun 

Total ... 

1st April 1876 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

9000 

8207 

15,000 

5341 

& s. 

727 5 
364 6 

406 6 

& 8, 

63 11 
107 14 
61 1 
68 15 

£ s. 

17 6 


£ s. 

40 6 
185 18 

4 8 
25 9 

£ 8, 

848 7 
607 18 
56 9 
490 10 



1497 17 

281 1 

17 5 


206 1 

2002 4 


Name. 

Charges. 

Incidence. 

staff. 

Safety. 

Health. 

Instruc- 

tion. 

Works. 

Miscel- 

Total. 

Original. 

Repairs. 

laneous. 


£ 8. 

£ 8. 

£ 8. 

£ s. 

£ 8. 

£ & 

. ^ «• 

i £ s. 

£. 8. d. 

Vengurla 

110 9 

62 13 

69 7 

7 10 

9S1 13 

13 18 

62 9 

1307 19 

0 1 10 

Rdjdpur... 

146 2 

38 4 

437 11 

11 10 


12 2 

' 61 18 

707 7 

0 1 5 

Ratndgiri 


31 8 



id 1 

1 IS 

0 17 

43 19 

0 0 0 

Chiplun... 

69* 6 

13 17 

135* 0 

74* 3 

66 19 

81 3 

9 11 

448 19 

0 1 10 

Total ... 

325 17 

146 2 

641 18 

93 3 

1067 13 

108 16 

124 15 

2508 4 

0 1 0 


' Details of these water works are given in the accounts of the different towns ; see 
below, “Places of Interest’’* - 
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CHAPTER XI. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Ix 1878-79^ there were 119 Government schools^ or one school 
for every eleven inhabited villages, with 8247 names on the rolls, 
and an average attendance of 6287 pupils, or 1*16 per cent of 
541,142, the entire population pf not more than twenty years of 
age. 

Excluding superintendence, the total expenditure on these schools 
amounted in 1878-79 to £4627 (Es. 46,270). Except the Eatnaghi 
high school, a purely Government institution, all were local fund 
vernacular schools. No private school obtained a Government 
grant. 

Under the Director of Public Instruction and the educational 
inspector, central division, the schooling of the district was, in 1 878-79, 
conducted by a local staff 329 strong. Of these, one was a deputy 
inspector, with general charge over all the schools of the district 
drawing a yearly pay of £180 (Rs. 1800) ; one was an assistant 
deputy inspector drawing a yearly pay of £60 (Es. 600); and the 
rest were masters and assistant masters of schools with yearly salaries 
ranging from £6 to £420 (Es. 60 - Es. 4200). 

Of 119 Government schools, in 114 Marathi only was taught and 
in four Urdu. The remaining school was a high school teaching 
English, Marathi, and Sanskrit up to the Bombay University entrance 
standard. Of the vernacular schools, four w^ere for girls and the 
rest for boys. 

Besides the Government schools, there are (1879) five registered 
and 292^ unregistered private vernacular schools. Before the 
introduction of Government education every large village had one 
or more private schools taught either by Shenvis or Konkanasth 
Brahmans. In 1856 there were in all 204 schools of this sort with 
a nominal attendance of 3869 pupils, 1029 of them Brahmans, 952 
Musalmans, 550 Marathas, 419 Bhandaris, two Mhars, and the rest 
of other castes. The masters of the present private schools, who are 
not generally a very high class of men, keep them open only so long 
as they pay, at times closing them when they have other business 
in hand. The fees, paid in money or grain, amount to a yearly sum 
of frorn £2 lO^. to £14 (Rs. 25 -KS. 140). Every boy on first entering 
worships Sarasvati the goddess of learning, giving the master a 
cocoanut, one sher of rice, two or three betelnutsi and from 6<^. to 
s. (4 as, - Re, 1) in cash. On the eleventh day, ekdclashi, of etery 
ortnight the master gets f d. (one pice) from each of his pupils, and 
certain extra fees at different stages in their progress. Besides to 
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Modi or current Marathi writing' and readings great attention is 
paid to teaching mental arithmetic. In the morning devotional 
songs^ hJm/pavalisj and in the evening verses in honour of Ganpati 
and Sarasvati^ and the multiplication tables are shouted out by all 
the boys at the same time. The schools are held in village temples 
or on the verandah of the master’s dwelling. 

The following figures show the increased means for learning to read 
and write offered by Government to the people of the district during 
the last fiifty-five years. In 1 824^ besides private schools in large 
and populous villages^, there were three Government schools^ one 
at Ratnagiri with 146 pupils, one at Nandivra with forty-four pupils, 
and one at Ohiplun with thirty-two pupils. In the px'ivate schools, 
5080 children, including' five gii'ls, were being taught the rudiments 
of learning. Of 5302, the total number of pupils, 1354 or 25'5 
per cent were Brahmans, As already noticed (page 135), between 
1822 and 1828 the Scotch missionaries at Bankot had as many as 
seventy-nine schools and 3219 scholars, 300 of them girls. In 1845 
the first English school was started by Government at Ratnagiri. 
In 1853 the Board of Education, besides the English school at 
Ratnagiri with forty-six pupils on the rolls, maintained eighteen 
vernacular schools with 842 pupils. In 1855-56 there were in all 
twenty Government schools with 2403 names on the rolls. The 
English school at Ratnagiri was made a high school in 1862. In 
1865 the number of Government schools had risen to seventy-one, 
with 5006 names on the rolls, and an average attendance of 3782 
pupils. Of these, besides the high school at Ratnagiri, eight were 
second grade Anglo-vernacular schools, two at Ratnagiri and one 
each in the towns of Vengurla, Ohiplun, Dabhol, Mai van, Rdj4<pur, 
and D4poli. In 1875-76, including the high school at Ratn^iri, 
there were 140 schools with 8568 names on the rolls and an 
avei’age attendance of 6454 pupils. At present, 1878-79, as the 
Anglo -vernacular and some other schools have been abolished, 
there are only 119 schools with 8247 names on the rolls and an 
average attendance of 6287 pupils, or on the basis of the 1872 
census 1'16 per cent of 541,142, the total population of not more 
than twenty years of age. 

Before the establishment of girls’ schools, a few girls used to 
attend private schools. The first giids’ school was opened at 
Ratnagiri in 1865, with twenty-five names on the roll. In 1873-74 
there were four girls’ schools, one at Ratnagii'i, two in M41van, 
and one in Dapoli, with 161 names on the rolls and an average 
attendance of 112 pupils. At present there are four Government 
girls’ schools at Ratnagiri, Malvan, Vengurla, and Kelshi, with 221 
names on the rolls and an average daily attendance of 145 pupils. 
Besides these, a girls’ school, lately opened by a missionary lady in 
Ratnagiri, is attended by about twenty-five pupils. 

The 1872 census returns give, for the two chief races of the district, 
the following proportion of persons able to read and write. Of 
187,661, the total Hindu male population of not more than twelve 
years of agOi 10,268 or 5*47 per cent; of 62,751 above twelve 
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and not more than twenty years 7095 or 11 ■'?fi 
203,307 above twenty years, 2062 or I'Ol per cent w”*’ 
read and write, or were under instruction.^ Of 176 
Hindu female population of not more than twelvp i 

0-05 per cent 72,470 above twelve a“d not 

years, 25; and of 2.p,353, above twenty years, 30 were twe to 

and write, or were being taught. 

Of 15,729 the total Musalman male population of ■np+ ,1 
twelve years of age, 1185 or 7-53 per cent^S lsSi above tTr 
not more than twenty years, 468 or 10'79 per cent^^and If 15 W 
above twenty years, 1625 or 10-41 per eeuLere able to 
write^ or were being taught. Of 14 422 the tot^l Mnci i 
population of not more than twelve years, 10 • of 5534 aWe f ® 
and not more than twenty years, 3; and of 19 278^ ^ 
years, 21 were able to read and write, or were bemg taught. 

Before 1865-66, t here were no returns arra,nging the pupils 
Pupils by Race, 1S65-1879. aCCOl ding to race and 

— I ~ ^ givfr\ 

g*"<iua 4890 '-84 7884 -83 - 01 shoWS that of the tWO 

Musaimins ... io3 -22 349 MO 11 cHef races, Hindus have 

... ~ 

under instruction. 

™ Government schools at the 
end of March 1879, there were 3942 or 47-79 per cent Brahmans; 

^ ^ P®f, Kshatris including ninety-nine Kdyasth 

^ P®r castes, including 

seventy-eight Lmgayats, fourteen Jains, and others; 1178 or 14-28 
cultivators ; 490 or 5-9 per cent artisans ; 118 labourers and 
34Q 7 a ^ and 946 or 11-4 ' Other Hindus’; 

^ Musalmans ; thirteen Christians ; and one Jew. 

Sp ®iT ™ school house verandah, 

numL^l^f'^^ allowed to sit with the other boys. Of 22 1 the total 

four girls’ schools 218 

Musalmans^ j three or T35 per cent were 

prepared from special returns furnished by 
and tmnils w^v. shows in detail the number of schools 

and pupils with their cost to Government. 

1872 gives°m,049 Htofus* lld^ 74 ^o?M'^"®i 45,822 Musalmins. The census of 

population and pei-eentage figures for Snd W8 have been ^aloSS' 
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A comparison of tlie present (1878-79) provision for teacHno' the 
town and country population gives the following results. lu the 
town of Eatn%iri there are four Government schools, with, out of 
6 1 3 names on the rolls, an average attendance of 475 pupils. Of 
these schools, one is a High school and three vernacular schools 
two for boys and one for girls. The first English school in 
Ratnagiri was opened on the 1st April 1845. Seventeen years later 
(25th September 1862) it was raised to the rank of a high school. 
The staff is a head master, eight assistants, and a shdstri or 
Sanskrit teacher. The subjects taught are English, Sanskrit 
Marathi, history and geography, pure mathematics, and natural 
science. Special success has attended the study of Sanskrit as 
shown by the number of Ratnagiri students who have won the 
Jagannath Shankar Shot Scholarships at the Bombay University, 
Between 1865 and 1879, 192 students passed the Bombay University 
entrance examination.^ The number of boys in the school in January 
1880 was 166 of whom a large majority were Chitpavan Brahmans.^ 
The boys are mostly of poor physique and constitution ; but they are 
hardworking, well behaved, and as might be expected from their 
class, highly intelligent. A gymnasium attached to the school is 
presided over by a professional gymnast. Many of the boys gain a 
degree of skill in the various athletic exercises which are taught 
in the intervals of study. The number of pupils in the high 
school has of late years steadily declined. The causes assigned are 
the opening of other high schools in the Southern Maratha country, 
poverty, the raising of school fees, and the diminished value of English 
education. The three vernacular schools, two for boys and one for 
- girls, are all provided with convenient school houses. The boy s^ 
school in which the teaching is most elementary, had on the 
1st April 1879, 189 scholars on the roll, of whom 66 were Brahmans, 
109 other Hindus, 13 Muhammadans, and one a Portuguese. 
The other boys^ school for more advanced boys, had (1st April 
1879) 195 scholars on the roll, of whom 132 were Brahmans, 57 
other Hindus, 4 Muhammadans, and 2 Portuguese. The girls^ 
school had (1st April 1879) 61 pupils on the roll, of whom 20 were 
Brahmans, and the rest other Hindus. The attendance is irregular 
and the girls leave the school at too early an age to make any real 
progress. The age of the ^rls is from six to ten and the utmost 
they ^ can learn during their short term of school life is a little 
reading, writing, simple arithmetic, and plain needlework. No 
admission or monthly fee is charged and free books and slates are 
provided. Notwithstanding these and other encouragements the 
institution, though of many years^ standing, has never had much 
success. 


A school of industry was established on the 1st of April 1879, the 
local funds committee purchasing from the proprietors the buildings, 
workshops, plant, and machinery of the old Ratndgiri Steam Saw 


-.O *• ^ ^ 5 1867, 8 ; 1868, 22; 1869, 13 ; 1870, 13 ; 1871, 

5 5 5 1^75, 13 ; 1876, 8 ; 1877, 9 ; 1878, 5 ; and 1879, 13. 

^ Brdhmans, 20 other Hindus, 7 Muhammadans, and 

one a Christian, 
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Mills Company^ The genera,! permanent establislnnent of the 
scliool consists of a sii|)ei'iiitGii(ieut, a head master^ a.. clei‘k aTid 
acGouiitaiiit, a sinrcjkeoper timekooper, and an OTerseein The saw 
mills and workslio}) ostablislvnient consists of one saw niill overseer, 
mesi/ri^ one head and one assistant carpenter and machine overseer, 
one hoys^ overseer, one fitting tool overseer, three carpenters, one 
saw sharpener, three saw tenders, and two belting tenders and. 
oilmen. For the engine and boiler house a further establishnient of 
one engine tender, two fircnien and a l^oy is niaiiitained. The total 
monthly cost of tliis fixed esta!)lishijient is about c€50 (Rs. 500). 
Extra hands, cai’penicn’s, smiths, and other workmen are taken on 
from tinm to tinie acc<>rcling to the work on hand. The scholars 
are of all ages i'roin sevtm to fifteen. After a niontlds probation, 
they arc paid, a(.;cording to the vaJue of tlieir work, from 2s. to 16-s. 
(Re. 1 - Rs. 8) a rnontJi. Their parents are not required to enter 
into any l)Oiul or ;igreemcnt. The school honrs are i'or reading and 
writing* from, 7 a.m. to 9 a.m:.; from 9 a.m. to I I a.m. in the workshop; 
from 11 a.m. to 1 r.M. inou/ls and recreation ; from 1 p.m. to 4 ixm. 
in the worksliop; froiii 4 to 5 iXM, arithmetic and iriensurati()ii. 
The hoys are tauglit in succession the use of the simj)lcr 
carpenter’s tools, hand planing, and making mortices and tenons* 
As soon as tlu^y are i^roficicnt in this and in tlie square and foot 
rules, they a, re taught tlic use of iitting tools, circular saws, tenoning 
and morticing maehincs, fret and vertical saws, dialling iriachiaes, 
saw sharpeners, and hdhes. As the boys become more advanced^ 
they are taaiglit practical mensuration by lining’* out with chalk on 
the* floor full sized plans of iwfing, scantling, door and window 
frames, and (fl.her siinihir work. To this follows instruction in 
taking out quantities and making estimates, and lastly the drawing 
of designs and the working of tlio steam engine.^ The number of 
pupils on the opening of the school on the 1st April 1879 was 37* 
Six months later October) the number had risen to 4<5. 

The boys are of various castes^ Brahmans, carpenters, blacksmiths, 
Vanis, ' Bhandaris, Maratlias, Shindas, Kunbis, and Gabits being 
represented as well as Musalmans. 

Besides these Cxovenimont institutions there are eleven private 
or indigenous schools. Of these one was a English school teaching 
to the third standard, four gave instruction in Marathi, three in 
Hindixstani and Arabic, two were Missionary vernacular schools one 
for boys and one for girls, and one was a Teda school. The 
attendance at the Marathi schools varies from forty to thirty-five, 
while the Muhammadan schools each attract about twenty boys who 
are taught little else but to read the Knran* 

The American mission boys’ school has an excellent house and is 
attended by about sixty pupils. Their girls’ school, attended by 
about twenty-live pupils, has no special building. 
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* A more detailed history of this institution will foe found in Chap. VI, p, 189* 
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In 1867 a Vedic scliool, Veda sUla was started and continues to 
flourish with an attendance ot about fourteen pupils Tbe 
usually the sons of inendicant, are s«d 

by the members of the school committee. The funds wl inb ? 
increasing, amount to £200_(Rs. 2000) ; a school house ha:s beei^lt 
and the teacher, gimi., is paid a yearly salary of £l 0 CRs. 1001 Tb» 
instruction is limited to the more recital of the Vedas ind iba 
incantations, mautm.., repeated at Hindu rites and ceremonies No 
attempt at explanation or translation is made. ' 

In Malvan there were in 1878-79 three Government vernacular 
"‘.'■f ‘-ol' <fll ot 385 Ba,™*, and an average attendanw 
or olO. Ot these schools two were tor bovs and one for ^irls Tbp 
average yearly cost of each pupil in thcriioys^ schools was Qs. 2H 


(Rs. 4-9-6), and in the 


girls’ 


^school l;j,s'. 5§,l (Rs. 6-11-7). In 

va „ n . '' “ 


Veng-urla_ there were in 1878-79 three Goi^raent vernaculnr 

l? 0 ° n7ib T *¥ average attendanS S 

280. Of these two were for boys and one for girls. The averao-n 
yeiirly cost of each pupil in the boys’ schools was 8s. 5/1 (Rs 4-3-4) 

m 18/8-79 one Government vernacular school for boys, with 108 
names on the school boobs and 77-5 in average attendance. The 
average yearly cost of each pupil was 9.s-. 71^i. (Rs. 4-13-2). In 
Chiplun there was in 1878-79 one Government vernacular school, 
he number on the rolls was 153, the average attendance 114, and 

1\sIuT«73°‘^q Harnai there 

was in 1878-/9 one Government vernacular school, with 107 names 

on the rolls, an average attendance of ninety, and an average 

fat 4§d. (Rs. 4-2-11).'^’ Li Riijapui4h^e 

ere m 1878-70 two schools for boys, with a total roll call of 196 
names and an avera^g-e a.ttendance of 139. Hindustani was taught 

Satb other. The average yearly cost 

f, ii Hi’i'i’istani school was 14s. 4§d. (Rs. 7-3-1), and 

m the Marathi school 10s. 7^d. (Rs. 5-5-0). ^ 

towns of Ratnagiri, Mdlvan, Vengurla, 

1 ^ 1878 7?^“^ the district ofRatnagiri was 

for evorv average one school 

lor evtiy twelve inliabited villages. ^ 

b “.IdSnf tliese scbools 

I^(^tncigiri Village Scliool% 1878, 


Sub-divisions. 

Villages. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Schools. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Bapoli 

Khed [' 

Chiplun 

Saxjg-ameslivar 

Hatndgiyi 

Jlaj6pur 

24-2§ 

146 

211 

17£ 

159 

161 

136,944 

89,647 

168,882 

107,891 

118,962 

131,176 

16 

6 

14 

13 

23 

10 

1 

... 


SUB*DIVISI0NJ3. 


Dcvftad ... 
Mdlvan ... 
Vengurla ... 


Total 


Villages. 

Popula- 

tion. 

j Schools. 

Boys, 

Girls. 

120 i 

124,115 

9 


60 . 

60,922 

7 


9 

20,092 

4 


1287i 

954,031 

102 
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Ratnaglri and Vengnrla libraries have special buildings. The rest are 
lodged in (dovernraent rooms, schools, or offices. A few of the leading 
vernacular papers and nnigazines are found on the library tables, 
and the iininber of books varies from fifty to 725. Nearly 
ninety members support the Vengurla library. In other places the 
number varies from five to tliirty-fi\m. Except at Radnagiri and 
Vengurla where they nearly amount to £30 (Its. 300), the yearly 
receipts gonerally vary from £2 to £10 (Rs. 20-100). 

Three iMarathi iveekly litliographed newspapei-s arc published, 
two the VFriend of the World ^ and 8ati}a,^lio<l]Lak 

^ Triitli Seeker ^ in the town of Ratnagiri, and one, the MaJi'aih 
Scmiachty and Vfmfjurla VriU ^ Mai van and Vengurla News ^ in 
Vengurla. The Jaganmitra is an old paper of sonio standing. 
The' rest are very ordinary prints. A si nail nioathly Ma, ratin' 
magazine called Garland of Knowledge ^ is also 

published in the town of Ratnagiri, 
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CHAPTEE XII. 


HEALTH. 


Intkbmittent fcTCi', tlic prevailing disea.se, is commonest in July 
August, and September. The lower classes, witli scanty and poOT 
lood and much exposure to ram, sulfcr severely from fever. Some 
years ago Bankot was so feverisH i hat the mah'alkari’s office had to 
be moved to McindaEigad. 01: late, witliout any ajipaiont cause, the 
climate lias become more licaltliy. 

Leprosy is commoner than olsewhorc, especially in the inland parts 
of the centre and north. In 1871 there wore more than 1600 lepers, 
or one to every 63(j ot the population and five for every four villages. 
More than one-third were l)ad cases with mutilation of hands and 
.feet. The proportion of male to female sufferers was four to one. 

among the females, were advanced, and there 
were few leper children. Musalmaii lcpe^^s arc very ;fcWj while among 
llmdiis^ the chief classes are Maratlia and Kiinbi cultivators^ and 
next to them Mhars. Heredity is more marked than usual.^ 

Cholera rages every year more or less severely in some part of 
the district. The epidemics of 1820 and 1837 are mentioned as 
specially widespread and fatal. In 1869, 1871, and 1872 there 
were serious outbreaks at Vengurin.. Except in 1877, the town of 
Ilatnag-iri has enjoyed a romarkablo freedom fi*om cliolcra. 

Small-pox is very common in the town of Ifatnagiri. Both in 
1871 and 1872, the disease was of a very deadly type. 

During the rainy season dys(mtcry is very fatal. In 1873, there 
were 2o7 deaths m Vcngurla and Mai van. 

Especially in the south of the district tlio poo])le suffer much 
trom bihous attacks wliicli oltcn take the form of intermittent fever 
and cholc]*a biliosa. Disease of the nervous system, sliowing itself 
in mental alienation and paralytic affections, is a not uncommon 
lesult or the habitual nso of narcotic drugs, JcucM!^ Strychnosnux 
vomica, thorn-apple, dhotvaj Datura hummutn, and a coarse kind of 
spirit called pheni distilled from toddy. Itch a^nd other forms of 
skin disease are common along the coast. Scurvy, souietimes 
observed among prisoners, presents symptoms somewhat different 
trom those of the sea scurvy^ 

general disease. They are passed iu large 
numbers both by young and grown-up persons. 


Surgeon H, V. Carter, M.D., Trap®. Med. and Phys. 800 . Bom, XI, 162- 167. 
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The district is ill supplied with hospitals and dispensai’ies. 
There are only three civil hospitals at Eatnagiri, Dapoli, and 
Venourla camp. In lS7Sj there were in all 9055 treated in the 
three hospitals^ 2B0 oi them in-door and 9o7^ ont-dooi patients. 
The total amount spent in checldng disease in the same year was 
£2510-1-4 (Rs. 25,100-10-8). The following working details are 
taken from the 1878 hospital reports. 

The Ratnagiri civil hospital, originally built and used as a 
criminal iail, is some distance from the town. It is well built 
and airy,' and has room for forty patients. It has one large ward 
for men, and smaller wards for women and for insanes. Additional 
accommodation is Tuuoh needed. There are no quarters for servants, 
and those for the Ik ispital assistant and medical pupil are badly placed. 
In 1878 16(5 in-patients and 2828 out-patients were treated, most 
of them for malarious fevers and bdwcl affections. There were seven 
deaths chiefly from injuries. Seven major and fifty-seven minor 
surmcal operations were pertormed. The total cost of the institution 

kmminted to £1090-4-9 (Rs. 10,902-6-0) or 7s. 2gd. (Es. 3-9-9) a 
patient. 

The Dtipoli civil liospitalj^ ostablislied in 1860j( has ahiiilding' of 
its own forniorly the storeroom foi* the arms and anamnnition oi 
tlie Veteran Battalion. W ell situated in the centre of the camp, it 
has hut one ward with eight bods and no separate compartment 
for women. In 1878, the 'chief di, senses were malarioiis fevers, 
respiratory alfccti. ms, diarrhoia, and skin diseases. I he total 
treated in the year wore twenty-eight in-door and 271m out-door 
patients. Tlioro were sixty-five successful vaccinations Ihe cost ot 
the hospital was £844-1 1-5§ (Rs. 8145-11-9) or 6s. 2d. (Rs. 3-1-4) 
a patient. 

The Vcngurla tdvil hospital has a building of its own, a massive 
structure supposed to have been raised by the Portuguese or Dutch. 
It has two wards wifh ten cots and two end rooms, one used as an 
office and si-ore, fhe other as an operating room. The roof is tiled 
and the floor stoiie-pavcd. There is a good plndR and s«ffi“ont 
ventilation. Except during the last two years, 1877 and 1878, the 

attemlauco has been very meagre with generally not more than two 

in-iiafients and twenty-nine out-patients. During the last two yeais 

from the prevalence of malarious fevers, attendance has considerably 

increased. In 1878, the chief diseases were malarious fevers, 

rheumatism, respiratory affections, and skm diseases., J^e M 

treated were eighty-nine in-patients and 3829 

deaths occurred among the in-patients due to 

and injuries. There were sixty-eight ^j^ccessfol vaccinations.^ iho 

cost of the hospital was £575 5s. l|.d. (Rs. 57o2-8-- ) 

(Re. 1-7-5) a patient. 

Tho Ratmtgiri leper hospital, 

costing about ,£2700 (Rs. 27,000) and with ^ 

They stand about two miles from the station on an ‘ ‘ 

the V,cky eastern table-land. 

the liberality of Mr. Diusha Manikji letit, a lais ^ 
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Bombay, wboso namo tbo institution bears. The balance was met 
from tbe district local fnnds supplemented by minor popular 
contributions. The hospital is maintained by a yearly grant of 
£250 (Rs. 2500) from Glovernment and £200 (Rs. 2000) from the 
district local funds. There is a resident hospital assistant and the 
civil surgeon of the station, in whose charge the institution is, visits 
it three times a week. The general affairs of the hospital are 
manao-ed by a local committee of wbicb tbe Collector is ex-officio 
president. The number of patients varies considerably, being 
always greater during tbe rainy months (June to October). 


Itt 1879-80, tho wot 

o!tk Deputy biiuinu 
pytliii'teeu vaccnuitn, 

total uumberoH(.;;t 
compM’eil u’ltli 


Tto following ahsl.' 


ISTajtivG iri6dic3<l practitionBrSj, VaidyciSy wliosG iiiiiiibGr is on tli6 
decrease, use a variety of seeds, roots, barks, and leaves in tbe cure 
of disease. They are somewhat partial to counter irritants, using 
for this purpose especially the acrid juice found under the cuticle 
of the cashew nut. They freojuently have recourse to the actual 
cautery scoring with no tender' hand the integuments both of man 
and beast. The acrid juice of cashew, mixed with molasses, gid, is 
also prescribed internally for worms. Hemp seed, opium, and green 
tobacco are generally administered in cases of dysentery. Chunam 
plaster is considered a specific for headaches of all sorts, and chillies 
and nux vomica for cholera. Senna loaves and castor oil are 
used as purgatives, while water and salt is their only emetic. 
Small doses of opium are frequently administered to enable children 
to sleep quietly at night. They admit the efficacy of quinine and 
some other English medicines, and recommend vaccination.^ 

The cattle foot disease is prevalent in the rainy season in most 
villages of the Katnagiri, Dapoli, Rajapur, and Khed snb-divisions. 
The animal suffers for two or three days from fever. Saliva flows 
from its swollen mouth aud all appetite is lost. When the fever 
abates the hoofs swell and then burst out and gangrene. This 
disease in some cases causes death. In another disease called peya, 
observed in the hot season, the stomach of the animal swells ; and 
in a third, a rarer and contagions sickness called bhovya, the animal 
turns round and round, refuses to chew the cud, grows weak, and 
dies within about a week. Some of these diseases and colic and 
rheumatic affections of the joints, to which cattle are very liable in 
the rains, are treated by branding with a hot iron. Dysentery 
among cattle, attributed to an ulcerated condition of the intestines, 
is said to prevail during epidemics of small -pox. ^ The sharp, bitter, 
and somewhat astringent seed-pods of the wild balsam, terda, 
Impatiens balsamina, are often used in this complaint. In the 
rains cattle are sometimes stricken with paralysis, huhska vayUy of 
the legs, and sheep with rot in the hoof. Domestic poultry are, 
especially in the hot season, at times infested by small fleas, so 
worrying and hard to get rid of, that fowls often scratch themselves 
to death. The best remedy is an ointment of oil and turmeric. 
Turkeys, when young, are subject to a pustular disease about the 
head and wattles. This and sudden apoplexy are often fatal. 
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In 1879-80, the work of Taccination was, under tke supervision 
of tlie Deputy Sanitary Commissioner, Konkan Division, carried on 
by tbirteeu vaccinators distributed over the district, mth yearly 
salaries varying from £16 16s. (Rs. 168) to £28 16s. (Rs. 288). The 
total number of operations was 22,911, besides 3289 re-vaccinations, 
compared with 22,231 primaiy vaccinations in 1869-70. 

The following abstract shows the sex, religion, and age of the 
persons vaccinated : 

Ratndglrl Vaccination Details^ 1SG9-70 and 1879‘S0» 


Persons Vaccinated. 


yUAR. 

Sex. 

Religion. 

Age. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Hindus. 

Mibsal- 

nuUis. 

Ptlrsis. 

Chris- 

tians. 

Others. 

Under 

one 

year. 

Above 

one 

year. 

] 809-70 

1879-80 

11, sea 

11,566 

10,310 

11,345 

18,008 

20,108 

2099 

1077 

... 

7 

123 

1457 

1543 

4274 
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The total cost of the operations in 1879-80 was £768 4s. (Es. 7582) 
or about 8d. (o-j as.) for each successful case. The entire charge 
was made up of the following items : Supervision and inspection 
£364 2s. (Rs. 3641), establishment £376 12s. (Rs. 3756), and 
contingencies £18 lOs. (Rs. 185). Of these the supervising and 
iuspoctiug charges were wholly met from Government provincial 
funds, whilst the other charges were borne by the local funds of the 
different sub-divisions. 

The total number of deaths in the five years ending 1879, as 
shown in the Sanitary Commissioner’s Annual Reports, was 97,552 
or an average yearly mortality of 19,511 or, according to the 1872 
census, IT per cent of the total population. Of the average number 
of death, s, 10,642 or 54-45 per cent were returned as due to fevers 
1796 or 9-19 per cent to bowel complaints; 963 or 4-93 per cent to 
cholera ; 534 or 2-73 per cent to small-pox ; and 5176 or 26-49 per 
cent to mi.scellaneous diseases. Deaths from violence or accidents 
averaged 48Sfov 2-21 per cent of the average mortality of the district. 
During the same period, the number of births was returned at 76,047 
souls, 39,552 of them males and 36,495 females, or an average yearly 
birth-rate of 15,209 souls or, according to the 1872 census, 1-4 per 
cent of the total population of the district.® 


* In 1879, there were 19,953 deaths due to fever as compared with 10,667 in the 

revious year. , . . ,, • • - 

“ The hgures ai’0 incorrect ; for while the population of the districfc is increasing, 
le returSs show a birth-rate less by 4834 than the death-rate. The explanation 
robably is that nearly all the deaths and not nearly all the births are recoi aed. 
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SUB-DlViSIONS.i 

Da'poli, the northmost of the sub-division is botiiided on the 
north by Janjira and Kolaba, on the east partly by Kolaba and 
partly by Khed^ on the south by the Vashishti which separates it 
from Chipluii^ and on the west by the sea. Its area is about 500 
square miles; its population^, according to the 1872 census returns^ 
was 143^137 souls, or 286*16 to the square mile ; and in 1878-79 its 
realizable land revenue was £14,43-1 (Rs. 1,44,340). 

As the sub-division is not yet fully surveyed area details are not 
available. 

Dapoli, in the extreme north of the district, and separated 
from the Sahyadri range by the Ivhed sub-division, has a 
seaboard of some thirty miles, stretching from Bankot to DabhoL Its 
breadth varies from fifteen to twenty miles. The coast line 
differs little in its general character from that of other parts of 
the Konkan. Bluff headlands flank the mouths of the principal 
rivers, and in the indentations of the coast are numerous sandy bays 
and strips of windblown drift. The villages on the coast, which 
are uniformly situated on the low belts of sand between the sea 
and the cliffs, and at the estuaries of the rivers, are large and thickly 
peopled, and as is usual throughout the Konkan seaboard, densely 
shaded by cocoa palms. At Bankot and Dabhol the estuaries of 
the Savitri and the Vashishti afford good fair-weather ports for 
moderate sized craft, while at Harnai is fair anchorage during 
northerly breezes. Several smaller bays at intervals along the 
coast give shelter to the numerous fishing boats and small craft 
kept by the seafaring classes. Opposite Harnai, the picturesque 
island-fort of Suvarndurg, divided from the mainland by a channel 
about a quarter of a mile broad, is one of the mosif conspicuous 
features ^of the coast. ^ Passing inland, the general aspect of the 
sub-division is, especially in the petty division of Mandangad, 
extremely rugged, though, except Mandangad, there are no 
hills of any great height. High cliffs rise abruptly from the sea 
shore, crowned by bare and bleak plateaus, on whose surface 
the laterite crops out, sometimes in huge bonlders, sometimes in 
fiat sheets of blackened weather-beaten rock. Here and there 


TT^ about aspect, climate, water, and soil have been compiled for PApoli 

Khed, Ohiplun, Sangameshvar, Katmlgiri, IlajApur,and Devgad by Mr. G. W. Vidal 
C.IS., and for Mai van and Vengurla by Mr. IST, Krishnanlv. As the 1872 censu, 
gures and the produce returns for 1877*78 are not available for the nine sub-division; 

at pmsent constituted, the people and produce figures inserted in thii 

chapter refer to the old sub-divisioxis, ^ ^ ® 

Details are given below, p, 351, 
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3 S a level plaiii^ as at tlie station of Dapoli^ wliere the laterite 
is less exposed. But tor the most part the country consists of 
a soiies 01 iiiegular liills^ scoured and laid bare by innumerable 
water-courses, and broken at intervals by tbe deep precipitous 
ravines tbrougb wbicb tbe larger streams find tbeir way to tbe 
sea. Eastwards tbe country becomes more undulatino- and less 
bare, and tbe valleys and river banks are almost everywhere 
fairly covered witb brushwood. Tbe inland villages are uniformly 
well shaded with clumps of jack, mango, and other trees while 
here and there are found luxuriant groves dedicated to the villao-e 
temples, leak grows well in many parts of the sub-division, on the 
banks of the rivers and in sheltered ravines, and although since 
thebeginumg of the century much valuable timber has been cut and 
rouiovedj there I’einaiiis on the baiilcs of the Jog^ river a valuable 
teak reserve^ planted nearly two hundred years by 
Kanhoji Angria. o j 

The climate of Bapoli is on the whole very healthy. Banket and 
othei populous villages on the cofist used to have a bad name for 
fever, and on this ac(;onnt tbe lioad-quartcrs of the mahaikari's 
station liad to be moved from Bankot to Mandangad. Of late 
years thci'o luis boon no special sicknesS;, and the fever, from causes 
as yet imporlectly understood, has almost entirely disappeared both 
from Bankot and the neighbouring villages. With this doubtful 
exception, the rest of tlio sub-division is free from malarious 
diseases aud e})ideinies. 'Jdie climate is temperate ; no great 
extremes ^ of lieat and cold arc experienced, and in every part of the 
siib-division the sea breeze is felt all through the hottest months. 
Bapoli station Iras long been known as one of the healthiest 
localities in the Konkan, juid as being well suited for a military 
sanitarium and a I’esidenco for Europeans throughout the year. It 
has an olevati<3ii of about 600 .feet above the sea, from which it is 
about five miles distant as the ci*ow flies. The mean annual 
teraperaturo for the eiglit years ending 1877-78 was found to be 
76 5 , which is less by about o' than that recorded in Ratnagiri.^ 
Ihe average rainfall recorded for the ten years ending 1877 was 
1 1 2 *24 inches. For the same period the fall recorded at Mandangad^ 
which has a higher elevation, was 133*41 inches. 

The principal rivers are the Silvitriin the north and the Vashishti 
in the south. Between them lies the Jog, a smaller river, and 
several insignificant streams and creeks. Both the S4vitri and 
Vashishti are navigable for craft of fair size throughout the 
section of their course which passes through the sub-division. 
There are no canals or other large irrigation works. With few 
exceptions, the cocoanut gardens on the coast, and other crops 
requiring water are irrigated by wells, fitted with lifts worked 
by bullock power. Rico lands, except in a very few cases, where 


In his Motooroh^gy of the Bombay Presidency (p. 164), Mr. Chambers gives the 
mean annual temperature of Dd-poli as 78® 5 and the range between the greatest and 
least monthly means as 9*5®, These results were obtained from observations extending 
over two years only, 
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summer crops a.re raised in the bods of dry ponds^ depend entirely 
on the monsoon rainfall. 


The supply of drinking water is scanty in many of the laro-e 
coast villages. The water of most of the wells in use in such places 
especially those in or near cocoa palm gardens^ is, besides being 
brackish, more or less tainted with impure subsoil drainao'e^ 
In the hills above, pure water is usually obtainable at ^no 
great distance ; but to ensure a constant and sufficient supply^ a 
considerable expenditure is necessary. Inland the supply is^ 
generally speaking, pure and abundant throughout the sub-division^ 
and the Dapoli station is famous for the excellence of its drinking 
water. Thermal springs occur in two or three places.^ 


A small proportion of alluvial soil is found on the banks of the 
rivers and on the flats formed<i by deposits at their estuaries. A 
good deal of salt marsh and tidal swamp has been from time to 
time reclaimed and converted into fertile gardens and rice fields. 
Elsewhere, throughout the sub-division, on uplands and hill sides 
the soil consists entirely of crumbled laterite, with here and there 
towards the eastern boundary, a sprinkling of red and grey trap. 
The dry-crop soil is everywhere poor and unproductive, requiring 
constant manuring and long fallows, and yielding only coarse hill 


According to the 1878-79 agricultural stock returns, there were 
10,000 ploughs, 79 carts, 22,000 oxen, 16,200 cows, 7700 buffaloes, 
CO horses, and 6273 sheep and goats. 


Of the 232,127 acres under actual cultivation in 1877-78, grain 
crops occupied as many as 211,719 acres or 91*208 per cent,' 
21,035 of them under rice, hhdt^ Oryza sativa ; 72,110 under 
ndchniy Eleusine corocana; 52,094 under sava^ Panicum miliaceum ; 
56,110 under liarih^ Paspalum scrobiculatum ; and 10,370 under 
other grain crops. Pulses occupied 2200 acres or 0*94 per cent, 
47 of them under gram, /iar5/mra, Cicer arietinum; 470 under to*, 
Cajanus indicus ; 139 under hulith^ Dolichos uniflorus ; 230 under 
mug, Phaseolus radiatus ; 322 under udid, Phaseolus mungo i and 
992 under miscellaneous pulses. Oilseeds occupied 15,720 aci’es or 
6*77 per cent, all of them under gingelly oilseed, til, Sesamum 
indicum. Fibres occupied 560 acres or 0*24 per cent, 140 of them 
under brown hemp, amhddi, Hibiscus cannabinus, and 420 under 
Bombay hemp, san, Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 
1928 acres or 0*83 per cent, 130 of them under sugarcane, 
Saccharum officinarum, and 1798 under miscellaneous vegetables and 
fruits. 


The 1872 census i*e turns show, of a total population of 143,137 
souls, 124,380 or 86*89 per cent Hindus; 18,545 or 12*95 per cent 
Musalmans; 208 or 0*14 per cent Christians; and 4 Parsis. 
Statistics specially prepared from the enumerators’ returns give the 
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following caste details: 8598 Bralimans; 156 Parbhus^ writei^s j 1054 
VaniSj 566 Gujars^ 13 Bli/itias, 11 Marvadis, and 7 Lin gayats^, traders 
and niercliaiits ; 49,563 Kunbis, 19,187 Maratbas, 5619 Bbandaris, 
228 Malis, and 74 Gavdas, cultivators ; 1520 Telis, oil-pressers ; 698 
S41is, and 77 Koslitis, weavers; 2153 KumbMrs, potters; 1810 
Siitars, carpenters ; 2037 Soinlrs, gold and silversmitbs; 475 Kasdrs, 
workers in bell metal ; 83 LoS&'s, blacksmitbs ; 11 Tambats, 
braziers and coppersmiths; 15 Gbisddis, tinkers; 2 Gaundis, masons ; 
793 Sliimpis, tailors; 10 Pdtbaxwats, stone-Ii ewers ; 4 Rangaris, 
dyers; 821 Guravs, worshippers and temple servants; 1007 Nh^lvis, 
barbers; 452 Parits, washermen; 3593 Gavlis, cowherds; 113 
Dhangars, shepherds; 3575 Kolis, 1484 Kharvis, 579 Bhois, and 
182 Gabits, sailors and fishermen ; 226 Buruds, makers of bamboo 
and rattan baskets; 27 Bhadbhunjas, parchers and sellers of 
parched grain ; 35 Rdmoshis, w.^tchmen ; 2 Rajputs, messengers 
and constables; 9 Belddrs, stone-cutters; 1994 Chambhdrs, and 11 
Jingars, shoemakers and cobblers ; 14,225 Mhdrs, 9 Mangs, and 
3 Bhangis, depressed classes ; 296 Katkaris^ catechn -makers, 57 
Dongar Kolis, and 13 Thdkurs, unsettled tribes; 486 Saravdas, 181 
Jangams, 155 Jogis, 235 Gondhlis, 314 Gosdvis, and 32 Gopals, 
religious beggans and mendicants. As regards occupation the same 
return arranges tliG whole population under the seven following 
classes : i. Employed under Government or local authorities, 
508; ii. Professional persons, 669; iii. In - service or performing 
pei’sonal offices, 2215; iv. Engaged in agriculture and with 
animals, (a) cultivators, 62,933; (b) labourers, 1645 ; total, 64,578; 
V. Engaged in commerce and trade, 4848 ; vi. Employed in 
meclianical arts, manufactures, and engineering operations, and 
engaged in the sale of articles manufactured or otherwise 
pre^pared for consumption, 10,473; vii. Miscellaneous persons not 
classed otherwise, (a) women 11,427 and children 47,159, in all 
58,586 ; and (b) miscellaneous persons 1260; total 59,846. 

Kliod, fifteen miles from the coast, is hounded on the north 
by Kolaba, on the east by Satara, on the south by Ohiplun, and on 
the west by Dapoli, which lies between it and the sea. Its area 
is about 390 square miles ; its population, according to the 1872 
census returns, was 89,647 souls, or 230 to the square mile, and 
its realizable land xwenue in 1878-79 was £9262 (Rs. 92,620). 

As the sub-division is not yet fully surveyed area details are not 
available. 

The Khed sub-division lies inland and has no seaboard. It is very 
rugged and hilly, with a large proportion of rocky and almost barren 
land. Between Khed and Ohiplun, the country is pretty open though 
undulating, and in the south-west corner of the sub-division there 
are large plateaus of tolerably level land, but the north-west portion 
is extremely hilly and much broken by ravines. At the north-east 
corner lie in succession the three lofty hills of Mahipatgad, Sumargad, 
and Rasalgad, detached from the main Sahy^dri range by the 
deep valley of the Jagbudi river. South of these hills the country 
is broken in all directions by spurs, ravines, and precipitous defiles. 
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ClliplUll, tliG largest of tlie snb-divisions, is bounded on tbe 
nortli by Dapoli Jind Klied^ on the east by Satara,, on the soutb by 
Sangarneslivjir :iud Ibitnagiri, and on the west by the sea. Its 
area is aliout 070 square niil(\s ; its population was, according to the 
1872 nuisus returns, lb l/35'I souls, or 246 to the sqimre mile, and 
ifcs realizalile land revenue in 1878-79 was £16,830 (Rs. 1,68,300). 

As tlio sub-division is not yet fully surveyed area details are 
not aviiilalde. 

This sub-division stretebes from the coast to the Saliyjidri water- 
shed. Lik(,i ilie whole of Katnagiri, the country is tlumighout 
iiiorc or less billy a.nd rugged. The seaboard, with the exception 
of an open suriidy rou..dsf.e}ul some five miles long, extending on 
either side of ibo ])opu]ous village of tiuhagar, is broken and 
irrc\gul;ir. Ibdd 1)1 n IT headlands alternate with snug bays and sandy 
coves friugtid with belts of cocoa palms, beneath whose shade 
Bi‘slile pielaircsrpte villages. Close to the sea shore rise a series of 
high, la4.<n*it<^ plal-tmus which stretcli some ton miles inland, where 
tiny a. 1’0 siic.ccedtMl by a, bolt of lower undulating land of mixed trap 
a,nd laterile less bai’rt.m and better wooded. Nearer the SahyMri 
range, as it meeJ.s tlui iiuunneral)lc spurs and ravines thrown out 
fr()nt the gr(sdi nH)U!itain chain, the country becomes very ragged 
and pi’ticipilous. Thci Sahyadris ai'O crossed in this sub-division at 
two points, th(^ north Tivra and the Kumblmrli passes, the first a 
roiigli juoiuibiin ]>ass and the latter a made cart road. In the inland 
tracts, the viliagtj homesteads are everywhere well shaded with 
lofty grov{‘s of ma.ngo, jack, tamaiund, 'piped, and other shady "tx^ees. 
Herii aiul tluM*e on tlm red soil hill sides the am and the kinjal 
flourish, while ou fluj coast, besides the cocoa and betel palm, the 
undl, Calophyllum inophyllurn, bearing valuable crops of oilnuts, 
grows freely. Silll, as a wliolo, the sub-division is badly off for 
foi\*st tiHH‘s and good timber is scarce. Teak is rare, and the head 
waters and gaJ hering grounds of the chief rivers are comparatively 
l)arc aiul trm.tess. 

The climat(‘, i.hongli damp and relaxing, is not unhealthy. 
Inhiiul, and at the foijt of the Saliyadris, the hca.t during March, April, 
and May, is oppressive. On the sea coast and on the high plateau, 
runniiig from north to south through the Gah%ar petty division, the 
ciinmie is at all times temperate and free from malaria. The average 
rainfall fur the ten years from 1868 to 1877 was 126*58 inches at 
Chiplim, while at Guhagar the average during the same period was 
7()*27, the latter station being on the coast, and the former soma 

twenty-five miles inland. 

The Vslshishti and the ShfLstri, which skirt the sub-division on the 
north and south respectively, are the only rivers of importance. 
Both streams are tidal for a distance of twenty to twenty-five miles 
from their mouths, and both are navigable for moderate sized craft 
up to within a few miles of the farthest point reached by the tide. 
Of late years both rivers have greatly silted. There are no 
nondar canals or other large irrigational works. On the coast, garden 
kuids arc watered entirely by wells, and inland, well water is nearly 
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always used, thougli here and there during the fair season a 
temporary dam turns the water of a stream into a garden. The ric 
lands, drained and terraced with infinite labour, entirely "depend on 
the monsoon rainfall. Except the tract at the foot of the Sahyadrk 
and a few of the coast villages^ the water supply is on the whole 
good and abundant. In the villages towards the centre of the 
sub-division, as for instance at Ibhrampur, the water is celebrated 
for Its purity. In the town of Chiplun itself, and at the landing 
place and wharf of Govalkot the supply has hitherto been scanty 
Bat extensive works, a large dam and storage reservoir some 
three miles from the town, and a covered trench leading thence to 
the market place, arc now under construction. 

On the coast and along the estuaries of the rivers there is a 
small amount of sandy drift on which, and on beds of silt brought 
down by monsoon freshes and artificially reclaimed, garden 
cultivation is successfully carried on. The bulk of the soil conSsts of 
laterite and trap detritus, on which coarse hill grains such as jidcJini 
frleusme corocana, van Panicum miliare, and karik Paspalam 
sorobiculatum, can alone be produced. Along the banks of the rivers 
there is a small proportion of good alluvial soil, which yields fair 
crops of rice, and in some cases second crops of various kinds of 
pulses. The tur or pigeon pea, Cajanus indicus, is also successfally 
grown on the banks of the \ ashishti and on the island of Govalkot. 
ihe stalks of the Ur, hero grown, have from their length and 
straightness been found especially suitable for the charcoal required 
for gunpowder manufacture. Gram, wheat, and sugarcane are 
sometimes but rarely grown in the same localities. 


to the 1878-79 agricultural stock returns, there were 
16,666 ploughs, 120 carts, 31,286 oxen, 22,313 cows, 11,051 
buffaloes, 92 horses, and 8514 sheep and goats. 

Of the 296,576 acres under actual tillage in 1877-78, grain 
crops occupied 280,271 acres or 94-5 per cent, 28,599 of them 

Eleusine 

corocana j 59,^60 under sai;a,_ Panicum miliaceum; and 101,312 
nder harik, Paspalum serobiculatum. Pulses occupied 12,673 
acres or 4-3 per cent 1525 of them under gram, harhhara, Cicer 
^dertw, Cajanus indicus; 668 under MiA, 
nnrll?' Pliaseolus radiatus; 2500 

^ 1020 under other pulses. 

P®’’ cent, all of them under 
S 0 Fibres occupied 525 acres 

Bombay hemp, san, Orotalaria 
Miscpllanpnnci p ™ browm h^p, amhadi. Hibiscus cannabinus. 

I*® occupied 1107 acres or 0-37 per cent, 236 of them 
TOder sugarcane, ms, Saccharum ofificinarum, and the rest under 

miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 

^ population of 177,134 

MusalmSf.^ld 13,818 or 7-80 per cent 

the enumeratoiV retum?Sve ®Pecially prepared from 

letuins give the following caste details : 4982 
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Bralimans ; 283 Prtrblius, writers ; 4364 Vania, 358 Gujars, 1 79 BhiRids, 
127 Lingayats, and 4 Marviklis, traders and mei'cliantsj 46,169 
Kimbis, 59,960 Maratbfis, 451 Bliandaris, 388 Md,lis, 380 Sbindds, and 
7 Mitgavdas, cultivators ; 740 Telia, oil-pressers ; 491Kosbtis, and414 
Sabs, weavers ; 22 Sangars, weavers of coarse woollens ; 2873 Sutars, 
carpenters ; 2041 Kumbhars, potters; 2136 Sonars, gold and silvei’- 
sinitlis ; 740 Kasars, workers in bell metal ; 85 Lob4rs, blacksmiths ; 
16 Otaris, founders; 220 Shimpis, tailors; 187 Guravs, worshippers 
and temple servants ; 156 Bhorpis, rope-dancers ; 1723 Nhavis, 
barbers ; 801 Barits, washermen; 4991 Gavlis, cowherds, 84 7 Dhangars, 
shepherds; 1661 Bhois, and 3 Kharvis, sailors and fishers; 
234 Buruds, bamboo and rattan basketmakers ; 15 Bhadbhunjas, 
parchers and sellers of parched grain ; 2 Tambolis, betelnut and 
leaf sellers ; 6 Rajputs, and 21 Ramoshis, messengers and constables ; 
90 Beldars, stonecutters; 2633 Chambhars, shoemakers, and 26 
Jingars, saddlers and workers in leather ; 21,020 Mhars, and 3 
Mangs, depressed classes ; 39 Katkaris, catechumakers, and 29 
Dongar Kolis, unsettled tribes ; 862 Jangams, 353 Gosavis, 122 
Gondhlis, and 70 Saravdas, religious beggars and merchants. As 
regards occupation, the same return arranges the whole population 
under the seven following classes : i. Employed under Government 
or local authorities, 538 ; ii. Professional persons, 726 ; iii. In 
service or performing personal offices, 1512 ; iv. Engaged in 
agriculture or with animals, (a) cultivators 85,474, (5) labourers 3, 
total 85,477 ; v. Engaged in commerce and trade, 2201 ; vi. Employed 
in mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineering operations, and 
engaged in the sale of articles manufactured or otherwise prepared 
for consumption, 8431 ; vii. Miscellaneous persons not classed 
otherwise, (a) women 15,062 and children 61,191, in all 76,253; and 
(/i) miscellaneous irersons 1996 ; total 78,249. 

Sangameslivar, separated like Khed from the coast by the 
Ratnagiri sub-division, has on its north the Chiplun sub-division, 
on its east Satara and the Kolhapur state, on its south Rajiipur, 
and on its west Ratnagiri. Its area is about 538 square miles ; its 
population was, according to the 1872 census returns, 107,891 
souls or 200 to the square mile, and its realizable land revenue in 
1878-79 was £12,620 (Rs. 1,26,200). 

As the sub- division is not yet fully surveyed area details are not 
available. 

This sub-division is situated inland and has no seaboard. The 
tnact lying to the noi’th of the Sh^stri river is hilly but not 
particularly rugged, save at the foot of the Sahyadris. To the south 
of the river the sub-division consistsforthe most part of comparatively 
level table-land running close up to the foot of the SahyMri 
range. Towards the south of this plain lies the village of Devrukh, 
the present head-quarters of the sub-division. Informer years the 
banks and valleys of the Sh4stri and its tributary the Bav are said 
t(j have been well stocked with teak of fair size and other useful 
forest trees. All the most valuable timber has long since been cut 
for .shipbuilding, and the hill sides are now either bare or covered 
with thin scrub and brushwood. Elsewhere the country is fairly 
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Chapter XIII. 
Sub-divisions. 

Sanoameshvar. 


well wooded and tbe village sites are all shaded with lofty trees 
The principal points at whicli the Sahyadri range is crossed in 


, r r- -- — — Acengt; Jci urusisea 111 thics 

sub-dmsion are the south Tivra, the Mala, and the Knndi passes The 
water-shed of the Sahy^dris forms the eastern boundary of this 
sub-division, as of the whole district, as far south as the state of 
Savantv^di. The village of Gotne is an exception, as it is situated 
on the eastern side o£ the water-shed. 


This sub-division, from its inland situation, is subject to greater 
extremes of heat and cold than tracts lying nearer to the coast 
In the hot months the influence of the cool sea breeze is scarcely 
felt, as the currents pass high overhead. The country is Dot 
unhealthy and the level plain on which Dovrukh the present head- 
quarters of the sub-division stamds, is during the cold season one 
of the pleasantest camping grounds in the district. The averao-e 
rainfall recorded at SangaTneshvar, the former head-quarters, was 
for the ten years ending 1877, 12 7'25 inches. ‘ 


The chief river is the Shdstri, the main stream of which cuts the 
sub-division nearly in half. The Gad, a tributary of the Shastri 
bounds the sub-division on the north, while the Bav, another 
tributary^ forms the western boundary. The Shastid was formerly 
navigable for the largest native craft up to the quay at Sangamesh- 
var, but no vessels of any size can now come within six miles of 
this point. The Bav river is navigable for small boats as far as 
the village of Vd,ndri, and similarly the Gad affords a passage for 
small craft as far as the village of Miikhjan, where there is a small 
landing place. There are no irrigatioiial works in the sub-division, 
garden land ; but here and there along the course 
of the rude water-lifts are used for irrigating fair weather 
crops. Drinking water is rather scanty, only 54 villages out of 
155 having good wells. The want is most felt near the Sahy4dris. 
foeveral hot springs of varying temperature are found in this suh- 
aivision.1 


There is a fair amount of alluvial soil in the river valleys yielding 

average crops of rice and pulse. Almost all of the rest is crumbled 
trap. 

1878-79 agricultural stock returns, there were 
5188 ploughs, 13 carts, 10,224 oxen, 8447 cows, 3466 buffaloes, 
22 horses, and 4339 sheep and goats. 

Of the 20,423 acres under actual tillage in 1877-78, grain 
crops occupied ^ 19,136 acres or 93-69 per cent, 6069 of them 
under Tice, hhai, Oryza sativa ; 5253 under ridohni, Eleusine 
corocaMj SpO under sdva, Panionm miliaceum ; and 4504 under 
hank, Baspalum scrobiculatum. Pulses occupied 736 acres or 3-60 
per cent, 3 of them_ under gram, harbhara, Cicer arietinum : 10 
un ei ur^ Cajams indicus ; 10 under kulith, Dolicbos uniflorus ; 

radiatus ; 320 under udid, Phaseolus 
go ^ an 313 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 467 acres 


] Details are given above, p, 21. 
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EATNAGTRI„ 


or 2-28 per cent, all of tliom under gingelly oilseed, til, Sesamum 
iiidicum. Fibres occupied 28 nacres or -13 percent, all of them under 
Bombay berap, ,mn. Miscellaneous crops occupied 56 acres, or 
0*26 percent, of wliicli 36 acres were under sugarcane, tis, Saccbarum 
officinarimi, and 20 under miscellaneous vegetables and fruits, 

Tbe 1872 census returns show, of a total population of 90,966 
souls, 86,118 or 94*67 per cent Hindus; 4845 or 5*32 percent 
Musalmans ; and 3 Cliristians. Statistics specially prepared from 
tlie enumerators^ forms give the following caste details : 5925 
Brabmans ; 3138 Vaiiis, 118 Lingayats, 18 Bbatias, and 9 Jains, 
traders and rnercbants ; 31,209 Kunbis, 14,864 Mardtbds, 2745 
Sbindas, 950 Bliandaris, 4 Gavdas, and 1 Mali, cultivators ; 1141 Telis, 
oil-pressers ; 157 Koslitis, and 41 Sails, weavers; 162 Sangars, 
weavei’s of coaa*se woollen blankets; 1672 Sutars, carpenters ; 933 
Kunibliars, potters ; 1152 Sonars, gold and silversmitlis ; 655Kdsars, 
workers in bell metal ; 66 ''rambafcs, braziers and coppersmitbs ; 125 
Lobars, blacksmitbs ; 4 Otaris, founders; 18 Gbisddis, tinkers; 
93 Sbiinpis, tailors ; 3351 Giiravs, worsbippers and temple 
servants; 49 Bborpis, rope-dancers ; 890 Nbavis, barbers ; 208 Parits, 
wasbermen; 3477 Gavlis, cowherds, 736 Dbangars, shepherds; 75 
Kharvis, 3 Kolis, 225 Bbois, and 1 Gabit, sailors and fisbei's; 4 
Edmosbis, watcbrnen ; 821 Cbambbdirs, shoemakers; 6 Jingars, 
saddlers ; 10,261 Mlidrs, village servants ; 15 Tbilkurs, wanderers ; 
493 Gosdvis, 194 Janganis, 28 Gondblis, and 72 Saravdas, religious 
beggars. With respect to occupation tbe same return arranges tbe 
whole population under tbe seven following classes : i. Employed 
under Go veriirao lit or local authorities, 290; ii. Professional persons, 
111 ; iii. In service or performing personal offices, 528 ; iv. 
Engaged in agriculture and with anitnals, 42,946, all under the 
sub-liead (a) cultivators; v. Engaged in commerce and trade, 859 ; 
vi. Employed in inocliaiiical arts, manufactures, and engineering 
operations, and engaged in tbe sale of articles manufactured or 
otherwise prepared for consumption, 3543 ; vii. Miscellaneous 
persons not classed otherwise, (a) women 5168 and children 35,782, 
in all 40,950 ; and (b) miscellaneous persons 1739 ; total 42,689. 

Ratna'giri, lying in the centre of the district, is bounded on the 
north by Chiplim, on the east by Sangameshvar, on the south by 
Eajapur, and on the west by the sea. Its area is about 430 square 
miles; its population was, according to the 1872 census, 129,576 
souls, or 301 to the square mile; and in 1878-79, its realizable 
land revenue was £10,578 (Rs. 1,05,780). 

As the sub-division is not yet fully surveyed area details are not 
available. 

The Ratnagiri sub-division has a seaboard of about thirty-five 
miles, stretching from the bold headland of Jay gad at the month of ' 
the Sh^stri river on the north, to the fort of Purangad at the mouth of 
the Muchkundi on the south. Eastwards it is flanked by portions 
of the Sangameshvar and Rdj^pnr sub-divisions, which separate it 
from the Sahyddri range. The tract thus enclosed is in shape an 
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irregular triangle^ witli its apex at tlie nortli-westeni end. Tlie 
country consists for tlae most part of ' a series of rocky plateaus 
capped witk weather-stained laterite and low rugged hills intersected 
by steep ravines and deeply scoured water-courses. The extreme 
breadth of the tract is from sixteen to seventeen niilos. The coast 
line is bold and indented by numerous bays^ creeks^ and backwaters. 
Bold headlands, jutting out at intervals into tlie sea, giye 
protection to the local shipping and small craft during northerly 
winds, while the Kalbadevi bay, lying on the north side of the high 
hill of Mirya, gives safe anchorage for craft of all sii?5e during the 
south-west monsoon. The clilfs throughout a great part of the 
coast line rise abruptly from a rocky beach. Sandy bays occur at 
intervals with narrow belts of drift between sea and cliff, thickly 
planted with cocoanut, hetelnut, and undi, Calophyllum inophylluin. 
In places as near Eatndgiri thfe cliffs fall back a considerable 
distance horn the sea, the intervening space being filled with 
extensive salt swamps, with here and there a few reclaimed rice 
fields. Prom the cliffs overhanging the sea to the summit of the 
valley of the Bav river, which during several miles of its course 
rorms the eastern boundary of the sub-division, a gentle and gradual 
rise may be observed. Tbe laterite plateau, of which groat part of 
10 whole area of the tract consists, is mostly bare and uninviting. 
Coarse grass and stunted trees forcing themselves with difficulty 
through crevices, and here and there a patch of the poorer hill grains 
are the only vegetation during the greater part of tlio year. To 
these may he added, during the rainy season, a profusion of ferns and 
lilies springing, as if by magic, under the influence of the countless 
water-courses which redeem the land from utter barrenness. 

unSh?? P fu tract the landscape is flat and 

^^^’^e-at the edges of the larger ravines, 
through more fertile valleys 
pictoesque! homesteads, the scenery is at once homely mi 
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moan mo.xhniim of do^, was the hottest, and December, with a mean 
minimum oE 66"' 7', the coolest month. The average rainfall for the 
twenty-eight years ending 1878, as recorded at the Civil Hospital, 
is 101 *19 inches. This divided into three shorter periods of ten, 
ton, and eight years shows a pogressive increase. The average for 
tlie iirst period 1851 to 1860 is 100*03 inches; for the second, 1861 
to 1870, 101*23 inches; and for the third, 1871 to 1878, 102*90 
inches,^ 

Tho chief Ratnagiri rivers are the Shastri, the Bav (a tributary 
of tho Shashtri), and tho Muchkundi, which bound it on the 
north-east tind south, and tho Bhatia creek or Ratnagiri river, at 
tho mouth of wliich, on tho northern bank, lies the head-quarter 
station of the district. Of these tho , Shashtri alone is navigable 
for craft of any size. Boats pf light draught pass up the 
Bhatia crock as far as Ilarchari, a distance of about twelve miles, 
aud up the Muchkundi as far as Siitavli, about fifteen miles. The Bav 
river is also navigaJ>lc as far as Vandri in tho Saugatneshvar sub- 
division on the north bank, and is much used for lloating timber 
dow]i to the landing places. Within the limits of this sub-division 
all these rivers are tidal and unfit for irrigation. In a few villages 
crops of suirimer rice arc watered by damming tho smaller streams. 
There are no largo ponds or reservoirs. The supply of drinking 
water is on the whole fair. An extensive project for supplying the 
town and civil station of Ratnagiri with water brought in a covered 
cluu'iuol from a stream in the village of Nachni, two miles and a 
half distant, has lately been completed.^ 

Tho soil differs in no respect from that of the sub-divisions 
already described. There are alluvial deposits on the banks and at 
the estuaries of the creeks. The plateaus and hills above consist 
alnmst entirGly of latcrito, which crops to tho surface in boulders 
am I Hat sheets of rock. Here and there, where by the crumbling of 
tlio rock a suflicient depth of soil has been formed, hill grains are 
grown ; but tho proportion of waste land is very largo. Below in 
the valleys and on the river banks there is a fair amount of good rice 
aud garden land, the latter being watered chiefly from wells. The 
staple products of the soil are rice, AcjriiA*, Paspalum scrobiculatum, 
varij Faiiicuxn miliaro, and ndchniy Eleusino corocana. 

According to tho 1878-79 agricultural stock returns, there wore 
05G0 ploughs, Ci carts, 19,433 oxen, 13,093 cows, 5768 buffaloes, 82 
horses, and 4325 sheep and goats. 

Of tho 150,538 acres under actual tillage in 1877-78, grain 
crops occupied 140,285 acres or 97*17 per cent, 14,107 of them 
under rice, hJuUy Oryza sativa; 51,073 under yidclmi, Eleusine 
corocana; 24,388 under Panicum miliaceum ; and 56,717 

under Juwih^ Paspalum scrobiculatum. Pulses occupied 1500 
acres or 0*99 per cent, 500 of them under horse gram, kulithy 


^ le annual tucan temperature of Ratmlgiri is giren. in Chambers’ Meteorology of 
the Uombay Urcsi deucy (|). 184) as 80" 8’ and the range between the greatest and least 
monthly means as 7°. ■ ^ 

" .Details arc given below, p. 364. 
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Dolicbos uniflorus j 10 under mug, Pliaseolus radiatns ; 20 under 
lid'id^ Pliaseolus mungo ; and 970 under ' ^ 


occupied 1050 acres or '0;69 per” c’cntr^ll of tbLif “^Sr gSlv 
Oilseed, iil, Sesamum mdicum. Fibres occupied 125 acres or "o aq 
pe.- c.Bt, 62 oJ them aede,- bro™ beo.'p, emidirnTbi™ 
caunabmus, and 63 under Bombay hemp, mn, Crotalaria iuncea 
Miscellaneous crops occupied 1578 acres, or l-Oi per cent"^ 60 of 


them under sugarcane, ^ls, Saccliarum officinaruim and tbe rest 
under miscellaiueous vegetables and fruits. ^ 

returns show, of a total population of 119 741 
souls, 103,689 or 86-59 per cent Hindus ; 15,933 or 13-30 percent 
Musalmans; and 119 or 0-09 per cent Cbristians. Statistics 
specially prepared from the enumerators’ returns give the followino- 
caste details : 1 1 ,1 7 4 Brabmaus j 140 Parbb us, writers; 2211 Vanis 
ol' Marvadis, tradci-s and iiiercbants- 
^l,9ol Kunbis 8623 Maratlias, 4812 Sbiiidas, 16,372 Bbandaris, 86 
Mitgavdas, and 1 Gliadi, cultivator.s ; 2597 Tolis, oil-prossors ; 204 
Sabs, wea,vers ; 1578 Sutars, carpenters ; 1373 Kumbliurs, potters : 
1624 Sonars, gold and silversmiths ; 82 Kas.-irs, workers in bell metal 

luO iambats, brass and coppersmiths; 1 Otari, fouiidor ; 591 Lohars, 
acksnutlis ; 1 1 0 Slmnpis, tailors; and 3 Ganndis, masons ; 2782 
b uravs worshippers and temple servants ; 26 Bhorpis, rope-dancers ; 
and 2 Devlis, templo_ servants; 930 Nhavis, barbers; 415 Parits 
washermen; „7 Gavlis, cowherds ; 628 Dhangars, shepherds; 3095 
KMirvis, 70 Gabits, 23 Kolis, a,nd 228 Bhois, sailors and fishermen ; 
2 Kamoshis, messengers and constables ; 816 Ohambhars, sboemakors ; 
18 Juigars,_ saddlers; 7799 Mliars, village servants; 119 Sarvadas, 
Gondhlis, and 1 Jang-am, religious beggars. With regard to 
occupation the same return arranges the whole population under 

Employed under Government or 
local authonbies, 582; u. Professional persons, 931; Hi. In service 
or perfonnmg personal offices, 575; iv.Engagedinagricultureor 
with cattle, (a) cultivators 34,814, (5) labonroS 005, total 35,419; 
V. Engaged m commerce and trade, 5274; vi. Emffioycd in 

euginoeriiig operations, and 
fnr^" manufactured or otherwise prepared 

SLrT Miscellaneous persons not classed 

11 ‘'Mldren 40,461, in all 63,569 ; and 

[hj miscellaneous persons 476 ; total 64,046. 

Chiplun, is bounded on the north 
t/oIWi &^gameshvar sub-divisions, on the east by 

by Devgadfrom which it is separated by the 
souarf on the west by the sea. Its area is about 632 

was 136 ^ ^ PopMation, according to the 1872 census returns, 

realiza^Wpt^ to the square mile, and in 1878-79, its 

realizable land revenue was £15,340 (Rs. 1,53,400). 

avMkbk. yet fMly surveyed area details are not 
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Sahyadri raiige^, it lias an average breadth of about thirty-five miles. 
The physical configuration of the country differs little from that of 
the adjoining sub-division of Eatnagiri. The line of coast, broken 
into two sections by the large estuaries of the Muchkundi, Jaytapur, 
and Vijaydurg rivers, is very bold and irregular, the chief headland 
being Yashvantgad at the mouth of the Jaytapur creek. The cliffs 
rise close to the sea shore to a height of about seventy feet, faced 
by huge masses of laterite, which have been dislodged by the 
continued action of the sea during the south-west monsoon. The 
coast is deeply indented in many places, and at any distance above 
a quarter of a mile from land is clear of dangler. For some ten or 
twelve miles inland lie a series of low rugged hills and rocky 
plateaus, becoming more waving towards the east, where trap 
rephices laterite. Towards the coast the hills are bare, and save in 
the rainy months, destitute of vegetation. The soil is poor and 
wortlilcss, and cultivation is chiefly confined to the numerous valleys 
and ravines. The villages on the coast are well shaded by cocoanut 
gardens. Further inland the country is better wooded, and the 
village homesteads are surrounded by shady groves, but there are 
no forests of any importance or value. The tract at the foot of the 
Saliyadris is broken by countless spurs, ridges, and deeply cut 
gorges. At the north-east angle, close to the old fort of Vishalgad 
and detached from the main Sahyadri I’ange, is Machal,^a high hill 
surmounted by a fine broad plateau. The two chief passes in this 
sulj-division are the Anaskiira and the Kajirda, both of which can 
be traversed by pack bullocks. The chief port of the sub-division 
is Jaytapur. 

The climate is usually considered healthy, especially near the 
coast, where the sea breeze is felt throughout the greater part of the 
year. Inland, during April and May, the heat is oppressive. The 
average rainfall for the ten years ending 1877 was 113*32 inches 
at Kajapur and 127*25 at Laiija. 

The chief rivers from north to south are the Muchkundi, the 
Jaytapur, and the Vijaydurg, each of which receives the waters of 
several small tributary streams. All these rivers owing, it is believed, 
to the denudation of the forests protecting their head waters, have 
of hite years silted much. The Muchkundi can be navigated by very 
small craft for about twelve miles into the interior. The Jayi^pur 
river was formerly navigable for good sized craft up to the old 
town and port of Eajapur. But for many years no vessels drawing 
more than eight feet have passed within four miles of this point. 
The mouth of the river, flanked on its north bank by the Yashvantgad 
headland, makes a moderate fair weather port, but is exposed to 
westerly winds. The Vijaydurg river is navigable throughout its 
course in this sub-division. The estuary affords good anchorage all 
the year round, and the Vijaydurg, unlike most of the Konkan 
rivers, has no bar. There are no ponds or other large irrigational 
works. The supply of drinking water is genex’ally good for twelve 
miles inland, but is deficient in the villages at the foot of the 


1 Trauslerred to tho Sangameshvar sub-division from 1st August 1879. 
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Sahyatlri bills. In tbo toAvn of Rajapur extensive works for water 
supply liavo boon executed by tbo municipality,, and pure water is 
now distributed Ijy pipes in all tbo principal streets and bouses 
of tbo town. Near Rajapur is an -intermittent and several bot 
springs. 

Near tbe coast, tbe soil consists of disintegrated laterite and iron 
clay, and inland, of a darker material, tbe product of tbe trap rocks. 
Alluvial deposits occur along tbe lower reacbes of tbo rivers forminw 
rahi and rice land, wbilo tbe sandy ground on tbo coast produces 
flonrisbing cocoanut gardens. 

According to tbe 1878-79 agTicultural stock returns, there were 
14,050 ploughs, 45 carts, 28,500 oxen, 25,400 cows, 10,040 bufeloes, 
35 horses, 5 asses, and 9025 sheep and goats. ‘ 

Of the 40,445 acres under actual tillage in 1877-78 grain crops 
occupied 37,134 acres or 91-68 per cent, 14,744 of them under rice, 
bhat, Oryza saliva; 7320 under luichni, Bleusine corocana, 5750 
under sava, Pauicum miliaceum; and 9320 under /mn/c, Paspaluin 
Bcrobiculatum. Pulses occupied 1057 acres or 2-61 per cent, 32 . 
of them under tur, Cajanus iudicus ; 402 under horse gram, hdith, 
Dolicbos uniflorus ; 32 under mug, Pbaseolus radiatus ; 366 under 
udid, Pbaseolus mungo ; and 225 under miscellaneous pulses. 
Oilseeds occupied 870 acres or 2-13 per cent, all of them under 
gingolly oilseed, tU, Sosanium indicum. Fibres occupied 767 acres 
or 1-89 per cent, all under Bombay hemp, san, Orotalaria juncea. 
Miscellaneous crops occupied 617 acres or 1-52 per cent, 200 of them 
under sugarcane, lis, Sacebarum officinarum, and tbe rest, 417 acres, 
under miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 

^The 1872 census returns show, of a total population of 168,498 souls, ' 
156,/35 or 93-02 per cent Hindus, 1 1,616 or 6-89 per cent Musalmaiis, 
14o or 0-09 per cent Christians ; and one Parsi. Statistics specially 
prepared from tlie enimicrators^ forms give tlie following' casto 
Brahmans; 19 Parbhus, writers; 7885 Vanis, 
54-. Lmgayats, 16 G-ujars, 88 Bbdtias, and 151 Jains, traders and 
Hunbis, 22,243 Maratbas, 10,493 Bbandaris, 
GbMis, and 1 Mali, cultivators; 
3920 lehs, oil-pressers ; 123 Kosbtis, and 154 Salis, weavers ; 209 
makers of coarse woollen cloth; 2629 Sutars, carpenters; 
ib/2Kumbbars, potters; 1817 Sonars, gold and silversmiths; 
3oo Kasars, -workers in bell metal ; 155 Tambats,” brass and 
coppersmiths; 95 Lobars, blacksmiths; 20 Otdris, founders; 294 
tailors; 6689 Guravs, worshippers and temple servants; 
orpis, TOp(^ dancers ; 1327 Nbavis, barbers; 445 Parits, 
shepherds ; 1267 Gavlis, cowherds ; 
1800 Gabits, 120 Kolis, 539 Kbarvis, and 18 Bbois, sailors and 
nsliermen ; 1 8 Rajputs, messengers and constables ; 1435 

Obambbara, cobblers and shoemakers ; 13,074 Mbars, village servants; 

20 Tbdkurs, wanderers; 340 
Gondblis, 57 Bbutes, and 84 Jangams, 
irr-moT... Inspect to occupation tbe same return 

i ^ ^ P^P^lation under the sovcii following classes : 

. Bmployod under Government or local autboiitics, 939; 
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ii. Professional persons, 1335 ; iii. In service or performing personal 
offices, 1420; ly. Engaged in agriculture and with animals, (a) 
cultivators 71,768, (7>) labourers 1326, total 73,094; v. Eno-ao-ed in 
commerce and trade, 3296; vi. Employed in meclianiSaf arts, 
maniiractures, and engineGriug operations^ and eng'aged in the sale of 
articles manufactured or otherwise prepared for consumption 6379 • 
vii. Miscellaneous persons not classed otherwise, (a) women '28 514 
and children 56,947, in all 80,461 ; and (Z.) miscellaneous persons 
1661; total 82^122. ^ 
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Uevgad is bounded on the north hy Rajapur, on the east by the 
Kolhapui state, on the south by tho Malvan sub-division and the 
Eavantvadi state, and on the west by the soa. Its area is about 521 
square miles, its population, according’ to the 1872 census returns, 
was 124,115 souls or 238 to the square mile, and in 1878-79, its 
realizable land revenue was £9276 (Rs. 92,750). 

As the sub-division is not yet fully surveyed area details are not 
QiYciihiole. 

The Devgad sub-division^ about twenty-six miles long and on an 
average thirty-two broad, stretches, except for a few Bavda villages 
at the north-east corner, from the coast to the water-shed of the 
Sahyadris.^ At the north-west corner the rocky headland of 
Vijaydurg juts some distance into the sea. On the inner side of this 
nock of land, about 100 feet above the sea, stands the old timeworn 
and crumbling fort of Girya. Fourteen miles south of Vijaydurg 
is the headland and fort of Devgad, the present head-quarters of 
the sub-division. The coast line from Vijaydurg to Devgad, and 
from Devgad to the Achra river the southern boundary, is 
comparatively regular, though cut into by numerous small rivers and 
creeks. The cliffs are steep and rise close to the beach, leaving 
here and there at their base small sandy coves, where, hidden among 
groves of palms, lie picturesque fishing villages. Above the cliffs are 
flat table-lands and jagged hills of bare laterite with little or no 
vegetation save in the rainy months. Twelve miles or so inland 
are numerous chains of hills more waving and better wooded, leading 
in broken and irregular lines to the wilder tract at the base of the 
Sahyadris. There are no forests of any value, but the inland parts 
and all the village sites ai’e well wooded. The only pass into the 
Deccan of any note is the Phonda, over which thex-e is a made cart 
road communicating with Nipani and Kolhapur. The principal 
ports are Vijaydurg, Vaghotan, and Devgad. 

Devgad, the head-qnai’ters of the sub-division, is by the native 
officials, but perhaps without suificient cause, considered feveiush 
and unhealthy. Like the i^est of the district the climate is temperate 
on the coast and fora few miles inland, while at the foot of the 
Sahyadris are wide extremes of heat and cold. The rainfall at 
Devgad fi’om 1875 to 1877 averaged eighty-one inches, and at 
Kharepatan, the foi’mer head-quartei’s, from 1868 to 1874, 127 
inches. 

The pifincipal rfrers are the Vijaydurg, the Mitmumbaxn, the 
Mithbav, and the Achn Besides these the Gad, a.txnbutary of 
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the KaJavali creek^ flows for a part of its course tliroiigii tlie sont]> 
eastern corner of the sub-division. The Vijajdurg/ the northern 
boundary^ is navigable for vessels di^awing seven feet of water as 
far as Vag^hotan^ where there is a stone jetty, and for canoes as far 
as Kharepatan, twenty miles inland. The month of this river oiyQ^ 
a good anchorage all the year round. The Achra, which for the 
last few miles of its course forms the southern boundary of the 
sub-division, is navigable for four miles for small craft only. The 
Devgad river, the estuary of which forms an indifferent fair weather 
port, and the Mithbav and the Mitnium])ari are similai'ly navicpable 
for small boats only. All the above rivers are tidal except the 
Gad. There are no irrigational works worth notice. The water 
supply is fair for twenty miles inland, but as usual deficient in the 
villages on the slopes and spurs of the Sahyadri range. 

The soil is everywhere poor. Sere and tliore at the foot of the 
Phonda pass, and about the village of Lora, patches of soft clay soil 
and variously coloured shales relieve the monotony of laterite and 
trap, but add nothing to the agricultural value of the tract which is 
the poorest in the district. 

According to the 1878-79 agricultural stock returns, there were 
14,840 ploughs, 69 carts, 34,684 oxen, 23,563 cows, 1 1,231 buffaloes, 
56 horses, and 7964 sheep and goats. 

Of the 30,325 acres under actual tillage in 1877-78, grain 
epps occupied 24,766 acres or 81 per cent, 13,969 -of them under 
rice, b/ialj Oryza sativa ; 3461 under ndclmij Elen sine corocana ; 
2551 under sava^ Panicum miliaceum ; and 4785 under harik, 
Paspalum scrobiculatum. Pulses occupied 2071 acres or 6*82 per 
cent, 4 of them under gram, harhhara, Cicer arietinum ; 39 under 
hiT, Cajanus indicus; 1421 under hiilith, Dolichos uniflorus ; 66 
under mug, Phaseolus radiatus ; 480 under ndkl, l^haseol us mungo ; 
and 61 under miscellaneous pulses. Oilseeds occupied 1303 acres 
or 4 5 per cent, 1369 of them under gingelly oilseed, til, Sesanmm 
indicum, and 24 under miscellaneous oilseeds. Fibres occupied 993 
acres or 3 '2 7 per cent, all of them under Bomba, y hemp, san, 
Orotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 1 102 acres or 3-C3 
per cent, 352 of them under sugarcane, us, Saccharum officinarum, 
and the rest under various orchard and vegetable crops. 

^0*^1 population’ of 118,921 
souls, 114,892 or 96’61 per cent Hindus, 3166 or 2‘6d per cent 
Musalmaus, and 863 or O' 72 per cent Christians. Statistics specially 
prepared from the enumerators’ forms give the following caste 
details; 6975 Brahmans; 9 Parhhus, writers; 10,152 Vanis, 249 
Lingayats, 12 Bhatias, and 672 Jains, traders and merchants; 13,459 

Shindas, 5956 Bhandaris, 82 G4vdas, 
IT I t cultivators ; 2984 Telis, oil-pressers ; 

9mn weavers; 45 Sangars, weavers of coarse woollen cloth; 

2030 Sutars, _^rpenters; 1462 KumbhSrs, potters; 1545 Sonars, 

in hell metal; 38 
and coppersmiths; 38 Loh&s, blacksmiths ; 305 
20 Bhornii Garavs,^worshippers and temple servants; 

0 horpis, lope-dancers ; 163 Devlis, temple-servants j 957 Nh^vis, 
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barbers; 655 Parifcs,, wasbermen; 521 Dbangars^ sbepherds ; 19 
Gavlis, cowherds; 4113 Gabits^ 31 Kolis^ and 1 Kbdiwb sailors and 
fishers; 2 Eajpats, and 2 R4mosbis^ messengers and constables; 
1016 Cbambhto, cobblers and shoemakers; 29 Jingars, saddlers; 
8203 Mhars, village prvants; 225 Tbakurs, and 18 Yadars, 
wanderers; 481 Gos4vis^ and 10 GondUis^ religious beggars. As 
regards occupation, the same return arranges the whole population 
under the seven following classes : i. Employed under Government 
or local authorities, 4hj. ; ii. Professional persons, 413; iii. In 
service or perforining personal offices, 902; iv. Engaged in 
agriculture aiid with animals, (a) cultivators 57,691, {h) labourers 
1423, total 59,114; v. Engaged in commerce and trade, 1503; 
vi. Employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineering 
operations, and engaged in the sale of articles manufactured or 
otherwise prepared for consumption, 9023; vii. Miscellaneous 
persons not classed otherwise, {a) women 6028 and children 40,145, 
in all 46,173; and (b) miscellaneous persons 1379; total 47,552. 

Malvan is bounded on the north by the Devgad sub-division, 
on the ea.st by the Savantvadi state which runs between the M4lvau 
country and the Sahyadri range, on the south by the Karli ci'eek, 
and on the west l)y the sea. Its ai'ea is about 56 square miles ; its 
population was, according to the 1872 census, 88,135 souls or 1573 
to the square mile, and in 1878-79 its realisable land I'evenue was 
£8326 (Rs. 83,260). 

A s the sub-division is not yet fully surveyed area details are not 
available. 

Malvan, ahout eighteen miles from north to south and from 
sixteen to eigldeon from east to west, the seaboard between the 
mouth of the Achra in the north and the mouth of the Karli in 
the south, consists chiefly of an open sandy roadstead intersected 
by the Kolamb and Kalavali creeks. Like the rest of the district, 
Malvao is broken and irregular, a series of rugged hills and rich 
valleys. *1410 ])lateaus are chiefly of bare laterite almost without 
trees or bimshwood. The hill sides are generally steep and brush- 
wood covered. The banks of the Karli and Kal4vali creeks are 
open level plains, yielding rice and sugarcane. The headland of 
Rajkot at Mai van gives protection to small steamers amd country 
vessels which, during northerly breezes, anchor in M41van bay. 
The bay contains a number of rocks, and without a local pilot it is 
very dangerous to attempt an entrance. The estuaries of the Karli, 
Kalavali, and Achra creeks are good fair-weather ports for small 
sized craft. The villages are Well shaded with cocoa palms, 
jack, mango, Mju (Anacardium occidentale), and iindi (Oalophyllnm 
inophyllum) trees. The villages of Dhamapur, Kdndalgaon, and 
Ovaliye contain Government forest reserves of teak and other 
valuable trees. The seaboard is densely shaded by cocoa palms. 
The island fort of Sindhudurg is cut off from the mainland by a 
channel less than a quarter of a mile broad.^ 
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Though occasionally feTerish, and especially in the inland villages 
oppressively hot in April and May, the climate of Malvan is on the 
whole healthy. The average rainfall recorded for the ten ve-n-a 
ending 1878 is 85'32 inches.* 

The water supply is abundant. The Kalavali and EarH creeks 
are the chief rivers. Both of them are, for fifteen to twenty miles 
tidal and navigable for small sized craft. The Dh^m^pur lake the 
largest in the district, has an area of fifty-five acres, and waters 
about 500 acres in the villages of Dhdmapur, Kalsa, and Pendnr. 
The smaller ponds of Pendur, Vardd, Tulgaon, and Mdlvan, and the 
streamlets running through the villages supply abundance of water 
throughout the hot weather, and the rice lands irrigated by them 
yield two crops a year. The supply of drinking water is good, 
except at Vardd and in some parts of ISTandos and Pendur where 
scarcity is felt in April and May! The water of the town of Malvan, 
and especially of the wells near the sea is a little brackish. ’ 

The soil here as elsewhei’e is chiefly composed of laterite, but 
there is a good deal of alluvial land in the villages along the Karli 
and Kdldvali creeks, which, especially the plain of Bandivde, yields 
excellent crops of rice, chillies, and sugarcane. The soil of the rice 
lands at the foot of the hills is generally red and that of the villages 
bordering the sea is sandy, particularly suited to the growth of 
cocoa palms. The slopes. of the hills are fit only for the coarser 
grains such as vari, harik, and sesame. There is also, chiefly along 
the creeks, a large area of partly reclaimed salt marsh, khdjan. 

The 1878-79 agricultural stock returns show a total of 13,029 
ploughs, 330 carts, 23,130 oxen, 12,389 cows, 11,373 buffaloes, 35 
horses, and 3608 sheep and goats. » 

Of the 62,449 acres under actual cultivation in 1877-78, grain 
crops occupied 45,741 acres or 73-24 per cent, 26,481 of them 
under rice, hhdi, Oryza sativa ; 47 under rnla, Panicum italicum ; 
9125 under ncLchni, Bleusine corocana j 2496 under sdva, Panicum 
miliaeeum ; 7180 under harik, Paspalum scrobiculatum ; and 412 
under other cereals. Pulses occupied 4585 acres or 7-34 per cent, 
18 of them under hir, Cajanus indicus ; 3111 under kiilith, Dohchos 
uniflorusj 244 under mwy, Phaseolus radiatusj 1133 under udicl, 
Phaseolus mungo ; and 79 under otber pulses. Oilseeds occupied 
3236 acres or 6-18 per cent, all of them under gingelly oilseed, til, 
Sesamum indicum. Fibres occupied 406 acres or 0-o5 per cent, 
all of them under Bombay hemp, san, Orotalaria juncea. 
Miscellaneous crops occupied 8481 acres or 13-5 per cent, 562 of 
them under sugarcane, us, Saccharum oflacinarum, and 7919 under 
miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 

The 1872 census returns show, of a total population of 123,273 
souls, 119,640 or 97*05 per cent Hindus; 1741 or 1-41 per cent 
Mus^mdns; 1888 or 1-53 percent .Christians; and 4 Pfcis.® 
btatistios specially prepared from the enumerators’ forms give the 
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following caste details: 9743 Bi'alimans; 33 Parblius^ writers } 
2772 Vdiiis, 86 Lingayats, 178 Bliatias, 141 Jains, 5 Marvd.dis, and 
3 Gojars, traders and merchants; 21,882 Knnbis, 25,334 Mar^tMs, 
27,535 Bhaiidaris, 5276 Gdvdiis, 488 Farjans, and 480 Shindas, 
cultivators; 1805 Telis, oiUpressors; 137 Koshtis, weavers; 1863 
Sutars, oarpeiitei\s ; 604 Kiimbhars, potters; 71 Kasilrs, wox'kers 
in bell metal ; 1338 Sonars, gold and silversmiths; 35 T^mbats,. 
brass aiixl co|)pcH'smiths ; 453 Lohars, blacksmiths ; 88 Shimpis, 
tailors; I'll (I nra^'s, worshippers and temple servants ; 20 Bhorpis, 
rope-dance u’s ; 1 156 Ihwlis, teraple servants ; 418 Bhavins, prostitutes ; 
69 Kalavaniins, (lancing girls; 1200 Nhavis, barbers; 803 Parits, 
washermen; 66 (* a, vlis, cowherds ; 207 Dhangars, shepherds ; 8695 
Gdbits, and 200 Kolis, fishers and sailors; 3 Eajputs, messengers and 
constables; HOiKhiainlduirs, cobblers and shoemakers ; 21 Jingars, 
saddlers ; 4506 Mh:u*s, village servants ; 31Lam4ns, and 212Th4kurs, 
wanderers ; (iS t Gosavis, 18 Jangams, and 6 Gondhlis, religious 
beggars* With rc^spcK:t to occupation the same return arranges the 
whole population nndor the seven following classes : i. Employed 
under Governniont or local authorities, 641; ii. Professional persons, 
606 ; iii. In servient or performing personal offices, 910 ; iv. 
Engaged in agriculture or with animals, (a) cultivators 49,963, 
(5) labourers 2129, total 52,092; v. Engaged in commerce an(i 
trade, 2163; vi. Emplexyed in mechanical arts, manufactures, and 
engineering operatiuns, and engaged in the sale of articles 
manufactured or otherwise prepared for consumption, 14,441 ; 
vii. Miscellanoous persons not classed otherwise, (a) women 7390 
and children 42,560, in all 49,950; and (5) miscellaneous persons 
2470 ; total 52,<'1<20. 

Vengurla, situated in the extreme south of the district, is 
bounded on tlie north l)y the Kaidi creek, which separates it from 
Miilvan, on the east by the Savantvadi state, on the south by the 
Portuguese territory of Goa, and on the west by the sea* Its area 
is about 52 square miles, its population was, according to the 1872 
census x’eturns, 35,088 or 674 to the square^ mile, and in 1878-79, 
its realisable land revenue was £4677 (Rs. 46,770). 

As the sub.-division is not yet fully surveyed area details are 
not available* 


Vongurla, about twenty4wo miles long and nowhere more than 
five broad, has in the north a succession of high bare rocky plains 
and nari'ow valleys. The steep hill sides have their upper slopes 
well clotlied witli brush-wood and mncli of tbe lower slopes covered 
with cocoanut and betelnut palms. In the valleys the soil is 
gcnei'ally very rich. Much of the south consists of low open belts 
of sand. The south and east of Redi, the_ east of Aravli and the 
south of Vengurla are hilly. Compared with the rest of the d^trict 
the cliffs are low. The chief headlands are the pomts of JNivti, 
Vengurla, and Bedi. There a,re no navi^ble rivers or creeks. 
The mouths of the Vengnrla, Aravli, and Shiravda str^mlets are 
hiffh tide fair-weather ports for small vessels and nshmg boats. At 
Vengnrla there is, for steamers and large country craft, safe 
anchorage during northerly breezes, but on account of the rocks 
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the approaches are at all times difficult. On one of a cluster of 
twelve bare sprmgless sandstone rocks, about twelve miles north 
west of Veugurla, a light-house has been built. The villao-es each 
of several hamlets, are large and thickly peopled. 

As it all lies within the influence of the sea breeze the climate 
IS free from extreme heat or cold. Though feverish during the 


last yea,r (1879), it is generally healthy, especially at Venmrla 
and Redi. The mean annual temner-atm-fi Is «no <■).' A 


li. The mean annual temperatm-e is 80° 2', and the ranve 
between the greatest and least monthly means is 6°.i The average 
rainfall in the nine years ending 1877 was 110 inches. 

The supply of water is abundant. Almost every valley in the 
north has a perennial stream. In the south of Redi a larffe 
resenroir waters the valley of Kaniella with gardens of cocoanutand 
betelnut palms, and at Pdt in the Sdvantvadi state, to the north of 
Mhd,pan, a similar pond waters the Mhapan and Kochra valleys 
Throughout the hot weather the streams supply abundance of water 
and all irngated rice lands yield a second crop.' Except in Shiravda 
where it is a little brackish, the supply of drinking water is good 
The Vengnrla mumcipality lately, at considerable expense, has made 
water woi'ks lor tlae supply of the town. 

The soil varies considerably in the different parts of the suh- 
division. In the northern valleys the rice lands are red with a 
slight mixture of sand. Except in the hills the southern villages 
are generally sandy. Salt marsh, IcKdjan, land is found at the 
mouths of all streams. Coarse rice is grown on land reclaimed 
ti-om the sea, while the sandy drifts are planted with cocoa palms 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


PLACES OF INTEREST.' 

A'clira, a villa, ge arid port on tlie small creek of the same name^ 
lies on tke iiortli-west boundary of tlic Malvan sub-division about 
ten miles iiortb of Mdlvan. Itfliad, in. 1872^ a population of 4507 
souls, and for tlic five years ending* 1877-78, an average trade valued 
at £4529 (Rs. 4-5,290), of wbk:li£1929 (Es. 19,290) were exports and 
£2600 (Rs. 26,000) imports. 

Achrawas in 1555 ihoscmie of a Portuguese victory over Bijapur 
troops.^ In IHlib the year after its capture by Colonel Imlack, it 
wa.s in everyway uiiirri])ortant.'^ Its chief object of interest is the 
Ramesbvar temple. The principal building, enclosed by a stone 
wall and surrounded liy a paved courtyard, measures sixty -three 
feet by thirty-eight, and besides the shrine, has a largo rest-house 
with accommodation for all Hindu castes. A fair, held yearly on 
Rarnnavmi in (Jhaitm (March- April), is attended by about 1000 
people from ihc^ neighbouring villages. The village revenues, 
amount ing yea.rly to £250 (Rs. 2500), are by a grant of Shambhu 
Mabaraj of \Kolha,pur, dated 1674, set apart for the support of the 
temple.' Tnf he riv<‘r near A chra sections of slate beds are exposed. 
T})(^sc, not bifh<,u*to woj-ked, are probably of some economic value. 
A cbiua clay or kaolin capahlo of being used for pottery is also 
found in and about iho village. The tine white sandstones freely 
expostid in the neighhourliuod are locally used as whetstones. 

A'do, on a small rather deep creek three miles south of Kelsi, had, 
in 1872, a })opulati<)ri of J88 t souls, chiefly fisheimien. ^ In 1819 it 
was U; port with a small trade in corn and fish.'^ It is now of no 
importance. 41icr(3 is a small temple of Bhargavr4m. 

Adivrcl, a village in the Rajapur suh-division, twelve miles west 
of Rdjapiir, with, in 1872, 4293 people, has a well known temple 
dedicated to Midiakali. In her honour, from the second to the tenth 
day of the first fortnight of iMn (September - October), a fair is 
held, I'etty shops are opened and about 1000 persons attend. 

AniTbolgad Fort, on the bay at thenorth entrance of the Rajapur 
river, raised very little above sea level and with a ditch on the north 
and west sides, covers an area of a quarter of an acre.. In 1818 the 


VMany of tlie flescriptivo notices and details of 
mana-gement of the leading towns have been contributed by Mr, u. Viciai, u. 
^ De Coutto, Vn. 160, in Nairne’s Konkan, 43. . ^ ^ « 

'* M4lvan Kosident, 31sfc May 1819 ; Bom. Eev. Biapes UI of 1819, 2dll. 

* Collector to Gov. jl5th July 1819 ; Bom. Bev, Bianes, 142 of 1810, 2o7J. 
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ChaptoXIV. fort surrendered to Colonel Imlack.i In 1862 it wasacomnl.f ■ 

Places of Interest, witnout remains of bouses, walls, or bastions. There wac! o ^ 

and no water. Supplies were plentiful.^ ^as no gamson 

Akjakvei,. Anjanvel, north latitude 17° 31' and east longitude 73° IV 
village with an old fort having, along with Peth^ in IRfo Qoot 
people lodged in 540 houses, stands on the south shor? -f+?^ 
entrance to the Vashishti orDabhol river to which ^ Jv 

district administered by a suhheddr.^ In 1819, in conseqSe of 
removal of the head-quarters to Guhdgar, it fell into inlio-Tn'finc 
and since then it has grown little in sme or weir^¥he^^^^^^^^ 
moutlij about a mile broad^ is narrowed by a saiidbanlr f -p 

tie north runs rrifcliin two cables length o^ the south shore 

on the edge o« a plateau 300 feet hfgh is tie a^den, ffinW 

Tdilkesbyar. On the bar at low tide are ten feet of water with af 
springs, a rise of ten feet. Prom its exposed rosTtlon Sem is 


forU 
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iSa Sel took (December), TuMji 

add?d the upper fort bdleS and naming it Gopfflgad, 
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the 1 7th May 1818.9 The fort stan^i^^”^’ Kennedy on 

point on the south «hm.o ~ ,^^®°’^ ^P^eniinent and commanding 
iujanioh half a mile 6»„ 
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^ Service Record, H. M.’s lYtli Rifles 2fi 

1S02™'* 2S- 


VJIIJV. xjisu 01 uml ij’ni'tQ 18A0 - - 

5 ^OV. 15tll July ^1819 • Rnm V MS. 

= TayIor’a Sailing Bireotory 387 ® ® Bov. Biaries 142 of 1819, 2675. 

' Some Persian verses onaflat nMA„„ . '.Jems’ Konkan, 92. 

"^he verses are : Whoever^ '6^^ builder’s 

.ay did it not belong to another ? God i. • ® mansion, when he was called 

*1*® light of ®"l’j®®* to death, 

eouldnot live to see. Sidi Saad order, the fort was made 

Tr'"“ a 1 is™. 

. ^ov, .bist.of Givil Forts, 1862 
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no complete line o£ outworks, only one or two covered ways leading 
down to batteriesd The fort walls, built of stone and mortar, are 
very strong about twenty feet high and eight thick, with,, at some 
distance from each other, twelve bastions, until very lately armed 
with cannon. South of the fort is a deep trench eighteen feet broad. 
There are two doors, one to the east, the other to the west. On either 
side of the west door is a guardroom. The interior of the fort, once 
full of buildings, still has traces of small houses. There are also 
three wells with a plentiful supply of water. Near the wells is a 
building said to have been the storeroom, close to it a granary, 
and at a little distance the governor’s palace. Till 1829, when 
it was abandoned and the troops moved to Dapoli, the fort was 
garrisoned by a small force of two officers and 200 native soldiers. 
In 1862 it had no garrison and only eighty-eight old unserviceable 
guns.® 

Anjarla, a small port at the mouth of the Jog rivei’, about 
three miles south of Ade and two north of Suvarndurg, haxl, in 1872, 
a population of 1952 souls. The trade is in the hands of a few local 
merchants. Aniarla was probably never a place of consequence. 
In 1819 it had some trade in salt, fish, and corn.® ^ Most of the 
present population, belonging to the upper classes, pandharpeshas, 
live in well built and tiled houses standing in dense cocoa groves. 

Ba'gmLa'ndla, a large fishing village in the Dapoli sub-division 
on the noi-th bank of the Savitri opposite Bdnkot, had, in 
1872, a population of 2829 souls. This village together with the 
adioining village of Kolmiindla, one-half of which belongs to the 
Habshi of Janfira,, is the only part of Ratndgiri that lies north of 
the Savitri. it has no trade, and being suraounded on three sides 
by great mud swamps, is unhealthy. Bslgmandla was one of the ten 
Bankot villages cedial to the British m 1756. BAgmdndla and 
Kolmdndla are probably the remains of Mandal, or Mdndan, an old 
trading place of soiiiti consequence. Bai'bosa (15141 has a Mandabad 
at the mouth of the Bankot river, where many ships, especially from 
Malabar, came taking stuffs and leaving cocoanuts, areca nuts, a few 
spices, copper, and quick.silver.'^ The name and position suggest that 
it may be the site of Mandagora mentioned both by Ptolemy (loO) 
and in the Pcriplus (247).® 

Bah-iravgad. Fort, high and hard to I’each, on a spur of the 
Sahy^driain Ohiplun, covers an area of about eight acros^_ of very 
broken, rocky and brushwood-covered ground. _ In 18 d^ the ^^lis 
were ruinous and there were only four old unserviceable guns. 1 nerC 
was no garrison, water was abundant but provisions were scarce. 

BaMravgad Fort, on the top of the Sahyddris in the Devgad 
vfflage of Digavle, is between four and five acres m area. In 1862 
tliere ware mo walls or bastions, no garrison, and no water* 


1 Naime’8 MS. „ 

3 Collector to Gov. ISth July 1819 ; Bom. Rev. Baanes, of 1819, 2573. 
■* StanlOT’B Barbosa, 71. “ See below, p. 362. 
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Ba la Pir, on the top of a conical lull about half a mile from D4hbnl 
creek and four mile.s north-east of Dabhol, has a ruined ^ 

and a shrmei of soft red laterite both domed, very simnle 
of rough workmanship. In the tomb are three graves 
any inscriptions, and in the enclosure outside are three more A 
endowment, originally granted by the Habshi .about the yearlfitn" 
and continued by Augria and the Peshwa, has been (1874) confirm^ 

w bi^iiWings there is no trace.^ The 

Habshi s grants showthatthey must be at least as old as thebeo-imin! 
of the eighteenth century, and their battered weatherworn” stonet 
seem to point to a much greater age. The ruined step well in the 
plateau of the hill top is said to be the quarry from which tL 
stones for tlie mosque were cut. 


Sakhri, a landing place tivo miles north-east of 
P&bhoi, has, on a reclaimed piece of ground on the left bank of the 
Vashishti, a very simple ruined black stone building known as 
the Jama, or Amina, mosque. Its age is not known, but fi-oiu a 
paper about the appointment of a warden, the building must be as 
old as the beginning of the seventeenth century (1624). It was 
probably built by one of a family of Khans 4o foiirly Md 
several villaps in the neighbourhood. To the east and wLt of 
Sakhri, in the villages of Kothamba and Maji Tentla, are two 
other mosques, and on a hill close by, a step well called the horse 
well, ghodbav, seemingly oi the same age as the mosques. 

Ba'nkot, or Port Victoria, north latitude 17° 75' and east 

islaf 1 ^ inhabitants, is next to the 

^land of Bombay the earliest English possession in Western India. 

Sr d?stvicf ^ beadland in the extreme north of 

the distnct on the south shore of the entrance to the Bankot or 

seventy-three miles south-east of Bombay.^ A mile 

thrbi'S th'pTV^ two miles south-west of Port Victoria, 

with a narrow channel on its south-east 
side, stands nine feet deep at low water. Though well buoved the 

sWdTof r" r r® ""® (September id 

■Sa’ikot, though dosed 

tharmSt earlier and remains open longer 

£o-ht ufvt of sixteen feet 

draught, na-ngable eighteen miles to Mahapral in Dapoli and for 

vessels drawing seven feet ten miles further to Mahad ?n KoMba 


M^LStFoosel BdlAsheth, beoommg a 

The buU stopped on the top of the WU andthh **1® stopped, 

graves in the tomb are those of ^ mosque and a tomb. The 

are raised over his horse and bulL "" child, and those outside 

entmTCffinlf^^tto Nanaguna, which in his map 

Oanga, or the little Ganga, a name uftnraUy rppmrtTtho®q^“-f ^ 

Btre^ compared with the other MahAbaleshvaSsi thlgrfir v 

The name BAnkot, given to the fort bv the Vena, and Koyna. 

the settlement, pei7i, at the foot of the hill ''' 1 ®®. m time extended to 

miles south of the fort, is inhabited ehieflb 1^,*^’ ongmal village, on the coast two 
? Taylor’s Sailing D^ectSy^Sgl. Hindus, as BAnkot is by MnsalmAns. 
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Trade lias long left Bdnkot. It is now little more tlian a large . 

fiskino* villao’e. A few cocoanntSj betelnuts, and grafted mangoes, places of lute 
nnd mnall quantities of salt fisb, and fins and maws are exported. -RiwiroT. 

A few resident sliopkeepers supply tke people with cloth, gram, 
and oTOceries. Bankot has no manufactureSj hut at Bagmandla on 
the iSorth bank of the creek, a few Salis find employment m weaving 
coarse cotton cloth. , , ^ 

Chiefly from crowding and bad drainage, Bdnkot h^ for many 
years a 4d name for fever. Latterly sickness has much decreased. 

Se water supply is scanty, and ■ an attempt to bring water from a 

spring in the hill above through a small iron pipe_ 

Velds a few miles south of Bankot, are the remains of a masoniy 
aqueduct of considerable length said to have been built by Nana 
Fadnis (1720-1800). 


Bankot does not seem to have ever been a place of importance. 
In 1540 Bom Jodo de Castro, under the name Bei90im, describes 
tire B inkot“iver with great detail. It took its name Bei50im from 
ftowfon 4o™o«tl barf, about a laague from the nuer moua 

Rlims went there to load wheat and many other kinds of food, and 
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Bhabatgad. 


Moroba Dada Fadnis and Kana Fadnis (1720 - 1800). Tlie chief Chapter XIV. 
Banket buildings are the custom house^ the travellers^ bungaloAv oflnteresk 

on the hill overlooking the harbour entrance^ and the residences of 
the ParkarS;, a distinguished Muhammadan family who enjoy grants 
of land from Government as rewards for faithful services in collecting 
supplies for the fourth Mysor (1799) war. 

Coasting steamers call daily during the fair season. Close to 
the landing sta.ge, a floating bridge of boats^ is a roomy rest-house. 

Bharatgad Fort, on the south shore of the Kalavali creek, 
on a hill commanding the Malvan village of Masura, has an area of 
between five and six acres. The inside of the citadel is an oblong of 
105 yards by sixty. The citadel walls are about seventeen or eighteen 
feet high and five feet thick. At the opposite ends of a diagonal 
running north and south are outstanding round towers. Within 
the citadel, about a quarter of its whole length from the north end, 
is a square watch tower reached by steps. Close to the north tower 
is a small temple, and near it is a great well about 228 feet deep, 
cut through solid rock. About seventeen yards from each side and 
100 yards from each end of this citadel, is an outer wall with nine 
or ten semi-circular towers. The wall is ten or twelve feet thick with 
an outer ditch. It is not very strong and seems to have been built 
without mortar. In 1862 the walls were in fair order, thei^e was 
no garrison, and water and provisions were abundant. There w’’ere 
eighteen old and unserviceable guns.^ The fort has constantly 
changed hands. In 1670 Shivaji surveyed the hill, but finding no 
water, would not fortify it. Ten years later (1680) Phond Savant, 
feai’ful of its falling into the hands of a chief named Bavdekar, cut the 
great well through the rock, and finding watei', built the fort (1701).^ 

Bhavaugad Fort, on rising ground close to the village of 
Chikhli in Sangameshvar sub-division, is a small fort not more than 
half an acre in area. It has no garrison and no water. In 1862 it 
was very ruinous and had only one old and unserviceable gun.^ 

Bhagvantgad Fort, on a high hill in the Malvan sub-division 
across the creek from Bharatgad, has an area of about one and a 
half acres. In 1862 the walls were nearly in ruin, there was no 
garrison, no water, and only scanty supplies. There were fourteen 
old and unserviceable guns. ^ In a temple is a sacred stone, a 
pointed rqck jutting through the floor, and apparently the peak of 
the hill. The fort was built about the same time as Bharatgad Fort 
(1701), by Bd^vdekar the rival of Phond Savant. ^ After some 
resistance it was taken by Colonel Imlack in 1818 (April - May).^ 


1 Cov, List of Civil Forts, 1862. 

^ Oaptaiu Hutchinson (Memoir on the Sdvantvddi State, 156) mentions a repOTt 
that after a few shots fi’om the fort guns, the water of the well disappears. In 
support of the truth of this story he notices that the garrison had wooden water tanks. 
But with so deep a well, even without a leak, it would be useful to have a store oi 
water at the mouth of the well. Mr. R. B. Worthington. ^ ^ 

3 Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862. Gov. list of Civil Forts, 

5 As. Jour. VI. 320- The particulars of the capture are thus detailed : A detach^ 
ment of the IVth Rifles, arriving on the 29th of March, was during the night employed 
in raising batteries, which were opened the next morning at day break, As it 
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Boria or Adur, a small port in the Chiplun snh-division 
midway between the months of the Yashishti and Shfetri rivers^ 
had, in 1872, 2851 people. Protected by the bold and conspicuous 
headland of Adur, 860 feet above sea level, it is a safe anchorao’e 
during northerly gales. In former years a place of call for coastino- 
steamers, it has now a ti-ade, for the five years ending 1877-7s’ 
valued at £5224 2g. (Es. 62,241) of which £2495 12«. (Rs. 24 956) 
represented exports and £2728 10s. (Rs. 27,285) imports.' On the 
top of the hill, overlooking the bay, is a trigonometrical survey 
station. ^ 


Btirnt Islands,— /See Vengurla. 

Bnrondi, a small port and fishing village in Dapoli, with in 
1872, 2847 people, lying about six miles south of Harnai, is joined 
with Dapoli by a good bullock road. A yearly fair in honour of 
Durgadevi,held in Ohaitra (April -May), is attended by from 1800 to 
2000 persons. 

Chiplnn, north latitude 17° 30' and east longitude 73° 36', the 
chief town of the Ohiplun sub-division, with, in 1872, 6071 people 
is situated 108 miles south-east of Bombay and twenty-five miles 
from the sea, on the south bank of the Yashishti river, which, up to 
Govalkot, one and a half miles from Ohiplun, is navigable for boats 
of about fifteen tons.^ Of 6071, the total (1872) population, 4334 were 
Hindus, 1736 Musalmans, and one was a Ohristian.^ 

At the head of a navigable river and near the entrance to the 
Kumbharli pass one of the easiest routes from the Deccan to the 
sea, Ohiplun must always have been a centre of trade. Of late, 
by the opening of a cart road through the pass, trafiio has much 
increased. Its leading merchants are local Brahmans and Bhati£s, 
with, in the fair season, a few agents of Bombay firms. All goods 
passing through Chiplun are, in the first instance, consig-ned to 
local merchants in accordance with orders given by them to their 
correspondents in Bombay or the Deccan. Bulb is broken on 
arrival, and the goods are sold in large or small lots to the petty 
dealers and agents of Bombay firms. After changing hands, most 
of tiiG imports cirOj in tliG coursG of two or titroo montiiSj a/g'ain 
exported, TLe cHef articles received foom tlie Deccan are, cotton 
molasses, clarified bTitterr"o'ilrpSifirhhrmeric, and chillies; and 
from Bombay, most of tiiern to be sent on to tbe Deccan, ^are piece 


was found impossible to effect a breach across the river, two columns of the detachment 
under the eomm^d of Captains Gray and Pearson were ordered to cross at different 
^ escalade.^ ^e garrison, on seeing that the troops had 

ReTord of"S ’sIva Eaes. 

/ At Govalkot about twenty years ago stone quays were built for loading and 
cteoharmng cargo From Gov^kot to Chiplnn, one and a half miles, runs a narrow 
tidal fillet, up -Khich only flat bottomed boats can work. At the head of the Chiplnn 
^rket IS a pier, made soon after the territory was gained by the British. Owing to 

to the aialkolqS “ I'? 

Mlrithf S" PPP’lIation, 806 were Brf.hmans, 035 Vanis, 462 
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goods^ metalSj and otlier miscellaneous arfcicles. In ordinary years Chapter XIV. 
little or no grain travels east. But in the 1877 famine about 25,000 ^ TV + * 

tons went from Bombay to the Deccan through the Kumbharlipass. interest. 

During the busy season, February to May, from 300 to 400 carts 
pass daily into Chiplun by this route. The merchants deal in 
every kind of goods, but never largely in any particular commodity. 

The trade is carried on in the fail’ season only. During these 
months (November- June) every empty space near the market or 
the landing place, and even in the river bed is covered by sheds or 
booths. This lai’ge trading camp is broken up on the first sign of 
the south-west monsoon, and during the rains almost the whole 
site is flooded. The special fair-weather trading population is 
estimated at about 5000. 

The making of a coarse household pottery and leather-covered Manufactures, 
baskets, c/u/rn-s*, or native travelling trunks, are the only industries. 

The town, with a subordinate judge’s court and a post and sea Management, 
custom office, is a sub-divisional revenue and police head-quarter 
station. Mjxde a town municipality in 3876, Chiplun had, in 1.879, 
from octroi diitios and a house tax, an income of £490 (Rs. 4900), 

Since 1873, g‘ood roads have been made, an efficient conservancy 
establishment maintained, and the sti’eets lighted. The chief want 
is drinking water. Private wells are few, and from the hardness of 
the rock and the low level of the water, they are costly. A stream that 
runs througli the town is every year dammed to provide water for 
the droves of cattle, and a large well has been built for the use 
of the traders wlio throng the town during the fair season. Still by 
the end of April the cattle pond and most of the wells are dry, 
distress is severe, and the cattle have to be driven two miles up the 
river to be watered. At Govalkot the want of water is still more 
serious. After .March there is no watei’, and the numerous native craft 
have to bring their supplies partly by boat and partly by headloads 
over the rice fields, from a spring some three miles distant. During 
the famine year (1877) the municipality was forced to keep water 
carriers at Govalkot to supply the native shipping.^ Disastrous fires 
mainly owing to want of water are also common. To remedy this 
the municipality is, with the aid of public subsciuption, now making 
large water works. The head woi’ks are a solid masonry dam 
thrown across the bed of a river some three miles south of the town. 

The dam has five sluices and an outlet pipe. The main aqueduct, 
leading to the service reservoir to be built close to the town, is 
to be a covered masonry channel. From the reservoir the water will 
be distributed to all parts of the town by iron mains, and crossing 
the bed of the Vashishti abranch pipe will be taken to Govalkot, and 
a cattle watering place with numerous troughs provided. At a total 
cost of about £6000 (Rs. 60,000) an abundant supply is expected. 

The head wox'ks are already faradvanced. 

Chiplun, the first home of the Konkanasth or Chitpavan Brahmans, Hktory, 
according to local tradition stocked with Brahmans and supplied 


^ Letter of Colleetor to Commissioner S. B,, 1527 of 1879. 
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Some details o£ tlie entrance to Dabliol are given under tie bead 

Anjanyel. Tlie site of Dabbol, a narrow strip of land between tlie 
river and very bigli steep bills, is ill suited for a large town.^ If it 
ever was as populous as is stated, the buildings must have stretched 
three or four miles up the river. 

Dabbol is connected by a bullock road with Dapoli, twelve miles 
north. Coasting steamers call daily during the fair season, and up 
the Vashishti, in connection with the service to Bombay, a small steam 
launch takes passeng'ers to and from Govalkot, the landing place for 
Ghiplun. At Dabhol a steamer landing place, a floating platform 
raised on boats, has been built, and some old cells attached to the 
outer or north wall of the mosque serve as passenger rest-houses. 
Except betelnuts sent in small quantities to Bombay there is no 
trade. Weaving is the only industry. There is a post office and a 
police station, but no public buildings. The population is very mixed. 
The houses of the well-to-do are substantial and enclosed in rich 
gardens, the fishers^ huts are poor, crowded and dirty. The town is 
fairly supplied with water. 

Though it has long’ been of no consequence, Dabhol would seem to 
be a settlement of very great age.^ It was one of the places destroyed 
by Malik Kafur in 1312.^ About fifty years later (1357) it is again 
spoken of as the western limit of the Bahmani dominions. In 
the fifteenth century, during the prosperous times of the Bahmani 
kings, Dabhol was the centre of a great trade. In 1459 (864 H.) 
Yusuf Adil Khan, a son ’of Murad 11. , Sultan of Constantinople, 
afterwards the founder of the Bijapur Adil Shahi dynasty, describes 
it as possessing the delights of paradise,’"^ and under the name of 
Mustafabad or Khizrabad, it is mentioned as one of the great 
towns of the Bahmani king Sultan Mahmud II. (1482 - 1518), 
where, with ample funds, he established orphan schools.^ About 
1470, the Russian traveller Athanasius .Nikitin (1468-1474), found 
it a large town and extensive sea port, the head of a large district 
where horses were brought from Mysor, Arabia, Khorasan, and 
Nighostan, and all nations living along the coast of India and 
Ethiopia met.^ In 1478 it was taken by Bahadur Khan Gilani, the 


^ Large remains, several feet under ground, seem to show that Bdbhol was in very 
early times a place of consequence. An under-groun d temple of Chandikd^devi is said to 
be of the sa&e age as the Badilnii rock-temples (a.d. 550-578). Mr. Crawford's MS. 
A local history, baWiar, states that in the eleventh century, Ddbhol was the seat of a 
powerful Iain ruler, and a stone writing has been found bearing date II 56 (3rd 
FaMdM 107S Shilliv^han). 

- Briggs’ Ferishta, I. 379. According to a Persian history , now in the library of the 
Janjira hTawdb, Dabhol was, about the middle of the thirteenth century, taken by a 
certain Shiih Nasir-ud-din or Azam Kh^n who came to Eatndgiri from beyond seas. 
The Hindu chief N^gojiriiv, attacking them both by land and sea, tried to drive off 
the strangers. The attack failed, and after one of Azam Khdn’s sons, Ddbhol was 
called Mustafabad and another settlement was, after a second son, named Hamzabad. 
Mr. Crawford’s MS. It seems probable that this local history is incorrect in 
its dates, and that the Musalm^n governors, after whom Ddbhol and other places 
near it are named, were officers of the Bahmani (1347- 1590} and Bijapur (1500-1600) 
courts.' ' 

Persian Ferishta, II, 3 ; Scott, I, 209. 

Persian Ferishta, I. 578 ; Briggs, II. 543 ; Scott, I. 56, 57* 

® Major’s India in the X7th Century, 20-30. Mysor should perhaps be Misr, Egypt. 
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son of the Governor of Goa,i who tried' to establish himself as 
an independent ruler. On the complaint of Mahmud Be^ada 
(1459-1511), Sultan of Gujardt, whose ships Bahadur had plundered 
Mahmud Bahmani attacked and slew him (1494)/ and visitiao' 
Dahholj sailed along the coast. 

In 1500, about ten years after the new Deccan dynasties rose 
(1489) to power,_ Dabhol fell to Bijapur, and was made the head- 
quarters of a distinct very closely corresponding to the present 
Ratn^iri.® At the beginning of the sixteenth century two influences 
depressed Dabhol. By the transfer of the head-quarters of power 
from Bedar to Bijapur the direct line of traffic from the coast was 
moved south of Dabhol, and its position, so close to the coast, made 
specially open to the attacks of the Portuguese, the enemies of 
the Bijapur kings. Varthema, in 1503, speaks of it as extremely 
good, surrounded by walls in the European fashion, containing 
great numbers of Moorish merchants and governed by a pagan 
king, a great observer of justice.'* In 1508, Dabhol was one 
of the most noted coast towns with a considerable trade and 
stately and magnificent buildings, girt with a wall, sinrounded 
by country houses, and fortified by a strong castle gainisoned 
by 6000 men of whom 500 were Turks.® Against it, the 
Portuguese "V^iceroy, Admiral Dorn Francisco d’ Almeida, came 
(12th November 1508) with nineteen vessels, carrying 1300 
Portuguese soldiers and marines and 400 Malabdr seamen, 
and under cover of a^ false attack, landed at some distance. 
The^ resistance was^ vigorous; 'Piles of dead strengthened the 
barrier of the city palisades'*. But the assailants pressed on, scaled 
the rampaits, and entering the city, plundered it, razed it to the 
ground, and reduced it to ashes, putting to death men, women, and 
children.® Those who escaped came back, and restored the city so 
that in a few years it was inhabited as before.’^ In 1614 it was 
defended by a rampart and artillery, and was a place of great trade 


^ Naime’s Konlcan, 27. 

-Persian Perishta, I. ^5-719 ; Scott, I. 191-194 ; Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 543. Fcrishta 
gives the date 1494 (900 H.). According to the GujaiAt historians Bahildur was taken 
alive and his head out off and sent to Mahmud Begada. Watson’s Gujariit, 44,45. 
t According to one account (Mr. Dunlop. Bom. Eev. Eeo. 121 

Dabhol was called Mustafabad after a certain Mustafa Kh4n, a Bijilpur 
omcer, wno,^ m 1495 {90S H.), fonnded the to-vm awd appointed district and village 
oflicera. 1 his IS incorrect, as under the Bahmanis, Dabhol was known as Mustafabad. 
See above, p. 327. 

^ Badger’s Varthema, 115. 

® Faria-y Suza, in Kerr’s Voyages, VI. 115. De Barros (1550-1679) mentions it as a 
place of great commerce, full of noble houses, fine buildings, superb temples, and old 
mosques (V. 266). (Compare alsoDeContto, VI. 419, VII. 289, and Mickle’s Lusiad, X.) 
fr*i™ slight and the Musalmdn garrison 

only -^00 strong. Before it was pillaged by the Portuguese, Dabhol was, he says, a 
ery large and noble settlement, the emporium of all India, thronged by Persians, 
Cambay. Vida de J. Castro, 264-269 ; Prim. Rot. da Costa 

S'® j* fell 0“^ Diibliol became a 
(OhnrohiU, III. 540), s.ays that most of the booty was after- 
thp Snza notices that preserved locusts were found by 

®lt°eSStar7t They tasted not unlike shrimps. 
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witli maaiy resident^ Moor^ Gentile, and Giija,rat inercliants, and large 
fleets of Moorisli sliips from Makka, Aden, and Ormuz, and from 
Cambay, Diu, and Malabar. The imports were muck copper, quick- 
silver, vermilion, and korses ; tke exports were great quantities of 
country fabrics, wkeat, and vegetables.^ In 1620 Ismail Adil Skak 
(1510-1534) offered tke Portuguese a friendly alliance if they 
would protect tke import of korses into Dabkol.® To tkis tke 
Portuguese seem not to kave agreed and two years later (1522) 
Dabkol was again sacked. From tkis sacking it soon recovered, 
and in 1540 was a great city witk tke largest concourse of 
nierckants of tke wkole Indian ocean, tkronged witk people from 
all parts of tke world.^ Seven years later it kad only 4000 
inkabitants, two forts and some redoubts. In tkat year it was 
destroyed by tke Portuguese wko took tke upper town some way 
from tke sea.^ 

In tke following year (1548) a treaty was made between Bijapur 
and tke Portuguese. Tke Portuguese promised to send a factor to 
Dabkol to give passports to merckants and others wanting to go to sea 
and to try tkeir best to people and enrick Dabkol.® In 1564 tke 
Portuguese refused to pay tke sum agreed on for tke privilege of 
granting sea passports at Ilabkol, and in 1555, and again in 1 567, tkey 
pillaged Dabkol.^^ In 1570 tke Gujarat historians speak of Dabkol 
as one of tke European ports.’' But it is doubtful if tke Portuguese 
ever held it. If tkey did, tkey kept it only for a few years, as early 
in tke seventeenth century (1611) Middleton found the governor a 
Sidi, friendly, offering presents and free trade. Still tke place was 
disappointing. Tke people ^ made a noise of ^ fine cloth, indigo, and 
pepper, but none was forthcoming, and all they took was some 
broadcloth, kerseys, and lead bars.® In 1616, in consequence of 
Middleton's honourable treatment of tke Mokka junk, tke governor 
of Dabkol offered tke English free trade, and as tkeir position in 
Surat was most uncomfortable, tkey thought of removing to Dabkol. 
In 1618 tke English made a further attempt to trade,^ and in 1624, 
again proposed to move to Dabkol from Surat.^^ At first tkey were 


^ Stanley’s Barbosa, 72. . ^ ^ ^ 2 Lassen’s Ind. Alt. lY. 198. 

^ Dom Joa3 de Castro, Primeiro Eoteiro da Costa da IncLia, 89. 

^ Vida deJoao Castro, 264-269. a. 

•'■> Col de Mon. Ined. V. 1-43. IThe Portuguese for some years (1547-1554) seem to 
lave paid £164 (2000 gold pardaos) a jeax for the privilege of granting passports, 

'^®*Nairae'’s Konkan, 143. Faria-y Suza in Kerr’s Voyages, VI. 192. In 1571 the 
Portuguese made another attack on DAbhol. But the governor, Khija Ah Shirto, 
laving heard of their intentions, let them land and put to death upwaMs of loO of 
■ -RviVdci’ Ferishta IV. 640. ' Bn-d’s Mirfit-i-Ahmadi, 129. 

^sMiddletoin Harris, I. 107. About the same time ( 1611 ) Captain Sans speaks 
)f sellinty iron, ivory, and indigo (Harris,!. 119), and Captain Peyton (161o) notices 
;Lt the'^PortuguesJ had a factory but no fort (Harris, 1. 155), 

)f trade Ddbliol was, appears from the fact that one of its ships the Mahmudi, 13b 
eet long 41 broad and 29| deep, was of 1200 tons burden. Ormes Hist. Fra^, 


’ Milburn’s Oriental Commerce, XVII, 


^ Bruce’s Annals, L 261 - 274, 
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received by the Dabhol joeoplo with much honour. Then a scuffo 
arose and the English took to their guns and set fire to the town 
The people fled, but encouraged by a Portuguese factor and some 
others, came back and drove the English to their shins ^ Ten 


later (1634) they asked if they might start a factory, but probahlv 
use of th^fomier disturbance were refused.^ In 1639 Mandelslo 


because of ' 

describes the Dabhol fortihcations as m ruins, without walls or o-ates 
defended on the river side by two batteries j the entrance, none of 
the best by reason of a sand bank at the mouth, was dry at low water 
The people were Yanis and Musalmans, and the chief trade was in 
^It and pepper. Instead of the fleets it used to send to the Persian 
Gulf and the Red Sea, there were only a few wretched boats trading’ 
with Gombrun.^ ^ 


• again in 1661, Pabhol was burnt by Shivaii, arid 

m 1662 it was wrested from the Moghals and made a part of 
bhiyajis kingdom.^ Thevenot about this time (1660) described it as 
an old city, with low houses and few fortifications.^ In 1670 Father 
Navaritte spoke of it as a strong and handsome fort belonging 
o bhiya]i. In 1695 Gemelli Careri passed it almost without notice, 
bhortly after (1697) it was granted to the Shirke family From 1700 
1 f government of the Habshi and the Marathas, 

Dabhol IS described as an old place, deserted by trade, where the 
Jtngiish once had a factory. About this time took it, 

and drivmg out the Habshi governed it for eleven years. It was 
then (1/55) taken by the Peshwa,® and held by him till, without a 
struggle, It was, in 1818, handed over to the British. 

Except in the hills, where there seem to have been a round 
tower or two, there are no signs of fortifications. Of Mnsalmau 
remains the chief is, close to the sea and almost buried in cocoanut 
lees, a handsome mosque sixty-three by fifty-four feet in its inner 
measurements, with minarets and a dome about seventy-five feet high. 

he style is like that of the chief Bijapur mosques. It is on all sides 
enclosed by a stone wall and approached by a broad flight of 
s eps. in the centre of the stone teiTace, in front of the mosque, 
1 c tfo ^ fountain. The mosque is said to have been built in 

y a Bijapur princess, Aisha Bibi, popularly known as lady 


1 T T ^ 

town as Three years later (1626) Herbert describes the 

castle and a fpw nothing to boast of but an old 

cast^ and a few temples. Nairne in Ind. Ant. ITT 1 09; 


— uses terraced at tlie top, and with no 
castle and a few temples. Nairne in Ind. 

lonkanTlS. I* 334. Mr. Nairne thinks that no factory was ever established, 


Konkan 118. 

Aneie^ly^very famolis *Ddbhol (1670) gives the following details : 

It is open onlJ on +Via much mined by wars and decreased in trade, 
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motliei’j via sdMhah. Tlie real date is probably mucli earlier.^ 
Dabbol lias also a Jama mosque built in 1649 (1059 H.) in the 
beginning of Aurangzeb^s reign^ by Pir Abinad Abd-ullah. the 
chief officer, sitbhaddr, of the district ^ On the sea face of a third 
mosque a writing has lately (1879) been found cut in wood. It 
begins with the usual Shia blessing of the Prophet, his daughter, 
and the twelve Imams, and ends ^ May God help iSaadat Ali, king 
of kings, who raised this building in 1658 (987 There is also 

a cenotaph, muhdvi^ of Khaja Khizr the Prophet Elias, bearing the 
date 1579 (987 H.), and a tomb of Azamkhanpir. 

Da'poli, the head-quarters of the Dapoli sub-division, with, in 
1872, 2595 people, stands on an open plain, about eight miles south- 
east of Harnai and seventeen north-west of Khed. The camp or, as 
it used to be, cantonment, is formed out of part of the lands of the 
fourvillages of Dapoli, Gimhavna,*Jogla., and Jalgaon. In 1818 Dapoli 
was fixed as the military station of the southern Konkan. In 1840 
the regular troops were withdrawn. A veteran battalion was kept 
till 1857, and when this also was abolished,^ the cantonment was 
broken up and Dapoli has since been of no importance. The climate 
is throughout the year cool, healthy, and free from epidemic 
disease. The camp and market are well supplied with drinking 
water. Except a few articles brought for local use from Harnai 
and Khed there is no trade. A small well kept market contains 
native groceries and miscellaneous articles, and a Parsi and a 
Portuguese shop supply the wants of the European residents. The 
native population, many of them military pensioners, is mixed, 
Hindus, Muhammadans, and a few Jews. In the neighbouring 
village of Jalgaon, several wealthy Brahmans and Gujars, living 
in substantial houses, carry on an extensive money-lending business 
with the rural population. Dapoli has no manufactures. Good 
coarse pottery and coarse cotton cloth are made at Jalgaon, and 
a few good carpenters, smiths, and shoemakers, trained in bygone 
days remain. 


^ Tlie local account is that the princess, with a retinue of 20,000 horse, arrived 
at Dabliol intending to go to Makka, but was kept back from fear of pirates. 
Determining to spend on some religious work the £150,000 (Rs. 15,00,000); she had 
with her, she, with the advice of the and kMsy began building this 

mosque and finished it in four years. The builder’s name was Kdmil Khan. It is 
currently reported that the dome was richly gilded, and the crescent pure gold. 
The fmld and gilt have long disappeared, but much of the beautiful carving and 
tracery remain^ Eight villages, Bliopan, Saral, Isdpur, Bhostdn, Ohivili, Modpur, 
Blxarveli, and PingAri were granted for its maintenance. After the overthrow of 
the Bijjlpur kingdom, the grant was renewed by SMv^iji (1670). The mosq^ue still 
bears the name of its founder M4sdhibah. It is no longer used for worship. The 
local Musalmdns are too poor to keep it in repair. Year by year it is crumbling into 
ruin. The minarets arc tottering, and the loosened stones are falling from their 
places. In 1873 a small siim was granted by Government to carry out the most 
necessary repairs. ITairne in Ind. Ant. II. 280-281. 

2 much of the inscription on this mosque as has been read runs : * In the name 
of God, the Just, the Merciful. Verily mosques belong to God, so be not co-sharers 
with Him. The rival of this mosque in colour does not exist in the world. Tbs 
best of well born Governors Pir Ahmad (built this mosque) in the year 1059 (a.d. 1649) 
of the Hijra of the Prophet, on whom be peace and blessing.’ 

3 Bom. 'As. Soc. Meeting, 8eptr, 1879. ■ ^ JSTairuc’s Konkan, 129. 
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In 1862, tbe head -quarters of tlie old Suvarndurg sub-division 

were moved from fortGovaatHai-naito Dapoli. Besides tbe oE 

of the mamlatdar, the sub-judge, and the chief sub-divisS 
police offices, there is, to the north of the camp a civil hosuTE 
native library, a Roman Catholic chapel, a post office, a ver^cukv 
school, and a large rest-house. Here also are the remains of tbe 
former military lines and the old and still habitable quarter euarffi 
In a corner of the open plain, and divided fi-om the market bv S 
Harnai JChecl road, stands one of the cliief features of the camn 
ae picturesque old English church with a square tower and belfrv 
On the south side of the camp is the office of the pension paymaster 
of the southern Konkan, and dotted here and there round t£ 
-P of the European residents. In 1878 tlie 

bocie^ for the Propagation of the Gospel removed their Orphanas'e 
fi'om Bombay to Dapoli, where, on a site near the church, schod- 
rooms and huildin'^*'^ ^ ■* * 


l2*S 


clergyman are being raised, 
its income from a house -tax. 


for the boys and girls 


rni" 1 foj the resident 

1 he lately started municipality draws 


There are two European graveyards, the first to the south of the 
camp containing only a few graves dating from 1818 to 1821 and 
a larger one to tEe north with the tombs and memorial stones of 
those buried since 1821. There is no grave of any special interest. 
In the centre of the plain, under a clump of mango trees, is the 
Jews bunal ground, with ten or twelve tombstones with inscriptions 
in English, Hebrew, and Mai-athi. ^ 


Devgad, north latitude 16° 23J' and east longitude 73° 21', the 
head-quarters of the Devgad sub-division, lying on a flat rocky 
peninsula about twelve miles south of Vijaydurg and 180 miles 

bTSJnM ^ n ^ of 894 souls. Its safe and 

ThT elS. ? perfectly smooth. 

J^arbour side in steps 

with a slope varying from twenty-five to forty degi-ees. The 

cables *widp the passage into the harbour, only three 

cables mde, lies close to the fort point. Here, in eio-ht^n feet 

water, ships may he sheltered during the south-west monsoonj 


ne?erhada?v W P^^oed, and has 

I 87 T 78 years 

fEs 2 4fi at £24,611 8-?. 

£75 790 idl kl (R®' 88^207) were exports and 

nrovinoll f V imports. It has been joined by a good 
provincial cart road with the route over the Phonda nass Bnt 

‘f*” '"1 - M. 

cSonLi Vi?- ^ 555 tons of gram for the Kolhapur state were 
onsi^ned to this port for cai'nage through the Phonda pass. 
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In 1875 tlie lieacl-qiiarters of the sub-division were moved here 
from Khai^epatan, and it has now a mamlatdar’s office^ a subordinate 
judge’s courts a post office, a sea custom house, and a vernacular 
school. In 1538, Devgad, under the name Tamar, is mentioned as 
nineteen, leagues from Goa and three south of Kharepatan, It was 
a beautiful round bay and good harbour with a clear entrance. 
Galleys could enter at low tide.^ When taken in 1819, it was a fine 
harbour, buf a place of little consequence.^ 

The fort on the south side, with an area of about 120 acres, said 
1,0 have been built by the Anginas 175 years ago, and taken by 
Colonel Imlack in April 1818/ protects the harbour, but perhaps 
because there was no place of importance up the creek, only slightly 
commands the entrance. There seem to have been two forts, on the 
north and south ends of the hill between the harbour and the sea, 
joined by three or four round tow^rs.^ In 1862 the walls were in a 
ruined state and there was no garrison. Water was abundant but 
supplies scanty. There were forty-one old and unserviceable guns.® 
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Dovnikll, since 1878 the head-quarters of the Sangameshvar 
sub-di vision, with, in 1876, 2660 people, stands on an open plain or 
tablo^land about twelve miles south of Sangameshvar, between the 
Kundi and Amba passes, at the foot of the Sahyadri range and below 
the fort of Mahipatgad. Besides a post office and a vernacular 
school, the town contains the mamlatdar’s and chief constable's 
offices, and the court of the subordinate judge, which were moved 
to Devrukli in 1878 after the disastrous fire at Sangameshvar.® 
Devrukh, tliongh at present with no trade, is on the old track 
l)etween Sakharpe at the foot of the Amba pass and Sangameshvar. 
It is intended to make a cart road over this line as a subsidiary 
work to tliG Amba pass scheme. The town is held in grant by Eaja 
Sir Dinkar liav. It is healthy, well wooded, and picturesque. 


Dlia’ma'pur, a large village in the Malvan sub-division, on the 
Karli creek ten miles east of Malvan, on the road to Kud£ and 
Savantvadi, had, in 1872, a population of 2945 souls. It is chiefly 
interesting for a lake^ which waters a large area of rice and garden 
land both in Dhainapur and in the neighbouring village of Kalsa. 
The lake, one and a half miles long, and on an average a quarter of 
a mile broad, covers an area of about 120 acres, and on three sides 
is surrounded by well wooded hills. The narrow ravine between 
the steep"Mlls on the south has been dammed by a solid earthen 
embankment faced with masonry, 450 feet longhand at its widest 
ninety-six feet broad. The lake having no sluice or other means 


^ Prim. Bot. da Oosta d|,a India, 23. It has been thought to be Toperon mentioned 
both by Ptolemy (150) and in the Periplus (247). McCrindle’s Periplus, 129. 

- Mtilvan Resident, 31st May 1819 ; Bombay Revenue Diaries 141 of 1819, 2310. 

The particulars of the capture are : A detachment of the IVth Rifles under Col, 
Imlack moved on Devga A where it arrived on the afternoon of the 7th April 1818. 
During the night the enemy kept a very heavy but fortunately ill directed cannonade, 
and ejS.'ly ilie next morning left the fort in sailing vessels. It was then oecuined by 
the detachment. Service Record of H. M.’s IVth Rifles, 23. ^ 

•i Dow’s Indian Navy, L 296. ® Gov. List of 0ml Ports, 1862. 

® Detaik are given below, p. 372. For further description see Chap, L p< IL 
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til is tlie buildings reqnii’ed for tlie troops, magazines, reservoirs, Chapter XI¥. 
and wells. In. many of the larger forts^ houses for the commandant/ places of Interest, 
or massive round towers were built upon the wall of the main works ^ 

on the least accessible side. The larger forts had generally a town^ S^okts. 

petha^ clustered about or near the base of the hill. 

The age of most forts is hard to fix. Some of them, as Mandangad, 
may be as old as the Christian era. But of this the evidence is 
very slight,^ Many are said to have been built by Bhoj Baja of 
Parnala in the end of the twelfth century.^ But most are 
supposed to be the work of the Bijapm? kings (1500- 1660)^ raised 
in the sixteenth century^ and in the seventeenth repaired and 
strengthened by Shivaji.^ Like those of the north Konkan, the 
Ratnagiri forts were neglected by the Peshwas.^ In 1818, except 
for the labour of bringing guns to bear on them, they were 
easily taken by the British. Nolihing was done to destroy the 
fortifications. But except Bankot, Harnai, Vijaydurg, and a few 
others which have from time to time been repaired, all are now, 
from weather and the growth of creepers and wall trees, more 
or less ruined. There are said to be 365 forts in Ratnagii*i. Iletails 
of only forty- three of these have been obtained.^ 

Fort Victoria. /S(S<3 Bankot. .foet victoria. 

Gaiiesll Pula, near Neruvadi in the Ratn%iri sub-division, is a Ganesh Fdla. 
holy spring oozing from the rock. In a temple near is a small image 
of Ganpati with a yearly endowment of £120 (Rs. 1200). Tt is often 
enriched by free-will offerings.® 

Gopalgad Port. See Anjanvel. Gopalgab Fort. 

Gova Fort. See Harnai. Oova Fort.^ 

Goval, the Chiplun landing place, a village on Map island, Goval. 
twenty-eight miles from the mouth of the V ashishti, and by cart road 
three miles from Chiplun, with, in 1872, 8439 people, has a custom 
ofiice and a I'est-house. Of its old fort, stone quays, and water 
scheme, details are given under " Chiplun 


1 See below, Mmidangad” (p. 352). s j^airne’s Konkan, 19. 

Shivdji moi’e than any of its rulers attacked importance to hill forts. Every 
pass was commanded by forts, and in the closer defiles, every steep and overhanging 
rock was held as a station from which to roll great masses of stones, a most effectual 
annoyance to the iabonring march of cavalry, elephants, and carriages. It is said 
that he left 350 of these posts in the Konkan alone. Orme’s Hist. Frag. 93. One 
distinguishing mark of forts built or rebuilt by Shiviji is, inside the main gate, a 
small sliriue with an image of the monkey god, Hannmdn or Maruti. Mr. G. Vidal, 
O.S. 

^ For twenty years not a day’s labour or a rupee’s wage had been spent on them. 
The defences were neglected and the water in many of them bad. Nairne’s Konkan, 
117. 

5 These are : Amholgad, Bahiravgad, Bahiravgad, Bharatgad, Bhavangad, Bhag- 
vantgad, Bevgad, Fatehgad, Fort Victoria, Gopdlgad, Gova, Govalkot, Jaygad, 
JaytAinir, Ktotekot, Kanakdurg, Khiirepdtan, Mahipatgad, Maimatgad, Mandangad, 
Nandos, Nivti, PAlgad, PAndavgad, Purangad, Rdjapui', Ejtjkot, BAragad, Rasalgad, 
Katndgiri, Eedi, Satavdi, Sidhgad, Sindhudurg, Sumdrgad, Sarjekot, Suvarndurg, 
Uchitgad, Vengurla, Vetdlgad, Vijaydurg, Vi jaygad, and Yash vantgad, 

Oriental Christian Spectator (1834), 
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by a tliird class cart road wifcli Dapoli and Klied, and during tbe fair Chapter XIV. 

season coasting steamers call regularly. Tlie population is mixed, pio^po nfT«f«#vPfff 
Miibaminadari, Koli, and Brahman. The ordinary trade is small, 
averaging for the five years ending 1877-78, £29,231 (Rs. 2,92,310), Haenai. 
of which £14,118 2s, (Rs. 1,41,181) are exports and £15,112 18^. 

(Rs. 1,51,129) imports. During the famine year (1877), 150 tons of 
grain were landed at the port, and by Khed and the Ambavli pass 
sent to Satara, From September to June there is a brisk market , 
for fish, thronged by buyers fi'om many miles round. The only 
industry is, by workmen of the Sali caste, the weaving of coarse cotton 
robes. To improve the present scanty supply, a scheme has been 
started for bringing water by a masonry aqueduct from Asud, 
three miles distant on the Dapoli road. The estimated cost is about 
£3000 (Rs. 30,000). There is a post office, a police post, a custom 
house, and a fish and vegetable in&ket. 

The chief objects of interest are, a little to the north, the well 
laiown island fortress of Suvarndurg or Janjira,^ and the smaller 
forts of Kanakdnrg, Fatehgad, and Gova. On the mainland 
opposite Suvarndurg, and separated by a narrow channel, are the 
forts of Kanakdnrg and Fatehgad, of little value except as outworks 
to Suvaamdurg. According to one account they were built by Shahu 
in 1710 to overawe Suvarndurg, but were soon after taken and 
held by Angria.^ According to another account they were built in 
1700 by Khairat Kh^n, the Habshi of Janjira, soon after his 
unsuccessful attack on Suvarndurg, and remained till 1727 in the 
Habshi^s hands.'^ In 1755, on the English capture of Suvarndurg, 
these forts yielded without a struggle. 

Kanakdurg*, on rising ground, surrounded on three sides by the 
sea, has an ai’ea of not more than half an acre. In 1862 it was 
ruinous, and had neither a garrison nor water Of the fort nothing 
is now (1879) left but two battlements, one at each end. Inside are 
nine small ponds, eight near each other, separated only by open 
cut-stone walls, and the ninth at a little distance to the west. They 
have water eiiough for a large garrison. 

Fatehg‘acl or Victory Fort is an utter ruin. 

Gova Fort, on rising ground, surrounded by the sea on its north 
and west sides, has an area of abont two acres. In 1862 it was in 
good order^ and had a guard of nineteen constables and sixty-nine 
old unserviceable guns. Water was scanty, but food supplies were 
abundant. Surrendering to the British on the fall of Suvarndurg, it 
was (1757) restored to the Peshwa, and retaken by the British in 
1817. Larger and much sti’onger - than the other forts, it is still in 


^ This is not the famous Janjira on the E^jpuri creek in Habsan. Details of 
Suvarndurg are given below, p. feS. 

* A. Hamilton, about the same time, speaking of it as Homey Coat, says it was 
fortified by Shi v^ji, New Account, 1. 244. 

^ The names of the Governors of the forts during this_ time were, Dharamrdv 
Sivant, Hibriv Dalvi, Sidi Masiid Khdn, Sidi Masud, Sidi Said or Amalgar, Sidi 
Said or Vadle, and Sidi YAkub. Mr. A, T. Crawford’s MS. 

4 Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862. 
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® 0-av, List of Civil Forts, 1S62. 
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Chaiil by tlie Maratba fleet of seven grabs and sixty g^allivats 
carrying 10^000 troops. In tbe afternoon news came that Angria’s 
fleet was in Suvarndnrg bay. The Commodore proposed to huriy 
on and blockade the harbour during the night. The Marathas 
agreed^ but failing to move in time, in the early morning Angria^s 
ships caught sight of them and fled down the coast. The Protector 
pursued, but his Maratha allies, though their vessels were better 
sailers, lagged behind. The wind was light and Angria^s fleet 
throwing out lumbei', setting all sails, and hanging up their clothes 
and turbans to catch the breeze, kept their lead, till, as evening drew 
on, the Commodore gave up the chase. Landing near Suvarndurg 
he found Ramji Pant and his army two miles off and up to their chins 
in trenches, bombarding the three land forts with one four-pound 
gun. Seeing the helplessness of his allies the Commodore, in spite 
of his cautious instructions, determined to bombard Suvarndurg."^ 
On the 2nd April he opened fire from the sea side. Making 
little way with the solid rock of the sea wall he changed his station 
to the north-east. Here, anchoring within 100 yards, his musketry 
drove the enemy from their guns, and a fire breaking out and 
spreading to the powder magazine, the garrison fled to Port Gova. 
Before Suvarndurg could be taken the governor with some of his 
best men came back and refused to surrender. Fearing that during 
the night help might come from Dabhol, the Commodore landed half 
his seamen, who, hacking down the sallyport with their axes, forced 
their way into the fort and the garrison surrendered.^ On the 11th 
April, after his return from Bankot, Commodore James according 
to agTeement made over Suvarndurg to the Maratha government.^ 
In 1802, Bajirav Peshwa, flying from Yashvantrav Holkar, 
sought safety in Suvarndurg. But the fort could not be defended 
and Bajirav was forced to leave his family and retire to 
Bassein.'^ Holkar following him took the island and the Peshwa’s 
family.® In 1804 Suvarndurg was, in the Peshwa^s interests,®’ 
captured by the English from a revolted Maratha officer. The fort 
was in bad repair and the ganison, about 800 Arabs and Musalmans, 
surrendered without fighting.^ In November 1818, it was taken by 
Colonel Kennedy with little resistance.® 


1 Suvarndurg had fifty guns mounted on the ramparts, and the three- shore forts 
ei<’’hty among them. Milhum*s Oriental Oommerce, 1. 295. 

^ Grant Buff, II. (85-86,) says the siege lasted four days without the loss of a single 

3’ Low’s Indian ISfavy,. I. 132.. 

4 iraime’s Konkan, 107. ® Blue Book on Maratha War (1803), 350, 463. 

® MS. Records in Srairne’s Konkan, 108. 

7 MS. Records in Naime’s Konkan, 1G8. . _ 

8 Blue Book, 128 ; Naime’s Konkan, 114, 116. The details of the capture ap r 
In the end of November a detachment of Artillery and of the Marine Battalion 
(XXIst Regiment N. I.), under the orders of Captain William Morison of the 
IXth Regiment, was employed in reducing the fort of Suvarndurg which surrendered 
on the 4th December 1818. T^e Governor in Council, m General Orders of the 20th 
December, was pleased to express his- high sense of the conduct of the detachment 
upon the occasion. Though opposed by very superior numbers, the energy of 
this small force succeeded in surmounting every obstacle, escaladmg and taking in 
open day, with a party consisting only of fifty s^oys and thirty seamen led by 
Captain Campbell of the IXth Kegiment and Lieut. Domimcette of the Marines, the 
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The fort’s area of seven and a half acres^ plentifully supplied 
with water and overgrown with grass^ weeds^ and hor treeV has 
lately been made a Government forest reserve. ’ 

Jaygad, north latitude 17® 17' and east longitude 78*15' a 
village near the fort of the same name, on the south shore of the 
entrance to the Shastri or Sangameshvar river, about fourteen miles 
south of Guh^gar and 991 south of Bombay, had, in 1872, 2442 
people and a small trade in salt and fish. The average yearly^ trade 
for the five years ending 1877-78, was valued at £54 677 s/ 
(Es. 5,46,774) of which £23,241 2s. (Rs. 2,82,41 1) represented exports 
chiefly firewood and molasses, and £81,436 6s. (Rs. 3,14,363) imports 
chiefly rice and salt. Jaygad seems never to have been a place of 
consequence,' _ and is now (1879) little more than a fishing village 
The climate is healthy, and the water supply from some reservoirs 
close to the fort is excellent. It has a custom house and a post office 

Rrom ^ygad point the river mouth stretches more than a mile 
nortn to Borya, forming a bay two miles deep and fi ve broad. The 
chief entrance, with eighteen feet at low water, lies close under the 
winds'^ Within the point is a deep harbom- safe against all 

Jaygad,3 or Port Victory, with an area of four acres, stands close 
to the shore on gently rising ground not more than 200 feet above 
the sea. Except in a few places, the walls and bastions are in good 
lepair. The fortifications consist of a strong upper fortress on the 
brow of the hill, with_ a lower line of defences on the shore 
joined to the upper works by a connected line 

enclosing a 

considerable space now occupied by a few native huts. The upper 
part, added by Shivaji, has several finely constructed wells of ^ood 
water and a tew habitable dwellings. There is a sallyport in'^the 
u main gate is at the top of a very 

ruin^ SumbA^ but surely causing them to fall into 

Sculf to 'T PO'iltry, the latter being 


constables, and there 


were 


was a guard of four police 
fifty -five guns all unserviceable.^ 


gallant sucoelffm ^®Vy. A™ of the efiemy. Th: 
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1819 , l>«™.t«-. 9a 

= Taylor’s Saihng DireotoSr^ss T*-’ 
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/ Jaygad has been identififd mlhJIttL'f ® 6 inches. 
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Two miles distant^ on a Mil on tlie opposite shore^ about a 
quarter of an acre in area^ and witli no garrison and no water^ is 
tlie smaller fort of Vijaygad, protected by a ditcb on three sides. 
In 1862, the walls were very ruined and it bad only one entire 
gun. Supplies could be got from the neighbouring villages.^ 
Jay gad forfc is said to have been built in the sixteenth century by 
the Bijapur kings.^ Towards the close of the sixteenth century, 
Jaygad seems to have passed into the hands of a pirate Hindu 
chief, the Naik of Sangameshvar, who, with seven or eight villages 
and 600 troops, was so strong that the combined Portuguese and 
Bijapur forces, twice, in 1583 and 1585, made expeditions against 
hini.'^ Jaygad was (1713) one of the ten forts ceded by Balaji 
Vishvanatb to Angria on his promising to renounce Sambhaji, 
release the Peshwa, restore all his conquests except Rajmachi 
near the Bor pass, and maintain the cause of Shahu/‘ With other 
Ratnhgiri forts Jaygad was, in June 1818, made over to the British 
without a struggle,^ 

Within the fort two buildings in good repair are still used by 
district officers. To the west of the fort, on the sea slope of the 
cliff, protected from the sea by extensive outworks, stands the 
temple of Karteshvar or Shiv. There is also a reservoir of very 
pure wator. 

J ayta'pur, where native boats discharge and load, a small town 
in the Rajapur sub-division, with, in 1872, 1801 people chiefly 
Musalmans, is situated four miles from the entrance of the Rajapur 
river.^ It is the outlet for the sea traffic from Rajapur, and the 
place of call for coasting steamers, which stop three times a week 
for passengers going to and from Rajapur. The town has a sea 
custom house, a post office, and a vernacular school. 

Mandelslo (1638) mentions it under the name Suitapur as one of 
the best coast harbours, the island sheltering it from all winds.^ 
Ogilby (1670) calls it Cetiapur, one of the chief Konkan ports,® and 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century, Hamilton (1700-1720) 
speaks of Rajapur harbour as one of the best in the world.® It was 
burnt by the Sidi and Moghal fleet' in December 1676.^® 

On the north bank of the river, on the opposite side of the estuary 
lies the old ruined fort of Yashvantgad.^^ Close to the edge of the 
cliff on the south point of Rajapur bay is the Jaytapur light-house. 
This, a small white masonry tower twenty-one feet high, shows 
during the fair months (10th September to 10th June), a fixed 
white light of the sixth order. It is ninety-nine feet above the sea, 
and in clear weather is seen from a distance of nine miles. During 
the cyclone of the 15th January 1871, a small steamer, the General 


^ Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862. 

^ Jervis’ Konkan, 92. Major Jervis says fifteenth. But see above, p. 195. 

3 DeContto, XII. 30 ; Faria in Briggs, III. 524. See Kairne’s Konkan, 35. 

^ Grant Duff, 193. » mirne’s Konkan, 116. 

® Tavlor’s Sailing Directory, 389. The details of the river entrance are given under 
- 7 Voyages, ^ S Atlas, V. 248. 

® Account, I.:244. Orme’s Hist. Frag. 64, ^^See p. 68. 
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Outram, was wrecked off Ambolgad bay a few miles north nf .. 
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Kamtekot Fort, 


Ka mtekot Fort, in the village of Kamte in th« i , 
division, lowlying and with an area of two-thirds of an 
once a ditch now filled and under tillage. In 1862 thp w if' 
ruinous. There was no garrison and^ rather a scantv T 
water. Near a temple of Bhagvati were four old uselS^f gul^l^ 


Kanakdveo Fort. Kanakdurg Fort. See Harnai. 
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Biatory, 
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Kankeshvar, a small village on the coast in the D.. .1 
sub-divisiou, with, in 1872, a population of 713 souls is no+P ff^ 
0« »=coui,t of ae temple fem which it takee 
With granite foundations and laterite superstructure ^ 

to have bee. built by a HoealmaTtod^f ‘^n I.etE 
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hops aie opened_, and during twenty days cloth 
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thickly neonled and x. village, of well built houses, is 

Oorga, the othfr ^4. g^d'lw f 

(April-May) is attended by about ■25,‘000 p^ple^^’ “ 




fivfmn^sTS'vbSr sub-division about twenty. 

... yoaS.«&eM iSefbW 


’ Gov. Kst of Civil Forts, 1862. 2 To,u > c. •!• ,w 

4 f °*®“° ^“dia, 152. •‘■aylor s Ssulmg Directory, 386. 
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Eliaropatan lias lost iimcli of its value a.s a port. The present town 
liOiS little trade, and its site is hot and confined. Throug'h the 
Musabnan quarter a very rough road leads to an open space, 
stretching for a considerable distance along the river bank, with 
Musalnian tombs in every direction. This was the old Musalman 
town, and though there is not a house now standing nor anything 
except the tombs and the walls of three or four mosques, it is easy 
to believe that there was once a large town, for there is a fine 
level , space lying above a long reach of the river, and the hills 
behind sbpe very gently upwards.^ The bulk of the people are 
Musalmans. 

The trade of Kharepatan is chiefly in fish and salt. It has direct 
communication with the Deccan by the Phonda pass, and is on the 
main line of road from Eatnagiri to Vengurla. A market held every 
Monday is attended during the fair season by about 1000 persons, 
and during the rainy months by from 200 to 300. 

From the beginning of British rule until 1868, the town was the 
head-quarters of a petty division under a mahalkari. In 1868 it 
became the head-quarters of the Devgad sub-division, and had a 
mamlatdar’s office, a subordinate judge^s court, and a post office. 
In 1875 Kharepatan was abandoned, and the mamlatdar^s and 
subordinate judge^s offices were moved to Devgad. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century (1514) Barbosa mentions 
Kharepatan, Arapatni, as a small place where Malabar vessels took 
on board cheap rice and vegetables.^ In the course of the same 
century it is mentioned as a place of trade and a resort of pirates.^ 
In 1571 it was burnt by the Portuguese.^ In the seventeenth 
century Kharepatan is more than once mentioned as the best port 
on the Konkan coast. But these references belong to Vijaydurg 
rather than to Kharepatan.^ In 1713 it was made over to K4nhoji 
Angria, held by him till his defeat by the Peshwa in 1756, and 
finally ceded to the British in 1818. In 1819 it was described as one 
of the most suitable places for trade in the district. The largest boat 
could work up to it, and it was only about fifteen miles from the 
Bavda pass. Still its trade was small. The exports were valued 
at £9070 (Rs. 90,700), and the imports, chiefly of salt, at £16,100 
(Rs. 1,61,000).® 

On a small hill overlooking the town, is a fort about an acre in 
area. The walls and bastions were taken down in 1850, and used 
to make the V^ghotan landing place.® The sites of twelve or thirteen 
mosques are shown, and the remains of one, the Jama mosque, 
prove it to have been a building of large size. Outside of the 
present town is a very large brick reservoir, ruinous and nearly 
dry, with an inscription stating that it was built by a* Brahman 


^ Col. 286, 21st ISTov. 1878. ^ Stanley's Barbosa, 73, 74. 

® De Coutto, VIII, 569, IX. 109. ^ Briggs’ Ferishta, IV. 540, 

® See below, p. 63. 

® Gov. Res. 13th May 1819, in Bom. Rev, Diaries 141 of 1819, 2310. 

7 Gov, List of Civil Forts, 1862, 
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petty division under Dapoli or Suvarndurg. ^ ^ 
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1^lie village, standing on a level plain, is well supplied with water and 
considered liealtliy. It is joined by a made cart road with Rajapur 
and R^a-tnagiri ninelieeii and twenty-two miles distant. Except in 
sandals, vahinds, w'-hicli have a good local name, the village has 
no trade. It draws its supplies chiefly from Rajapur. Fro in the 
time of the Pesliwa up to tlie 1st August 1879, when Yeiigurla was 
made a sub-division, Laiije was the head-quarters of a petty division 
of Rjrijapur. 

Ill the town is the grave of a Muhammadan saint named Syed 
Ch4nd Bukhari All Fakir, said to have lived four hundred years 
ago. Yearly at the Mcigli (January-February) full moon a fair is held, 
when the tomb is, with ceremonies and prayers, covered with a 
<*loth and sprinkled with powdered sandalwood and cement. Hindus 
as well as Miihamimidans join in the ceremony, and the fair is largely 
attended by people from Lanje gind the neighbouring villages. 
Shopkeepers come from Rajapur and open temporary booths at 
which for about a month coarse countiy and imported cloth and 
miscellaneous articles are sold. There is also a domed tomb near 
the town with no more definite history than that it marks the grave 
of a princess who died on a journey.^ 

Ma'chal, alofty hill in the Rajapur sub-diviskm, a few miles south 
of the Ratndgiri-Kolliapur road through the Amba pass, is by a 
narrow gorge separated from Vishalgad Fort and the main Sahyadri 
range. Crowned with a level plateau three and a half miles long 
and one and a half broad, and freely supplied with water, it is well 
suited for a sanitarium. According to the local story, in a narrow- 
mouthed cave on the western side of the hill there lived before the 
present cycle the famous sago Mixchkund. 

Malia'pral, in the north-east corner of the Dapoli sub-division on 
the Savitri river, Gigliteeii miles from Bankot and ten miles from 
Mahad in Kolaba, was formerly an important Musalmaii town, and is 
still chiefly a Musalman settlement. It has a well attended weekly 
market for the sak 3 of salt fish and vegetables. V essels of sixteen feet 
drauglit can at all states of the tide run up the Savitri to Mahapral. 
Between Mahapral and Mahad the navigation is diJficult, as the river 
narrows and shoals with many rocky ledges and reefs.^ A cart road 
has lately been made from Mahapral to near PoMdpur the meeting 
place of the two fine roads through the Yaranda and Fitzgerald 
passes. In connection with this new route a tevellers^ bungalow is 
being buiirat, Mahapral. 

Mallipatgad Fort, about twelve miles from Khed, facing the 
Hatlot pass and Maki^ngad, the Mahabaleshvar ^ Saddleback, stands 
at the head of a high spur, that running parallel to the Sahyadris is 
crowned by the three forts of Mahipatgad, Sum^rgad, and Rasalgad. 
Reached by a very narrow difficixlt pass six miles long;^ Mahipatgad 


1 Naime in iBd. Ant. IL 317. V^^ollector’s 4430, dated ^ 

The most direct practicable route from the northward is t>y the mam road as 
far aVthe Government bungalow at PoUdpur, whence to the left a path leads over 
bmken ground, and after sighting the fort, winds among and over steep bilk, 
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IS easy, rbe defences are m bad repair, tbe wood work is o-one T ' 
Diaces the stone wonk if? in -tvni-na n-r, .m P'-.. 



yjj, y CX3U.I, Xliere aTP «aiY rY‘n-(-r^^ L 

tkenortb tbe ptral gate formed by two battlements one L Lb 
^de and joined witb parts of the ramparts; to the north-east Se 
Eed gate, Lai JDevdi ; to the east the Pusati gate formerly entei-p,! 
by a ladder ; to the south-east the Yashvant gate and a thirty fL 
high battlement ; to the south the Khed gate with traces of thLath 
by which the garrison used to receive its supplies ; and to the 

called after a ling at the source of a rivulef. 
At the eiitjance of the south or Khed gate, is the foundation of 
a temple of Maruti and Ganpati, its walls half standing half failpn 
-Here according to one account there were 360, and accorilino- 
..other !00 Further o', is a stou. hi.L fortrtfe*.^ 

long by fifty-four broad, and a temple of Pareshvar a yL strong 
building about twenty feet long by thirty-eight broad. It Loys ! 
yearly grant of £1 10a. (Es 15). In the temple enclosure are Wo 
ponds, With, on their banks, some engraved stones. The local 
story that the fort was begun and left half finished hy Shivdii 
is supported by the heaps of mortar piled in several parts of tbe 
enclosure. The rough and uneven ground within the fort is over- 
grown with thorn bushes and other brushwood. 


nf of a "^ery high and steep spur 

i "Ullage of NigudvtLdi, about six miles 

east of the village of Devrukh and 24 miles south of the Kundi pass, 

rr I* garrison and no 

watei. Provisions can be got from a village close by. In 1862 it 

was very rumous and had four unserviceable guns.® ’ 


latitude 16° 4' and east longitude 73° 31', a busy 
Malvan sub-division, had, in 1872, a 
bv^riSv’? 14,000 souls. In a hay almost entirely blocked 

«W ?’ were formerly three small islands, two of them 

?rom tKTlt“^^^ third separated 

!,nL; 1 ^ ^7 a narrow channel. On the larger of the two 

the rnSd / \ f P of Sindhndurg, and on the smaller 

the ruined fort of Padmagad, now, at low tide, Connected with the 


a half miles, along the whole west side of^tW 2" ® distance of one and 

is gained over uroleotLI so teaching the vaUey, the ascent 

of the range, the hath^wSids leading over the south eontinuation 

hamlets. w&nce a^steeu^Sw7 L®r? °Si and. reaches two 

beginnmk o “ the on Z I *°P- 1* miles from the 

M&iipat|ad7l83l. ^ of the fort. Report bn 


4 rp, - — - vxna, XODZ, 

east of the town. S^eat salt marshes, maha lavan, io the 
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mainland bj a neck of sand. On wliat once was tlie inner island 
and is now part of tlie mainland, lies, almost hid in palms, the old 
town of Malvan.^ The coast is very rocky and foul. ^ Abreast the 
fort a large ship should not anchor in less than eight fathoms. 
With a south wind the landing is best in the little bay^ to the north 
of Mai van point, and with a north-west wind in the Mavan harbour. 
On^a sunken rock now marked with a buoy, a quarter of a mile from 
the north end of Sindhudurg island, the small steamer Johnston 
Castle was totally wrecked in 1865.^ ^ The course is marked by 
buoys, and by night is shown by a red light fixed to a boat in the 
harbour and a green light on shore, which must he kept in one line 
by ships entering or leaving the port. 

* Of the total 1872 population of 13,955 souls, 13,285 were Hindus, 
442 native Christians, and 228 Muhammadans. Of the Hindus there 
were 1125 Brahmans and Shenvis,.371 Vanis, 2056 Marathas, 1092 
Gavdas, 231 Kuinhhars, 253 Sonars, 166 Sutars, 2471 Gab its, 4331 
Bhandaris, 354 3'elis, 45 Blu-tvins or temple devotees, and 79f) 

‘ Others^ Of the Muhammadans 183 were classed as Shaikhs, and 

45 as Pathans. 

Till the ne w road from. Bel gaum to Vengurla by the Parpoli pass 
was opened, Malvaii was a place of considerable trade. Since then 
Vengurla has become the chief outlet for the produce of Belgaum 
and the neighbouring districts. A new road has lately been 
opened between Malvan and the Phonda pass, and a branch road 
made in 1877 as a famine relief work, joins it w-ith the Parpoli pass 
at a point twelve miles east of Vengurla,^ As yet teade has shown 
no signs of recovering’. Formerly the chief imports from the Deccan 
were food grains and pulses, cotton andShahapur cloth, wnth, in snrallei 
quantities, molasses, tobacco, turmeric, chillies, oil nuts, aud 
myrabolans. To a small extent these goods, excepting cotton, are still 
received. The chief imports by sea are rice, piece goods, and fresh 
and dry dates. Formerly Malvan was a place of call foi Arab 
vessels who brought dates aud urabrellas, and in return, carried 
cotton, cocoanuts, and food grains to Bombay. The only exports by- 
land are salt, cocoanuts, and cocoanut oil.® _ By sea, molasses, salt, 
tobacco, cocoanuts, betelnuts, coir, and plaited palm leaves still go 
in small quantities to Bombay and other ports. The average 
yearly trade during the five years ending 187^-78, was valued at 
i67,695 (Es. 6,76;950) of which £29,258 2s. (Es. 2,92,581) were 
exports and £38,436 18s. (Es. 3,84,369) imports. The leading local 
merchants are Bh4tias and Shenvis, Kasars who trade in cloth, 
and native Christians who deal in Shahapur cloth and imported 
piece goods. The petty retail grocers and shopkeepers are 


> This inner island was oaUed Medha, hut the channel separating it from the 
hTLen long dried up. This isUnd stretched from a point about a quarter 
S a rihe tolhe north ff the oil Residency to the site of the custom house on the 
south, and in it stood the old fort of BAjkot. The modeim town of Mahan has 

spread far beyond the limits of the foi-mer island. 

» Durimj\heye£-?S7,^12&tMS of grain worth about £10,400 (Rs. 1,04,0001 were 
forw^rded°from^omhay to the Deccan districts by Milvan and the Phonda pass. 
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History, 


mth the beach for about a mile: anrcoutdnii™£^ 
shops, IS clean and well kept The housp« ot-o^ i P™oipal 
build, ws, mostly will, two sSies fu fetlou a*S“' “'I 

fern th/st: ‘i;:vLm3?g JTuoji 

side st„ets ue„ tKs?'laudiug|,t"”tr S, tteSrdS ““it 

was, for local use and for exnort 
made at the pans to the east of the town. The pans of S, i’ 
twenty-nine were the property of private individuds and^w ^ 

^ of about 470 tons (26 350 

The water supply derived from wells is ample and ffenerallv o-ood 

toi the sale of common European medicines. Beyond occaS 

lT?eputed°^^Iw ^,Fe^alence of bilious compkints, the town 
if J rainfall, averaging 73-52 inches 4s 

vSi any ^ other station in the district. 




plea^atf if office, is airy and open, and at all times cool and 
peasant. Ihe native town, nestled in dense groves and orchaTs 

th^TP ’ cashew tr"ee3 hot, close 2 


with disfavmir^vi^^^^^^^i ^ P^’oject has always been received 
fiuo ,“®^^^oui by the people and has not been pressed. The town 

for i?ls fclii'oo vernacular schools two for boys and one 

foi^b?b^L"^fnki®1 fort of Sindhudurg, Mhlvan has 

long been a place of considerable trade ^ In the sixteen tb 

SaWdri hm^"''lboift th "TJr f ^ f° 

e middle of the seventeenth century, when 


and vigour. S.is belie^inoIgLat^exS'h”’ 

women ’^orao out by the look of the men and 


“ CalophyUum inophylluin. s. 

^ Tile similarity of the namp • x> * ' ^nacardium occidentale. 

S^Port was pepper (Lassen Ind^AI?’ of Meli, and the fact that the 


chief export was pepper (Lassen Ind ^AXt I 

that Ptolemy’s (150) island of MpliVin-^ * ^ seem to make it probable 

and perhaps^PlWs ( 77 r^v.^i %ipius’ mart of MelWara. 


and perhaps Pliny's (77) Zigerus anif Tenpins mart of Melizeigara, 

Milandi or Mdlvam Later on Ibn KhtJlIsb, m®olf island-town of 
days south of Sanjau in the north of^f,?wwiv°?*T“®“*““® 

ft.* i. a“ f “eXMiL ■ t-.S*' W,!" 
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Shivaji f( 3 rtiiied Sindhudurg, the creek ahoiit a mile and a half north 
of Malvan was navigable some miles up to Mitland or Milandi then 
a place of considerable traded In 1750^ under the name Molundi^ it 
is mentioned as a fortified town belonging to Bhonsle^ from whom, in 
1 746 and the two following years, it was taken by the Portuguese 
Viceroy, Pierre Michael Almeyda, who chased the pirates inland^ 
In 1765, the English stipulated that they should be allowed to have 
a factory at Malvand After its capture by the English in 1766, 
Malvan, on payment of c€S8,289 126\ (Es. 3,82,896) for loss and 
expenses, was restored to Kolhapur.^ In 1792, the English again 
aiTanged to have a factory at Malvand Since its cession by the 
Kolhapur chief (1812) Malvan has remained under the British. At 
first it had a Resident and a civil and military establishment.® In 
1819, it was the centre of a trade valued at £28,579 (Rs. 2,85,790), 
of which £23,296 (Rs, 2,32,960) were imports and £5283 
(Rs. 52,830) exports.^ In 1834 it is said to have had a population 
of 10,000 souls.® 

The chief object of interest is Shivajls fortress and coast capital, 
Sindhudurg, or the Ocean Port. On a low island about a mile 
from the shore, though less striking than Suvarndurg, it is very 
extensive,^ little less than two miles round the ramparts. The 
walls are low, ranging from twenty -nine to thirty feet. They are 
on an average twelve feet thick, and have about thirty -two towers 
from forty to 130 yards apart. The towers are generally outstanding 
semicircles with fine embrasures for cannon, with in most a flat 
seat on the parapet, and stones projecting inwards drilled with 
flag staft‘ holes. liere and there narrow staircases lead from the 
insude to the top of the walls. The entrance is at the north-east 
corner.^^ The area of the fort is forty-eight acres. Once full of 
bnildings it is now a mere shell with nothing inside but a few small 

1 Nairne’s M;S. Dorn Joao de Castro (1538) mentions ttiat at low tidegallies could 
enter the river of Malundi. Prim. Rot. da Costa da India, 22. 

- Tiefidn thaler, Res. Hist, et Geog, I. 412. 4 . -n -na 

Grant Huif 509 Graham s Kolhdpur, 49/. Grant Huff, o09. 

‘> Mr. Hale, 31st xMay 1819 in Bom. Rev. Hiaries 141 of 1819, 2299. , . „ , , ,, 

7 M r. Hale. These figures include small returns from Vengiirla, The chief detaila 
are, of imports, cocoamit kernels gram £164| piece ] 

of exports, coriander seed £502, cladded butter £o54, hemp £1749,^ and goods 

£793. Mr. Hale, 31st May 1819 in Bom. Rev. Dianes 141 of 1819, 2319. 

s Oriental Christian kSpectator, V. 114 (1834). ; , . ^ 

The figure of the fort is highly irregular with many projecting points and deep 
indentations. This arrangement has the advantage that not a 

the rampart is not commanded from some point inside. South Konkan Forts, 

the sea side so low are the walls that at one place they seem almost below 
high water level,, and inside of the fort are masses of wave-worn rock and stretches 

north and east faces werein very fair repair. AfwBgtrees_had here 
anrl fhoro made their appearance, but they were of no great size. The state of the west 
and sS “a^s waTde^lorable. In no pit of either of them was the parapet entire, 
fn most places it had bin washed.away by the beating of the monsoons so as to leave 
not aboi two feet remaining, and in many parts it was destroy^ clear away from the 
- Tevel of the ground and the whole of the terreplein or cannon platform w^ also washed 
away lea^l giat blocks of rough stone. 1 large stretch of the west and sm^er 
narts of the south wall were undermined. It was doubtful if the west wall womd 
& maAy yelrs more. In spite of repairs the buiMings of the fort were, except the 
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About 1710 Hamilton'^ describes tbe cWef as an independent Chapter XIT^ 
freebooter who kept three or four grabs to rob all whom he could Places of Interest, 
master. In October 1715 his boats attacked two vessels^ in one of 
which was Mr. Strutt, Deputy Governor of Bombay, but seven shots 
scared them away.- In 1730 the pirates of M£van seized on an 
English wreck. This caused much dispute, but at last a treaty was 
concluded with Shankar Pant the governor and commander-in- 
chief of Malvaii,^^ In 1765 an expedition, under the joint command 
of Major Gordon and Captain John Watson of the Bombay Marine, 
was sent against Sindhudurg. They speedily reduced the fort, and 
intending to keep it gave it the name of Port Augustus. But as it 
\yas unprofitable and very hard to dismantle, the fort was given back 
to the Kolhapur chief, on his promising not to molest trade, to 
fdve security for his future good conduct, to pay the Bombay 
Government a sum of £38,289 (R§. 3,82,890), and to let the English 
establish a factory at Malvau.*^' In the beginning of the present 
century, the Mai van pirates were as troublesome as ever. Towards 
the close of 1812, Colonel Lionel Smith, with a slight military force 
and a squadron of small craft helped by the fifteen-gun cruiser 
Prince of Wales, went to Malvan and completely rooted out the 
nest of pirates." 

Pandavgad, the other island fort, with an area of one acre, lies 
about halfa mile from the mainland and within a mile of M£van. 

This island, where Sliivaji used to build ships, half reef half ^sand- 
])aTik with ruins and cocoanut palms, is the prettiest part of Malvan. 

In 1862 the walls were very ruinous, there was no garrison, and the 
supply of water was defective.^ 

Of the two mainland forts Rajkot and Sarjekot, Rajkot Fort 
stands within the boundaries of the town of Malvan, on rising 
<»Tound surrounded on three sides by the sea. In 1828, Rajkot 
was a mere encloBure of dry stone, open towards the bay and 
flanked at tliree corners by towers of cement masonry, then entirely 
ruinous. Inside it were several buildings m tolerable repair, and 
the walls appeared never to have been inteiided except as a slight 
protection to them.® In 1862 the fort was in several places much 
broken down, there was no garrison and only one 
some builclings of interest, the barracks made nn 1812 
nnunlatdar’s Sffice, the old Residency, and probably the factoiy 
established about 1792.’“ 
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7i Ar /i Duii only two with any writino* nn 

n 1 T*r°T officers of the statiof Tt! 

commanding at Mai van, who died in 181? 
ilie other is the tomb of a serjeant. 

There is a small Roman Catholic chapel on the road leadino- fn 
Achra. In the t^vn are Hindu temples dedicated to RamesW 
Narayan, Sateri, Dattatray, and Miirlidhar. ' 

5”^ of file same name in Danoli 

about twelve miles inland from Baiikot, has two forts and a 
riple stockade with an area of about eight acres.^ Of the three 
forMcations Mandangad proper, with two reservoirs, lies to the sLth 

north. In 1862 the walls were m several places much ruined ^ The 
likeness of the name suggests that Mandangad may be Mandao-e™ 
a town of the Konkan coast, as mentioned by Ptolemy (150) ‘'and 
Lt M (247). At the same time it sLms inoL^ probable 

on th? It file Banket creek 

on the site of the present villages of Bagmandla and Kolmaudla^ 

rhough they are probably much older, local tradition bribes 

Th Habshi, and JaX to 

Angria. They were taken m 1818 by Col. Kennedy with thrioss 
6 seamaii and hihg or t6ii sopoys woundod.^ 

188philT^"'ln^^ Mandangad petty division Have, since 

S "‘I"?? “dno tSdo! 

office a nnsr o-fR/xn 1 mahalkan s and chief constable’s 

mce, a post office, and a vernacular school.® 


ae“K<tol“ '“'ir™ “i Miland ot 

PtSJ/ae?n«i is: 

urtnei south on the Kanara or Malabar coast.® A place of very 


' Got. List of Civil Forts, 1862. 
4 P?T* 9^'^^ Forts, 1862 


-Gov. List of Civil Forts, ^862. 


MS. Eecords^iu Feripks, 129. See above, p. 192. 

and Jdmba was annonnoel L^Genp™! OS f of the^forts of Mandangad 

Kennedy's detaile“r^ort, he Sectl f ^ 

mcette and Capon, and the Captain Farqnharson, Lieuts. Borni- 

manner in which they assaulted the intrepid and gallant 

’gateway and carried the fort <4 Ktt of the comnaunication 

Regiment N. I. Service Record of H: M.’s XXIst 

^Muzins has by Forbes ^ Ind. Ant. H. 293. 

Hindustan XXXTH.) been identifiS and by Rennel, 1788 (Map of 

pr. Caldwell’s suggestion (Bravidian Kumta in north Kduara ; 

fetto.the moderf&Zanorr^^^^^ that Muziris is Muyir- 

^olemy puts it, nowgenerallv accenfprl much further south than 
P^rfplus, 131). Ynle^fCathay": H ItI) "dSf ^ ia, Muziris ; McCriudle’s 
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little trade, producing clii Hies and sugarcane, Masura is the head- Chapter XI7. 

quarters oi a petty division of eleven villages. It was in the Places oflnterest 
possession of the Savants of Vadi up to about 1809 when a half oflnteiest. 

share fe 1 to Kolhapur. In 1811, the Kolhapur share came into 
the hands ot the British, and in the same year the Vadi share was 
made OTer to Kolhapur. After remaining under Kolhapur till 
1845j^ this half also became British property.^ In a hamlet close 
to Masura is a temple of Shri Dev Bharadi, in honour of whom 
every December a fair is held^ attended by from 2000 to 3000 
persons. 

Mirya, north latitude 17° V 34"' and east longitude 73° 18' 6", a Mieya, 
high headland of bare laterite rock, lighter in colour than the 
surrounding land and from the north and south looking like an island, 
lies in the Eatn4giri sub-division about two and a half miles north of 
Eatnagiri Port. Its very steep sea face, covered with large laterite 
boulders, ends near the water edge in cliffs of varying height. 

Mirya peak at its highest part, on which there is an old flag-staff, 
is 475 feet above the sea. 

Between Miyet, the south-west point of the Mirya hill and the 
Eatnagiri headland, lies Mirya Bay one and a half miles long and 
one mile deep, with depths of from four to five fathoms to within a 
quarter of a mile of the beach. The shore is a narrow sandy 
strip in no part more than six hundred yards across. It is 
covered with cocoa palms and fronted by a ridge of sand hills 
rising from twenty to thirty feet above high water. It connects the 
headland of Mirya with the mainland, and behind it is an 
extensive flat of mud and sand, in many places thickly overgrown 
with mangrove bushes and covered at spring tides. Through this the 
Shirgaon creek winds to the native town of Eatnagiri, The entrance 
to this creek is on the north side of the Mirya headland where it 
joins the K41b4devi river, a large inlet, with, at the north side of its 
mouth, the village and temples of K41badevi. Large native craft 
come up the Shirgaon creek at high water, and lie off a landing place 
near the native town of Eatnagiri. Part of the new road from 
Eatn%iri to Mirya, which runs parallel to this creek, is also used as 
a wharf for native craft. In the north of Mirya Bay is a sunken 
rock called the Muddle Shoal, with, at low water, a depth of only five 
feet. On all sides shoal water stretches for one and a half cables, 
but at two* cables there is a depth of six fathoms. 

On the north side of Mirya headland is KalbMevi Bay in 
whose south-east corner there is, in five fathoms mud, sheltered 
anchorage from south-west winds. Here, during the stormy season 
of 1857, troops were safely landed in smooth water. ^ In connection 
with the Amba pass pi*oject a good cart road has lately been made 
from Eatnagiri to this landing place. 

Na'ndos Fort, in Nandos village in the Malvan sub-division is Nandos Foet. 
not more than a quai’ter of an acre in area. ^ In 1862 it was 


^ From local in formation, 
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surrounded by a ditch and was in fair repair. There wa<? n 
Blaces of Interest, garrison. Water and supplies were abundant.^ ° 


Keyra. 


Niyti Fort 


Pi-LGAB Fort, 


Nevra, in the Ratndgiri sub-division, at the mouth of thp 
JNevra creek, about ten miles north of Eatnaffiri had in 
3836 people. A little north is Ganpati Pol, where, about 150 
years ago, one Govind Pant Bundela built and dedicated a temnle 
to Ganpati. The temple and adjoining buildings stand on a site 
cut and levelled from the chff, close to the sea beach. Besides the 
principal shrine there is a large rest-house and fresh water 
reservoirs. A yearly allowance of £120 (Es. 1200) is made to the 
temple by the chief of Sangli. Pairs are held twice a year with 
an attendance of from two to three thousand persons. ' 



n .'V?® ^’”age of Kochra, sis and a half miles south 

of Malvan and eight north of V^ngurla, stands at the month of a 
small creek in rather a striking bay. Eennell (1 788) suggested that 
^ivtiwas Ptolemy’s (150) Nitra and Pliny’s (77) Nitrias, ■; where 
the pirates cruized for the Roman ships ’. But this is very doubtful 
and as far as has been traced, Nivti has never been of importance 
as a centre of trade.® The average yearly value of trade, for the 

SsoITo! ef oi, f ^l^oh 

i^po t 3 ^ 26,048} represented exports and £562 125. (Rs. 5626) 

picturesque and well wooded headland 
about l&O^feet high, is a complete ruin.^ In 1 786 it was taken by 
the Kolhapur troops and soon after restored to Savantvadi « In 
the early years of the present century (1803 and 1810), after being 
taken and retaken by these rival chiefs, it in the end remained 
TOth the Savants. In 1818, when British power was established, 
the southern villages continued to suffer from the raids of the 
bavantvadi garrisons of Mvti and Redi. Under Sir W. G. Keir a 

the Konkan, and on the 4th February 1819 
hlivti was invested and given up without resistance.^ 


^ half acres in area, stands on the 
ciest of a high hill on the north-west boundary of Khed. In 1862 

built by Shivaji and was taken in 1818 by Colonel Kennedy.® The 


J Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862^ 

ideiJi^T^wlt^the HindusUu, 31. Nitra or Nitrias is more commonly 

Ind Antlll m probably with Hon^var (Lassen’s 

May 1S19 ; Revenue Diaries Resident to Gov. 31st 

was inaccessible from the sea. cowers. It had a ditch on the land and 

s.*4. „fi„ 

Record ofH. M.’sIVtli Rifles® 29 ^ capitulated a^ was taken. Service 

« Blue Book on Mar4tS War i sns w -®^°rt3, 1862. 

H.M.'sX3ast Regiment N. MMarine^attS^^^ ^ Service Record of 
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attack was difficult and dangerous, as the assailants, a detachment 
of the Marine Battalion, had to climb a steep hill under heavy fire 
from two forts. On the north slope is a large temple grove, devrdn^ 
and at the foot in Ddpoli, lies the village of Palil, with, in 1872, 2596 
people chiefly Ohitpavan Brahmans. 

Pa'ndavgad Port. See Malvan. 

Pa'vas, up a small creek six miles south of Ratnagiri, had, in 
1872, a population of 2652 souls. In 1819 it was a small port with 
very little trade, ^ The bold headland guarding the north entrance 
of the river is Iciiown as Pavas point. 

Passes.” The chief passes are, Hatlot, Ambavli, north Tivra, 
Kumbharii, Mala, south Tivra,, Kundi, Ainba, Vishalgad Shevgad, 
and Phonda. ^ 

Pedhe, or Paraslmra'm, a Chiplun village on the north bank 
of the Vashishti opposite Chiplun and the island and fort of Govalj 
had; in 1872, a population of 15:30 souls most of them Brahmans. 
On a high hill slope commanding a line view of the river and close 
to the provincial road from Chiplun to Khed and Poladpur, the 
village is celebrated as the seat of the ancient shrine of the Konkan 
reclaimer Parashurnm, and as the traditionary birth-place of the 
powerful class of Chitpdvan Brahmans, whose head- quarters _ lie in 
the tract round Dapoli, Khed, and Chiplun.-^ Before the time of 
Parashuram, so runs the story, the sea washed the Sahyadri cliffs. 
Parashuram, who belonged to the priestly class, having subdued 
the Kshatriyds and given away all the lands above the Sahyddris, 
by shooting an arrow out to sea reclaimed the Konkan for his own 
use."* The chief temple, dedicated to Bhargavram or Parashuram, is a, 
central shrine .surrounded by two smaller buildings. At the back of 


' Collector toCov. Ifitli .luly 1819 ; Revenue Dikies 142 of 1819, 2578. 

® For further particular.s, fsoe Chapter VI. p. 11 6. 

3 Of the Chitpilvans, detaiLs are given above, p. 111. ^ . 

^ The story of Parasluinuii is that he was the son of the Brdhman sage Jamadagm. 
Parashiintiij s mother aad the wife of the great Kshatri king, SahasrArjun, were_sisteis. 
The saiie Jainadagni was poor, and his wife was forced to do all the household duties 
with her own hands. One day, fetching water, she thought of her sister s grandeur 
and her o wn povei’ty . As she was thus thinking the Tditcher becanie empty. Ihe sage 
asked her why her pitcher was empty, and when she told him how the water had 
leaked away, 'he blamed her for thinking her sister’s state better than her own. She 
said ; ‘Jf I \vautto ask my sister there is hardly food for ten men. Pf-T®’ 
replied, ‘ food for ten thousand, but I do not think it wise to caU a Rshatn *o dinner . 
She pleaded that they should be asked, and her sister and her hushed came with a 
large following. From his wish-fulfilling cow and never-empty jar the aage^satisfied 
the^king and hil his men. Learning the source of the sage s store of food king 
carried off the cowand the jar, and killed the sage, forcing him to he on a bed of 
pointed nailL Grieved with the result of her foolishness *^0 sage s mfe ™itted 
Mioide. Thus orphaned Parashurdm vowed vengeance on the Kshatris. Attacking 
them with his axe, panhti., he broke their power, slew all 

birthriaht bv mixing with the Shudras, and gave the wholeof their lands to Bi dhm^s. 

Findinl thaUeha,f loft no land for hh^elf he PX^ta%Sed afd Pa^hur/m 

the Sahyidri cliffs, to cast him up a k“gdo"i. _9 he sea refused 

determi^d to drive it back. Standing /ahyidris he shot an 

KaWa if. fbp flea, retired. But tbe sea god had sent a fnendiy bee to bore rarasnuiam s 

bowstring! Ld the arrow fell short reclaiming only a strip about forty miles broad. 
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the enclosure is a reservoir called in honour of Parashuram's «ln ^ 
the arrow spring, ban ganga. The temple with a vpnrl.r ■ ^ 
about £250 (Es" 250of fro?n cash alloJankTand 
^lee villages, is visited by many pilg'rims on thpiT 
Benares, Dwarka, and other sacred places to the shrine of Eameshvr. 
m the extreme south. Morning and evenino* at eio‘ht wh^-n -fi 
.. fafted „a a„s«d, a gaSia s„d. 

third day of the first fortnight of VaisUJch (April -May) is attendpi 

by from three to four thousand people. is attended 

1 Patnagiri seaboard, stretching north and soutb -fa,. 

twenty-nine ports and harbours. Of the whole 
number, nine Bankot, Harnai, Chiplun, Sangameshvar, SnlSf 
Eajapur, Kharepatan, Mal^n, anJ Venguita; are places of s^mi 
tiade and consequence; the rest are small, offering Lring the fS 

® classes, coast ports on sheltered bays 

^n?r,+ p' mouths, and inland ports up tidal creeks generally at the 

in former Imes, £d now 

rua-^Kss^fir' 7®iigimla are exceptions. But from the 
fi-etdol fvL ^ + “5“*^ country, and in. former times from their 

harbours attacks, trade has always centred at the inland 

vfllaoerwirt^- *f.<^^le“ients have been little more than fishing 

J^ilk£‘‘A”a^LthSd“»ir° “'• 

See Uchitgad. 


Praehitgad Port. 

village, in 1872, of 512 souls, on the brow of a 
of Ea^n^ffT ■ ^ mouth of the Muchkundi river, twelve miles south 

five yeaS en^W *1^6 

IBs 5q 7S1n,t^l, ; 1;PS. 72,674) were exports and £5978 2s. 

of Purano-ad withonfn 1°P °^. *li® liiH is the small square fort 

STr the PpTw ^ outworks, covering an area of twenty-two acres. 

within the foSis exacted from fields 

continued to A, i freed from seryice^ these men still 

feet that h5 S 7w re^-free.s In 1862, except about thirty 

Sveii giilnTaS "®P^ir. It had 

at high tide the rfrev ^11 unserviceable.* Even 

ply 4 tat' ir dT 


3 Sailing Directory, 389, 

® Lieut! r>owelt°SurTCy OfflLr^ Ut 157S. 

5 G"V List of Civil Ports? I862! ^ ^ 254-266. 

on its banks, describes it^as^b^^^in ^ because much betel grew 
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Ra'ja'pur,nortElatitude l6°37^50'^an east longitude 73° 22^ 
witli^ in 1872^ a population of 5368 souls^ tlie chief town of the 
sub-divisioUj is built on a slope rising* from the water^s edg*©^ 
at the head of a tidal creek, thirty miles south-east of Ratnagiri 
and about fifteen miles from the sea. Rajapur is not now the port 
it once was. Vessels cannot ply within three miles of the old stone 
quay.^ The bay, about three-quarters of a mile broad, passes 
inland for about a mile between steep laterite cliffs. It is broken 
into several small coves and inlets, into the largest of which, 
Tulsanda, on the south side, small vessels caught in a south-west gale 
can run. Well sheltered from north-west gales, with westerly winds 
a heavy short swell makes it, except on the north side, a not very 
safe anchorage.^^ Native vessels discharge and load at Jaytapur on 
the left bank of the river about four miles from the entrance, which 
among early European travellers i?haredwith Rajapur the honour of 
naming the river. There is only seven or eight feet of water on the 
bar at low tide, but further in abreast Jaytapur are depths of from 
fifteen to twenty-four feet. 

The oldest looking and best preserved town in the Konkan, its 
streets are steep and narrow and the markets paved and roofed. 
The old English factory, a massive stone building with an enclosure 
leading to the sea, now used as a Government office, and another 
equally large ruined European building, probably the French factory, 
give the town a special interest. It is also peculiar as the one 
Ratnagiri port to which Arab boats still trade direct.^ 

In 1872, of a total population of 5368 souls, 3205 were returned 
as Hindus, 2156 as Musalmans, six as Portuguese, and on© as 
a European. Of the Hindus 621 were Brahmans, 528 Yanis, 
440 Bhandaris, 325 Telis, 144 Mhars, 144 Shindas, 149 Kunbis, 101 
Guravs, 99 Sonars, 98 Marathas, and 556 ^Othersh Of the Musalmans 
838 were classed as Shaikhs, 38 as Pathans, 3 as Syeds^ and 
1277 as Other Musalmans h 

During the fair season active communication is kept up between 
Bombay, the Malabar coast, and the Deccan. Every year a few 
Arab vessels from Zanzibar and the African coast bring fresh 
and dry dates to exchange for molasses and other produce. The 
average yearly trade, during the five years ending 1877-78, was 
£250,827*(Rs. 25,08,270), of which £122,658 (Rs. 12,25,580) 
represented exports and £128,269 (Rs. 12,82,690) imports. From 
Bombay, piece goods, metals, and miscellaneous commodities, and 
from Malabar, cocoanuts and betelnuts are imported for local use 
and for through carriage to the Deccan. From the Deccan, to meet 
local wants and for export to Bombay, come food grains, cotton, 
molasses, turmeric, chillies, tobacco, clarified butter, oilseeds, and 
other products . Y ery little local produce is exported. The trade is 


^ Collector to Gov. 2861, 21st November 1878, 

^ It is high water at full and change of the moon at 10 hours 45 minutes. Ordinary 
mean springs rise six feet five inches,' neaps rise four feet five inches. Bom. Gov. 
Gazette, 3rd July 1870, 701. 3 Naime’s Konkan, 121. 
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almost entirely a throngK traffic. Tiie system of trade is similar 
to that at Chiplun and other old fashioned isolated Konkan towns 
Business is in the hands of local merchants, chiefly Bhatias* 
Brahmans^ and Musalm^ns. A few paid agents of Bombay firms 
come down for the fair season to buy cotton and other goods 
and arrange for freight to Bombay, Goods from the Deccan and 
Bombay are consigned to the local merchants. On arrival they are 
sold and re-sold to petty dealers^ continually changing hands until 
they are distributed amongst the consumers or re"-exported. The 
through trade is limited to the fair season (October - May) ^ and 
as at Chiplun^ during this busy time a large trading camp is 
formed^ every available space near the market and the landing 
place being filled by temporary booths and warehouses. The chief 
streets are well kept and paved;, and the permanent shops are 
substantially built. During the hot months, March, April, and 
May, the streets are shaded from the sun by a continuous canopy of 
plaited cocoanut leaves, stretching from house to house and making 
a temporary arcade. Transactions in exchange bills and sales of 
gold and silver are said to be larger here than at any town in the 
district. 


There is direct communication with Kolhapur and the 
neighbouring Deccan districts by a provincial cart road through 
the Phonda pass towards Nipani, and by an easy bullock track 
over the Anaskura pass. By these two routes in 1877,' 5540 tons 
of food grains, worth £46,400 (Rs. 4,64,000), were carried 
through Eajapur from Bombay to the Deccan. During the same 
season 48,000 carts passed from Eajapur over the Phonda pass. 
The trade of the town will be greatly benefited by the proposed 
telegraph line, which will place it in communication with Bombay 
and the leading Deccan marts, as well as with Ratnagiri, Vengurla, 
and Chiplun. A cart road over the Anaskura pass, a work long 
under contemplation, will also do much to revive the ancient 
commercial importance of Eajapur. 

There are no manufactures of importance. The red powder, gioldl, 
thrown about at Roli time (February -March), is made in large 
quantities and sent to Bombay and other places,^ 

The town has a mamlatdaPs office, a subordinate judge^s court, a 
post office, a vernacular school and a native library, and is the seat 
of the chief police officer of the sub-division. ^ 

Eajapur was made a town municipality from the 1st April 18 76. 
The revenue, chiefly from octroi duties, house-tax including water, 
rate, pound fees, and licenses for the sale of poisons, amounted in 1877 
to £460 (Es. 4600), and in 1878 to £476 (Es. 4750). In 1879, in 
consequence of reductions in octroi duties it fell to £378 (Rs. 3780). 
The streets are well lighted, a small conservancy establishment is 
maintained, and a dispensary is about to be opened. 
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The town is built on the sides of steep hills at the meeting of the 
Eajapiir tidal river and a large rainy weather torrent called the 
Kodavli river spanned by a picturesqne Maratha bridge. The 
water of the Eajapur river is brackish^ and that of the Kodavli is 
nearly lost in the river bed above the town. Water can be found by 
sinking holes in the silt bed of the Kodavli. But as the town 
drains into it^ and the river bed during the fair season is used as 
a camping ground^ the winter is foul and unwholesome. During 
Marchj Aprils and May, the scarcity of good water was formerly 
much felt. Cholera;, small-pox, and other epidemics were frequent, 
and bowel diseases, due to impure water, were always present. The 
town is laid out in very narrow paved streets, rising in tiers one 
above the other on the hill side, and though the roofs are mostly 
tiled, in the hot season when water was scarce, disastrous fires have 
been frequent. ^ 

As far back as 1826, an energetic native official, observing that 
the torrent of the Kodavli river was each year dammed by the 
villagers at a point three miles above the town, hollowed a rough 
earth channel, and succeeded in bringing a little water to the top 
of the hill behind Eatn«agiri. The scheme was shelved for want 
of funds till the municipality, under the presidency of Mr. A. T. 
Crawford, C. S., adopted, and at a cost of about £3000 (Es. 30,000), 
carried to completion the works which now supply the town. Half 
of the cost was met by popular subscriptions and current municipal 
income ; the remaining £1500 (Es. 15,000) were, with the sanction of 
Government, raised by a loan in the open market. The head works 
are a masonry dam 130 feet longand 17| high. The lake thus formed, 
upwards of half a mile long and with an average breadth of 250 feet, 
contains about 60,000,000 gallons of water. The draw-off for the 
present Eajapur population being only 100,000 gallons a day, the 
balance is applied to irrigation. On the north side a sluice one and 
a half feet square supplies the water required for the irrigation of the 
fields below the site of the dam, and on the south side are the outlet 
works and pipe for scouring the bottom of the lake. The supply pipe, 
six inches in diameter, discharges into a small reservoir, thus breaking 
the head of water. Its top is about four feet under the surface of 
the lake. Below the top are two openings fitted with plugs, and as 
the surface of the lake sinks, each of these is opened in turn, the 
discharge being governed by a sluice. After passing from the lake 
through the pond, the water enters a slab-covered concrete-lined 
channel fifteen inches high and one foot wide cut in the hill side. The 
channel following the outline of the hill, with an average fall of nine 
feet a mile, and by syphons and aqueducts crossing several water- 
courses at a point where the hill slopes abruptly^ towards the 
town, flows through a filter into a service reservoir capable of 
holding three days^ water supply for the present population of the 
town. From the reservoir the water is distributed through the 
town by cast and wrought-iron pipes of various sizes from a half to 
four inches. In every convenient position stand-pipes are raised 
for the use of the public. Fire plugs have also been fixed at every 
200 feet along the various mains, and the necessary hose has been 
provided, the pressure being sufficient to throw water over the 
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Highest houses in the to’ivn without the aid of a fire eno.' 
Small branch pipes for the supply of private houses are fitted m?.' 
the application and at the expense of the occupants.^ ^ 


At the time of the first MusalmSn conquest (13121 Rsin-nin. » 
the chief town of a district.^ In 1638 it is said to bf one^ i E 
best Deccan maritime towns.^ In that year Courten’s fAssociatZ 
established a factory at Rajapur, and ten years later (1649) the 
Musa,lman governor offered the trade to the Presidencv of Lv^t 
and because of its pepper, cardamoms, and freedom from Dutl' 
interference, the offer was _ accepted.^^ In 1660 and 1670 SMv^ 
plundered the town sacking’ the English factory. In 1673 it 4 
rnentioned as then a French and formerly an English factorv.® In 
the terms of a treaty with Shivaji the factory was again established 
but ff was never profita,ble.6 In 1686, after the unsuccessful 
expedition of Aurang-zeb s son Sultan Muazzara, his brother 
Sultan Akbar, who had long been in rebellion against his father 
hired^ a ship commanded by an Englishman, and embarking 
at Raj^pur,^ sailed to Maskat, and from, Maskat went to Persia^ 


T„ frb-' xiuiii,±vi.asKaii went to Jr-ersia.' 

Angria.8 About this time 
(1710-1/20) Hamilton states that formefly both the English and 

Ji n hn.rl TQ A+’,m''i /aci 4. 4.1 i t 


-L j £ ± • — uuvxi blit; jun^nsn ana 

jrencli had factoines,, and that the country produced the finest 
batelas and muslins in India. ' Now (1720), he adds, ‘arts and 
sciences are discouraged and the port desertedk ^He noticed its fine 
artificial water cisterns and a natural hot bath within three yards 

01 a coid one. noth rAr'Vn-ncirl & I T._ IWK/-* •. . T , 



^ ‘ ll — uxx xi-ajapur was, in tiie extent of its 
trade and in the number and wealth of its people, much ahead of 
any other south Konkan port. The river was not very good, large 
bqats having at one-third of the way up to move their cargoes into 
^all_ boats. But trade was encouraged by specially easy rates. 

WnEff? Anaskura pass to all t4 chief 

towns of the Maratha states. In 1818 the total value of the imports 

exports at 

hemn £6101 10 items were, among exports, 

hemp 61,015), piece goods £5147 (Es? 51,470), 

turmeric £2/07 14s. (Rs. 27,077), molasses £1426 4s. (Rs. 14,262 , 
cotton £1210 14,9. (Rs. 12,107), salt £1086 14s. (Rs. 10,867) ; and 

£16,689 8s. (Rs. 1,66,894), diy 
cocoanuts £2928 18s. (Es. 29,289), 
fn IS'i? incense £1466 6s. (Rs." 14,663).“ 

for goods to and from the 
outhern Maratha Country. The exports were cloth. 


= S 1878.^ 


2 Jervis’ Ka^kVrTTTr^'A -December 1878. 

it seems 


* ^ W4a.«fu X UUIC5UXV O 

® Mandelslo in Harris, IL ISO 

• ?S2 >=»■ 

M^Ivan Eesident to Gov! Slst^Maj^ 1819. Nairne’s Konkan, 92. 
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clarified butter^ and pepper; tlie imports dates and otlier dried 
traits, and iron. The population, estimated at 1000 houses exclusive 
of strangers, was always numerous in the dry season. There was 
a great stir among the people, and a good deal of business in the 
hands of Gujars, Cutchis, and Musalmans, and a large number of 
Vanjaris. It had one Hindustani and three Marathi schools.^ 

The only stronghold is a small fort, gadi, on the right bank over 
the river, now used as the mamlatdar’s oflSce. On slightly rising 
ground with a filled up ditch on the south side, the fort is a strong 
masonry building surrounded by a wall with two bastions. In 1818 
it was taken possession of by the troops under Colonel Imlack.^ 
In 1862 the building was strong, but the wall, except one bastion, 
was somewhat broken. Water w^as plentiful and supplies could easily 
be obtained, Tliere were four old aud unserviceable guns.® The 
English factoi\y, now used as a Grovernment office, seems to have 
been started in 1649 and closed in 1708."^ During this time the 
factoiy suffered greatly from the disturbed state of the country. 
It was sacked by Shivaji in 1661, and as a punishment for furnishing 
the Bijapur king with war stores, the factors were imprisoned until 
a ransom was paid. The factory was closed at a loss of £3718 
(10,000 pagodas ) . In 1 668 it was re-established, but after two years 
(1670) was again plundered by Shivaji and withdrawn.^ Restored 
in 1674 it was again closed in 1681. It was for a fourth time 
opened in 1 702, but after about ten years was fi-nally withdi-awn.® 
Of the French factory, now in ruins, little is known. It was 
probably started about 1667,^ and was sacked by Shivaji in 1670.® 
Whether it was a, gain opened is not known. It was closed before 
1710.^ 

The hot spring mentioned by Hamilton at the foot of the hill 
about a mile from the town, is still, for its virtue in curing rheumatic 
and skin diseases, much frequented by natives. The water from 
the side of the hill, about 300 yards from the south bank of the river, 
flows into a ten feet square stonepaved cistern, and thence through 
a sho 3 'i 3 pipe ending in a stone cow^s head, pom’s in a full stream 
into the river. With a temperature of about 120"^ the water has no 
special taste or smell. 

‘About a mile from the hot spring is a spring whose water flows 


^ Orieutal Christian Spectator, V. 110 (1834), „ r- ^ -n 

~ Service Record of H. M.’s IVth Rifles, 28. ^ G-ov. List of Cml Forts, 1862. 

It was here that the able but unfortunate Sir John Child, afterwards (1682-1690) 
President of the Company, spent several of his first years in India. The Factor at 
R^i^pur was his uncle, and according to Captain A. Hamilton, who never lets a 
chlnce of abusing him pass, ChOd drew the notice of the Company to some irregulari- 
ties on his uncle’s part, and in reward, at the early age of twenty-four, got himself 
appointed his uncle’s successor. Hew Account, I. 245. 

« Bruce’s Annals, IL 399. _ 

c Haime’s Konkan, 120 ; Hamilton’s Hew Account, I. 24a ^ ^ 

” On 15th October 1667, the first French factory was established at Surat. Milburn’s 
Oriental Commerce, I. 381. s Bruce’s ^nals II. m 

Hamilton’s Hew Account, I. 246. Mr.Hairne (Ind. Ant. HI. 319) mentions that 
the Dutch had at one time a factory at R^jdpur. 

Trans. Bom. Geo, Soc. VIL 159 (1846), 

B 330—46' ' ' ■ ; 
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CJiapto XIV. at uncertain times^ never more than once in two years. The usual 
Places ofinterest s^s^son of its flow is in the hot months^ rarely or never during the 
^ : , * rains. It suddenly begins^ flows for two or three months, and 

it4JAPcra» without warning. It is held in great reverence and 

called a Gangal Immediately the flow begins, Hindus from long 
distances come and bathe, first in the hot spring and then in the 
cold intermittent spring. A number of small ponds have been 
built for the use of the bathers. As in similar cases the spring' is 
probably a natural syphon. In the middle of the town is a temple 
of Yithoba vdth a large rest-house used by travellers and religious 
beggars. Fairs in honour of the god are held twice a year in Ashddh 
(Jiine-July) and Kdrtik (October -November), when a considerable 
crowd of people assemble. 

The large Musalman population have a number of mosques built in 
different parts of the town. None are of any size or architectural 
beauty. The Jama or chief mosque is near the Kodavli bridge. 
No other old Musalman remains have been discovered. 


Rajkot Fokt. 


Ra'jkot Fort. 8ee Malvan. 


Bamoad Fort, 


iASALGAB 

Fort. 


^ Ra'mgad Fort, on a hill within the boundaries of Belebudruk 
village in the Malvan sub-division, is a citadel with an area of about 
eight acres. Except a towered wall leading to a reservoir, there 
are no defences. The walls about eighteen feet high, ten^hick 
and more than 700 yards in circumference, have fifteen small towers 
most of them with three embrasures. The west gateway is an 
eight feet wide and fifteen feet long passage, lined with stone steps 
between the fort wall and a tower about eighteen feet high and 
eighteen in diameter. Inside the fort are the commandant^s house 
and an interesting ruined temple about thirty-six yards square.^ 
Ixil8t)2 the walls were in a dilapidated state. There was no garrison 
and no water. There were twenty-one guns and 106 cannon balls 
fo-ro ^ useless.^ Ramgad surrendered on the 6th of April 
1818 to a detachment of the lYth Rifles under Captain Pearson.^ 


Randpa'r, a village of 500 souls, lies at the 
deep little cove of Pavas, about six miles south 


top of the snug and 
of Eatn%iri. 


Rasalgad Fort, in Khed, at the south end of the spur which 
father north is crowed by the Sumargad and Mahipatlad TSts 

by a very massive F entered from the north 

god. AW 


^Mr.R. RWorthin^n, O.S. a n t- 

* Swvice Record of H. M,’s IVth Rifles, 23. ' 
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^UOjJL U.CU. by a tower and battlements. Further Chapter XIV. 

; ground broadens, there is a temple with some puces ofiiiterest. 
mil ^...iiing. This temple, dedicated to the goddesses 

Zolaya and Vaghaya, is of some local sanctity forming every year 
tli .0 ’gatliciring place of bands of worshippers from fourteen 
neighbonriug villages. Both the spurs of the hill beyond the 
teiuplc are furtified. On the south-east spur is a roofless building 
oiico used as a storehouse. Beyond the storehouse are some pools, 
wit'll near their banks several memorial stones with very dim 
weather-worn tracery. The spar after about 300 yards ends in a 
battlement known as the Pusatfls Tower. The south-west spur is 
inueli more strongly fortified. The defences known as the upper 
fort, hulii killa, about 186 feet by 126, are surrounded by 
walLs, with, a.t eaicb corner, an embrasured battlement. Inside are 
tlie ruins of a powder magazine and of tbe commandant’s house. 

'I’be temple of Zolaya and the image of Marnti show that the 
fort wa« bnilt and for a time held by Hindus. The only trace of 
IM nsalmans is in the Upper Port, a battlement known as the saint’s 
Umar, ptr hunt j, oil vflnch there are apparently three graves. Except 
at the north <rjitcway and in the Upper Fort, the masonry defences 
are neitber ‘ liigh ‘ nor massive. In 1854 tbe fort contained 
thiri-eeu old iron guns dismounted and partly buried in the earth, 
sonu^ with a crown on one trunnion and B. R. on the other. One 
had the date 1720. Water, in hollowed reservoirs, was neither 
almndant nor ffood. On the east of the ridge below the gateway 
wus a .«nml] villao-e called the Petha. The fort was considered 
sacred ami a, yearly bur held in it. In front of the temple were 
Sttverti' 


scalfoldings for hook swinging.^ In 1862, it is described as 


niiiicd, with no garrison, scanty water, and no supplies. 


Ratna-’giri, north latitude 17° and east longitude 73 19 , ^th, in 

1872, iieoplo, the administrative head-quarters of the mstrict, 

liesl’aciiigtlie soa, 136 miles south-east of Bombay. Ratnagiri Bay, 
aliout two mil(!H broad and one mile deep, has along its north shore 
a lorn- flat rortified headland from 200 to 300 feet high, ]omed to 
the mainhiud by a narrow sandy neck. The south shore ending 
soa, wards in clifls and boulders is rocky throughout. _ About half 
wa y botweon these two headlands a small river falls mto the hay. 
On' either side of the river mouth is a low shore fringed to the 
norlh with cocoanut trees, and to the south, sandy and flat, broken 
by occasiuiial patches of palms. To the north of the river mouth 
oil a plateau about 150 feet high overlooking the sea are the 
.bulge’s court-house and the dwellings and offices of the E^ope^ 
residents. Behind this hill and between it and the fort, the town 
stretches about a mile and a half to the north-east. 


> Keport on Ras%ad, 1854. Mr. A. T. Crawford’s MS. 
I'iC pjfncl^towf J'of four originally ^stinct 

liaiiliigiviy these villages were merged in Eatiulgiri town. 
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During the north-east monsoon (October- June) the landing place 
is at the custom housOj about half a mile from a small round tower 
at the foot of the headland under the fort. In landing, a good look- 
out must be kept for rocks, as large reefs stretch west ' almost as 
high as low tide level, rising in isolated patches. During- fair 
weather westerly gales, which sometimes last for three days, a 
heavy swell rolls in and landing is difficult, and in the south-west 
monsoon (June - October) it is generally impossible. Except at high 
water,i when if the sea does not break on the bay, it is passable 
for large native craft, the river entrance is not safe. At the south 
end of the bay, about half a mile from the shore, a reef rises above 
water, falling away in a rocky bank of from two to three fathoms 
that stretches west, its outer edge five fathoms deep, bearins- south 
from the light-house. ^ 


In the village of Nfichni, about two and a half miles east of the to wn 
the rugged laterite plateau, which rises from the cliff with a gentle 
slope, is cut by a deeply scoured and picturesque ravine, through 
which a perennial stream of very pure water falls abruptly into the 
creek below. Mr. A. T. Crawford conceived the idea of conducting 
this stream into the town of Ratnagiri. The rocky bed has been 
dammed by a masonry weir, and the water is carried through a 
covered concrete channel for about three miles with a fall of 
about twenty feet, to the edge of the plateau overhano-ing 
the town. For the first. 2000 feet of its course the channel is%wo 
feet, and for the remaining section one foot wide. At the end of 
the channel is a reservoir 100 feet square. Prom this reservoir 
ihon pipes are laid through all the chief quarters of the town 
Stand pipes with spring cocks have been set up in all the streets at 
convenient distances, and house connections will be made for all 
who require them. The supply freely meets the wants of the people, 
and the water has head enough to rise to the highest parts of the 
station and native town. The work, estimated to cost about £8600 
^s. 35,000), has been carried out almost entirely by convict labour 
The works were opened on the 5th May 1880. Formerly the water 
supply, di-awn entirely from wells, had during March, April, and 
May been scanty. ^ i 3 


Of 10,614 it^ total (1872) population, 7154 were Hindus, 2997 
Musalmans, 29 Europeans, and 74 'Others’. Of Hindu castes the 
best represented are he Bhandm-is with 1755 souls, -next the 
Brahmans with 1455, the Kunbis with 955, the Vanis with 790 
the Marathas with 615, the Telis with 446, the Sonars ivith 214, and 
the Sutars with 164 souls. Most of the Musalmans are Daldis whose 

fishing. There are besides a considerable number 
of Deccan Musalmans and a few Kbojas. 


In 1878 the exports amounted to £13,222 (Rs. 1,32,220), and the 


It IS high water at full and change of the moon at 10 hours S2 i • 
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imports to £60,567 (Rs. 6,05,670) > During tlie“ fine season 
(October - June) vessels of the British India Steam Navigation 
Company call weekly on^ Sundays, bringing the Saturday's 
mails from Bombay, and thrice a week small steamers also run to 
the chief coast ports. During the south-west monsoon, the mail 
steamers land passengers and goods at Kalbadevi bay at the back 
of Mirya hill about five miles to the north, to which at a cost of £270 
(Rs. 2700) a good road has been made. This road, passing through 
the inarket by a causeway or embankment, crosses the south end 
of ihe Shii’gaon creek. Thence turning north, it skirts the low 
swain]')j Hals between the sand hills of the Mirya bay and the creek, 
and ])assiiig through the salt works and groves of cocoa palms, 
winds over higher ground round the foot of Mirya hill to the landing 
place in Kalbadevi bay. In some places by the side of the Shirgaon 
cTcek the road is available as a wharf for loading native craft. 

Til ere a.re no inanufactures of any importance. Craftsmen trained 
at the school o:t industry work well in wood and iron, and at the 
jail fiiictory, cotton cloth of fair quality is woven and good cane 
work done. At Java, a village a few miles up the Eatnagiri creek, 
shell lime is calcined in considerable quantities both for local use 
and for export. Coarse pottery is also manufactured for local sale. 

In 1 878 Eatnagiri was constituted a town municipality. No octroi 
duties are levied; the income, which amounted in 1879 to only £55 8^. 
(Rs. 554), is chiefly derived from a house-tax. In addition to this a 
sroall consei'vancy establishment is kept up from the proceeds of a 
separate sweeper, haldlkhor, cess, levied from the owners of private 
privie>s. The streets and the steamer landing place are lighted, 
and a i.raveliers^ or staging bungalow kept up. The municipality 
lias taiceii over the water works and imposed a water rate which 
yields about £280 (Rs. 2800) a year. On this security it is raising 
a loan to repay the cost of the works to the district local funds. 

As the (*hief town of the district and the head-quarters of 
the sub-division, Eatnagiri has the offices of the Collector and 
his assistants, the Judge and his assistant, the superintendent 
of police, the executive engineer, and those of the mamlatdar, 
Mic subordinate judge, and, the chief constable.^ ^ It has 
besides a revenue survey office, a custom house, a jail, a civil 
hospital, a leper hospital, a post office, a high school, tffiee vernacular 
schools two for boys and one for girls, a school of industry, five 

schools, onimission school, andbneVedicso^^^^ There 

IB also a club for European officers, with library, reading room, 
(•‘-overed racket court, swimming bath, gardens and recreation 
grounds, a native library and reading rooms. These buildings come 
m the following order : the revenue office, hachen, on the top ot 
the hill on the main road leading to the native town, contains the 
Collector's residence, the treasury, the registry English and vernacular 
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‘ The yoarly average of trade, for the five yeare ending 1877-78, was £101,047 4s^ 
(Rs. 10,10,472) of ^Woh £ 52,915 4s. (Es. 5,29,152) were exports and £48,13- 
(Rs. 4,81,320) imports. 
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offices, and in detached buildings within the same enclosure 
the assistant collector’s and the m^mlatdar’s offices.^ Opposite the 
Collector’s residence and office are the high school, the subordinate 
judge’s court, the civil jail, the principal offices of the Ratnagiri revenue 
survey, the native library, and about a quarter of a mile to the south a 
staging bung’alow. On the same plateau overhanging the cliff are 
the Judge’s court, adaZat, including the Judge and assistant judo-e’g 
courts and the Judge’s residence. A little further inland st^d 
dotted about in an irregular group, the civil hospital, the post office the 
Ratnagiri club for European officers, the ezecutive engineer’s office 
the criminal jail, the police office and head-quarters lines, and the 
private residences of the European officers. The chief buildino-s in 
the native town below the ridge on which the houses of the European 
residents are built, are the machinery sheds and workshops of 
the school of industry, the Roman Catholic and American mission 
^apels, and the custom house. There is no Protestant church. The 
EjOiiian CatlioliG cliurclij a little to tlie south-east of the town^ is forty- 
five feet by twenty-one, with a chancel thirty feet by fifteen, and a 
facade thirty-five feet high and thirty broad. Of the chancel and 
vestry, the original portions are supposed to have been founded on 
the introduction of the Catholic religion into Groa. In 1826 a 
Mr. Antonio Cabral added the body of the church and the priest^s 
house. A freshly gilt wooden altar, brought a few years ago from the 
convent of St. Francis d^Assis in Goa, is dedicated to Our Lady of 
congregation, numbering sixty in the fair season 
and 150 in the rams, consists of public servants, shopkeepers, and 
the servants of Government officers. None of them are natives 
^ the^ district. Affiliated to the church are two chapels, one at 
Harnai dedicated to Lady Saint Anna, and the other at Dapoli 
dedicated to Our Lady of Piety. At Harnai the parishioners, 

labourers and natives of the place, number 230. At the 
Oapoh chapel, said to have been built by one Gabriel Baptista, the 
parishioners all Goanese, are only ten in number, 

^ European graveprd is on the bill side, a little above the 
Ratnagiri creek, ^near the Musalman quarter of Rajivda. Dating 

Jnimber of graves and memorial stonef 
Among them IS a handsome white marble cross raised by his friends 

f of the Bombay Civil Service, 

Judge of Ratnagiri, who died m June 1875. The Hindu burning 

t Musalmans have four burial 

held or farmed by hereditary superintendents, deshmuMis, Eatnagiri 


^ The Collector’s vernacular office, the registration j 

rooms are in one detached buildinv the firsf ^ ^ • . Collector’s record 

and the mdmlatd^r’s are all three^n annfhAv ^ ^^‘^ond assistant collectors’ offices 

accommodates people waiting to transact busiiiess^ detached building 
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formed a state possession governed by state officers. No notice of 
Ratnagiri bas been traced among tbe early European accounts of the 
coast. In 1731j on the partition between Kolhapur and Satara^ 
Ratnagiri was given to Shahu the Satara chief. ^ In 1783 it was the 
head-quarters of one of the Peshwa's districts. In June 1818 it was 
quietly surrendered to the British, and in 1822, after weighing the 
advantages of it, Jaygad, and Vij ay durg, Ratnagiri was chosen to be 
the British head-quarters.^ In 1819 it was a large village, but from 
the shallowness of the river had very little trade. 

The Ratnagiri Fort ^ is a series of fortifications on the high head- 
land which forins the west end of the north arm of the Ratnagiri 
harbour. This headland, in shape like a horse^s foot with the toe 
pointing south, the sides each about 1320 yards long and the heel 
or broad north end about 1000 yards across, has a total area of 
about 120 acres. From its north-east end, where it is joined to the 
mainland by a low isthmus about 440 yards broad, the headland rises 
from about 200 feet in the nox'th to 300 in the south. From the 
extreme south point, where there is a light-house, passing north 
along what may be called the west half of the foot, the hill, with 
very steep western cliffs, quickly falls to about 100 feet above sea 
level, and then at the north-west end of the heel, rises again as 
suddenly into an isolated fortified hill 200 feet higk, known as the 
citadel, hUa-killa, The broad north face of the headland, concave 
in shape, forms a bay with the citadel as its western, and the north 
end of the eastern face of the headland as its eastern arm. At the 
head of the bay is a large village with good water and many palm 
trees, and much dry crop and a little rice tillage. The villagers, of 
whom there are about forty households, are of many castes and 
classes, Brdhmans, Parbhus, Marathds, Bhandaris, Musalmans, 
Daldis, Sutars, Telis, Nhavis, Kulvadis or tilling Marathas, Guravs, 
and Arits the descendants of the followers and dependents of the 
old garrison. 

The defences of the headland form an outer and au inner fort. 
Starting from the isthmiis in the north-east, about the middle of the 
south-eastern side, facing Ratn%iri town, stands the main gateway 
of the outer fort, in very good order, with the usual massive iron 
boxers and spikes to ward off elephants. South from this gateway 
to the light-house point, the eastern ridge is crested by a very 
high and massive wall. Between the light-house point and the 
citadel, the west side, falling in sheer, sometimes overhanging cliffs, 
is fortified only at the extreme south and north ends. Passing 
Borth from the south or light-house end is a long stretch of 
clilf said to have been once topped by a wall, but of this no trace 
I'omains. At the extreme north-west are the isolated and very strong 
fortifications of the inner fort or citadel, hwld’-hillcxj. Along the hay 
at the north end of the headland from the citadel fortifications, 
a very strong, wide and high wall rnns along the shore with 


i Cwtit Buff, 223 ; Nairne’s Konkau, 80,^ 

I* Contributed by Mr. J. L. JohnstoB, O.S., 


2 Nairne’s Konkan, 129, 
Assistant Judge, Ratnagiri. 
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bastions at close intei*vals. Near 


tbe village 


Light Some. 


. --- at tlie bead of the 

bay a massive gateway shelters the landing place, bandar. These 
low north-shore defences are, according to local story, the work 
of the Pratinidhi Dhondu Bh^skar (1 790) . From the gateway a, Iona- 
the eastern arm of the bay, a wall runs up the noi'th end of the 
eastern or isthmus face, and there, strengthened by a speciallv 
lai’ge bastion, turns at right angles south along the ‘crest of the 
eastern ridge. 

The citadel, hdla-hilla, with an area of six and a half acres 
standing by itself on the flat isolated north-west point, forms a 
separate fortification, tenable against an enemy holding the outer 
fort without artillery. Enclosed by massive sto'ne walls, it has one 
gatevray in good order, and though the walls are broken in places 
It is, from the .sheer drop of the north and west cliffs, inaccessible 
except by this gateway. Inside are a temple of Bhavani or 
Bhagvati, with a yea,rly cash allowance of £5 4s. (lls. 62) a pond 
a very deep well dry in the hot months, and npiynpal tree strikino-ly 
large and fresh, though it rises from the laterite rock many feet above 
any possible store of fresh water. 1 At the north-east and south-west 
corners of the foot of the citadel rock, cave-like openings, stretchino- 
for some dist^ce inwards, are believed to be in communication with 
the citadel. They are supposed to have been posterns or salhmorts 
prepared for secret flight in case of the capture of the fort from the 
fortifications are said to be partly Musalmdn partly 
Maratha. According to local accounts the oldest are the shore 

fo?nf the headland, where, between the 

foot of the citadel, hala-hilla, and the north landing place, Ulla 
handar a tower was built, and the citadel hill slightly fortified. 
According to the local story these defences were begun under the 

But the evidence of the Bahmani’s 

the work of a Bijapur ofiicor (1600 - 1660). Shivaii who is said to 

steonfwSthaf^'Tr? renewed the 

S bliilrtntnS light-house point, 

WW t^o Sf commanding pofnts, one to the 

^orth on Mwi PlJ the present court-house, addlaf, the other to the 

the Sidda Biir<i‘ ' ' • i pcint, known as 

e bidda Buia], IS said to take its name from a captain of the «'uard 

and Its 117 guns were all honeycombed and useless.^ In this state 
it has since remained. ru tnis snare 

sea^'a^LlTthite'^mr 300 feet above the 
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Redi/ more properly Yashvantgad, is a very fair specimen of tlie 
forts built about the time of the break up of Musalman power 
(1660).^ According to Grant Duff it was built by Shiv^ji about the 
same time (1662) as he built the great island fort of Sindhudurg 
at Malvan. But it is probable that Shivaji only repaired a fort 
previously held by the Sdvants for the Bijd^pur kings. In 1817, 
when it was in the hands of the Savant chiefs, the fort was besieged 
by the God^nese who planted their guns on Hasta Dongar hill, and 
though too far off to do it much harm, the marks -of the battering 
still remain on the south walls of the citadel palace. Failing to take 
the fort they are said to have cut down the neighbouring palm 
groves and decamped. In 1819, in accordance with an agreement 
made some years before (1812) with Phond Savant, ^ the English 
came to Redi to take the fort from Sambhaji Savant. Their batteries 
opened on February 13th, and, in the evening of the same day 
the outworks were carried by assault, and next morning the fort 
surrendered/'^ The marks of the English cannon balls are. still 
visible on the north end of the west side of the palace. 

Built on the south side the fort commands the mouth of the 
creek. The citadel stands on a hill, which, with a large piece of the 
surrounding plain, is enclosed by an irregular outer wall. A little 
above the fort the creek is joined by an estuary, the water of which 
protects the eastern, and a short branch of it washes close along 
the foot of the southern fortification. At the south-east corner of 
the wall is some ruinous masonry apparently guax'ding a sluice, by 
w^hich probably the level of the water could be kept up at low tide. 
The land to the south-east was probably formerly under water at 
high tide and an impassable swamp at low tide, for the whole of the 
outer defences of that side of the foi't seems to be much slighter 
than elsewhei'e, the wall ceasing to be fortified and becoming more 
like a dam than a foi't wall. Along the south-west there are low- 
fortifications and a small pass ending in a gate, from which a towered 
wall stretches to the sea. Thus the whole line of circumvallation, 
about miles, intercepts a long strip of smooth sandy beach 
about a quarter of a mile in length. Of the whole space enclosed 
by the walls the eastern half is taken up by the hill and citadel, and 
the western half by a plain, now covered by a palm gi-ove and 
a small cluster of houses. The outer wall is armed with round 
towers, the strongest of them about twenty feet high and joined by 
a loophded curtain about seventeen feet high. Through the gate 
of the outer wall a paved I'oad, passing up the central citadel hill, is 
crossed by a wall that runs from the citadel to the outer fortifications. 
Through a gate in this wall is a square court, and up a 
flight of steps and through a third gate is the citadel. From their 


' Contributed by Mr. K. B. Worthington, late Bombay Civil Service, 

® Mr. Courtenay’s Memoir, 56. In 1 812 this chieftain promised that if hereafter 
any VAdi subjects were guilty of piracy, the forts of Kedi and Nivti should be given 
up to the Honourable Company. 

3 While the English ships were outside the mouth of the creeh, the Sivant’s war 
vessels lay inside. This seems to show that the creek must since hp.e silted a good 
deal, as at present no vessel of any size can enter, Mr, R. B. Worthington, C.S, 

£330-47 
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outer foundations tlie walls of the citadel stand about twenty-five 
feet bigb, and close under them circling ail except the south-east 
corner of the wall, is a dry ditch or trench twenty-four feet wide 
and about thirteen feet deep, cut in the solid rock, its side opposite 
the wall being a sheer perpendicular. Towards the north-west the 
side of the moat opposite the wail is lined with masonry. In the 
south-east corner, where there is no moat, the wall is built rather to 
protect the besieged from distant artillery than to carry guns. It 
is not easy to see over, and the ground outside is divided by walls 
leading from the citadel to the outer fortifications. The square 
court in front of the citadel entrance is on a much lower level than 
the citadel itself, the top of its walls being about seventeen feet 
lower than the top of the citadel. Its walls are ten feet thick and 
twenty feet high, and it has round towers at the corners twenty- 
five yards apart measuring from centre to centre of the towers. 
The whole court is enclosed within the moat. The walls of the 
citadel are about twelve feet thick at the top, with a semicircular 
tower at about every sixty yards, intended for great guns. The 
circumference of the citadel is about one-third of a mile. The 
plateau inside is almost perfectly level. The palace is a double 
square with oblong towers at opposite comers. Its timbers have 
been carried away, and the only interesting point about its 
architecture is the question whether it may possibly be Portuo-uese.^ 
The fort walls are in good preservation, and the buildings still 
habitable. Some years ago the fort was occasionally used as a 
sanitarium for Belgaum troops. Within the fort walls is a police 
station. 

On the Hasta Dongar hill, where, in 1817, the Goanese planted 
their cannon, is a cave hollowed in the face of the rock. It is a 
square opening rather more than six feet deep, not six feet high, 
with a little terrace about ten yards long across its front. It 
commands a view of Akh^li, a rocky island containing an image 
of the demon god Vetal. On the side of the same hill, under a bold 
overhanging black rock, is a larger cave about six and a half feet 
lugh, nine feet deep, and increasing in breadth from twelve feet at 
the entrance to seventeen inside. The local story is that the caves 
are sacred and were cut a thousand years ago when Redi was called 
P^tan or Pdtna. Of the ruins of old Redi lying west and south of the 
outer wall of the fort, very little masonry is left. But the ground 
has been considerably dug as if for building stone. The rains 
hU the angle formed by the continuation of the southern shore of 
the creek and the sea coast. Just at the point of this angle is a 
^ry singular island or promontory of solid rock, broken on from 
the inaa^and. It is a huge mass of stone so steep all round, as, 
except at one place, to be most difficult to climb. It is covered 
with shrabs and trees of which one is very large, and with its 
ample foliage surmounting the steep rock, forms a most conspicuous 

-- belonged to the 
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Sangameshvar. 


object for many miles. On tbe flat top of this rocky island is Chapter XIV. 

' a curious stono almost buried in the earth. It is about seven feet pig^^^g oTlnterest. 
long, and in shape like the image of. a man lying face downwards, _ 

the spine being represented by a projecting ridge along the middle. yashi^otgad. 

It might be the pillar of a temple, but is more like the top of a 
sarcophagus. Tradition calls it an image of Vetal, king of the 
ghosts or goblins, pisMeh. It is held in much local respect, and in 
Mr. Worthington’s opinion, who visited it in 1878, well deserves 
careful examination. 

Rock Temples. The Ratnagiri rock temples are not of much Rock TBMri.Bs. 
importance, almost all of them are early Buddhist, cut probably 
between b.c, 200 and a.d. 50. The chief caves are at Chiplun, 

Dahhol, Khed, Kol, and Sangameshvar. At Vade-Padel and at 
Sagva both near Vaghotan, are some ruined cells probably Brahmanic.* 

To what class the Hasta Dongar cave belongs has not yet been 
fixed. 

Sangameslivar, north latitude 17° 9 ’ and east longitude 73° 36', Sangameshvar. 

a town on the Shastri river, about twenty miles from the coast, with, 
in 1877, 2475 people and 693 houses, has some trade in grain, 
piece goods, and salt fish. The river, within the last thirty years 
na-vigable for the largest vessels to the very Sangameshvar quay, is 
now impassable for six miles lower down.. 

Sangameshvar’s decline is chiefly due to the silting of the creek. Trade. 

and partly, since a cart road has been made- through the Kumbhdrli 
pass, to the turning of the thi’ough Deccan and Bombay trade to 
Chiplun. The pack traffic through the Mala pass is, of imports, 
piece goods and other articles, and of exports, cotton. During the 
1877 famine, 1440 tons of gra.in were forwarded from Bombay 
through Sangameshvar to the Deccan. The opening of a cart road 
through Devrukh to the Amba pass to the south-east will greatly 
benefit Sangameshvar. But till the Mala pass has been opened 
for carts, the town will not recover its past importance. ^ The trade 
is entirely in the hands of local merchants, chiefly Vanis. On a 
much smaller scale, the system is the same as in Chiplun. Light 
booths ai’e raised during the fair season, and a trading camp is 

formed, to be broken up at the first burst of the 1-a.ins. 1 he market 

on the hill .side above the narrow river hank suffers almost every 
year from fire. Early in 1878 fifty-five houses were burnt, and a 
few weeks later (March 16th) a disastrous conflagration completely 
destroyed the mfoilatddr’s office, the treasury, the poli^ lines and 

outbuildings, the post office, and seventy-five priyate houses. Up 

to the date of the 1878 fixe, Sangameshvar was the head-quarters of 
the sub-division, and had, in addition to the ordinary revenue 
and police offices, a subordinate judge s court and a post office. 

On the destruction of the public offices the head-quarters of the sub- 
division were moved to the more central and convenient village ot 
Pevrukli.. 


|di 10 


I T -ct Tt Ac V fill Mr. Burcress considers tlie Konkan caves fch© 

seconTiii age of all tlie west India groups ; the oldest are at Juniigad m K^tlxi^w^r. 
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Chapter XIV. Sangameshvar, the meeting of the Alaknanda and Varuna is a 
Places oTinterest. sanctity and of high antiquity. According to the 

Sahyadn Khand it was originally called Ramakshetra and had 
AUMMSHVAE. temples built by Parashnram or Bhai-gavi-am. In later times 
Etstory. perhaps about the seventh century, a Chalukya king Kama" 
coming from Karavir or Kolhapur, made Sangameshvar his head- 
quarters, and founding a city, built a fortress, temples, and palaoes.i 
Of the temples one, called Karneshvar after its founder, remains. 
Sangameshvp continued for some time the head- quarters of a 
Oh£lukya chief. It is mentioned in a Chalukya grant probably of 
the eleventh or twelfth century.^ In the twelfth century it was 
for long the residence of Basav, the founder of the Lingayat sect.® 
In the sixteenth century it was the head-quarters of a Bijapiir 
governor. Barbosa (1514) speaks of it as Singuiear, a town of 
much commerce and merchandise with many ships from divers 
ports.* It was also, though this was probably at Jaygad at the river 
mouth, a great stronghold of pirates.® In ] 54() the Biiapur 
governor, scheming to make himself independent, asked for^ but 
was refused Portuguese help.® In the seventeenth century (1670) 
it is spoken of as Zanguizara four leagues from Dabhol.^ Here, in 
1689, Sambhaji the son of Shivaji was surprised during a drunken 
revel, and made a prisoner by Aurangzeb. Hamilton (1700-1720) 
...excellent harbour, but adds that' the ‘countiy was 

frequented by Rabaris and was not inhabTfed.® Th 1819, numbers 

of Vanjaris in the dry season gave Sangameshvar the look of a place 
of some importance. But it was in no way a town and had only a 
very small fixed population.® ^ 

Tmpks. Two miles up the river, in old Sangameshvar, called the hasha, 

to distinguish it from the new town, peth, are several interesting 
temples. The chief of them is the temple of Karneshvar already 
^terred to whose shrine is said to date from as far back as 
Paraahuram.1® Kama the Chdlukya (634) is said to have built or 
repaired 360 temples and granted tJbe revenues of many villages for 
their support. Every year on Mdgh Vadya 30th (February - March) 


the same as the founder of the 

DoStto tome f supposed (Jour. B. B. Roy. As. Soc. XI. 107) to 

vtraes* it TL* Uoi Vi * century a.d. At the same time, according to some 

flotu-ished about In. 100 

Sani.nfeewl?Mivl I®*). And according to the 

sto.®XI. 99 lie became kmg in 178 (S. 100). Jour. B. B. Roy. As. 

* sSeVs®B^^o;a^'-4°e Mackenzie CoUeetion, II. 4, 10. 

iron X^oulo XII 30 i*® exports of pepper and 

Sal^^hw P™*®® infesting its mouth, calls 

® Kutto P. Ilf “iby? "^1?“ V" 

J“ly ^19fRe;eIue1,W^^^ 

B^rRov ”® ™der-»’ jS’d ” 

the remains of over 
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a fair is held attended by about 1000 persons. At the meeting Chapter XIY. 
of the rivers are several sacred places, tirthas^ among them one oflutereBt. 

known as the cleanser of sins, dhuta papa. 


Sarjekot Fort* See Malvan. 

Sa'tavli, a large village in the Eajapur sub-division with, in 
1872, 1668 people, lies about twelve miles up the Muchkundi 
creek, surrounded though not shut in by high hills. Being the 
nearest point to the famous fort of V ishalgad the place has a small 
trade. It seems to be Dobetala to which Barbosa (1514) refers as 
having on its banks several small places, orchards, and betel gardens.^ 
The Musalmans, of whom there are many, say that its former great 
trade was spoilt by the silting of the creek. There are old paved 
roads and other Miisalman remains.^ Close to the river is a small 
fort with six bastions and about a fifth of an acre in area. It has 
no garrison and no water, and the supply of provisions is very 
limited. In 1862 it was ruinous, and had only one old and 
unserviceable gun.® 

Sidhgad Fort, on a bill about sixteen miles nortb-east of 
Malvan, bas an area of about two and a balf acres. It is a place 
of no importance. In 1818 (April -May), when attacked by Colonel 
Imlack it resisted j but with tbe help of a detachment of the 89tb 
Regiment, a second attack succeeded.^ 

SindhTidurg Fort. See Malvan. 

Suma'rgad Port, in Kbed, on tbe same spur of bill as 
Mabipatgad a good deal lower and about four miles to tbe south 
of it, is about three-quarters of an acre in area.® Surrounded 
by walls from fifteen to twenty-two feet high,® and with four 
corner battlements, tbe fort cannot be entered without tbe help 
of ladders. In 1802 it was in a ruined state without a garrison and 
with no guns.^ 

Suvarndurg Port. See Harnai. 

Uchitgad, or Prachitgad, one of the Sahyadri forts, stands 
on rising ground at Shringdrpur in Sangameshvar between the 
Mala and south Tivra passes. It is between three and four acres in 
area and «an be entered only by a ladder.® It has no garrison and 
no water. Provisions can be got from a village some miles off. In 
1862 it was very ruinous and had four unserviceable guns.® It was 
taken by Colonel Prother in 1818 {January).^® The fort is also called 
R^ngua.^^ 


Sarjekot Fort. 
SItavli. 


SiBHGAD Fort. 


SiKDHtrDURG Fort. 
Sumargad Fort. 


SUVAENDVRG FORT, 


UCHITGAB. 


J Stanley’s Edition, 73, 74, 

3 Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862. 


2 Naime’s Konkan, 33* 


< ir Journal, vi.“320TNairae’8 Konkan, 115. ® Gov. Inst of Civil Forte, 1862. 

« Mr. A, T. Crawford’s MS. . J^ Gov. List of Cml Forte, 1862. 

s Burgess’ Provisional Lists of Architectural and Arckseological Remains, 34, 

» Gov? List of Civil Forts, 1862. “ Nairne s Konkan, 114. 

» Clune’s Itinerary, 149. 
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Va'ghotan, in the Devgad sub-division^ is a small village and 
port on the south bank of the Vijaydurg river about fifteen miles 
from the coast. The landing stage is joined with Vijaydurg by 
a cart road, and lies on the main route to the Deccan through the 
Phonda pass. Some thirty years ago, with stones taken from the 
Kharepatan fort,^ qnays, and a large district officers^^ and a 
travellers^ bungalow were- built. The houses are kept in repair, 
but the port has no trade. The river is navigable as far as Vaghotan 
for vessels drawing seven feet of water.^ 

VelHesIlvar, a village in Chiplun on the coast about six miles 
north of the Shastri river mouth, with, in 1872, 1513 people, is known 
chiefly on account of a large yearly fair held on Maha Shivrdtra 
(March) . From ten to twelve thousand people attend,, shops and 
booths are put up, and goods to the value of about £1200 
(its. 12,000) are generally sold.. 

Vengurla, north latitude 15° 50' and ea^st longitude 73° 41', the 
head-quarters of the Vengurla sub-division, with, in 1872, 14,996 
people, lies 200 feet above the sea, about a mile east of the mouth 
of a swampy creek.^ The camp lies about a mile inland. Hilly 
and dry with tall jack, cashewnut, cocoanut, and mango trees, the 
country is very picturesque. A chain of low hills runs north-east 
to within 500 yards of the town, and outside- of the camp stretches 
about nine miles south-west as far as Redi. 

Except on the south, Vengurla bay is sheltered. When, which 
seldom happens, it blows fresh from the south, small coasting craft 
run before the wind eighteen miles north to Malvan.^ Overlooking 
the point and creek, 250 feet above sea level, is a white pyramid 
known as Vengurla Beacon. Close to this, in the fair season when 
the port is open, two fixed lights twenty feet apart are shown 250. 
feet above the sea, and visible for nine miles. From mid- June till 
the end of A.ugust, the port is closed.® 

Of the total 1872 population of 14,996 souls, 13,970 were Hindus, 
554 Christians, and 462 Muhammadans. Of the Hindus 2.015 were 
Brahmans including 1631 Shenvis, 762 Vanis, 3064 Marathas,. 
558 Gavdas or Agris, 44 Gavlis, 126 Bhatias, 1 3-8 Nhavis, 246 Sonars, 
159 Sutars, 1975 Gabits, 3916 Bhandaris, 94 Kolis, 294 Telis, 45 
Parits, 27 Devlis, 35 Bhavins, 56 Vanjaris, 27 Jains, 68 Lingayats, 
173 Mhars, and 92 Ohambhars. Of the Muhammadans, .434 were 
classed as Shaikhs and 28 as Pathans. 

Ever since the British conquest, Vengurla has been a rising 
place. It owed its importance, in the first instance, to its nearness 
to the military cantonments of Belgaum and Dharwar, with which it 
was formerly joined by a road crossing the Sahyadris at the .Ram 
pass. The people are vigorous, enterprising and energetic, and 


’ Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862. ® Hydrographic Notice No.. 17- 

3 Taylor’s Sailing Directory, 391. 

* It is high water on full and change of the moon at eleven hours. Springs rise 
eight and neaps five feet. Taylor’s Sailing Directory, 392. 

® Taylor’s Sailing Directory, 392. 
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RATNAGIRI. §75 

take nincli after tke Bombay traders in tbeir liberal and comprebensive 
views. Tbe opening of tbe splendid cart road over tbe Parpoli pass 
and tbe erection of a ligbt-bouse on tbe dangerous rocks ontside of 
tbe port^ bave given a , great impetus to Vengurla^ wbicb now among 
Konkan towns ranks next to, tbongb far below, Bombay. Even in 
tbe fair season tbe port is at times most dang*erons and in tbe 
soutb-west monsoon it is closed. In spite of tbis it monopolises the 
traffic with Belgaum and tbe neighbouring districts almost from 
Nipani to Gokak.^ All troops pass through Vengurla to and from 
the .Southern Maratba districts. Tbe average yearly value of tbe 
trade for tbe five years ending 1877-78 amounted to £727,869 
(Rs. 72,7f3,690) of wbicb £303,308 125. (Rs. 30,33,086) were exports 
and £424,060 8s, (Rs. 42,40,604) imports. Tbe chief articles that 
pass through tbe town from tbe Southern Maratba Country to 
Bombay are cotton, gallnuts, molasses, hemp, grain, pulse, clarified 
butter, groundnuts, country cloth, and in smaller quantities 
tobacco, turmeric, chillies, and spices. The local exports are 
cocoanuts, betelnuts, casbewnuts, oil of koham Garcinia purpurea, 
plaited palm leaves, coir fibre, and salt. From Bombay come piece 
goods, metals, military stores, and miscellaneous foreign articles. 
As a rule no grain travels eastward. But during tbe 1877 famine, 
within seven months no less than 52,000 tons of grain, valued 
at £429,688 (Rs. 42,96,880) were received from Bombay and 
forwarded to tbe distressed districts. Except a few local firms of 
long standing conducted by Sbenvis and Bbatias, the trade is 
carried on between Bombay and Southern Maratba merchants, 
who employ forwarding agents, daldls, in Vengurla to receive 
and push on consignments by sea or land. Advices are sent by 
telegrams, and tbe sole duty of tbe agents is to arrange for freight 
and shipment to Bombay, or for land carriage to tbe Deccan. Bulk 
is seldom broken, and tbe goods coming in at one end of the 
town, pass out at the other within a very few ^ days or hours. 
Supplies for local use are brought by petty ^ Vani and Shenvi 
dealers, and European stores are provided by Parsis. 

Vengurla is connected with Belgaum by two routes, one of seventy- 
five miles by the new provincial road over the Parpoli pass, and the 
other a few miles shorter by the old R^m pass, from its steepness 
now used only by pack bullocks. A branch road from the Parpoli 
line, at Akeri eleven miles from Vengurla, connects Vengurla with 
Malvarij and also with the main road to Ratnagiri and the northern 
parts of the district. 

There are no manufactures of any importance. The eight salt 
pans near the harbour which formerly yielded an average yearly 
outturn of 2222 tons (60,000 mans) have aU been closed. 

The town was made a municipality in 1875. The income from octroi 
duties, house tax, wheel tax, and miscellaneous items, amounted 
in 1877 to £1379 12s. (Rs. 13,796), and m 1878 rose to flf68 
(Rs. 14,680). In 1879, from a reduction in octroi duties, it tell to 


‘ Collector’s 4430, 12th December 1877. 
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£^848 6s. (Eg. 8483). In four years the municipality besif]f.= 
tborougUy lighting the town maintaining an efficient conseryancv 
establishment and making ro'ads and streets, has carried to comnle^^Z 
a scheme tor supplying the most populous part of the tow^ thh 
■aater, and has erected handsome public markets. The water wnvV 
constructed by Mr. A. T. Crawford, costing .£1600 (Es ] 6 OOm 
oi .koli 41500 (Es. 15,000) ,ere s„bMribed%y tie 
consisted in repairing and strengthening the dam of the old 


^ V V—— ouuauriuya oy me tOWimilPO-nln 

consisted in repairing and strengthening the dam of the old NdrJan 
reservoir, about three-quarters of a mile north-west of the market Ind 
_a;png a six inch iron main from the pond to the town. The pond 
IS fed by springs, and the water is passed through a filter into the 
distnbution pipe. On the sides of the principal thorouo-hfares 
standpipes and open cisterns regulated by ball cocks have beeS setS 
nt convenient intervals. The market is a two-storied c^tral buS 
with a clock tower. Ihe basement hall is divided into stalls for the 
■sale of fruit, ^^getables, and miscellaneous stores, and 
story contains the municipal offices. Round three aides of the main 
building are ranged shops for general dealers in grain and groceries 
while at t^ back and separated from the other buildings fs the fish 

th^town are conveniently placed in the bifsiest part of 

^e town, on the side of the mam road leading to the Parpoli pass 
The cost of the buildings was about £3020 (Es. 30 200) ^and^the 
gesen monthly rent realised from shops. ind sfaikl^^it 
lUs. (Ks. 12o). Eurthor extension of the buildine-s and a 
separate quadrangle with shops for cloth sellers are needed Ld 
will be carried out when funds admit. aoeaea, ana 


At the landing stage, a stone quay and steps have at considerable 
expense been cut from the hifl side. Below the headland aS 

dwrnj buiETy\:Ut'd“^^^^^^ A® SS^^r s^Sffind TtSe 

or PSropli ro.a, vloro stand & main mtkTand 

I: 

commissariat stfrisL^% factory or fort now" used for 

travellinp* fn n-nrl -p "r temporary accommodation of troops 

bSSlol ^tonttwomilMfcmnthetraTolW 

Wal re^SnranT'^JL“"Hs“lS ‘"I “ E 

tor rogtaents on ti, marSt^d Sm SfgiS' 
naS^SlJl” •<*»»>» t»' tayt Id one for girls, mid a 


TeryconTenient^^Y^*,^^ K“^ola, Vengurla is mentioned as a 
out nayen, where tie Dutci iad a trade settlement and 
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Venguela. 

History, 


victnalled tlieir sliips during their eiglit months’ blockade of Goad Chapter XIV. 

! u 1630, under the name Mingi-ela, it is mentioned as a large town places of Interest 
stretching half a league along the coast, with one of the best roads venguela. 
ill India, where all the vessels that came from Batavia, Japan, Bengal 
and Ceylon, and those hound for Surat, Ormuz, Bassora and the Red 
Sea, hoCi coming and going, anchored, because both the water and 
rice wei-c excellent. It was famous also for its best of spices 
cardamoms, which not being had in other countries, were very scarce 
and dear ; also for its great store of coarse calicuts spent in the 
country, and great quantities of coarse matting that served for 
packing goods.^ About this time Shivaji placed a garrison in the 
town and a few years later (1664), in punishment of a revolt burnt 
it to the ground.'^ In the next year (1675) it was burnt by the 
Moghals, the Dutch defending themselves.^ In 1683 Aurangzeb’s 
rebel son Akbar, meaning to leavq India for Persia, took refuge m 
the Dutch factory,® and in the next year Sultan Muazzam, to punish 
it for its .support of his brother, sacked the town with fury, the Dutch 
defending their factory from the windows till they bought off the 
attack.'* In 1006, off Vengurla, seven Dutch and five French ships 
had an indecisive fight. At this time it is described as once a place 
of trade, where the Dutch had a factory for cloth, both fine and 
coarse. In 1 696 Khem Savant of Savantvadi ’’ overran the country, 
and nndor pretence of visiting the Dutch chief, seized and plundered 
ihoir factorv. While held by Khern Savant , Vengurla is said to have 
been attacked and plundered by Angria.^ In 1750 it was the bead 
of 116 villages and yielded a yearly revenue of 4^091 
(Ks 20 916).”" In 1766 the Savantvadi chief mortgaged its revenue 
for thirtoon years to the Bombay Government to raise the sum of 
t-iO 000 (Rs. 2,00,000) wanted to free Redi, the English promising 
to establish a small factory with the British flag and a few sepoys 
to ^^tvird it.*“’ fi’his factory was, in 1772, mentioned as collecting a 
small revenue.’! A.t the end of the thirteen years (1779) the Savants 
Imd failed to carry out some of the stipulations of the treaty and the 
English refused to give up Vengurla, but it was taken andplundere 
f,y the Savant.s.’^ In 1800 Lieutenant Hayes appeared before 
Veu"nrla, landed his men, and taking the chief battery, dismantled 
it, throw the guns into the sea, and forced the pirate chief to give 
in* all British property.’® In 1812 Vengurla was finaUy ceded by 
the' Rani of SaTOntvad i,’* and has since remained in British hands. 

_ Before 1641 the Butch had a fortified factoiry'. 

^ MiudIcIbIo m 1660) says the Hollanders have a stately 

Stavonuus, III. 167. xsauutus uii • for its nlentv of wheat, nee, 

Sia .i s. “■ 

Voss'as ‘‘b™ “ 

Nethwlands Hast India Company. Ogilby, V. ZDd. 

» Orme's Bkt. Fraf’ 13^?’; Baldasus in Churchill, III. 152. 

7 Hamilton calls him SAvant is desorihed as a soldier of foi-tuno 

^ Hamilton s New Account, I*. 24$, Kh nr 8000 men and two pirate grabs, 

f.shtingfor the chief ^Im pay* with 7000 <>^ 8000 ^"^ 

» Ticllonthalcr. Res. Hist, eh 6eo|' ’• 12 ifaime’s Konkan, 104. 

n Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, I. 293. Deg. of Hindustin, H. 221. 

IS. Low’s Indian Navy, I. -04. « . <ynnS landing place and a fort 180 feet 

*!• In l.S2« it had 770 houses, 30 shops, a good lanamg piace an 

.siiuare- Clune’s Itinerary, 73. 
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The fort or factory at Vengurla stands behind the swamp. It 
a strong building shgbtly fortified^ entirely Euronean a-nrl * 
appearance_ more Portuguese than Dutch.i In 1 862 'it was in good 
order gamsoned by a detachment, and with five small guns Xp? 

Nineuniles west-north-west of Vengurla lie the Vengurla rocks or 
Burnt Islands, a gToup of rocky islets stretching about three milp<> 
from north to south and one mile from east to west. The passae-e 
between the rocks and the mainland, about 2f miles from thrshofe 
thouj^h deep, ns dangeroms from sunken rocks. Of the islands 
e highest xs about 180 feet. On the outermost of the three larger 
rocks IS a bght-house with a white fixed light 110 feet high seen 
m fifteen miles. Ihe three larger rocks are entirely metanmrphic 
and aie composed of numerous varieties of quarteo-micaceous rooks 
mostly more or less ferruginous, and in many places a good deal 
decomposed and broken up. The rocks are quite bare^ bnb the 
crewces eveiywhere and some few smooth places^ near their summits 
aie filled and covered with quantities of a coarse tangled iointed 
^ the three is pierced from side to side by a 

to fL ^ of island, oSng 

” °f I’as broken down into the carf 

aei the name of Ilbeos Quennados, or Burnt Islands describes 

vvoie or Daie lock witnoixt water or veo-etetimi Tn i ■fUr.r. 
were held by the piratical tribe of Malvals^ 

diXton of m Pendur village in the Varad petty 

the walls were in bad or8p of, ^f^o'^^t^enty-two acres. In 1862 

supplies were abun^t.^ gamson. Water and 

Of thfbest harhoiirl ®outh of Bombay. One 

may be entered in all -wpaft coast, and without any bar, it 

souVwest LnsXon shife ®f^P® f® " ®®^® 

sneiter. In the fine season vessels may anchor 


gi* ®yt®J^and®oement°7sel®in bnildins 

fort. Nairne’s MS ^ light-house were taken from th' 

' McCrindkteftf «8 -420. 

* Primetto ^teiro^da Coste da^I^dTa” 17® ® of the Ancients, II. 433. 
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an^hei-e in the harbom’, the best position being- a mud and clay 
bottom with three and a _ half fathoms at lowWr. Between 
Vijaydurg fort and the fortified cliffs to the north-east, the chal^e^ 
IS SIX cables wide, with, at low water, depths of from tweS^to 

Who^ rh^ f ^ Half cSl2 

fuithei the low water depth is not more than twelve or thirteen 

to the^loft‘^b^Sk\T'!f' ^ cables broad, lies close 

to the left bank of the western shore, and except at high water 

spring tides there is not room , for _ large vessels to swing.i The 
village, small and poorly built, with little tillage and no industry but 
fishing, IS connected with Vaghotan fifteen miles distant, and tLough 
the Phonda pass with the Deccan by a good but little used road.^^ 

The population consists mamly of Muhammadans by whom most 

■ a'i'Etion a few Brahmans 

Bhandaris and other Hindus, and a small colony of native Christians' 
some of them Abyssimans, who have built a small chapel. ’ 

A little traffic passes between Bombay and the Deccan by the 
route. The average yearly trade, during the five yeaas e^ino 
I-Lf b"- biOM'33) of which £21,565 

lbs. (Ks. 2,lo,6o8) represented exports and £29,077 10.s‘ (Rs 2 90 77 ^A 

imports. During the 1857 mutinies, troops, guns, and treasure were 
m the stoimy sea^n, forwarded by this route to the Deccan and 
Southern Maratha Districts. During the 1877 famine, the Vaghotan 
road, originally made by the villagers, was out of repair and not 
open for cart traffic. In spite of this about 1000 tons of grain passed 
from Bombay through Vijaydurg to the Deccan. In the^same 
year about .seven and a half miles of the road were re-made as a 
famine relief work, and the rest has since been finished out of 
focal funds. Coasting steamers call three times a week at Jaytanur 
at tiie moutli of tlie creek six miles off. ^ ^ 

The local carpenters make much admired bison-horn ornaments of 
ImerinSbted iiidifstry is very small and the craftsmen 


* It. is tigfi water on full and change of the moon at eleven hours, mean 

I®®t. d’aylor’s Sailing Directory 390 ^ ^ 

- By the early lSuropeans_ Vijaydurg, called Khdrepdtan’froni the town of th,l 
u.arae twenty-fa ve miles from its mouth, was thought one of the best of the 
ports. Dorn Joao de Castro (Prim, Eot. da Costa da Indiarlo) Sllf it (1538 the 
noblest and most favourite nver m west India. The only bisf river witbmlf 
rocks, or other dangerous troubles. To enter wanted no fkill,®for whether you went 
by the middle or the side you always met with a kindly welcome and a eool dentTto 
anchor. About a centum? later (1660), Tavernier (Hairis’ Voyages, II. sfo^calls E the 
fourteen or fifteen fathoms of water near the land. Ovilbv 
1670 (Atlas, V. 246) also mentions it as one of the best Konkan ports After At 

was Angria s capital. A, Hamilton (1710) mentions it as Gheria or Vizendnik, fortified 
by a strong castle washed by the sea (New Account, I. 246). In 1756 Sir W 
surveying be me the English attaci, speaks of ^ vei; brge’ toL bKt S 
fort and a hill to the south. The town seems to have been^ nothing but a lar^e 
collection of palm leaf huts. Low’s Indian Navy, I. 133. Its |reat LtS 

advantages make it probable that the mouth of Vaghotan river is one of the oldest 

coast settlements. There seems reason to suppose that it is Ptolemy’s (150) Byzantium 
a Greek corruption of Vijayanta. See Weber in lud. Ant. II, 148 Rashid 
(1310) Karoba has been thought to be Gheria. Yule in Ind. Ant ill m ^ 
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Cliapter_XIV. The village has a sea custom office, a post office, and a vernacular 
Places of Interest, school. In the fort are two buildings for the use of travellers, and 
ViJAYDUKs or ^ government shed made as a grain depot during the 1877 
•Gheeia. famine. 

Fort. _ Never a place of much trade or wealth, the whole interest of the 

village centres in its fort.^ On the neck of rocky land that forms 
the south side of the bay, Vijaydurg, one of the best and most 
Muhammadan of Konkan fortresses, though not very strikino' from 
the sea side, rises grandly about 100 feet aliove the river. The 
walls, of yei-y great strength and protected by twenty-seven 
bastions, rise, at their highest point, into a great round tower. On 
the west breached in several places by the sea, they are over 
their whole length loosened and ruined by tree.s and creepers. Their 
triple line of fortifications encloses about twenty acres,^ overrun 
with bufshes, but with some good wells and several large habitable 
buildings.^ The fort is probably old, enlarged under the Bijapnr 
kings, and about the middle of the seventeenth century, much 
strengthened by Shivaji'* to whom it owes its finest features, the 
triple line of walls, the numerous towers, and the massive interior 
buildings.® About, forty years later (1698), the p.irate chief 
Angria made it the capital of a territory stretching for about 
ISO miles along the coast and from thirty to sixty miles inland. 
For m ore than fifty years, Angria’s pirates wore a terror to all traders, 
and the English were forced to keep a special fleet to act against them, 
In April 171.7 their ships of war, carrying a considerahle body of 
troops, sailed against Glieria. An attempt to breach the wall failed, 
the storming party was driven hack with great loss, and the fleet 
forced to withdraw. Three years later a joint Portuguese and 
ituglish fleet under Mr, Walter Brown destroyed sixteen of Angiia^s 
vessels, but made no impression on the fort,^ In the same year 
(April 1720) the English ship Charlotte was attacked, and after a 
gallant defence, her powder having rundown, she was caught and 
taken into GheriaJ In 1724 a Dutch fleet from Batavia attacked 
the place, but with no better snccess.^ In 1736 Angria^s vessels 
ook me richly laden English East Indiaman Derby, the armed 
Bmp Restoration ^ of twenty guns, and several other vessels of 
ess note. In 1/38, in an action between AngnVs fleet and 
Commodore Bagwell, Angria^s fleet fled up the Rajapur creek 
and escaped with little loss.^ Besides several captures from 
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Mardtba additions. Kairne’s Koukan, 38. Tliere 
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oi tre&s very near the flagstaff, Nairno m Ind, Ant III. 320. 

“ Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862. 
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T^fr.i?p?°wf“fnA French forty-gnn ship Chapter XIV. 

Jupitei, with 400 slaves.. In 1 749, Mr,, afterwards Sir Williani tji 77 4 . i 
James was attacked by Angria’s fleet, and after a hard S Haces of Interest, 
drove them to Gheria, pursuing them and causing great loss.i 
Nest year, in spite of their defeat, they were bdd\nough to 
attack Oomuiodore Lisle m command of a fleet of several vessels, 
among them the Vigilant of sisty-four and the Ruby of fifty guns.® 

Again, in Februaiy 1754, attacking three Dutch ships of fifty, 
thirty-sis, and ei^teen guns, they burnt the, two large ones and 
took the third. Elated with this success, Angria built several 
vessels, set two large ships on the stocks, and boasted he should soon 
be master of the Indian seas. For long the Peshwa and the Bombay 
Government planned Angria’s ruin. At last, in 1755 it was settled 
that in the next fair season the Peshwa’s troops should attack him 
from land and the British, by se^. At the close of the year (1855, 

Dec. 22 ) Commodore James was sent to survey Gheria fort, then 
thought as strong as Gibraltar. He found that ships could get 
Within point-blank shot ; that on shore guns could be carried^ and 
a diversion made from the tops of two hills ; and that the foi*t was 
crowded with unprotected buildings. The place was suimrisingly 
unlike what he had heard, ^ The Bombay Government were fortunate 
in having in their harbour a Eoyal squadron under Admiral Watson 
and a strong detachment of troops under Lieutenant- Colonel 
afterwards Lord, Olive. On the 7th April 1756, the fleet of twelve 
men-of-war, six of the Royal and six of the Company's navy, with 
800 European and 600 native troops, and five bomb vessels with 
a company of artillery, and four Maratha grabs and forty gallivats, 
sailed from Bombay.^ Sending a few vessels ahead to block the 
harbour, the fleet arrived off Gheria on the eleventh. The Maratha 
land force, for some time a-field,’ was camped against Gheria. 

Terrified by the strength of the British fleet, Tulaji Angria, leaving 
the fort in bis brother’s charge) sniTendex'ed to the Maratha generaf 
Hearing that the Maratha g’eneral had extorted from Tulaii an 
order for the delivery of the fortress. Admiral Watson on the next 
morning ( 12 th) summoned the fort to surrender. Getting no answer, 
the fleet, with the afternoon sea breeze, forming two divisions, sailed 
each in line of battle ship covering a bomb ketch, and protecting the 
column of smaller vessels from the enemy’s fire. They passed the 
point into the river, and under a heavy fire, anchoring fifty yards off 
tlie north fortifications, battered them from 160 pieces o'f cannon. 

Augria’s ships were drawn up under the fort, all fastened together, 

^ Low’s Indian Navy, I. 127. ® Milbiirn’s Oriental Commerce, I. 296. 

^ lassxxx’e you, »Sir, it is not to be called high, nor, in my opinion, stiong. It is 
indeed a large mass of buildings, and I believe the walls may be thick. But that part 
of the works which fell under my observxition and which was three-quarters of 
their circumference is quite irregular, with round towers and long cxirtains in the 
eastern manner, and which discovered only thirty-two embrasures below and fifteen 
above. Commodore James, 21st Beer, 17*55; Ives’ Voyages, 80. 

^ The details were : .Boyal sqxxadron, one 70 guns, one 66 guns, one 60 guns, one 50 
guns, one 20 guns, and one 16 guns ; Company’s squadron, one 44 guns, four 28 guns, 
and one 16 guns. Of the native troops .300 wei'e Portuguese and 300 sepoys. Low’s 
Indian Navy ,1. 134. Tlrese details differ slightly from those given by Orme, Hist. 

Frag. 4Q8-417 in Nairne’s Konkjui, 92, 
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and a shell setting one on fire, the whole were hurnt.i Another 
shell set fire to the buildings in the fort, and the tremendouti 
cannonade silenced the fort guns.® Still the commander held out 
Learning that the fort was to be handed over to the Marathas' 
Colonel Olive landed and held the ground between the Peshwa"^ 
army and the fort. Next morning the admiral again summoned the 
fort to surrender. The commandant asked for time to consult his 
brother. A respite was granted, till, in the afternoon, as no answer 
came, the bombardment was re-opened. By five o'clock the sarrison 
surrendered, and Colonel Olive, marching in, took possession® 
Tiioiiffn tiie 


ugi^ uxic masonry was destroyed the rock defences were 
so perfect, that a determined garrison need not have yielded 
to any sea attack. Fifteen hundred prisoners were taken: eia-ht 
Englishmen^ and three Dutchmen were rescued: and plunder 
amounting besides stores to £12^,000 (Rs. 12,50,000), was divided 
among the captors.® The ruin of Angria's navy was completed by 
the destruction of two sixty-gun ships on the stocks. Four of the 


of from 20 to 30 guns, and sixty gallivats. Low’s 
i-nman ^avy, I. 136. Of Angria’s ships Dr. Ives (1755) writes* ‘ Thev r.A+ 

two ® Mediterranean, only a great deal lo'wer ; they carry 

two guns in the bow and vast numbei-s of men. Their music is a plain braL tub7 
shaped like a trumpet at both ends and about ten feet long, and a drum called a 
® on a large shallow brass pan, on which they strike with 

™rti,«a., ..a ». h«i . ,bii.ika 

2 According to another account the same fire which burnt the shins passed to a 
jf j _ vessd tyiug the shore, and from her to several smaller craft that were 
buildmg. From the building yard it was conveyed to the arsenal storehouse suburbs 

particularly to a square tower S 
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Company's vessels and a detachment of 600 European and native 
troops were left to guard the harbour and fort.^ 

The Bombay Government were very anxious to keep Gheria^ and 
offered to give Banket in exchange. To this the Peshwa would not 
agree, and Gheria was handed over in the following October.^ The 
Peshwa made it the head-quarters of a district and the seat of his 
Admiral Anandrav Dhulap, whose descendants are still settled at 
Vijaydiirg. Under the Peshwa piracy flourished as vigorously as ever. 
In 1780 Anandrav attacked and captured an English ship carrying 
despatches to the Court of Directors, and imprisoned an officer in 
Rasalgad near Mahabaleshvar. Again in April 1782, in spite of a 
gallant resistance, he captured the Ranger a ship of the Bombay 
Marine.^ In 1800 Lieutenant Hayes was sent to harass the pirates, 
but though he punished them severely, they were soon as troublesome 
as ever. In May 1818 Colonel Imlack, attempting to take Yijaydurg, 
was met by so heavy a fire, that his ships were forced to cut their 
cables and run. But the whole of the district had now passed to 
the British, and in June of the same year the commandants, two 
brothers of the Dhulap family, surrendered. In the river was taken 
the AdmiraFs ship, 156 feet long 33 beam and 430 tons burden.^ 

Two miles from the fort, on the same side of the river, is an old 
dock, hollowed out of the rock by Angria, 855 feet long and 227 in 
the broadest part, and said to have been able to hold vessels of 600 
tons.^ Though nearly choked with mud the stone face and entrance 
may still be seen. There , was also a small building yard and a mast 
house.® On the creek two miles below the dock is (1862) a strong 
well built Martello tower called the Mitdtya Buriij. A little way 
from the fort, on the Vaghotan road, is the temple of Rameshvar, 
probably 100 years old, built by Gangadhar Banu, a brother of Nana 
Fadnis (1720-1800). An ordinary temple with a large rest-house 
lying deep in a glen, its chief interest is the approach about 250 yards 
long, cut through rock fifty feet deep. The idol, a four-armed figure 
seated on a bull, is of solid silver said to weigh a hundredweight. 
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Vijaygad. There is a second Vijaygad fort on the north bank 
of the Shastri, about two miles across the luver from Jaygad.^ A 


VlJATOAD, 


’ TuUii Angria remained till his death a prisoner first m a fort, according to one 
jcoimt, near T^ygad in KoUba, according to another in Vandaimcar SAUra (Grant 
luff, I. 66), and afterwards in ShoUpur. Low’s Indian hfavy, 1. 136. Grant Dutt, 1- 
5. His tomb and those of his six wives, one of them a sa^ are shown at 
’ijaydurg. Naime’s Konkan, 95, 2 Low’s Indian Navy, 1. 136. 

^ Grant Dufif, 457 in Naime’s Konkan, 105. ^ , 

0 Waddington’s Report in Asiatic J oumal, IX. 123. On their surrmder the Dtalap 
imily weref by the Bombay Government, given two villages near Vijaydurg. Here 
ley are still settled, and though impoverished by mortgages, hold an honourable 
iaoe among Mar4th4s, their daughters bemgflt matches for the highest families. 

(aime’s Konkan, 105. . . , 1 tv loe 

® Waddinffton s Keport m Asiatic Journal, iA. ^ 

« In 1819 the bottom of the dock, sloping gently jipwards from theentr^ce, 
lick with mud and sand. The gateway 23 feet broad below and 37 above, stood 
oen without gates. Of the walls parts on the south and east were out m the rwk ; 

rpRt was 01 masonrv in good repair. From the south-east comer ran a stone-bmlt 
ateToLrel. S3. SoSee^e, 9th June 1819 i Pnhlic Diaries 432 of 1819, 1055. 
7 See above, p, 341. 
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small fortj about a quarter of au acre in area^ it is surrounded on 
tliree sides by a ditch. In 1862 the walls were ruinous and it had 
only one entire gun. There was no garrison and no water. Supplies 
could be obtained from neighbouring villages,^ 

Yashvantgad Fort, on the north entrance of the Rajapur 
creekj with the sea on the south and a ditch to the north and west 
has an area of about seven acres. In 1862^ the walls and orates 
with their seventeen bastions needed repair. There was no garrison 
and only twenty-eight old unserviceable guns.^ The supply of 
water and provisions was abundant. 


‘ Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862, 2 Oov. List of Civil Forts, 1862, 






8AVANTVADI 


CHAPTER L 

DESCRIPTION. 

M'hk .state of. Sa'vantva'dij lying between 15' 30'' and 
.]5? 3tr 33^ nertli l|ii|iyla and 74^ 20' 51" and 73° 36' 11" east 
’ longitude j h«iH a teial^rea of about ^00 square miles^ a population^ in 
l872*Tif souls or 212'02 to the square mile, and in 1879-80, 

a iotai’^i:«*A;onut», of £28,31 1 (Rs. 2,83,110). 

Boualied on tins north by the Malvan sub-division of Ratn%iri, it 
is sc‘.|>anitod by the Hue ol the Sahyadri hills, on the north-east from 
‘"the laiidH of Kfdhapur, and on the east and south-east from the 
Jhdgaum and Bidi Huh-diviHions of the British district of Belgaum. 
To the south lie the Dieholi and Pedna sub-divisions of the 
Forttjgin^se tcuTiioiy of (kni, and on the west and north-west the 
Katnagiri Hub-<li of Veugurlaand M41van. 

For a«linituHtrativt.^ purposes the lands of the state are distributed 
among the throts Hub-divunioiis, or of V4di, Kud41, and Banda, 
each, inctludi ng senau’al petty divisions, tarafs. The sub-divisions 
havcMUi an average an area of about 300 square miles, containing 
the laiuin of Httveiiiy-five villagos with a population of over 63,000 
semis, 'fhe following summary gives their chief available statistics : 

Sdmtt&wkii Stib-divimm, 
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Savanttidi, about «fty miles long and from ten to thirty broad, 
is a compsMit territory unbroken by the lands of other ^ates or 
districts. Cut off from the sea by a narrow sfrm of Goa _and 
Ratnagiri, it strotebes along the foot of the Sahyddris, a land of 
bills and Htroarns, broken, ruped, and picturesque. As the land 
rises rapidly from tho coast its river moutlm and backwaters are 
navigable only for a very short distance. A few miles . 

sea, the land bocomos wooded and uneven, rising 
gradually grow higher and bolder till they merp into the y 
range. The open country to the west, and ttie 
eastward among the hills, are nch well-wooded 
>lo«g Ike banks of rivers and at the foots of hills, ^oves of coc^ 
^ and botolnut palms. The lower hill slopes, though in m y p 
f i) m-4» 
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cleared for tillage, have poor soil and orow onlv 

grams. Near the Sahyadris the count?J II ? hill 

Spurs from the main Sls™detechS''S,„i 

TOth bold and varied outline, rising frfm 3W to 80nn f®! 

the plain^ form strons* natural -faQ-hn^c^ oOOO feet above 

and Mansantosh, forts famous in historv Manohar 

Mansantosh the chief peaks a^^ tofare M^?. 

Imboh pass about ten miles east of vLi *he 

about twenty-one miles north of VMi’ Kiim^cS^n 
V^laval, and in the west the i-solated hill 5 \t' \ near 

seven chief passes witliin Savantv^di )ir>i'f + agheri. There are 

and the rL fit for clrts Ind fit! lZ % ^“holi 
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dashing over wild rockv hArl« ri mountain torrents 

into the plains they flow with fi-entle sides, as they pass 

open banks, till the larwcif n-F^i oorrent between sloping and 
end in tidal navi^Tble Seks Ot^l ^ sea, 

Sarambal or Karll on the north the 

rise on either side of thA M. r"^ -i!*® -lerekhol on the south, 

Karli rvith a westerly and theTcrekh ^ the 
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the Sarambal is, from the rip-ht nineteen miles from its source, 
miles further, near the villafe of Hdteri. Three 

the right bank, after a 3outh?wA«f"^i^^'^' other branch, also from 
the main stream For the" a ^hout ten miles, -joins 

the river is tidal and naVilohllT^^'*^”# “”^®® ^elow Xnav, 

burden. It is k“4TsfLL 

the sea. In its bed I^e sevemf..! S^® “i^®® fr®“ 

territory between Kerur and ' islands, one or two in British 
Sarambal. During tWaSv one near the village of 

There are ferries Neru/ fordable. 

Kavthi. Sarambal, V^laval, Ohendvan, and 

to the soSK°Manoha^fort^ River, rises in the Sahyddris 
of SAngeli, VatvaTa, wt Bf 

Araunda. As far as Bh,nda nr- Sdtosa, Kavthani, and 

IS tidal and navigable for boats nf miles from the sea, it 

Larger craft cannot pass further (100 mamR) burden, 

fvom its mouth. The TeretliAi , -^raunda about three miles 

loined by many mountain stoeams^Ld^^°^*f“* tributaries, but is 
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rainy season it becomes a very formidable river. For tbe rest of 
the year it is in many places fordable at low tide, cMefly at Bdnda, 
Pangyar, Kanki, Bliaip, Naik, Kajra, and Jhagadklio]. In tke 
bed of the Terekhol near Kinla, about nine miles below Banda, an 
island of about 100 acres, occupied for about 200 years, contains a 
few huts and cocoanut trees. Near Araunda are four smaller islands, 
Dhonk, Karainbal, Jagad, and Nd,r^yandurg. 

Besides the Karli and Terekhol there are four leading streams, 
the Gadnadi in the north, the Talavda in the centre, and the 
Tilaii and Kalna in the south. Eising near the Grhotga pass, 
the G adnadi separates the sub-divisions of Kalsuli and Bordava 
from Malvan in Ratnagiri, and empties itself into the sea four miles 
north of Malvan. The Talavda rises at Vajrat, passes Hodavda, 

. Talavda, Tiilas, and Matond, and falls into the sea at Mochemdd in 
V ongurla. The Tilari, also called the Kitdasi, rises at the Earn pass, 
twice crosses the great Imperial military road from Belgaumto 
Vengnrlji, and enters Goa territory at Maneri. The Kalna takes its 
rise at the O.^ilkat pass close to the R4m pass, crosses the road 
at Kalna, and passes into Goa territory. There are a number of 
other small streams, which in the rainy season, owing to the 
heavy rainfall and the nearness of the Sahyddris, suddenly swell 
into considerable rivers most difficult and dangerous to cross. 
So sudden are these freshes that during the five years ending 1878, 
thirty-tliree persons have on an average lost their lives by drowning.^ 

Vacli, with no natural lakes, has thirty-eight reservoms, seven 
in the Vaxli division, nine in Banda, and 'twenty-two in Kud£l. Of 
these the hirgc^st, the Pearl Lake, MoH TaUw, at Savantvadi, with 
an area, of al)oiit thirty-one acres and a mean depth of about six 
feet, is ftal by many natural springs, and receives the drainage of 
about r>50 a,crt\s of hill land. In 1874, in consequence of the leaky 
sfjite of the regaining wall, the old dam of dry rubble masonry was 
luuupved, and in its place, at a cost of about £2000 (Es. 20,000), a 
wall about 20 1 yards long was built of cut stone masonry secured 
with hydiniilic cement, and furnished at each end with iron sluice 
ga.tt‘s worked, by raclv and pinion, controlling the outlet of the lake. 

Since this wall* has been completed, instead of being dry in April, 

a, larg(^ bfxiy of water remains thi’oughdut the year. On the 
nort}i-wn‘st side a long flight of steps leads to the water. The lake 
is uscxl for wa,shing and bathing and for watering cattle, and to the 
soutir-(^a,st iiud south-west, for irrigating rice fields. Of the other 
r{‘servoirs, all mudi smaller than the Vadi lake, the largest 
a,re those at Mangaon, B^mbarda, Jhar% and Matond in Vadi; at 
Araunda, ''Falavna, and Kinla in Banda; and atjNerur, Valavai, 
Karinbal, Pat., and CbendTan Kudtt. The Araunda lake is 
said to have been built in 1761 by Raghuram Paghe, a Gwalior 
. noble, and the pond at Talavna, by the wife of a Ra,]a of a dynasty 
older than the Bhonsles ( 1575 ). On the Aloyemher- December 
{MdrgafiJdriih) full moon, when a small fair is held, the Kinla pond is 


I TlxMlotoilH 1874, thirty; 1875, thirty^one ; 1876, twenty-one ; 

nine ; aiul 1878, forty-five. 


1877 , thirty- 
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saidj at the sound of the drum, to rise and overflow md nn 
next day to fall to its former level. This rise is nroljablv dnr^ < 
«pemally high tide in the Terekhol which flows Soset; ^ " 

The succession of geological formation.s in Savantvadi^ nnv hn 
conveniently tabulated in descending order a.s follows : ^ ^ 

Pod Pedm-y or f C. Sub-ierial formations and soils. 

Jiecent. ^ o. Alluvial deposits. 

Tertiary ... 4 . Konkan laterite. 

Lpj)e'r Secondary. 3. Deccan trap and iron -clay (laterite). 

. . Kaladgi (Kadapa) series. 

Gneissic (metainorphic) series, with granitic and 

L trappean intrusions. ^ ^ 

These formations are best described in ascending order as wifb 
the exception of the volcanic rockaof the Deccanian 

ones, ot the formations named above, the gneissic series 

S'obo ‘‘LfTSn 'TA “ “» ^ “S 

£ js;" -r, wit it/ 

Ihe albvial deposits, of small extent and little LmSndcoTt.ft 
orm 0 small flats along the lower coui-sos of the lar|er'.stream7^ ' 

1 i°tt ‘t fti” 

clad character of fhe countrv tbe kdly and forest- 

structure was specially laboriSis and dSuf """The rclnltf 

for » diBtaS tLvSiuKd’ nV“ ?» 

certainty to correlate diciH-nf mi- hadSj or with any 

reasonably be held to be parts oAhrsaL' ted!' 
differLria!terl!^2l’tb! 'din ^“siderably in 

also very variable showino- i-b* f +■? ^inclination of the beds is 
and twilted by side presfuJe^ ^Tt 

same forces the beds wrA in m' P/’ol’a'blo, too, that by the 

and their relations much conS T^ out of place, 

or 'faults,' though in metamrmf' assumption of such breaks 

very dfficult to ^trace is from^tbAill' is often 

trace, is from their frequency in other disturbed 


f formerly of 

roote, F.G.S., of the Geological Snr^£xr^?T 3 — compiled by Mr. E.^B. 
Geol^Sl Mr. Wilkmson’s MS. report 

of India.» These anrSfV^ * Becorde of the 

fil'n ® the GeoWv ohservations are also embodied in 

tbe Geological Survey of XIL Pmt Country? Xnollof 
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fiGflioiciitciiy roclcs, iGgitimatGj, a;iid liclps to Gxplajin tlio prcsGiit 
cjoiifased arrangement of the gneissic rocks. 

nie gneissic series in Savantvadi includes a greater variety of 
rocks than is usually met in the south-west Deccan or in other 
gneissic regions of similar extent. The areas occupied by the 
seveml varieties are also relatively much smaller. The prevalent 
clip of the rocks south of the TiMri river, in the extreme south of 
the state, is north-easterly. In the bed of the river and on the 
spurs south of P&gad and of the Rdm pass, south-easterly dips are 
inosi. com mem. The same dip was found most frequent in the great 
sjnirs west of Hamnantgad. South and south-east of the town of 
Savajityfidi, the rocks have mostly an east to west strike, with 
obscure or uncertain dip. Bast of Savantvadi the same strike, 
suid dip arc again commonly seen, but near the base of the SahyMri 
sc^ai’p they (dmngc, and the rocks acquire an easterly dip. North of 
Kavanivadi, tlie rocks composing the great central spur that runs 
son th- wcisii from Mnnohargad, and the rocks on the southerly spurs 
of Prasiddhgad, have also the east to west strike. In the eastern part 
of the great spur, the strike becomes north-easterly with a dip 25° to 
45° south-east. Immediately south-west of Savantvadi, the strike 
of the rocks trends from north-west and south-east to north-west 
by nort h and south-east by south, and finally north of the Kud^l 
river becomes nearly due north and south. 

T1u 3 chief varieties of the gneiss series are schistose forms, 
e8j)eciully true gneiss and mica schist. Hornhlendic schists appear 
t-o occupy l!io next place in extent of development. Granite gneiss, 
whi<-h <K^cu]>ies Hucb great areas in the Southern Maratha Country 
and Hcmih-westi Deccan, plays a comparatively unimportant part in 
Hdvantvadi. Talc schists are more, and chlorite schists are less 
fre(|U(nd-iy found in Savantvadi than in the adjoining gneissic 
<listric4» al>ovc the Sahyadris. Beds of quartzite and metamorphosed 
sandstones arc very frequently mentioned in Mr. Wilkinson^s notes as 
intercalat.ed among the more typically gneissic schists. These may, 
perhaps, represent the haematite schist and quartzite beds of the 
Southern Maratha Country, which they resemble greatly in all but 
t presence of iron in large quantities in the form of red haematite, 
hut they appear to constitute, as a rule, much less striking objects 
in the landscape. So far as can be inferred from a cursory survey 
of thexoimiry, true gneiss and its subordinate varieties are very 
generally distributed over the state. Micaceous schists are 
almost equally widespread. The distribution of hornblendic rocks 
and schists is more circumscribed. They are coinmoner in the 
southern and eastern central parts of the state than in the western 
central and north. The quartzites and altered sandstones occur most 
largely in the southera, central, and western parts. ^ Talcose rocks 
and the granitoid and syenitoid massive varieties of metamorphic 
rocks siro mot chiefly in the west and west centre. 

Of tho most interesting and important sections that show ^eissio 
rock, the Rfim pass, one of the largest and most accessible, has the 
following Hcrio.s from above downwpds. At the head^oi the pass, 
light-coloured highly felspathic gneiss dips south 20 east at an angle 
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of 50°; lower down appear quartzites^ hornblende rock and mica 
schist alternating with gneiss, followed by pink felspathic rock, coarse 
mica _ schist, Abrous hornblendic rock, another felspathic rock 
containing a little mica and probably some free quartz, and a compact 
fine-grained, bluish hornblende rock, all dipping south-east from’ 
20° to 50°. The strike of these beds is very persistent through 
the^ spui’s to^ the west of the Sahyadris, and where they fall off 
rapidly, a thick bed of hornblendic rock forms a very fine scarp 
with a slope of 35°,' coincident with the dips of the bed. This 
scai-p is specially conspicuous to the south of Pargad fort. 
The bed there _ consists of sparkling hornblende rock with 
foliated crystals of hornblende. Another good section occurs in the 
bed of the Tilari river, west of the ford "at Permeg, where much 
hornblende rock and light-coloured felspathic gneiss are exposed 
and show a dip of 50° south-wesk Both fine and coarse-grained 
hornblendic rock occur here. Hornblendic gneiss and hornblende 
schist are very common all round Banda on the road between 
the Earn pass and Vengurla. Between Asnai and Fukeri, on the 
great spur crowned by the Hanmantgad fort, are 'platy’ hornblende 
schists intei’stratified with sandstones (gritty siliceous schists ?1, the 
beds rolling with an easterly dip, apparently followed by vertical 
beds of white gneiss (resembling pegmatite), and at the top of the 
hill by a fine-grained schist. At Fukeri village white sandstones 
{^itty siliceous schists ?) and green hornblendic schist appear. At 
Chardthe, a little south-east of Savantvddi, is gneiss associated 
with micaceous and hornblendic schists, and between Oharathe and 
Santuli, about four mfies north-east, are schists, quartzites, and 
izemtoid gneiss. Gneiss and mica schists make up the mass of the 
hills south-west and north of Savantvadi. At Devsu, at the foot 
of the new Amboli pass, are mica schists in vertical beds striking 
east to west. A little higher up the pass are very crystalline 
hornblendic schists dipping south 30° east at an angle of 50° and 
on these rest _ white fissile altered sandstones (gritty siliceous 
schists p contamng yellow mica. At Kalmist, a couple of miles 
north of I)evsu,the river section shows the following rocks : Gneiss, 
dark green coarse hornblendic gneiss, hornblendic and micaceous ' 
schist with interstratified beds of a white metamorphic rock, 
somefames like sandstone but more frequently felspathic in character, 
ixramtoid gneiss and quartzite beds occur on the flanks of the high 
and conspicuous Baravda hills. The beds are vertical or inclined 
at very high angles, having been apparently broken through and 
npheaved by the outburst of syenitio rock, which forms the main 
mass of the hills. Great outcrops of altered sandstone, or quartzite, 
the extension of the quartzite beds occurring on the Baravda syenite 
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scliistis. Furtlier np tlit^ valley of tFe Kudal river are banded mica 
schist with garnets, granitic-gneiss, compact siliceous hornblendic 
rock, and dark-coloiired contorted mica schists with bands of 
qua-rtxite. The high hills south-east of Nirur, which form the 
easteim part of the principal spur branching from the Sahjildri 
scarp at Bangna fort, show fine-grained micaceous schists, coarse 
syenitic gneiss, light grey gneiss and quartzites. These beds form 
an anticlinal fold with east to west strike. At Tulsuli, about four 
miles west of the above section, fibrous actinolite schist and bands of 
quartzite form hills ini mediately west of the village. To the east of 
Konda, which stands on the north side of a trap-covered spur some 
six or seven miles north-west by north of Narur, are micaceous 
schists, qnartzu-felspa^thic schists, quartzites, and actinolite rock 
rolling north and south anticiinally at low angles, with an east to 
west strike. The last section requiring mention occurs in the 
^Lshamat river, a ]it;.tle east of Ilarknl. Here may be seen excessively 
contorted beds ot mica, scliist, hornblende schist, qnartzo-felspathic 
rock, gneiss and granitoid gneiss. The strike of the beds, which 
form an anticliinil fold, is about north 20^ west. 

Few instances are mentioned in Mr. Wilkinson’s notes of specially 
striking or importaait (ixposures of the rarer rocks individualiy. 
Granitoid gneiss was noted by him cropping out of the south side 
of Kuniberal hill in (niormous masses, the beds dipping apparently 
into the hill at low angles. 

Ta, loose rocks, though, as before pointed out, they occur far more 
frequently in Vadi than in the gneissic region above the Sahyadins, 
are by no means common. Besides at B^mbarda, talc rock was 
observed only at about six places. At the crossing of the Tildri river 
by the Edm pass road and west of Kudasi it has the form of a hard 
compact blue rock, weathering into a light-coloured soapy walk 
The same hieds pass northward to the top of the spur between 
SilsoH and Kumlieral. They are interstratifiod with dark green 
hornbleiidq schist and mica schist. Similar blue compact talc rock 
occurs at Akeri, north-west of SavantvAdi, as bard nuclei enclosed 
in a softer steatic mass formed by weathering. Both are quarried 
and used for masonry. A considerable development of talcose 
rock oecurB around and to the south of Sherli, a little west of Bdnda 
on the Fengurla and Rim |mss road. Talcose schists occur also at 
Fankda, % little south of the Ashamat, close to the north boundary of 
the state. Actinolite schist, a rock not met with in the gneiss country 
above the Sahyadxds, was noted by Mr, Wilkinson in four places* 
Of these, two, Tulsuli and Konda, have been mentioned above, 
the other two are Kudal ten miles north-west of SAvantv^di, and 
Bdmbarda three or four miles north-east by north of KudAl. 

No metallic oi^es %vere noticed in the gneissic rocks in sufficient 
quantity to be of practical value, unless decomposed hornblendic 
schist be used in some cases as an iron ore to charge the small native 
smelting furnaces. But it is, on the whole, probable that the ore used 
is entirely derived from the much later deposits of Konkan laterite* 

The Intrusive Books associated with the gneissic series are of two 
kinds, trap dykes and granitic veins and bosses; Trap dykes are 
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very few and of small size and iniporbance. Almost all occur I 
in or close to the Tilari valley nean the foot of the pass \ 

From their position with reference to the gneissic rocks^ there cau ' 
he little hesitation in classing them with the numerous and 
important dykes so frequently met in the gneiss area above the 
Sahy^dris. Mr. Wilkinson’s notes do not specify their peculiar 
lithological constitution. One dyke of basaltic* trap^ which he 
describes as occurring close to S^vantv^ldi^ deserves special notice 
as from its peculiar stimcture there is good reason for believing it 
to belong to a much later geological period, namely, that of the ^ 
Deccan trap. It will be described more fully when treating of the 
Deccan trap. The granitic or syenitic intrusions are, with one 
exception, of small size and importance. The majority occur in 
the^ form of regular granite veins, crossing dark grey micaceous 
schists in the valley of the Kudal river, at Mtindkol to the south-east, ' ^ 
and at Mnlda to the east of Kudal. At Milndkol the intrusive 
veins consist of gTey granite and eurite, cut through beds of gneiss ; 
crossing the river bed. The one important syenitic intrusion 
occurs in the Vdgheri, or Baravda hill group, five miles east of 
Yengurla. The main mass of these bold conical hills, which, towering 
high over the adjoining flat-topped laterite-capped tableland, 
are most striking and widely seen, is of porphyritic syenite and 
hornblenderock forced through beds of granitoid gneiss and quartzite, ^ 
which appear to have been upturned to a considerable extent and ; 
in part to have taken an upright position. This syenite consists of ■ 
dark green hornblende, white opaque quartz, and in general very 
little felspar. The porphyritic appearance is due to the peculiar ’ 
coarse crystalline aggregation of the quartz. Small intrusions of 
compact syenite occur among the gneiss in the Maigaon hills 
south of Savantvtfdi. ^ 

Resting on the gneissic formations is another later series of 
rocks which has undergone a considerable degree of metamorphism, 
and which has hitherto proved barren of organic remains. This 
newer metamorphio series has, on the strength of the similar 
character^ of the rocks, been correlated with the Kadapa series on the 
eastern side of the peninsula, and through that with the Gwd/lior, 

^ Bijdvar, series in Central India. The rocks representing the 
Kaladgi series inSavantvadi can only be reg’arded as the f ragunentary 
remains of former formations. Denuding* forces at work ab various 
geological periods, but chiefly before the outpouring of the Deccan 
trap flows, removed nearly the whole mass of the quartzite and shale 
beds which made up the series in this quarter. Judging from the 
thickness of the representative beds of the series further east and i 
north, in Belgaum and Ratndgiri, the mass removed must have been 
Yery certainly many hundreds, and possibly some thousands ^ 

ox teet ^9,^* . small patch of the rocks has been mapped 

by Wilkinson. This is an outlier capping the lofty gneissic 
runs south-west from the great angle made by the 
bahyadri scarp about three miles west of the Ram pass. The 
outlier occurs at the southern end of the spur, and occupies - j 
considerably less than a square mile of surface. It consists | 
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of quartzite dipping east or north-east at a low angle Other 
outliers, as near Maneri, on the left bank of the Tilari Sver a few 
miles to the south-west, are too small to be mapped ^In the 
north, between the spur south of Kusba and Bhadgaon, and in 
many other places, great quantities of rounded lumps of quartzite 
(altered sandstone) are seen under trap which evidently flowed over- 
the surfaco of a dGiuidecl niGtaimorpliic counti'y. 

The great lava flows which make up the mass of the Beecan 
Irap, rest d irectly on the gneissic and Kaladgi series of metamorphic 
rock. No later set of beds, such as the infra-trappean or Lameta 
beds ot Oentral. India, were found in the southern Konkan. The 
iincont'oi iiiity ol position between the older rocks and the trap flows 
is in most places extremely well marked. In many sections it is 
. so great as to show that vast ages passed between the close of the 
Kaladgi and the opening of the folcanic era. From the study of 
the sub-trappean rocks in Central and Eastern India it has been 
ascertained that within the space of time thus indicated, took 
place the accumulation of all the formations below the cretaceous 
series belonging to the groat mesozoic period as known in India. 
This space of time includes also a considerable section of the 
pateozoic period, the great Vindhyan series of azoic rocks being 
doubtless of palaeozoic age. The Deccan trap may be regarded as 
of^ upper cretaceous age. Whether the lowest trap flows found in 
Savantyadi represent the real base of the series, has not yet been 
determined. 'J^he probability is that a considerable thickness of 
lower flows occurs farther north in the Eatn%iri district, and 
especially imar the Mahahaleshvar mountains, where the total 
thickness of traps exposed, far exceeds that seen in the most 
northerly part of the scarp lying in Savantvadi territory* As the- 
Sahyadri scarp is followed in a southerly direction, the later flows 
will be fouiad to overlap the older ones on to the gneissic rocks.. 
Hence the beds, which form the basement of the trap series near 
the southern end of the trap area, really occupy a position near the 
top of the trap series considered as a whole. 

The area occupied by trappean rock , in the Savantvadi state 
is not great. It consists mainly of a narrow band, forming the- upper 
and most precipitous part of the great Sahyadri scarp, along which 
runs the boundary between Savantvadi and Belgaum in the south 
and Kol]34'Pnr in the north. Prom the extremely precipitous slope 
of the mountain sides, and from the dense forest that covers them 
in many parts, the sections are generally accessible only along 
the various passes which ascend the scarp. Only in the northernmost 
part of Savantvadi are the trap flows found at comparatively low 
levels. In the centre and south the top outliers cap only the 
highest hills. 

Owing to the tremendously wearing action of the heavy south- 
west rainfall, the softer trap beds have weathered away leaving 
great mural precipices of hard, compact, columnar basalt. Near 
Pirgad three distinct and conspicuous beds occur, forming together 
one great cliff-like scarp between five and six hundred feet high. 
Farther north on the Amboli pass two flows are specially prominent. 
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and form a double mural scarp of much beauty. The strikino* 
on wbicb stand the two remarkable hill forts of Manohar and 
Mansantoshj is capped by one of the gi'eat basaltic beds and 
shows very fine mural scarps to which the two forts owed^heir 
strength. Still farther norths near R4ngna another famous hill 
fort^ the scarp shows six or seven great flows in the form of 
black bands, each pair of bands separated by partings of softer 
decomposing beds. ^ Some of these are amygdaloid in character, as 
tor example, near Girgaon and N^rur, where a pink amygdaloid 
occurs, whose cavities are full of zeolites and calcspar. The northern, 
most trap flows which cap the spurs running west into the low 
country, form generally flat-topped hills. The trap flows which 
have a slight westerly dip, consist of an olive green mass, breaking 
with uneven jointy fracture and sometimes containing olivine. 
The trap decomposes into a deep "red earth. No distinct ^points of 
outlet of the great trap flows seem to have been met by Mr. Wilkinson 
nor^ does he mention any dykes of later trap crossing the flows 
such as occur in more northern parts of the great trap area, as in 
the Edjpipla Hills.^ 

Two occurrences of trap noted by Mr. Wilkinson, suggest the idea 
ot possible relationship with the Deccan traps, a point left undecided 
by his observation, but worthy of further examination. One of 
these two ^ occurrences is the large dyke of columnar basalt at 
bavantvadi. The cleavage of the rock into five-cornered columns 
IS a feature not met in the dykes of pre-Kaladgi age, which in 
large numbers cross the gneiss country above the Sahyadris. At the 
same time as this form of cleavage is very common in the Deccan 
trap basalts, it suggests the possibility that this Sivantvadi dyke 
belongs to the Decan tx^ap, though extensive denudation has made 
it impossible to trace any present connection between the two. A 
close comparison of the intimate structure of the basalt of this dyke 
with ^ basalts of the Deccan age and with the rock, whether basaltic 
or dioritic, of the non-cleaved dykes in the Til4ri valley and of 
other similar dykes above the Sahyadris, would be sure to throw 
some light on this point, which is one of considerable interest. The 
other case of interest occurs at Kasai, south of the TiUri river, 
about three miles from Maneri. Here, at a little distance south of 
he road, east of the village, are masses of blue basalt, apparently 
part of an intrusion. The lithological character of fehis rock 
points strongly to its ^ being of Deccan trap age. Its situation 
suggests the idea of its being a volcanic ^ neck^ rather than a 
patch of some denuded flow. Such a ‘^ neck^ 
would represent a mass of lava consolidated in a volcanic vent below 
the open crater by which the eruption reached the surface. 

Iron -clay (latent e) formations of subaerial origin, such as occur 
so largely on the surface of the trap flows on the summit of the 
bahyadris, are but very little developed in the Savantvadi territory. 

e enuding ag^encies at work on the scarps and spurs appear to 


^See Mr. W, T. Blanford’s Memoira of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. VI. 
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have cut away the exposed rock too rapidly for the development of 
the peculiar argillo -ferruginous decomposition of the trap rocks. 
Such argillo -ferruginous deposits as do occur on the surface of the 
older and newer metamorphics,, and to a very small extent on the 
trap flows^ must be considei-ed as produced by local and subaerial 
re-composition of the weathered materials. In the absence of 
included fossils j the age of such subaerial deposits is uncertain^ and 
for all that is known to the contrary, many may belong to 
geological periods of very recent date, and will therefore be again 
referred to when treating of the recent deposits. They must also 
be carefully distinguished from the iron-clay formation so largely 
developed in the Konkan, which there is good reason to regard as 
of sedimentary, and probably of max*ine origin, and which is 
therefore classed as a true laterite. The decomposition of traps 
into iron- clay may be well seen in some of the cuttings near the 
upper parts of the great Amboli pass road. Here the basaltic rock 
weathers gradually into a moderately hard yellow-brown or brown 
earthy mass enclosing many nuclei of the original rocks. ^ The upper 
parts of the decomposed mass from which the nuclei have disappeared, 
have undergone a process of conditional solidification from 
infiltration of surface water holding iron in solution, and are assuming 
the ordinary lateritoid appearance and reddish coloar. This change 
takes place,* as a rule, only in traps in which columnar cleavage has 
not been developed, owing, in all probability, to the retention of 
water in the horizontal joints and planes of bedding. In the 
columnar traps, as water is able to percolate freely, the weathering 
process is different. 


The south and west of Savantvadi are to a considerable extpt 
covered by numerous outliers of a once continuous sheet of laterite, 
an extension of the great formation so largely developed in the 
Konkan. Laterite gives a monotonous look to the country, 
forming a waving, and in many places flat plateau, whose surface is 
a sheet of black slag-like rock. This laterite plateau, 
black with a general height of between two and three hundred feet, 
supports no vegetation, except here and there scanty grass and 
stunted trees. It is cut through by numerous rivers, which, after 
flowing across a comparatively open country, enter the laterite by d^eep 
ravines which widen towards the sea, the rivers becoming broad tidal 
creeks. • 


This Konkan laterite, as it has been^ called, to distinguish it 
Erom the Deccan laterite or iron-clay, is In all probability a truly 
sedimentary formation, differing greatly in origin from the 
lithologically similar Deccan iron-clay, which is probably a subaerxally 
altered trap rock. Tbe evidence in favour of the sedimentary 
Win of the Konkan laterite is at present rather meagre. Mr. 
Wilkinson has offered no positive opinion on the subject, probably 
because he took the sedimentary origin for granted, and was unaware 
bhat Dr. Carter had, in his Geological Papers on Western India, 
advanced the idea that the Konkan laterite was an altered volcanic 
mok. Still it may be gathered from Mr, Wilkinson s notes, that 
parts of the formation are unquestionably sedimentary. He mentions 
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here and there ' laterite sandstones/ Haterite conglomerates’ an^ 
sbaley laterite, and this when speaking of the undisturbed 
rock, and not refernng to numerous patches ofpseudo-lateriticrS 
the product of the denudation of older laterite, which as o-raveir 
sandstones and conglomerates, occur at lower levels than the^TOi,' ] 
rock. Ihese will be referred to further on. The evideuTe in 
fevour of Dr. Carter’s hypothesis of the trappeau origin of the 
Konkan latente is simply the lithological resemblance of this mr-t 
to the iron-clay occurring on the top of the Deccan trap flows above 
^e SahyMris. But an equal resemblance exists between the 
Konkan latente and the Travankor laterite and the laterite of tb! 
Coromandel coast, both of which are of true sedimentary origin 
Another great objection to the trappean origin hypothesi is IS 
It involves a fresh outpouring of trap long after the conclusion of 
the Deccan trap period, a further outflow of which there is no other 
evidence of any sort in the Konkan. It is the general conclusion 
of the geologists who know the southern Konkan, that the Konkan 
has been formed by the removal, by denuding agencies, of the 
vast mass of trap forming the westward extension of the great flows 

™ denudation began 

aftei the Deccan trap period was at an end. When this glat 
denudation, which was doubtless the work of the sea, had been 
accomplished, a deposit of white and blue clay, containing liS 
and plant remains, was. formed. These clays are very probablv 
of the same tertiary age as the lignitiferous clays undLl?inS 
laterite in Travankor. The Konkan laterite at 
Rat^giri overlies these plant beds, and if it represents as 

Sii-d^ wrLd a 

wh ch nbnv. eruptions in the Indian peninsula, of 

which, as above reniai-ked, no other indications are to be found. ■ 

Laterite outliers are found in the south 
tar more inland than in the north. They ai 
iri'egid^ sha,pe, and scai-ped round their edges, 
probably of later tertiary age. 

anrof “ Savantvadi are of very small extent 

Sosited bvtW® importance. _ They consist of the alluvium 

heie masked by extensive rice cuitivation. 

vaS,!« Deposits demanding most notice are patches of 

various aigillo-ferruginous rocks occurring very commonly over the 
low-lymg central part of the state, and in the valley?betwZ the 

ofteTS Konkan laterite. They have 

^en > true latentio appearance, but consist more freque^ly of 

S-7onlVd£n°of conglomerates, and have been formed by 

or orfeS£ol1iIJ!,r Konkan laterite 

of suffi3 ^^+! f “ the metamorphic series. None 

Mr Wilkinson ^Pccis*! notice are mentioned by 

preset tiSr ^ deposits are in process of formation at thd 
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Tlie Soils a, re mostly liglifc- coloured^ clayey or sandy as the case 
may be ; clayey soils result from the decomposition of the felspatMc 
varieties of the metamorphic rocks ; sandy soils from the weathering 
of the cpiartzites and altered sandstones of both the older and newer 
metamorphic series. The soil is generally deeper than elsewhere 
in the Konkaii, and the country in consequence more susceptible of 
cultivation. In the north of the state is a deep red soil the result 
of the decomposition of some of the lower trap flows. 

Except for building purposes^ the various rocks met with in 
Savantvadi are of little use^ and none appear to be of exceptional 
value. In many places a little iron is smelted in small native 
furnaces, the ore used being noematitic shaleobtained from some of the 
laterite-capped hills. This shale probably belongs to the latent© 
formation. Mr. Wilkinson thinks that in some few cases the ore 
used is a decornposiiig ferrugin5us member of the gneissic series, 
possibly a hornblendic schist rich in iron. 

Except that it is somewhat damper and cooler, the climate of 
S4vantvddi is much the same as the climate of Malvan in Ratnagiri. 
The cold season begins about the middle of November, the weather 
very suddenly changing from damp warmth to dry cold. From 
February to the middle of May strong gusty winds blow from the 
north-west. The hot weather begins in March, when at times in 
the afternoon with a heavy cloudy sky, the thermometer rises 
to 94°. In April, the hottest month in the year, mists and fogs 
are sometimes followed by thundei', lightning and rain from the 
north-east. May, though it has a higher average temperature than 
April, is freshened by a strong sea breeze, with sometimes, but less 
often than in April, a thunderstorm from the north-east. The 
rainy season begins early in June and ends about the middle of 
October. The fall is very heavy, varying, during the thirty-two 
years ending* 1879, frooi 222 inches in 1874 to 93 inches in 1855, and 
averaging 143 inches.^ Though well distributed over the whole rainy 
season the fall is generally greatest in J une and July. Thermometric 


^ The available details are ; 
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readings, registered during the five years ending 1879, vary from 91° 
in May to 69° in December and January. They give for the whole 
period an average mean temperature of 78-6°. ^ 

^ iSdvmtvddi Tlurmometer Readings, 1851-1857 and 1875-1879, 


Year. 


Averages. 

January. 

May. 
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1861-1857 ... 

1875- 1879 

Min. Max. 

66 86 
69 83 

Min. Max. 

70 90 
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69 85 
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CHAPTER IT. 

PRODUCTION. 

The only minerals are stone and iron ore. At Valaval and Akeri 
stone quarries sapj)ly abundant building^ material. The Valaval 
stone is a sort of quartz or quartzite. Tbe Akeri stone, a slate coloured 
talc-schist extremely hard, compact and heavy, is unrivalled for 
building.^ Costing 4^. (Rs. 2) the cubic foot to quarry, it has 
hitherto been in little local demand. But large quantities have been 
sent to Bombay and much used in several of the public buildings. 
It can be dressed and carved as finely^ as marble. Laterite is 
quarried at many places, especially near Amboli and within a few 
miles of Vadi. Iron ore of good if not of superior quality is 
found in the Sahyadri hills near the E-am and Parpoli passes, and 
on a small scale is made into field and other tools. ^ Entei’prise 
and capital are wanting to work the beds profitably on any large 
scale. Talc of inferior quality and in small pieces is found at 
Kadaval in Kudal. It is chiefly made into small sweetmeat boxes 
or used in decorating clay and wood idols. 

As shade is thought to be hurtful to rice, except some palms 
and hhirancls, Garcinia purpurea, little field timber is grown. The 
largest trees, chiefly mangoes and jacks, are found near villages. 
Bound the temple of some local demon, veidl, almost every village 
has its sacred grove, (hvrcU, spreading over two or three aci^es, for 
generations untouched by the axe and crowded with stately trees 
woven together by festoons and wreaths of gigantic creepers. 

The following is a list of the trees found within Sdvantvd^di 
limits. The mango tree, dmhaj Mangifera indica, has valuable 
fimit and timber useful for doors, boxes, and other articles of 
furniture; mnhefi^ Glycy carpus racemosus, a small tree the juice 
of whose petioles is used as a blister; anjan, Memecylon edule, 
bearing a small lilac flower in the hot weather, has very 
tough but crooked timber; dm, Terininalia glabra., has bark used 
in tanning and to make a dark red dye, and timber, especially the 
heart wood, of high value for building purposes ; at; K, Emblica 
officinalis, yields fruit made into conserves and pickles, leaves used 
by tanners, and wood that makes good charcoal ; adulsa, Adhatoda 
rasioa, has leaves used as a febrifuge; Bauhinia raoemosa, 

worshipped by Hindus at Dasra (October), has leaves used for 


^ Hear one of 
long, 3 feet wide, 


the <Tuari'ies on the slope of a hill there is a bedstead 6 feet 3 iiwhes 
Tr*v*u, and IJ feet high with carved cornice and legs. The whole mad,e of 
one solid piece of stone was about 1840 made to order by a Goa prostitute who died 
before it was finished. ,, ^ 

3 In 1855 the outturn of iron was about 77 tons (230 khand^) worth £430. 

3 Contributed by Captain Waller, V.O,, Assistant PoUtical Bupermteadent, 

' B:330— 51" , 
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making cigarettes^ hidis ; asht, Ficus cordifolia, yields indifferent 
timber ; dtalt, Flacourtia montana^ has an edible fruit ; amid, da 
Spondias mangifera^ the hog-plum or wild mango^ has a fruit eaten 
when ripe and pickled when unripe ; hdva, Cassia fistula, yields a pulp 
used as a purgative and exported ; Uha, Semicarpus anacardiuui 
the marking nut, has edible kernels; hahul or oval, Mimusops 
elengi, has sweet scented flowers sold for wreaths ; bhendi, Thespesm 
populnea, yields excellent and close grained wood, used for wheel 
spokes and gunstocks ; bhirand or rdtdmbi, Garcinia purpurea has 
a fruit with an edible pulp, a rind that when dried is used as 'a 
flavouring acid in curries, and seeds yielding hoham oil ; bohdda 
Ficus asperrima, has leaves used as fodder for cattle; bel, iBo>le 
marmelos, yields a pulp very useful in dysentery; bach, Safix 
tetrasperma, found only on the Sahyadri hills, yields a wood which 
containing much tonic and gallic" acid, is a good substitute for loo' 
wood, and is valued as a dye wood ; bhovarbet, Bainbusa stricta, is I 
species ^ of bamboo ; blierla mdd, Caryota urens, the bastard sago 
palm, is common, but being of an inferior quality, yields neither 
sago nor toddy, the stem of the leaf yields a fibre much used in 
making fishing lines ; chinch, Tamarindus indica, has edible fruit 
and tough and good wood ; char, Buchanania latifolia, has seeds 
which are made into confectionery, and largely exported to Bombay 
and elsewhere ; chivar, Arundinaria wightiana, a small bamboo, is 
much ^ used for^ making batons ; chavad, Musa ornata, or wfid 
plantain, the pith ^fields flour and the stern an excellent fibre ; 
dhdman, Grewia tilisefolia, yields wood used for building; dhu;p, 
Canarium strictiim, yields an aromatic pale yellow g'uin burnt as 
incense ; g&la, Randia dumetorum, is a common tree with good 
timber; godaerand (?) has oil-yielding seeds ; helu, or alu, Vangueria 
edulis, its fruit is eaten and its timber occasionally used ; hela, or 
gholing, Terminalia belerica, yields a largely exported fruit, and wood 
ashes rnuch^ used in the manufacture of molasses ; lied, Nauclea 
cordifolia, yields^ the light and close gi*ained wood used in making 
the lacquered Vadi toys ; harda, Terminalia chebula, the myrobalaus 
of commerce, are largely exported ; hUedsan, Briedelia spinosa, yields 
a wood useful for building purposes ; hdld>kwda, Wrightia tinctoria, 
has leaves that yield an indigo dye, and has very close grained 
and white timber excellent for turners ; hasag, or ashoh, Jonesia 
asoca, yields a useful wood; gdmbha, Xylia dolabriformis*, yields a 
strong" red-coloured wood, excellent for rafters and making good 
charcoal; jamhhul, Eugenia jambolana, has an edible fruit and 
a much used wood that stands water well ; jamb, Eugenia vulgaris, 
yieMs wood used for building; jdphar, or jdphran (?), has an 
edibie iruit and useful 'wood ; jagam, Flacourtia cataphracta, has 
an fruit ; jdmbal, 8 jzygiixm caryophy Ileum, yields wood used 

tor buiicLing purposes^ jdsund, Antiaris innoxia, yields fair timber ; 
armal, Dillenia pentaphylla, a very common tree, yields inferior 
timber; kavtJ^, Hydnocarpus inebrians, the seed oil cures skin 
diseases and has been found useful in leprosy ; haranj, Pongamia 
g a ra, t e seed oil cures itch and mange, and the timber is good ; 
vnai, cacia procera, yields good timber; hinjal, Terminalia 
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paniciilata^ yields good timber mucli used for building; humhya, 
Careya arborea^ lia^s bark that is used for slow matcbes^ and yields 
iisefal timber; Imdarnh, Nauclea parviflora, yields wood used for 
making stacks and for building purposes; hher, Acacia catecbu^ a most 
valuable tree, yields tlie cateclm of commerce ; hajra, Strycbnos 
nuxvomica„ furiiislies the powerful poison strycbnine and yields a 
useful timber; haramh^ Olea dioica^ yields an excellent wood; 
Idiarsmgj Bignonia zylocarpa^ yields a wood-oil used as a cure for 
skin diseases ; Iduirvatj Bpicarpus orientalis^ bas leaves wMcb for 
polisbing wood are an excellent substitute for sand paper; kalmiy 
Stepbegyne parviflora., a fair building wood ; kavas (?)^ a fairly useful 
tiniber; kniivr, iSeriuiu odoriim, yields iniddling timber; kdjii, 
Anacardiuni ucuddentakg tbe cashew tree^, yields a largely exported 
oil nut and a flesliy stalk from wbicb spirit is distilled ; Mclal (?) 
yields nnd<l]ing tiniber; hhargul^Badhimevraj rami flora, the leaves 
are usirl as fodder ; luuiuk (?), the leaves are used as fodder; hushaj 
or hus/ja (?), has us(‘Fnl timl)or; hUeii (?), a useful wood; hdla 
r gonda (?), a.' usci'nl wood; haUmgmi (?), the wood is very tough and 
used for liaf tdiet Inuuilc^s ; hdak, Bambusa vidgaris, the bamboo ; 
klmfkhati (?) ; kfivihdk Bapota toimnitosa, the fruit is used as a cure 
for diarrhcca ; kinlcfid pka, Idumeria aeuniiuata; nicidan (?) has useful 
wood; mtddkarmfiJ, Dillonia spociosa, a rare and inferior wood; 
whirjrdi, (?) ; niddigd (?) ; mAxhdruhh^ Ailanthies excelsa.^ yields useful 
timbor; -nobi, Cocos niiciferaj the cocoa palm, its nuts are largely 
exported; '/nAngft, Ihiiabusa ariindinaria, the common bamboo; 
naram (?) yields useful (.imber; ndndriihh^ Urostigma retusum, a 
shady trc^c ])hintotl. on roadsides; Lagerstrmmia parvifl 

yields excellent In.^aa-twood ; vdgcliwplta^ Mesna ferrea, yields a 
bea,uiil;nl sw(,‘et si^cnited llower ; ndgallcuda, Sterculia fetida, a 
decoction of the ])a rk is used a.sa cure for coughs ; ndgin^ ovired^ (?) 
tlie wood is used for masts of c<.)untry boats; nhiv^ Nauclea cadamba/j, 
a ha,n(lsoino treci with, edible fruit, believed to be an exotic; 
'imaJhouila, Halacia, pirionoidcs, yields timber ; imlas, Butea frondosa, 
the flowers are used aaid i.nxportcd as a dye; pmigdra^ Erythriiia indica, 
its light wood is used for making sword |K%ar, Ficus 

co!‘difolia., a. uscfful tree for road sides; panioulata, 

useful for building ])urposos ; chelonoides, 

the lea,ves are used as a febrifuge, the wood is very tough; pddolm 
'‘.l.h-icasanih(‘s anguinar, a decoction of the leaves is used in puerperal 
fever; •[Arljdtak, Nyetanthes arbortristis, bears fragrant flowers; 
pivipal, thVais religiosa, worshipped by the Hindus; pdledsan^ 
Jha'edeiia. montana ; podhrh (?), the fruit is eaten as a vegetable, a 
few of tlie leaves intoxicate ahorse; posva (?), a large handsome 
tree with inferior wood ; pdmjala (?) yields fair timber; pophal, 
Arcca cjitechn, the araca nut largely exported; phanas^ Artocarpus 
iutegrifolia, tlie jack tree, yields valuable fruit and timber, excellent 
for tables, boxes, and cupboards ; phansMy Oaralia integerrima, 
useful for tiniber ; pd>fphcmas^ Artocarpus hirsuta, a wood useful for 
building; paiang^ Csesalpina sappan, its wood yields a red dye; 
pkahjcf, Buchanania latifolia, its leaves are given as fodder; ringi 
rlfha, Sapindus laurifoliiis, the soapnut; rdykdla (?), a useful wood; 
rdma rdviefa^ Lasissiplion speciosus, yields a fine, fibre, its bark 
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Oovellia glomerata, has a wood that makes good 

sa§an, Terminalia glabra, yields useful timber- 

sdvar, Salmalia malabarica, the silk cotton tree ; sdtvm, Alstonia 
scholaris, the bark is a. good febrifuge, but the timber worthless- 
sdila or sdgvdn, Tectona grandis, the teak tree ; sdykdnda, Sterculia 
villosa, the leaves are given to cattle and good cordage is made 
from the bark •, swan, Gmelina arborea, yields a light and strong 
wood ; sisva, Dalbergia latifolia, the blackwood tree ; siras, Albizzia 
lebbek, an excellent -wood ; sugran (?), the bark is used as a 
medicine, and the wood for its oil and sometimes as timber; surang, 
Oalycassion longifolium, the flowers are largely used and exported ■ 
segul, or sevga, Moringa pterygosperma, the ‘pods are eaten as a 
vegetable, the bai-k is like radish in taste, and the seeds yield ben 
oil ; sidam (?), a large tree yieldapoor timber; sonclidpha, Micbelia 
ohampaca, is valued for its sweet scented flow'ers and timber - 
tdmdn, Lagerstroemia reginae, has useful timber ; iirphal, Xanthoxv- 
ion rhetsa,, the fruit is used as a medicine, to flavor fish curries, 
a,nd to poison ; tivar, Aveicennia tomentosa, the wood is of very 
little value; undag or pumdg, Calophyllum inophyllum, the seeds 
yield oil and the wood is excellent timber ; vet, Calamus ratang, 
the common thorny cane ; kUrni, Mimusops hexandra, yields good 
timber; -uomb, Nephelium langanum, has close grained and useful 
wood; vavala, Holoptelcea integrifolia, is a small tree with 


y — JO ai oliiaxx urcsc Wiixi 

middling wood; tlie banian, vady Urostigma bengalense, is common; 
and til A India rubber tree, Ficus elastica, introduced some twenty 


and tbe 

years ago, flourishes well. 

Roadside trees are easily grown. The most useful kinds are the 
jack and mango, and the best way of growing them is to sow the 
seed in pots in nurseries during one rainy season and plant them out 
at the beginning of the next, cracking but not removing the pot. 

Savantyadi is a forest country, but until the revenue survey 
has been^ completed, the exact forest area remains unknown. 
Roughly it is about 300 square miles or one-third of the whole 

Q'f.Q.'f.Q T? aTriTk-M -T-rl * ■ J l 1 1 
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state. Revenue -yielding trees grow on the slopes and along the 
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base 


of the Sahyadri range^ and on many isolated hills lying 
between the Sahyadris and the sea. All teak, hher, and blackwood 
are considered the property of the state. In 1878, to put a 
stop to underhand wood-cutting and for the better pi*otection and 
improvement of the forests, an establishment of one head officer, 
two deputies, one clerk, twelve rangers, and four ndkeddrSj selected 
from the Brahman, Maratha, and Musalman classes, was organised 
at a yearly cost of £284 (Rs. 2840). In Kudal waste hill lands not 
useful for forest have been separated finm 
the forest I'eserves; and in some V£di villages 
above the Sahyadris and in some of the 
forests bordering on Vengurla, boundary 
marks have been set up. The marginal table 
shows the forest receipts and charges for the 
five years ending 1878-79. Timber is cut on 
the payment of fees. It is sent from Vengurla 
by sea to Bombay, or carried in carts over 
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Receipts. 

Charges. 


£ 

£ 

1874-75 ... 

583 

103 

187M6 ... 

425 

103 

1876-77 ... 

438 

102 

1877-78 ... 

801 

103 

1878-79 ... 

S2S 
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tke kill tracts to Belgaura and otlier inland districts. There are 
no particular castes who work as woodcutters. 

The chief Domestic Animals are oxen, cows, and buffaloes. 
Horses are very rarely seen, only among a few . of the trading and 
agricultural classes. Bullocks and buffaloes are the animals chiefly 
used for burden or in the field. An ordinary bullock costs about 
£1 10s. (Es. 15) and a male buffalo about £2 (Rs. 20). A cow is 
worth from £1 to £1 12.s. (Rs. 10 - Rs. 16). Cultivators as a rale 
spend nothing on the keep of their cattle. They live on cut gi-ass 
or on what they can find in the pasture lands. 

Of Wild Animals the principal are, the Tiger, patdit vdgh , Pelis 
tigris ; the Panther, hiblya vdgh , Delis pardus ; the Hunting 
Leopard, cJiUtdh , Delis jnbataj the Bear, aahval , IJrsus labiatns ;the 
Bison, gava , Gaveus gaurusj the Wild Boar, Susindicus; 

the Jackal, holha , Gauis aureus ; the Dox, hhonkad , Vulpes 
ben gal en sis - and the Hyasna, /ctra.s, Hyaena striata. Of the Deer 
tribe, the Stag, sixvibu-T , Rusa aristotolis ^ the Spotted Deer, chxtojl , 
Axis' macnlatus j a.nd the Barking Deer, hhejcar , Cervolus aureus, 
are often met. Besides the above the fc^wing are also found : 
the Wild Dog, koldnda , Cuon rutilans ; the Civet, jovddi , Viverra 
malaccensis ; the Common Jungle Cat, haul , Delis chaus ; the 
Squirrel, ahenkra , Sciurus elphinstonei ; the Hare, sasa , Lepus 
nigricollis ; the Porcoitnb, mlindar , Hystrix lencura ; the Common 
Indian. Otter, lul, Lntranair; and the Monkey. Both harmless and 
poisonous snakes are common, but deaths from snake-bite are rare. 
The average yearly cost of keeping down tigers and other wild 
animals, during the ten years ending 1879, ha.s been about £7 
(Rs. 70). During the same period, sixteen deaths on an average 
~-are said to have occurred, thirteen from snake-bite and three from 
wounds received from beasts of prey. No rewards are offered for 
snake killing. 

The avifauna differs little from that of Ratnagiri. Compared with 
Eatnagiri, Savantvadi is well wooded. The hill sides are every 
where covered with dense forests and the country generally is less 
barren and rugged. The difibrence in the species appears to depend 
solely on these , physical conditions. In Savantvadi forest-loving 
birds, such as thrushes, black birds, hill hulhuls, and others are 
more’numerous, while plain, dry upland, and shore birds are scarcer 
than itr Ratnagiri. A detailed list of the birds found in Ratn4g-iri 
has been given in the statistical acconnt of that ^ district. _ With 
few exceptions this list probably applies to ^vantvadi. The 
following species have not yet been recorded from Ratnagiri. 


The Crested Serpent Eagle, Spilornis cheela (Lath. 38), replaced 
in Ratnagiri by its smaller congener tie Lesser Indian Harrier 
Eagle, Spilornis melanotis (Jerd. 39 his). The Alpine Swift, 
Oypselus melba (L. 98) ; the Malabar Trogon, Harpactes fasciatus, 
(Durst. 115), recorded by Dr. Dairbank; the Blue-tailed Bee- 
Eater, Merops philippinns, (L. 118) ; the Chesnut-he.^ed Bee- 
Eater, Merops swinhoii (Sime 119), recorded by Dr. Dairbank ; 
the JuNGLE Gbbt Hobnbill, Tookus griseus (Lath. 145), recorded 
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by Dr. Fairbank; the Okimson-theoated Bakbet Xanthr.!™ 
malabarica (BZj/. 198), recorded by Dr. Fairbank; the Red-wS 
Cebsted Cuckoo, Ooccystes coromandns {L. 213) ; tbe NaoHm 
Flowee Peckee, Dicoeum concolor (Jerd. 239), annarentlv 
Eckdl's Plowr Pecker, Dicceum erjth Jh/nTr S 
found in Ratnagiri; tbe Velvet Feonted Blue Nuthatcb 
Dendropbila frontalis {Horsf. 253) ; tbe Daek Geey Cuckoo Sheict 
Volvocivora melascbista {Hodgh. 269); tbe Haie Ceested Deoego' 
Obibia bottentota (i. 286) ; tbe Malabae Geeen Bulbul, Pbvllorni« 
malabaricns (ffm. 464), recorded by Dr. Fairbank ; andtbe Faiey 
Blue Bied, Irene paella {Lath. 469). ^ 

Tbe chief salt water fish ai-e tbe dir, hlmydri, dm gala, dhenlla 
doda%, gargata, ghol, ghur, kadi, hdpay, harli, khadas, kharcU 
kharva, kluivla, kohndra, Uf, maliyci, mwml, mori, muddashl 'pdL% 
fed, saravga, shevta, tdmbosi,. tigu, tonki, vdgul, valai, vatu, and 
msnan. Tbe bsbermen are Gabits. They number 850 souls and 
live in Cbendvam and Kaytbi on tbe Karli, and in small villages near 
tbe moutb of tbe lerekbol. As there is no local fish curing' a 
large quantity of cured fish, estimated at about £250 (Rs. 25001 
worth, IS brought for sale from Yengurla and other sea-coast towns. 


1 Contributed by Mr. G. W. Vidal, C.S. 
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CHAPTER III 


POPULATIONk 


In 1 843-44 au attempt was made to take a census. The results 
wore imperfect and untrustworthy.^ A second attempt, made 
cif^ht years later (1851), was more successful. According to the 
1851 census, the total population was 150,065 souls (males 76,956, 
females 73,109) or 1G6-73 to the square mile. Of the whole number 
144,112 or 96 per cent were Hindus, and 3986 or 2'5 percent 
Musahtians, that is at the rate of thirty-seven Hindus to one 
Musalman. There were, besides, 1959 native Christians and eight 
Jews. The 1872 census showed a population of 190,814 souls or 
212-02 to the square mile, an increase in twenty-one years of 40,749 
souls or 27-15 per cent. Of the 1872 population 182,688® or 95-64 
per cent were Hindus, 4152 or 2-18 per cent Musalmans, 3954 or 
2-08 per cent native Christians, and twenty “■ Others’. Of the whole 
number 48-9 per cent were returned as males and Sl'l per cent as 
females. 

The following statement gives the chief comparative details : 

Sdvctnivddi Population^ 1851 and 1872, 



Population. 

Total. 

Ymiu 

HindiiB. 

Musal- 

rniins. 

Native 

Christians. 

Jews. 

Others. 


1 S,H 

:iS 72 

144, 112 
182,688 

3986 

4 X 62 

1959 

3954 

8 

... 

20 

150,065 

190,814 


The 1872 returns, arranged according to religion, show that of the 
Hiudiis-142 or 0-07 percent were M4dhvaohari Vaishnavs, 13,345 or 
7-30 per cent Shaivs, 199 or 0-10 per cent Shravaks, and 169,002 or 
92-50 per cent Avorshippers of gods and spirits without belonging 
to any particular sect. Except one Shia, all the Musalmans were 
Sunnis. The three P4rsis were Shahansh4is. Of the_ Christians, 3945 
were Catholics and nine Protestants, including sk Episcopalians 
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1 This Chapter owes muoh to additions aud corrections, made by Mr. Sakhdrdm 

Bdji BiWdekar, .Indicial Assistant, Sivantvdai. ^ ah finales 21 143 

Banda division, 44,087. The total number of houses was 1413. The Kudal returns 

""TUrniSKcM.. .W 450 -.lo *« " 

limits during tlie census night. 
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The total number of infirm persons was returned at 408 (male, 
265, females 14d) or twenty-one per ten thousand of the whn?! 
population Of these fi%.one (males thirty, feinales tVeXS 
or two per ten thousand, were insane; twenty- nine (males twentii' 
feinales mne) or one per ten thousand, idiots; 189 (males eiffhti’ 
eight females fifty-one), or seven per ten thousand, deaf and dumb. 
120 (males seventy-three, females forty-seven), or six per ten’ 
Jousand, blind; and sixty-nine (males fifty-four, females fifteen! or 
three per ten thousand, lepers. 


Under occupation, the 
seven classes : 


1872 returns divide the population into 


r 

I.— Employed by the state, 1334 souls or 071 per cent. 

II.— Professional persons, 1018 or 0-53 per cent. 

III. — In sendee or performing personal offices, 1415 or 074 per cent. 

IV. — Engaged in agriculture and with animals, 73,627 or 88-58 per cent 
Y.— Engaged in commerce and trade, 2652 or 1-39 per cent. 

YI.— Employed m mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineerine 
operations, and engaged in the sale of articles ma,nufaoture ™f 
otherwise prepared for consumption, 13,777 or 7-22 per cent. 

VII. Miscellaneous persons not classed otherwise, (a) wives 24121 and 
children 68 767, in all 92,888or48 C8percentUnd{6) miscdllneous 
persons 4083 or 2-14 per cent ; total 9(5,971 or 50-82 percent. 

AoSi ^ or on an average 

IK the square mile. Of the whole number .1511, lodging 

8-16 per cent of the entire population at the rate 
111 ? '"'ere of a better, and the remaining 

q,ol houses, accommodating 175,249 persons or 91-84 percent 
with an average house population of 4-04 souls of a poorer, class. ’ 

The houses of the richer classes, one, two, or three stories high, have 
walls of stone or mud and tiled roofs. According to the means and 
, the size of the owner^s family, they contain from eigdit to fifteen rooms. 

Ssiraro fh?' a%erandah behind, 
crt!?, 1 - and the cooking-room, and 

according to the means and size of the family, from six to twelve 

o er rooms. The chief articles of furniture are a cairnet jdjam 

^ fiuhble-bubble, gudgSd^ ihmss 
and cooking vessels, a few silver plates, some 

XXnTfb ^ery rarely small tables and chairs. 

Except that it is smaller, almost never more than one story high a 
middle class house does not differ from a rich house. It seldom^ has 


^ All classes are foni'of red pepper and apices. 
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and one native Christia,n. Under the heed 
Ut-ners seventeen persons remained uiiclassiiied. 
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a montli, niiitton or fowls and eggs. On special occasions they eat 
fried cakes of rice and udid floiii% vadcls ; wheaten cakes stuffed with 
gram flour and sugar,, piimn-]K)Us ; and though rarely^ sugared and 
buttered wheat balls, Iddits, Brahmans, Lingayats, and G-ujarat 
Vanis, whether V”aislmavs or Shravaks, are an exception to this, as 
except the Gaud Braliinans or Shenyis who eat fish, they touch no 
animal food. The food of a middle-class household is rice, ndchni 
bread, curry, and yegetohies, for every day, with vadds on special 
occasions.^ The every day food of a poor household is ndchni bread, 
and occasionally rice and curry with vadds. Those who drink liquor 
a.nd milk, and have not a supply of their own, buy their liquor 
daily from a Bliaudari or Christian liquor-seller, and their milk 
from the milkmaii, g^vncnnlly a];Gayli. Except dried fish, which is 
usually bought in Ociolnn*, stores of rice, pulse, salt, and red p.epper, 

' enough to last Ercnn fou r to six nnsnths, are laid in during March 
and April. Idie well-to-do pay in ready money, and the poorer re-pay 
at harvest^ with twentyrfiye or thirty per cent interest. The supply 
of animal food ivS bought when wninted. 

Dress varies to some extent according to caste and creed. Except 
that the state s(n'\'ji.rits wear a bright,^ tightly wound three-cornered 
turban of the Sindesluii or Sindia pattern, both among high and 
low ^cUrSte liindus (ho ordinary head-dress is the handkerchief, 
wound loosely (nice or twice round the head. The ordinary 
dress of upper cln,ss Hindus is, for the men in-doors, a 
waistclotb and niuh'r-jjicket with or without a coat, and head 
scarf, rnmdl ; out-doors a, waiM^cloth, a waistcoat, a coat, a head 
scarf: or turban, and a <a:)tt<m^sEdTn3ercloth^^ and Deccani shoes 
and sanda-ls, vahduds. On great occasions he wears, in addition 
to his ordinary out -of- door clothes, a specially rich turban, and 
.round his slioulders a woollen shawb Upper class Hindu women 
wear in-doors a; rol)£^ aiul bod heir ordinary out-door dress is 
the same, only or’rich ina.tenaTs, and on great occasions they add a 
woollen shawl drawn f>ver tlic head. Boys, except when very young, 
have a, waa’si.clotb, a, coa4, and a cap or turban, and girls under four 
liave a slui^t any da, a {*ap topi, a petticoat parkar, a bodice choU^ 
and sometimes amni)(j .syI& After four years old they dress like 
grownwonum. Aunong/njiddle class Hindus, such as husbandmen 
and cr'aftstnen, the man wears in-doors a loincloth, a waistcloth, 
and sornotimes a waistcoat; out-of-doors he wears a waistcloth, 
a walstcmit oi* sleeveless smock, hdnchola, with, -qr^w a 

head scarf, unuiil, a,nd in cold or wet weather, a' '^blanket, dbimZi. 
On great occasions, instead of his smock, he wears a coat, angarhhaj 
and a turban instead of tlio head scarf. Middle class women wear 
in-doors a rolic, sddij out-doors a robe with or without a bodice, and 
on special occasions a richer or fresher robe and bodice. Boys and 
girls are, for a year or two, allowed to go naked. Then for two or three 
years the boy has a lomolGth and the girl a bodice or robe, and 
after five or six, they have, at least for festive occasions, a suit much 
the same as grown men and women. Among the poorest classes, 

^ The favourite colourj^ are red, rink, wliite, purple and black, and sometimes 
green or yeilow. ^ ' 

b'330--52' . 
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ler, 


field and town labourers, men generally wear in-doors a loinrlr,u 
and blanket, out-doors a waistcloth, and blanket or 116^^5 

and on festive occasions a waistclotb, jacket, and fresk head sctrf 

The women, except that fewer of them wear the bodice and thit 
their robes are of coarser and plainer cloth and in worse remif 
dress like middle-class women. The children of the poJ?av; 
later in getting clothes, and less often have complete sufe 

middle dt 


Of ornaments, among men the rich wear gold earrings, hhihhdlis 
finger rings, angtlm, and a necklace, hanthij and middle class men 
wear gold earrings, mudis, a silver necklace, gop, and a wristlet, hada 
Among women the nch wear, for the head, rmods, rdkhdis, heqadi 
phuls, shevtwhe phuls, Q-nd cliandmhors ; for the neck, 
galsans, piths, sans, and tihdsj'iov the ears, hucjdis, Urdhs, hudis 
haps, and ghums ; iov the nose, natJis and motis ; for the upper 
%M 6 unds;_for the nncist, bdncjdis and paths ; hi 
for the ankles, todas. A middle class woman wears almost all the 

POO’’ woman wears only the 
gaUan and the moh, and round silver or lead and lac bangles and 
rings A boys ornaments in a rich family are gold or silver 
wrjstlets, had,as and tedas, and silver anklets, vdlds or jMnjris ; ani 
class and poor families, mudis, gaps, and jLdds. A 

for the head, muds, rdhhdis, 
^ fealepattis; for the ears, hugdis, 

Tidvo neck, galsaris, thushis, saris, putalydcha 

h^p.^nndjavacJn mdls; and for the anhles, todds, vdlds, and 

idSf? te iL are muds on the head, 

teraZzs in the ears, pths in the nose, and tihds and galsaris on the 

neck , and m a poor family, hugdis for the ears, galsaris for the neck, 
and round silver or lead and lao bangles for the wrists. 

last day in every Hindu month, which all except the 
chief vp^l-o- ^® ^ lasting and rest, there are fourteen 

fasts or ti-mpa o^p feasts or days of rejoicing, and five 

Cancer* in enters 

of snakes, and^ Adrlf fifth day, in honop 

p d^ rro’cS 

fasts arl in ^ ^ and bivdli. The 

Hdm«- or Eamtenteth"^ 

Ishddhi mddashi, when the vp«rW ^ 

August, Gokul Asktami, in honour of^lL? T?°i®i “ 

November, EdrtiM Ehddashi, when the Sds^ vpn “ 

£ AT. . vvucn xne gods yearly sleep is over. 

were formerly famous ^ boabv^la^d^^^' 

^elty. EveJ since the eSb^S.^Sof'^.^""’ their fierce 
Sd,vantvddi has more than once 

e been the scene of revolt and 
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cIislurl);inco. But; now for neai’ly tMi’ty-five years peace lias been 
uulinikcii anil t!u' olil iiimtc and freebooting classes have settled as 
([niot lnisbaiidincn. The only remaining signs of special enterprise 
and \'igimr woi-Oj till a few years ago, tbeir readiness to cross tbe 
sea toMiuu'itius in searcli of work, and tbe fondness that still 
roiniiius for military and police service. 

AVitli little trade, few local industries, and bardly any early or 
unsettled tribes, Savautvadi is wanting botb in tbe extreme of 
wctilibaiid in the extreme of poverty. Tbe Chief, some of tbe state 
survanis, and a few traders in Vtldi and Kudal, are tbe only persons 
wbo possess considerable wealth. Except traders and goldsmiths, 
the bulk of the people, botb husbandmen and craftsmen, depend 
for their living eit.lier partly or entirely on tbe soil. Very many of 
tbemarc in duid , but almost all have' some property and some credit. 
Among the Inbuuring classes there has of late years been a 
cnnsidorablu improvement. Tbe demand for labour in Bombay and 
other trade I'ontrcs, and the local rise in wages have made it 
mmecessary for them to go to Aden or Mauritius in search of work, 
and in their food, ciotlies, and bouse gear, there has been a distinct 

advance towards eomiort. 

Among 1 1 iiidus there were, according to the 1872 census, two main 
divisious^of Brahmans, Dravids and Gauds, with a total strength of 
12 (i 7!' souls or 7-11 percent of the whole Hindu population. Of 
llrdvid Bralimuns tlu're arc four sub-divisions, Deshasths, Kar4d4s, 
Chitp-ivuns unci Devrukhas. Of Deshasths there are only three 
or four liouses in the village of Bdnda, priests, and religions beggars, 
all fairiv wcdl ofT. KarildAs are distributed over the whole state. 
Each' villa."-(‘, or group of two or three hamlets, has its KarAda priest 
or rcti-’-icjns hc-mr. Chit.pavans, a comparatively small class, are 
foun d Tdiieil V in rim towns of Vadi, Kudal, and B4nda,in some villages 
near the Hahv;ldris,and in the Ajgaon sub-division. Some till and rear 
cocoa and licielunt plantations, others are religions beggars, and 
oihcrsnrc in .o.vonuuont employ. Like Deshasths th^ are fairly 
w.-ll off Tlu''’onl V Ikiusc of Dcvruklia Brahmans is at Kudal, where 
flic head is a plcudm- in the civil court. The four divisions eat and 

drink together, but do not intermarry. ^ l^etty caste disputes are 
Idtled iry a A nnmitteo presided over by Devas hah the^state 
Hlristri who refers serious cases for the decision of Shankar4ch£rya 
S ’ini 'of (iumi Brillunans or Shonvis, immigrants, it is smeJ, first 
Kini Ikmcml' and then from Goa, there are four ^divisions, 
S envis i Barcleshkims, Kudaldeshkars, and Pe^ekars. In 
■dmc.sVevervvillacc the accountant is a Shenvi, and m the towns 
* p r 1 K'ndfll the numbor of their houses is 

ol Vadi, Biimla, . w - o/ them are landowners and government 
comparatively X 7 ““StVdo. The number of Vaishnav 

servants^ andas a cUssthey aie wei found in the 

or Hodavda, and 

town of Va<h, and m the VMi village^ Grocers' shops. 

d'ul.sali. They are traders, / F house or two 

BArdeshkars, also traders, are a very small clas . 


i Sh«'uvii< aro ciihor Smarii'* or 


VmlnrM The latter arc also known as SAshtikars 
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are to be found in the Vadi villages of Tulas and Bambarda. 


ir ”1 '1 m f ¥ • — x.a-xcivufc 

Kudal Tillages of Binguli and Bibavna. Kuddldeshka: 
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in the 1 at and Haveli villages of Kudhl, in the Ajgaon villages 
of Banda, and in the Mhngaon villages of Vadi. Most of them are 
husbandmen, veiy few are in Government employ. One family of 
Pednekars are hereditary headmen in the Banda village of Santarda 
Except between Shen vis and Sashtikars, marriage among the different 
classes is forbidden. Among the Shenvis and Sashtikars caste 
disputes are settled by a caste committee, presided over by members 
of the two old and respectable famihes of Sabnis and Ohitnis 
Serious cases are referred to the spiritual heads, svdmis, who live in 
&oa. ^ Kudaldeslikars^ Bardeslikars^ and Pednekai’s kave caste 
committees of their own, who decide caste disputes. 

Priests, state servants, traders, -cultivators, and landholders, the 
Brahmans are on the whole the most prosperous class in the kate. 
Of tneir family expenses and style of living the following estimates 
have been framed. In honour of the birth of a son^ Brahmans spend 
from 26*. to £10 (Re. 1-Rs. 100) on dinners and charity. These 
expenses are optional^ and are seldom incurred in honour of the birth 
of a girl. On the occasion of putting on the sacred thread from 10^. 
to £50 (Rs. 5 - Rs. 500) ai’e spent in clothes^ religious ceremonies 
caste feasts. Betrothal and marriage ceremonies are 
performed at the same time. The bridegroom^ s betrothal charges are 
entirely deTO ted to charity and religious observances^ and rarely 
exceed £l (Rs. 10). His marriage expenses range from £20 to £100 
(Ks. 200-Rs. 1000); three-fifths of the whole being spent in ornaments 
lor^ the bride; and the rest; as the local phrase is, on such fly-awaj; 
'ztaW; items as clotheS; charity, caste feastS; firework S; musicians, 
and dancers. The bride's father; under the name of a gift to tke 
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bridegroom's father from £5 
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to 


£100 (Rs. 50-Rs. 1000). This dowry is invested in ornaments to 
e worn by the bride on her marriage day; and except under heavy 
presst^ or f^ily -misfortune, the bridegroom^s family cannot take 
them back. Besides this he. has to spend more than three-fourths of 
y H in presenting clothes, cooking vessels, 

vS • ° ^ bridegroom and his relatives, as also in caste dinners, 

religious ceremonies, and charity. Of late the people have become 
p-ivof ^ ° capital and have gi’own more provident and 

®4>enses on the occasion of 
vaiy from 10s. to £20 (Rs. 5 - 
hTlflS gomg m clothes and ornaments, and the other 

half m chanty and m food and other presents. The only ceremony 

seventh or ei|hth month 

hrL^ura Jw® to her house, each 

bringing a present of flowers and sweetmeats. Except a few 

shillings for the musicians there is no expenditure Death ohars’es 
to relatives and friends, range from £1 to £50 (Rs. 10 - Rs, 500) 
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tlicir maiiag’oraont; tlioy are outsiders from Rafcnagiri and TMna. 
Siiico 1872 all fclie Prabhiis^ except one family^ have left Savantvadi* 

Of Traders there arc five classes, Vanis 9600^ Lingd,yats 508, 
Jains 199, Bogars 70, and Jaiigaras 25, witli a strength of 10,402 
souls or 5*(>9 per cent of the Hindu population. Of these the Vanis, 
settlers froiii N^ortli ivanara about three hundred years ago, are 
found in the towns of Vadi, Banda and Kudal, and in the villao*es of 
Maugaon, Akcri, and Pavas. Of clean and neat habits, they are as 
a class seller, thrifty, hardworking, and well behaved. Their chief 
occupation is trade, selling piece goods and groceries. They eat 
animal food. Most of them are Shaivs, worshipping Shiv, Ram, 
Ganpati iind ViUioba.. Widows do not marry and they employ 
Brahniaii priesLs. Caste disputes are settled by a mass meeting of 
the caste prosidod oven* by members of three or four leading families, 
wlio refer serious cjuestions to Sllankaracharya Svami. They have 
lately begun cduoato tlieir boys but do not seem to be a rising class. 
The Jjingliyals, coining from above the Sahyadris some two hundred 
years ago, arc distributed in tlic towns of Akeri, Salgaon, VaMval, 
Banibuli, Nerur, Ivudal, and Mat. Dissenters from the Jain religion, 
tliey have now b^mum vShaivs, and some of them are professional 
idol worsliippers in Hindu temples. The Bogars have sixteen 
houses, four at Vadi, four at Nan eli, two at Kud4i, and six at Bordava 
and Varos. Originally from Belganm and Kolhapur, some of them 
have, for more than fifty yoa-rs, been settled in YML They follow 
the Jain religion, but except that they never eat animal food, they 
are not very strict in its observance. They worship such gods as 
Ganpati, Krislina, Bhaviini, Khandoba, Bhairoba, and Jaitoba. 
They have a pi-icst of their own caste who lives at Kh^repatan and 
occasionally visits Sfiviuitvadi. They dress like Mardthas and deal 
in brass and copper vcKssels, and glass bangles, hawking their 
wares in towns and villages and yearly fairs ancT sometimes opening 
stalls in. markets. Caste disputes are referred by them to a deputy 
of their religious hea»cl, svdmiy who lives at Kharepatan in Ratnagiri. 
Of late, wdiere schools are available, they have begun to teach their 
boys. 

Among traders, tlio store of clothes generally includes a rich turban 
worth from £1 to £2 1.0, v. (Rs. 10 -Rs. 26), and lasting for five or six 
years ; a loosely folded cotton scarf, rumdly i70Tn on the head, worth 
about (Rs. 3) ; four waistcloths, dhotarSj worth from 8s, to £2 
(Rs. 4~ Rs. 20) ; throe cotton or linen coats, an garMidsy worth about 
8s. (Rs. 4) ; two under- jackets worth about 45. (Rs. 2) ; two waistcoats 
of the value of 2^*.* (Re. 1); two small waistcloths, ^pancMs, 
worth (Rb. 1-8) ; and several silken waistcloths worn while at 
meals or prayers, and varying in value from lOs. to £2 (Rs, 5-Rs. 20), 
according as they arc of inferior silk, or of pure silk, 

2nt('tmbarg. l^csidos these, for marriage and other special occasions, 
a very rich trader will have a cotton shoulder-cloth worth from 
about £1 to £20 (Rs. 10 - Rs. 200), and a woollen shawl worth 
from £5 to £10 (Es. 50 - Rs. lOO), and lasting with care for sixty 
years. A trader’s wife’s wardrobe includes two robes, lugdisj 
worth from £1 12^^ to £2 (Rs. 16 -Rs. 20), four bodices each worth 
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65 . (Rs. 3); a cotton scarf and woollen shawl worn over the head 
on marriage and other great occasions^ and if she is a Brdhman a 
silk robe for dining and praying in. The monthly food charges of 
a well-to-do trader^ his wife^ and two children, amount to about £2 
(Rs. 20) . Those in middling circumstances^ doing without veo-etables 
mutton^ milk and clarified butter^ and using less oil and betel nut 
and leaves, spend about £1 As. (Rs. 12 ) ; and the poor, living on such 
coarse grains as ndchni and vari, do not spend more than 8 s. (Rs, 4 ). 
Besides a clerk, Mrhim^ paid fi^om 125. to I 65 . (Rs. 6 -Rs. 8 ) a month' 
a well-to-do trader has two servants to help him in his business and 
one for the shop paid about 65 . (Rs. 3) a month, sometimes in ^cash 
and grain, and sometimes in cash only. For household work he 
keeps a female servant who receives one and a half pounds (1 slier) 
of rice a day, and once a year a robe, lugda^ worth about 65 . (Rs. 3). 
If he owns cattle, he has a cowher^, rdlchan, who, besides food, has a 
monthly allowance of Is. to I 5 . 6d. {annas Q- annas 12 ), and once a 
year gets a blanket, hdmli^ a pair of native shoes, champals, and a 
waistcloth worth about 6d. {annas 4). A small trader has only one 
female and one male servant each paid about 6s. (Rs, 3 ) a month; 
and a poor trader has no servant at all. They open their shops 
about seven and stay in them till noon, when they take their midday 
meal and sleep till two. After two they re-open their shops, and 
serve in them till eight. 

Under Husbandmen come three classes with a strength of 
127,370 souls or 69*71 per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of 
these 105,000 were Marathas, 19,750 Bhaiidaris, and 2620 Devlis. 

Marathas, some of whom are soldiers as well as cultivators, are 
fairly well off.^ The Bhandaris are poor, some of them in service 
employed as toddy drawers. Devlis, the descendants 
01 Bhavms or temple prostitutes, besides cultivating, pei 4 orm some 
temple service. ® 

^Thehusbandman^s common food is a little boiled rice, cakes 
of naohm and van, fish, and some vegetable^ 'The monthly 
food charges^of a family_^ of five persons varies from 12 s. to 16s, 

^ -k "-pp purposes they have bullocks 

buffaloes, of tlie former worth about £ 1 10s. (Rs. 15) and 

f Tteir keep costs very litk, as when 

not left to graze, they are fed with cut grass only. A large land- 
owner has a servant for field work paid about 2s. (Re. 1 ) a month, 

. he hires about t*5n male 

servants, Umeris, each of the men 
getting his daily food, and at the end of the season ^ of a tor, of 

and in l:e busv one permanent servant, 

landholder works with his own Cdf md®frr°A“T- ^’f 

sometimes by his neighbour. Amol £pl^^P^ by his wife and 
general practice to plough with a iomt ^ 

iiat is with one bullock of their own and on/of^tiP^^^ bidlocks, 
Rising very early in the morning and efl+i-no* their neighbour s. 

— ana eating some naclim bread and 

* All Mardttos 
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oTuel, tlie liuBbaiidoiaii goes to liis field and works till noon. If 
bis lioiise is far off liis wife brings liini tbe midday meal^ and if 
work is not pressings tliey rest an hour or two and tlieii work till 
evening;, wben they return home to sup and go to bed about nine. 

Of Craftsmen tliore are nine classes with a strength of 11^330 
sonls or 6*20 per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these 
2100 were iMithgavdiis^ saltmakers; 175 were Koshtis, weavers^ 
found only in the villages of Tulas and Kasai; 1380 Telis, oilmen; 
1210 Sonars, gnhlsniiihs ; 2100 Kumbhars^ potters; 475'Dhavads, 
bkcksiniths ; 3760 Sntars, carpenters; 30 Sliimpis, tailors; and 
100 Chitarxs, painters. Rising early in the morning they are 
soon at work and keep working till noon. After a meal and a 
two liours^ i*ost tlH'Y l)egiu again and continue till the evening, 
when after su|)[)or tht^y go early to bed. All except the goldsmitli 
are poor, a,nd most of "tho saitmakers, oilmen, and weavers, and 
some carponkn-s ainl p()ttcrs eke out their earnings by field work. 
Getting litih‘. help from their wives and children they carry on 
their work on the hinnhlest scale with no stock in hand, and making 
articles only ■when or(Un:ed. The estimated monthly charges of a 
family of four persons, a man, liis wife and two children, are, for a 
o-oldsmith, about £1 lO.s-. (Rs. 15) ; for a carpenter from 16^. to £1 
fCs- Rs! 10) ; and for a mason from 10.. to 12., (Rs. 5-Rs.6). 

Of Bards and Actors there are two classes with a strength of 2^ 
souls or 0*12 per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these 170 
wore Gans and fifty \ajantris. Thc^ Gans are well olf. The men play 
the fidxlle, ntaql, iinA the drum, taMa^ and the women, haldvantSy 
act as singing a‘ml dancing girls. The Vajantris, belonging to the 
Gliadsi <jastc,' are inferioi* both to Gans and Marathas. Coming 
orin-inally from :ib,.vo tho Saliyadris they liave about five houses 
chiefly in the (.own uf Vhlili. With idle and unclean habits they 
are poor and piven to li.iuor drinking. They eat meat, and their 
ordinary food is ric,,, curry and fish. They have a caste meeting 
which decides all ilispnl.es.' Both at Hindu and Musalman weddings 
the shrill music of their flutes, saiiatts and surs, is indispensable. 

Of Personal Servarii s there are three classes with a strength nf 
3200 souls or 1-75 percent of the whole Hindu population. Of 
these 1000 were Nhavis, harbors; 1225 Parits, washermen; and 
75 Mashiilchis, fcorch-buarors. They are all poor. 

Of She], herds there are two classes with a streng^ of 1940 souls 
or 1-06 per cent of the wliole Hindu population. Of these l750 were 
Dhangik, shepherds, who own cattle and goats, and move from place 
to place; and 190 (lavl is, milkmen, new comers from Kolhipur, 
who arc settled in villages and towns. Both these classes are poor. 

Of Fishers and Sailors there are two classes_ with a total strength 
of 1125 souls or per 0-61 cent of the whole Hindu population. Of 
those 850 were (IsUiits, and 275 were Bhois, palanq^uin-bearers, some 

of whom oko out their living by tillage. ^ . 

Of Ticathcr Workers there are two classes with a strength of 
17r5 souls or per 0-90 cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these 
1G25 were Ohainbhar.s, tanners and leather workers, and 140 weie 
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Of Depressed Classes there are two with a strene-th of oau 
Bouls or 6*28 per cent of fhe wTihIa f^brengcii ot 9864 

104 were Berads and 9750Mhars. ^ population. Of these 


Bebads, found only m the village of Chaukuli in th^ q l • 
hare caste-fellows scattered over the neio-hbourino- Sahyadris, 

According to their own storv thev -fi ^ Bel^amn villages. 

a. the Efo.osMs, ,S* whom they L 1 
oompamtiyely wk-to-do BTAfa ^ ti” A 

back room for cattle, the middle for the wniTier. ^ooms, the 

a W room tor theke ot the men eTcS two ^'*1,“*"*!,“^ 
and aeyerai earthen vessels, worth about 6s ^Rs 81 thev 
household a-oods. Eor a mmi hfa wi'fm ? -i v few 

wardrobe is worth about 14 s ?Rs 7 i ^ children the entire 

the worth of the maJs t ^Rs 2 t) "n/t 

(Ke. 1) of the children's Vothefi 2 s. 

a month. Some of them are verv Srlll I# i' ^ ‘ 

hut, eating roots and leaves with e-rain n 

SSt^"h7ieVot'thi““el'‘, “ “ris 

an^httle inehned to leave their vilkgennL”* 5 

TheirlC'S^'^dTstapat?’ ’'SkTh^iPT® 

nth KdrtikShuddh (November the 

(June-July), and feast K ^ nth AshddhShuddh 

Ghafert;/ August Sentemt (July- August), Smash 

(Octoher-NLffir),trl2(2r:^ itm 

fasts and festivals. Thev worship A ^ 

and never destroying it ^Excent <^ptira, nag, holding it sacred 

the one called ,.da„L-mS Sfoaer«2fr“f' 
places of pilgrimage. They never^isif Mt 

no saints, sddhus, oi their tribe ® saints tombs, and 

Th<y hafe .0 priests o"tie.> „™"%f"Pf,1‘‘ 
performs all religious ceremonies e’ Jhat,® 

and death. They have no marriag^ 

born, they wait on the hhat and n^^t When*a son is 

the father the names of his rctsfeJ P^®®- He asks 

tells him what to call his child. There are no^®"' coiisulting a paper 
or puberty. As the Berad communftrt at betrothal 

connected by blood, brides are soS fn ^ “'°''® 

i L are^songhti^e neighbouring Belgaum 
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women, except widows, wear their In i^Tz-vt T — — — 

ornament. eir lucky thread, mangalmtra, as a pendant 


3 rp, as apendant 

The assessment of lands held by them at Ch»„lv T- T 

,. -bout £7 10s. 


,, , -- ‘-«wuiAO !3 W aDOUB dfcv 1 U 5 . 

I’xxT never enters a BeradV house K,-,+ x c 
a ittle distance. On the manriage day he Lte« the°bo*oth FO"<ted for him 
At the consecration of a hh«L^ xl' 'f^iamva, and performs 
water, but asks the master of the house to spJtouldt’^® officiates, he never 
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villages. Tlie marrying age for girls varies from five to ten, and 
for boys from ten. to twenty. When his first wife is barren^ a man 
may take a second or even a third wife. But if he has children 
by his first wife, he seldom marries a second wife in the lifetime of 
the first. There is a caste rnle that if a man suspects his wife of 
unfaithfulness, he may bring the matter before a caste meeting at 
Vdgotar, and if the caste committee find the woman guilty he may 
marry another wife. But divorce on the ground of adultery is almost 
unknown. Widow marriage is allowed, but a widow falls in public 
esteem by marrying a second time. The Berads never intermarry 
with any other caste or tribe. The marriage charges in a well-to-do 
family are, for the bridegroom, a sum of £2 6^. (Es. 23) to be paid to 
the bride’s father, a,.nd about 6,s*. or 8s. (Ks. 3 - Rs, 4) more for caste 
feasts. For the bride’s father the cost is about £1 (Es. 10), of which 
2s. (Ee. I) go to buy a turban for the bridegroom and the rest is 
spent in caste feasts. Caste dinners are given on marriage and 
death ocjcasions, and on the fifth day after the birth of a child. On 
all occasions the food is mutton and rice, prepared by the women 
of the host’s family and served in earthen vessels and eaten off 
stitched leaf plates. In marriage feasts the men and boys eat first, 
and then the women and girls. At their feasts there is no wine, 
and no singing* or dancing. The Berads bury the dead. Nothing 
is spent on the burial of children and unmarried persons. In the 
case of an adult, the death charges for grave clothes and a feast 
to the mourners amount, in a well-to-do family, to about 10^. 
(Rs. 5), They have an hereditary headman, gcwda, the oldest male 
in a certain family jit Chau kali. He settles all petty caste disputes 
and transfers the more serious to the caste meeting at V'd^gotar, where 
he brings the parties and helps to dispose of the matter. Should the 
parties be dissatisfied with this award, the village headman is called 
in and his judgment is final. The person against whom the decision 
is given is required to pay the caste a fine proportionate to his means. 
Marriage with a Mhar is punished by expulsion from caste, and a 
woman of bad character may be excommunicated. The village 
Brahman, hhat, is never consulted in such matters. The social 
position of the Berads is said, perhaps because they are now much 
quieter and better behaved, to have of late considerably improved. 
They rank themselves under Musalm&s, but much above Mhars, 
never touching or mixing with them. They have no liking either 
for games of chance or athletic exercises, and except at Dasra 
(October-November), when they collect outside of the temples to hear 
old stories, Imthas, they care little for listening to tales or music. 
Partly from bad seasons, but mostly owing to their extravagance 
on marriage occasions, about two-thirds of the Ohaukuli Berads are 
sunk in debt. The advances they require are generally repaid after 
six months at twenty-five per cent interest. 

MhIrs/ with a strength of 9750 souls, are of two sub-divisions. 
Pan Mh^rs and Bele Mhirs, who neither eat together nor 


1 The Mhto and H4th Gosivi accounts have been compiled from materials supplied 
by Mr. Hari Bhikhiji V%le, Head Master Anglo-Temacular School, S^vantvidi. 
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intermarry. In every village a separate quarter called MMrvarE 
generally on the outskirts, is set apart for the Mhars’ dwelling 
These are small huts, thatched or tiled according to the owner’^ 
means, and divided into one, two or three rooms. Mats sleeniuo. 
and sitting hoards, a few earthen and brass or copper vessels s 
tobacco pipe, a billhook or axe, and if he is a cultivator, a ploueh 
and other field tools form the chief part of a Mhar’s household o-ear 
A Mhar dresses like a Maratha in a loincloth, waistcloth, andhead- 
scarf. The food charges are nearly the same as those of a Berad 
As village servants they hold allotments of village lands. Some 
messengers, some enlist in the native regiments 
of the Brifash army and others serve as grooms and day-labourers 

3) a day. The women are 
skilled in cane and bamboo plaiting, and in making umbrellas from 
the leaves of the hmdg't, Pandanusodoratissimus . Asa class thev are 
quiet and hardworking. Marriage and other ceremonies are perfomed 
by a priest, guru, of their own caste. Unlike the Berads, Mhars do 
not worship their anc^tors, but have deities in the shape of cocoanuts 
or betelnuts, called Brahmans and Purvas, whom they worship on 
every Monday, applying sandalwood powder, burning incense, and 
ottering flo wers. In every village, close to the chief temples, there is 
a Mhar shrine where they worship a stone idol of Talakhba. Thev 
sometimes visit the Hindu temples at Pandharpur, but never a 
Musalman samPs tomb There is no local Mhdr saint, mdhu, who is 
worsMpped by other Hindus. The marrying age, the marriage and 
death charges, and the caste dinners, except that women and children 
^tat the same time as men but in a different place, and that men 
Heely .indulp m country liquor, are nearly the same as those of the 
Beia4s._ They do not marry outside of their own caste, and 

barZ^ShLr ^®'''^^ only when the first wife is 


vlSi« headman, but the Mhars of certain 

SttS generations been regarded as arbitrators in 

sfddl^f bt * ° food in the house of a 

nunished'^rv OUtan, or a Musalman, and adultery are, 

or skill -lid caste. They have no games of chance 

dpliobf f r practise any athletic exercises. Their great 

delight IS to listen to the stones recited in temples by their priests 

oTSetnTf ?f KTish^! ^ mS 

the landhfildovQ^ ought has sunk most of them deep in debt to 
the latjt fnf+TT- ^*^ 1 , accountants, hulkarnis. Still, within, 

tided ® fias greatly improved. They have 

' inste ad thatched huts, brass and_cppper vessels 

~^d ~nnrl of rags. 

and good wh^omeTEOT^^raicaH^ S j 

2033 there are fi.ve classes with a strength of 

these 23 iere Hindu population. Of 

them husbandmenTlOO wre Bhitf-^SOo’® Ndth Gos4vis, some of 
wereVn+^vl o were ijnats , 800 were Ihakurs; and 150 
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Nath G osavis/ numbering 960 and probably of Maratlia origin^, 
are dark, beardless, and of middle stature, witb notting to mark 
tliem froni ordinary peasants. They are found in tbe villages of 
Kankavli Asliamat and Kanita in Ratnagiri, at Ajra in Ickalkaranji, 
at Goa, and at Malvan. Tliey seldom own houses. Their brick- 
coloured, hJiagm, dress consists of a loincloth, a cap, a blanket, and 
a waistcloth. From their left arm hangs a wallet, and when they 
go begging, they carry a stick in the right hand and a pale- coloured 
g'ourd in the left. The ornaments worn by the men are a silver 
chain, <:/ op, silver armlets, hadis, and silver or pewter earrings, 
mwirdb’y the distinguisliiiig' mark of their sect. The women^s dress 
is in no way peculiar. A well-to-do woman^s ornaments include a 
gold nose-ring, a necklace of glass and metal beads with a small 
central gold brooch, galsari, and three sorts of earrings, hiigdis, halls, 
and leaps. They und(3rstand ordinary Mardthi, but among themselves 
use a peculiar jiatois. Worshipping the ordinary Hindu gods, 
particularly^ the gold or silver image of Ranubai, and employing 
Brahman pri(:3st8, they believe in witchcraft and spirits, tying amulets 
to their childi*en’s arms, and sacrificing fowls to propitiate male 
demons, devchdrs. Some of them are settled, but most are wanderers 
stopping in village temples in the rainy, and camping under trees 
in the fair, seasons. They generally stay within Savantvadi limits, 
but sometimes pass to the neighbouring districts and to Kolhapur. 
They move in bands or families of from twelve to fourteen men,- 
and sometimes take with them a bull, and one or two goats and 
dogs, xlmong those who are settled, some takeio fishing’, but most 
make vessels, dagadla, from the stone of the Ramgad quarry, and 
the women sell very popular giass-bead necklaces, pirclickds,^ 

The child is named on the twelfth day after birth. On the fifth, the 
goddess Ranubai is worshipped, rice and fish are offered, and the- 
caste people fcastc<l. The next ceremony is ear-slitting, by which 
a man pul)Iicly assunies his calling, and becomes eligible for 
marriage. The ceremony is performed by a priest, g%iru, belonging 
to the Doreviko Gosavi sect, who fixes a trident,^ trishul,. in the 
ground, and after worshipping it and offering it a hen, with a sharp 
knife pierces the lobes of the young disciple^s ears. The blood is 
allowed to fall on the ground while the disciple repeats the words, 

^ Bhri Gcmi'kh, Shri Gorahh\ A wallet with a pot in it is tied to his 
left aroi,*n.n(l the priest enjoins him henceforth to live solely by 
bogging. He starts at once on his new calling, collecting from the 
guests plantains, dates, and cocoanuts. The ceremony ends with a 
dinner. They marry at a very early age. On betrothal, the father 
of the bridegroom invites the bride’s father and their friends to a 
dinner. The intended marriage is declared, sugar and betelnuts are 
distributed among the guests, and the bride’s father is presented with 


* Closely allied to the FAth G osAviS; but differing from them in caste and ceremonials, 
are the Gorakhs, who are also called KAnphAUs or slit-ears from having their ear 
lobes slit... 

- Among their family surnames are Patel, jAdhav, Shirke, Todkar, LAd, and 
Rajput. ® This neeklace is a sign that the wearer is married and unwidowed. 

^ An emblem of SMv, as both of these sects are Shaivs* 
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a sum of £4 (Rs. 40), called dej. On a lucky day fixed by a 
tbe female relations of the bridegroom carry a piece of cotton cwl' 
and turmeric to tlie bride^s bouso. a.md oil . 


and turmeric to the bride^s hou^e, and rub her all over with 
Then the women of the bride’s family bringing turmeric apply 
to the bridegroom. The bridegroom then repairs to the bndp’« 
house and the marriage is performed by a priest, the ceremonv 
ending with a feast to the son-in-law. The pair then proceed to t£ 
bridegroonfis house where a feast is given to the bride’s family 
Consummation of marriage, phale-shohhan, takes place when the mrl 
reaches womanhood. " “ 


When a man dies, his body is washed with hot water, and if he 
Ms left a widow, a black dentifrice, dantvan, is rubbed on his 
teeth, and betel leaves and nuts are placed in his mouth The 
body IS carried to the grave sitting, and in that position is buried. 
On the third day the coi-pse-bearers are feasted, and on the eleventh 
when the mourning ceases, they are purified by drinkine- a 
mixture of the five products, pancJujavya, of the cow, urine, nfilk 
butter, whey and dung. On the twelfth two goats are sacrificed 
and a small cloth is spread with pieces of bread, plantains rice’ 
and molasses j bits of boiled flesh are laid at the corners, and in the 
centre a burning wheat-flour lamp is set with a small water vessel 
and on each side a bunch of mi, Calotropis gigantea, flowers. 
The day ends with a feast. On the morning of the thirteenth the 

ofterings into water and presenting each of the caste people .rith a 
pipe of tobacco he caste headship is confined to certain families 

S^of th? otlt disputes with the 

aid of the other leading men. At caste gatherins-s they are first 

served with the hubble-bubble, gudyudi, and betef leaves^and nute 
and at^ marriages they receive a small sum of money. Of late the 
Oosavis are said to have greatly improved, giving up their untid? 
drunken habits and beginning to settle as husbandmen. ^ 

Coming from above the Sahyadris some four hundred years ago 
Thdkurs number about 800 souls. They are found chiefly L fhe 

Sytre idTandtr^^t^^ and Mudla. Inferior in rank toMar4t£s 

twirwLllenTblf/f of *1^0“ till and 

tmst woollen threads for blankets, they live chiefly on beo-oino-and 

xi uuu jrura?is aiLa Jttamayan. and slio win c?*" wood pn 

■'“p “<* 
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In 1872, tlie Christians had a strength of 3964 souls. The 
descendants of natives converted by the Portuguese, most of them are 
found in the south of the district. They are not settled in separate 
villages, but scattered about chiefly as masons and palm-juice 
drawers. The males have a head scarf, a shoulder cloth thrown loosely 
over the body, and a waistcloth girt round the loins. Except that 
it is somewhat costlier, their church dress is the same. The women 
wear robes and bodices, and in church, above their robe, a white cloth 
with one end drawn over the head. Asa class they are poor. They 
differ from other middle class natives chiefly by eating pork. 

According to the 1872 census, there were 221 towns and villages 
or about one village to every four square miles, containing an 
average of 840 inhabitants and about 197 houses. Of the 221 
villages, 36 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 57 from 200 to 500; 64 
from 500 to 1000 ; 41 from 1000 1;o 2000 ; 18 from 2000 to 3000; 
four from 3000 to 5000 ; and one, Vadi, over 8000. 

None of the villages are walled; none of them are settlements of 
aboriginal tribes ; and in none^of them do all the villagers belong to 
the same caste. Except at Amboli, where caste and other petty 
disputes are settled by committees, panchdyats, the settlement of 
village quarrels is in the hands of the village headman. The 
village establishment includes the village headman, gavlcar^ the 
police officer, faujddr, the village accountant, hulharnij &e banker, 
potddr, and village seiwants, called ghddis, devlis, bhdvinsj and 
whhdrs. The village headman, gdvJuWy chosen in some villages from 
the Maratha, in others from the Bhand^ri, and in a few from the 
Gaud Brahman, castes, is the hereditary village headman and 
revenue collector. He was formerly consulted on every occasion. 
And though he has of late lost some of his influence, he has still a 
special position of honour at the celebration of village ceremonies, 
at fairs, and at such holidays as HoUj Rdmnavmi, and Dasrad 
Generally badly off, he never lends money, nor helps money-lenders 
in recovering their dues from his villagers, nor acts as a mediator 
between debtors and creditors. He is not expected to feast the 
whole village. But on marriage occasions, if his means allow, he 
sometimes asks most of the villagers and feasts them for one or two 
days, Brahinans getting- uncooked food, and low caste villagers 
eating by themselves. 

The 'ffractice of having a village police officer, /my (^ar, dates from 
1835. He generally belongs to the same caste as the headman, and in 
most cases i s chosen from the same family. The accountants, hulharnisy 
keep the village papers, and are associated with the headmen in 
all village revenue matters. Except in the village of Tnlas, there is 
no office of bankei*, potddr. The servants, ghddisy devUsj hhavinSy and 
mhwrSy receive from the people an allowance of grain and garden 
produce. They are requii^ed to help the headman and the police officer 
in gatheiing^ the revenue and in other village matters. Among 
Hindus there arc no religious village officers. On minor points the 


^ His authority in this respect is called purva-satta as opposed to his authority in 
revenue matters called rd}-satta% 
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people consult a learned Brahman of their villao-e and nn 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AGRICULTURE. 

A.GTaciTi/riJRR supports about 127^370 souls^ or. sixty -nine per cent 
of the whole ])opiilation. 

The soil is chiefly a light sand full of stones and gravel and 
unable to yield the better class of crops. 

Until the revenue survey is finished the area of land under 
tillage cannot be exactly known. It may (1878) be put down 
approxiinately at 355^)00 acres. Near the village of Araunda is a 
tract of reclaiiiiable land^ but to fit it for cultivation would cost more 
than the probal)le return appea,rs to wari^ant. Poor uplands and 
hill slopes^ Ivinnv'ii as varkas, are allowed to lie fallow from three to 
ten years. Two or three crops are then grown^ and for a term of 
years the land is again left fallow. 

Duringi^ihe rains rice lands are watered by mountain streams^ 
and in the dry season, fields are watered by lifts from brooks, wells 
and ponds. The water from the brooks is carried through fields 
and gardens !)y narTow w^ater-courses. The water of the wells and 
ponds is drjiAvn by a lever lift, Utj worked by a single man, the 
bucket empty ing into a channel at the mouth of the well. 

The average plough of land varies from three to four acres. 
The steps taken to prepare the ground for sowing the wet weather, 
sharady (u*op vary g'reatly in different soils. Moist, shely lands are 
broken up with the plough as early as December, and between 
December ani April when sowing begins, are re-ploughed^ nine 
or ten times. In the drier lands the ploughing does not begin till 
April or May. The soil is then harrowed, manured hy burning 
tiee branches, and again harrowed. 

For .a. peasant, land paying from £15 to £20 (Es, 150 - Es. 200) 
a year is considered a large holding ; from £2 lO^.to £5 (Es. 25- 
Rs. 50) a middle sized holding ; and from 6cL to £2 10s. {annas 4 - 
Rs. 25) a small holding. A man with four acres of rice land and 
one acre of hill land, 6/m yielding three tons (7 bharas) of produce 
valued at £11 4s. (Rs. 112), is better off than a man drawing 16s. 
(Rs. 8) a month. A pair of oxen can till from two to three acres 
of land yielding about tons (4 hhaT&s) of gram worth about 
£6 8 ( 1 . (ka. 64). 

The husbanclmaTi’s lire stock generaUy moludes bullous 
at from £1 to., to £4 (Rs. 15 - Rs. 40) ; Maloes worth from £1 to 
£5 (Rs. 10 - Rs. 50) ; cows worth from p to - J®- 

and goats worth from Is. to 4s. {mnas 8 - Rs. 2). The field tools 
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Cliapter IV. 
Agriculture. 

Crops . 


Rice^ 


are the plough^ axe^ spade^ billhook^ crowbar^ and harrow. The 
amount of capital represented by the tools and cattle is about £5 
(Rs. 50). 

There are two seasons for sowing;, and the crops are distinguished 
as the dry weather^ gimvas or vdingan^ and the wet weather;, pdvsdli 
The dry weather crops are sown in November and December and 
harvested in March and April. These crops are grown only on 
marshy land watered from rivers. They are rice, Ihdt, Oryza sativa; 
ndchniy Bleusine corocana;fewZtj5/?,,Dolichos uniflorus j^idicZ^Phaseolus 
mungo ; mug, Phaseolus radiatus ; chavli, Dolichos sinensis ; pdvta, 
Dolichos lablab \ and Cajanus indie us. The wet weather crops, 
sown in June and July, are reaped in September, October^ 
and November. They are rice, vari Panicum niiliare, ndchni, 
udid, sdvay harih^ kiilith, mug,^ and tiir. The staple grain crop, 
representing about one-half of the whole tillage area, is rice. The 
remaining fifty per cent is divided among fourteen different kinds 
of produce. The chief of the commoner grains, and the proportion 
they bear to the entire tillage, are ndchni or ndgli, Eleusine corocana, 
12-50 per cent; kmfc, Paspalum frumentaceum, 9'37 per cent; 
hulithy Dolichos uniflorus, 6*25 per cent; vari^ Panicum miliare, 
6*25 per cent; udid^ Phaseolus mungo, 3*13 per cent; mug, 
Phaseolus radiatus, 3*13 per cent ; sava, Panicum miliaceum, 3*13 
per cent ; other crops, as til Sesamum indicum, cliavli Dolichos 
sinensis, ^ kdng Panicum italicum, rdla Panicum pilo^um, tur 
Cajanus indicus, us Saccharum officinarum, pdvta, coffee bund, 
pepper miri, and hemp, 8 per cent. 

Rice, Oryza sativa, holds the first place with about fifty per cent 
of the whole tillage area. Eor the wet weather crop, in June, after 
a few showers, the field, if in high moist soil, is sown with rice and 
ploughed. The plants shoot up after a few heavy falls of rain. They 
are then allowed to grow for a month, and when the soil has become 
soft, they are pulled up in bunches and planted eight or ten inches 
apart, in land previously ploughed and cleared of grass. In some 
villages the seed is sown in nurseries, and when ready to set out, the 
young plants are in due time carried two or three miles. The field is 
afterwards weeded from time to time, till, in October or November, 
the crop is ready for cutting. After being cut it is spread out to 
dry.^ It is then tied in sheaves, after a month thrashed by Jbeating* 
the sheaves against a well cleaned threshing floor, and finally 
winnowed. If the soil can bear a second crop, it is again prepared 
in November, and the same course of labour is gone through. The 
soil does not require a second manuring nor are the clods of earth 
broken after ploughing: One crop in the best, rice lands, 
which are never used for a second crop, yields from tons to 1-j^ tons 
[S -10 hhandis) the acre; and the second sort from^^-^-ths to f of 


^ The names of rice in the various stages of its growth are hi sspoI * m 
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a ton (6-7 hhmdis). Rice^ is of two kinds^ coarse and fine 
sivrai- Before separating tlie seed from the husk, coarse rice is 
first boiled a little and theii dried, a process which fine rice does 
not require, 

Ndchni,^ Eleusine corocana, holding the second place with 12*50 
per cent of the tillage area, is sown on the hill slopes. The husband- 
men visit the hill lands in April and cut down the trees to be used as 
manure. They then go home, and returning in May burn the cut 
branches and trees^ and while the ashes are still wai^m, sow the 
seed. They are back again in June to cut off the shoots that have 
sprouted from the roots of the trees that were cut down, and then 
o-oing home again return in July to weed. In September another 
visit is paid to lop off any fresh shoots that may have sprouted 
from the stumps. Then, after the rice harvest is over, they come 
back to the hill lands in November and house their crop.® With 
all this trouble the hill harvest does not 3 deld each man more than 
■jI* of a ton (one kliamVi) worth about 85 . (Rs. 4). 

In 1878-79 there were about 30,000 coffee plants in the Tamboli 
estate four miles south-east of Yadi."^ About half of them were 
raised from seed brought from Ourg. Siberian coffee seed was 
tried but without success. The site of the garden is not high 
enough, and the rainfall not well enough distributed for the successful 
growth'of coffee. The cost has been a good deal more than the 
proceeds. In 1878-79, the expenditure was £274 (Es. 2740) and the 
returns £133 (Rs. 1330). In 1879, an experiment in coffee tillage 
was made on the spurs of the Sahyadris, The ground is well suited 
for coffee. But the want of rain, in all but a few months in the 
year, forms a great, if not an unsurmountable, bar to its successful 
growth. 

Manilla hemp grows abundantly in the Sahyadris during the 
rainy season. More than 4000 plants were introduced into the 
Tamboli estate. In 1876 a newly invented fibre-cleaning machine 
brought from Now Zealand, was successfully worked on the aloe 
leaf, but was believed to have injured the health of the men 
who' worked it. An attempt to use it in extracting Manilla hemp 
fibre failed. ^ ^ 

The only two years of scarcity of which record remains were 1791 
and 1821. In 1791-92, a drought, coming on the top of the plunder 
of the ^country by the Kolhapur chief, caused such scarcity that rice 

* Of thirty varieties of rice, seven are of the better and twenty-three of the poorer 
sorb Ti e seven better sorts of rice are, Icothamllre, hUrml, gaovel, tavsdl pfm, 
vatkl and.9di; the twenty-three inferior are, awMe, 
heddllhhochri.chimBdl, flyhdla, Mmga, 

hillhreakino- donaar todna, Ndchni is also grown on the plains in the tair season, ini. 
klLd bkava, yield* 80 small a surplus that xt x* very seldom 

'■'''''TWs^ratate wa*. ixx 1867. bought by the Sivantvidi state from the widow of 

Mr. Spencer, Assistant J^urgeon. 
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was sold at from three to 7t pounds for 2s SIJ fi-wr. « 7 

pirkha7iirnpee),^ ndc/mi at twelve pounds/ and '/van andul^Z'Hf 
pounds To relieve the distress, the Vddi chKa^atd rflliS 
and doled out their cargoes. In 1821-22, a sudden and unusml fill 
of ram destroyed the gram, and a storm that accompanied it ™iSi 
the garden crops. Rice rose to seven pounds the rupee The ehipf 
opened the state granary, 7coihi and distributed supplies*. 

The state is liable to floods caused by the rapid filling- and nvov 
flowing of Its mountain streams. The damage done fs never I' 
any very large scale Within the present generation therl have 
been no serious droughts. During the last twenty-five years, ^ith /n 
average yearly ramfal of 130 to 135 inches, the nearest ^ach 
to a drought was m 1864i when the rainfall amounted to only 96 
1875 and 1876, the state suffered from a scarcity o/hill 
v„ produce, caupd not by a deficiency in the rainfall but 

by Its abrup ly ceasing in September instead of going on tS 
October. In 1876 m a portion of the Bdnda sub-division, there was 
weather^ uatnya??,, crops. But in no instance was 
the failure so peat as to call for remissions, though in some places 

1877 instalments were postponed! In 

1877-78, the delay of the break of the rains till the 4ddle of July 
caused a short mce harvest, and the scarcity of grain was increased bv 
exports to the Deccan and Southern Maratha^districts, and by the 
piival of immigrants from the famine-stricken parts of the country 
Locusts are very seldom heard of in SavantvMi. Some s™ 
apeared but did no harm in 1865, and in 1879, in eighteen villao-es 
(RreOOO)^^ Sahyadris, they destroyed crops worth about £600 

cultivating classes are. Gaud Brahmans with a total 
S aw 58® esWed at 2000 souls, Marathas with a strength 

100 ? Christians with 

a?e ^foS with 2000, and other castes with 3000. Marathas 

Brahmans chiefly in Pat, 
in the Sd.ntsT’di Bmguli, Jhar^p- and S^lgaon; Bhandiris 

of Vadi • nafivp PL ' supervisions of Banda and in Talavda 

Banda idllao-p^ • in- M^jgaon, Insuli, OharathUj and other 

iSa ® Mangaon, Nfineli, Kolgaon, 

DevS SmS Pn/r^ ^ Sutdm, Sonars, 

Bralimans and almost all the state^^ Gaud 

in one-<^friT*iAd m the better class of cultivators generally live 

orchards of tiled roofs and five or sixrooms^ in 

SaSs The houses of the poorer 

Ld palm leaves plaS ol plS ’'°Snd^B thatched wffh dry grass 
others haw tyia+aI -n/^+d + 1 , Brahmans and a very few 

their stock of field tnol^ n pots; and these with 

6 • 0 lannstock is generally one or two 
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pairs of bullocks or buffaloes^ on© or two cows, and sometimes kalf a 
dozen goats. Except a few of tlie richest none of the husbandmen 
store grain. As a class the husbandmen are mild, orderly, and 
sober, and except a few of the richest, are thrifty even in wedding 
expenses. They manure their fields by burning grass, stubble and 
branches, but except a few who haye gardens, they are not skilled 
cultivators. Their chief tools are a plough, a rake, ddta^ m.d a 
clod crusher and furrow filler, guta. The holdings are much 
sub-divided, and nearly two-thirds of the husbandmen are tenants 
or field labourers. The well-to-do employ hired labour at sowing, 
transplanting' and harvest time, and the poor landholders get their 
fields ploughed by lending their bullocks to each other.^ Fowl-rearing 
goes on to a limited extent. But except by labour the husbandmen 
add little to their profits as farmers. Though not hopelessly involved, 
all are in debt and generally require grain advances both for sowing 
and for food. The cause of indebtedness is not so much extravagance 
as heavy rents and poor crops. In small transactions the yearly 
rate of* interest varies from eighteen to thirty-six per cent a year. 
Though there is no marked change in the husbandmen’s state within 
the last twenty years, grain prices and wages have risen and the value 
of land has increased. Land is a favourite investment among all men 
of means . Of late, much has changed hands at rates that do not yield 
the buyers a yearly profit of more than three or four per oent,^ 


1 So common is the practice, that there is a special local name vdrangida for a pair 
of bullocks one of which is bonwed. _ . 

* Contributed by Mr. Sakhirdm B4ji Bivdekar. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

CAPITAL. 

In townsj landholders, state servants and a few Vanis n-n<1 ’ 
domKw thirty oTthefr taloL”''’bf1hr“^“^ f°‘ 

profitably “t “ In ll^Zt llTfT 
S w'o'f dt^oS^Tsa^— - - >■“■-’ ■» 

court before mttin^ n ^ "^aits the utmost time allowed bj the 
thatthrdeXi^,^r^^^^^^^ execution. He does this hoping 
save him the cost of execnf privately 

Bis deUort ^oS. J.r^^cZl \" Meanwhile he induces 

authority of a civil orart n cvorl'f land. Except under the 

of a debtor’s crops or of^anv n-f right to take possession 

Be sold, but hTs dwelwTS^if ® A debtor’s land may 

tools a^d cooLT Sl^fTTl 

debtor’s property^ sornetimpa >. imtouched, A judgment- 

By the judgment-creditor and by_ his friends, sometimes 

price is genirally paS sometnnes by an outsider. A fair 

■ Ar>atel or !S ?■ r for debt, 

when he does, if the bombwer^lf P°°^ villagers; 

takes ahouse or field in morte-aJ^ ^r^ predit, the lender generally 
advanced to the poorer husband " for ®®6d and food is largely 

las a class are badly off do urJ , villages^ the JcJiofs^ who 

iCraftsmen, though well able to hold fb^- fo ^“7 great extent. 
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lu money loans interest is generally charged for the calendar^ and 
in land mortgages and grain loans, for the Arabic or revenue year/ 
beginning from llie 7nrig (5th June) when the first burst of the 
rains is due. When grain is lent, interest is nominally charged 
for six months, but at; so high a rate as I'eally to be equal to twelve 
months^ interest. 14ie usual rates are, in small transactions of less 
than £5 (Rs. 50), from eighteen to thirty-six per cent a year ; 
above £5 (Rs. 50) and under £100 (Rs. 100*0), with a mortgage on 
movable property, twelve per cent, and on immovable property from 
five to nine per cent ; and in petty agricultural transactions on 
personal security twenty-fiv'o per cent. 

Up to 1839, inrkluMii rupee first struck by the Bijapur minister 
Fir Khan, aiidvalacd at about 2s. 3JtZ. (Rs. 1-2-4), was the standard 
coin. vSince 1831) it has been replaced by the Imperial rupee. 

As there is little local and almost no foreign trade, exchange bilLs, 
hundisy are voi\y seldom used, A money order office opened since 
1867, issued in 1878, 533 orders of the value of £2200 (Rs. 22,000). 
The business of this office was in the beginning of 1880 made over to 
the post department. 

Of late years, except in a few cases where it has been sold in 
satisfaction of civil court decrees, land has not to any great extent 
been thrown up. Husbandmen are very seldom unable to pay the 
government demand. In former unsettled times the husbandmen 
gave up tlieir laiids, and they lapsed to the head of the village who 
was responsible for the payment to government of the whole village 
rental. Originally ihc headman had full power to sell or otherwise 
dispose of such deserted, gatJcul, lands. But since 1853, though he 
can till, sublet, or mortgage them, he is not allowed to alienate 
them by sale. Ijands arc now seldom thrown up. A man in money 
difficulties makes over his land fora time to some well-to-do friend, 
who engaging to take his place as landlord, pays the government 
demand. Where the original holder is unable or unwilling to 
recover it, a civil court decree is obtained, and the land permanently 
changes hands. La.nd is seldom sold to outsiders. But of late a 
large area has passed from peasant-holders to village money-lenders, 
the former holders continuing to till the land as tenants. 

There has also been a considerable increase in the amount of 
land mortgaged. When land is mortgaged, the owner, if, as is almost 
always'thc case, ho is a cultivator, often becomes the mortgagee's 
tenant, and pays liim rent, the mortgagee being responsible for the 
government assessment. The mortgagee has no other power over 
the land. He cannot interfei'e in any way with the cultivation or 
the crops. Aftci* satisfying the mortgagee, the tenant has the right 
to dispose of the crops in any way he pleases. 

The practice of mortgaging labour for a term of years prevails 
both among cultivators and labourers, but chiefly among labourers. 
It is commoner in small outlying villages than in large towns. 
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* The samvaf ycuti beginning from 1st Kdrtik, November, is not used. 
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Labour contracts are generally for terms varying from one to thrPP 
years. Tbe mortgagor’s services are generally pledged to ricb 
cultivators and sometimes to mercbants. The money is naifl ^ 
advance, the labourer, besides food and some scanty clothinv 
working off the aniount at from 18s. to £1 4s. (Rs. 9-Rs. 12) ayeJ! 
While iulfilling his engagement the mortgagor is absolutely the 
mortgagee s servant, and is not allowed to work for bis own benefit 
In return tbe master is bound to feed and bouse bim. He cannot 
whip or otherwise punish bim, or make over bis right to a tbiril 
person. The master has no claim on tbe mortgagor’s wife and 
children, or on children born during tbe father’s term of service. 


Besides servants who have pledged their labour for a term of 
years, there is, chiefly m large landholding families, a distinct class 
of hereditary bondsmen, bandds, the children of the proprietor’s 
andmaids or kept women. ThSse bandds, though the morals of 
the women are by no means strict, are generally married to people 
of then own class. When a bondswoman marries a man who is a 
servant m another family, she leaves her old master, and she and 
her children become her husband’s master’s dependents. There is 
no law against a bondsman leaving his master’s house, nor if he 

‘a helping his master to recover him. 

But as they lead easy lives, are well fed, trusted, and treated with 
seldom leave so long as their masters can 
keep them When a proprietor s family divides, the bondsmen are 
distnbnted among the different members, so that bondsmen S 
masters have m many cases been connected for generations. 


There is no large class oflandlessor day labourei’s. Almost every 

^ a husbandman, 

ihe few labourers who work in the field are paid in kind. Daring 
the last.two generations there is said to have been little change in 
state. The hulk of the poorer classes earn enough to 
^pport themselves by tillage. Even in the slack time the poorest 
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annas 8), Tliere are no smiths ; carpenters always do smiths^ work 
as well as their own. 

In 1838-39j fine rice, sura% of the common sort was sold at 
thiHy-six, coarse rice, ukde, at thirty-nine, and wheat at forty-five 
pounds for 2,^. (He. 1). Twelve years later (1850), the price of fine 
rice had fallen to 43| pounds, and that of coarse rice, -wMe, and 
wheat to fifty-one. In i860, the price of fine rice had risen to 24|, 
of coarse rice to thirty -three, and of wheat to thirty-six pounds. In 
1870 prices wore still higher, fine rice selling at 18|, and coarse 
rice at twenty-four pounds. For several years after 1870 prices 
continued to 'fa,il, till, in 1874, they were almost as low as in 1838. 
Since then, chiofiy on account of the famine in 1876 and 1877, 
prices have again risen, and in 1878, fine lice stood at sixteen and 
coarse rice at twenty-one pounds. 

The followdiig statement gives the chief available price details: 
t^dmnimidi Gram Prices, 1862-1879. 
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In* weiK-hiuf? frold and silver the unit of measure is a tola or 
.?.ths of an <.)unuo? The weights are either round, flat or square - 
pieces of -copper, lirass, and zinc, or silver rupee pieces with oi 
an ounce added to each rupee. The table of measures is 

fourtuHc^i onoijLj; eight pmjs, one 

tola • twenty- four tolas, one sher; and forty tolas, one rat or pou . 
pS copper brass, zinc and iron, flat round weights are used made 
ofstoSquanlitiosof less tta. tor .h.r,> ard to l»^r qaanhUes, 

M>)«tributo<n.y Mr-ViniiyakVithal^^^ • < mark ’from the 

- There are other weights m ° ‘ 3 ^^^ silver. 

Portnguoso ‘ iiiaruo,’ moiuimg a weight o mark is in the form of a tumbler, and 

A set of seven weights fitting m each 1” Mght from li to 2 inehes 

varies >>i ounce ounce, two and four ounces, half 

» Kuropean iron weights of half an ounce, one ou. > 

a pouud, ottO pound, a.ud two pounds, havo lat y 
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of iron. For tkese metals the table of m^asufeis is • eight gunjs one 
mdsaj twelve mdsds, one tola; seventy tolds, one slier ; and sixteen 
shers, one m an. Instead of the usual sher of thirty two tolas, the unit 
of measure is, for cotton, a banda/ii of twenty- eight, and for tobacco 
a patgavi of twenty-four tolds. For coffee' drugs, spices, molasses' 
and sugar, six or eight corndred iron weights are used. They are 
weighed according to the following table : four tolds, ^ one navtdk • 
two navtdks, one pdvsher ; two pdvshers, one ardhsher ; two ardhskers 
one slier ; five slcers, one pdsri ; two pasris, one dhada ; and four 
dhadds, one man. 

Grain and salt are sold by wooden capacity measures, of a round 
tumbler-like form, varying from six inches to two feet in circumference 
and in height from three inches to one foot. They are measured 
according to the following table : three three-foiirth tolds, one 
chivtdk ; two ehivtdks, one navtdk ; two navtdks, one pdvslier ; two 
■ payskers, one ^ardhsher ; two ardhsliers, one sher; ionr shers, one 
pdyli; two pay Us, one huday ; twenty Imdavs, one khandi; and four 
khandds, one hhara. Oil is sold by copper capacity measures in 
tumbler or jar form according to .the following table : thirty-two 
tolds, one sAer; five shers, one pdsri; two pdsris, one dhada; two 
dhaddSy 0216 (iTdhT}icwi j and fcwo ciTdhwictiis^oiiQ TYtdu* Clarifiod buttGr, 
tu;p, is in tiie market sold by ^ weight, but at private sales, by 
capacity uaeasures, the she7' being twice that used in measuring 
oil. Milk is sold by capacity measure, the sher being two and a half 
times that used for oil. Sometimes in quart and pint bottles, and 
sometimes in tumbler or pitcher-like copper or earthen measures, 
liquor is sold according to the following table : thirty tolds y 
one sher, and sixty one man. The length measure in use is 
an iron, brass> or wooden yard marked with inches. Cotton, silk, 
^d woollen goods are sold, as a rule, by length and by number. 
For masonry, timber and earthwork, the unit of measure is a foot 
and som^inies a cubit, and for land the unit is a bamboo rod, hdthi, 
or about 8| feet. The table is : twenty hdthis, one pdnd, and twenty 
^ands, one bigha. For road metal a wooden box, phara, of 2^ 


* -i . p . WJ yv KfWjO.., 'JJlVWrvk, U 

cubic leet is used. The table for measuring time is sixty nals? 


- ^ , X4,XV./CUOCi.iXiJ.g UXJLXXO JO OUC 

ghama j seven and a half ghatJcds, one prahar ; eight prahars, one 
'fP seven, and a half days, one week, dthvada ; two 

athvadas, one fortnight, paJcsh ; two pahshas, one month, muhina ; 
SIX mafunas, one ayan j and two ayans, one year, varsli. 


* Forty are equal to one pound. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TRADE. 

Two main lines of road from Vengnrla to Belgaum, one in the 
centre the other in the south of the district, pass through Savant- 
vadi 0£ these the southern or Ram pass road, running south-east 
Ind‘ crossing Banda and Bhedshi, is forty-eight miles from 
Venvurla to the top of the Sahyadris. This road, with a general 
breadth of thirty feet, was finished in 18^. 7^, 
oreat highway to the upper country from Goa m the south-west, an^ 
from Vadi, Vengnrla and M^lvan in the west. The approach to 
the pass above and below was a made road,'and the ascent was fit 
for e?ery l«nd of wheeled ca,rriage. The tract of country below was 
wild hilly, and covered ivith large trees, clumps of bamboos and 
thick underwood with partial cutivation in the valleys. 
iS ^he new road by Amboli was made, this was the mam trade 
Ti^^from Vengnrla to the Deccan. Steep and crossed by severd 
streams, unbridged and unfordable during the rainy sea^^ tWoad 

is very difficult. The portion that lies fecept 

the state at an average jearlj cost of_£-50 (Hs. 25 ^^p 

in the very steep ascent of the Sahyadris, which 
m rpn‘Tir the whole length of the road is m fair order, 
little used except by traders from Goa and D®!/ 

;.«rrwinc^ oT<H*b between 'the sea coast and the Deccan. The othei 

main pass^cross the Sahyadris 

at the top, or as Pfirpoli, from a village at the bottom. tte 

of the Biksh conquest (1821) 

very 

for small guns, ana in lo^o, uxiuugiA^ ^ j ^ ^ 

steep. ^ Tt was used by merchants ^ ^ 

It is now crossed by a first class ran r _ . ^ miles 

to traffic on the 1st of November 1869 . Passing aDou 

north of Vfidi, through the to lmboli at the crest of 

the Sahyfidri range by 5 i*® 

the pass, and thence to Kanur and ^ ^ ^ bridged, and except 

seventy-eigbt miles the tailed with trap. This road, 

half a mile where laterite is used, are g^g rRs. 18,99,750), 

built by tbe British Government at a °J^22d (^'2200).® Four 
is kept in good order at a yearly cost of £22U (Ks. ; 

2 dune’s Itinerary, 149. 

^Clune’s Itinerary, 149. , ^ ^ between \ engurla and 

3 So great were the advantages of this roa<l tnaxr 
Belgaum fell from £l 10s. to 10s. (Es. W-Bs-.S). 
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yielded in 1878 a revenue of 

a, toot „£ fte pass, aero are five iron gSr ‘ 1 

blackstone and limestone, bfi.Tn'-no. .0,0.^ + 54 : ^ ®, .5 of 



toa.+_uj. +CCU; +ne pass, ten miles long with a gradient, of 
in twenty-eight, rises at the crest to a height of 1900 feet Tb! 
roadway from top to bottom is protected by parapet walls mounds of 
rSlo nn earti-baoked latente wall. BMaofwallB WrS .a, 
m wneiGVGr tliero were any sioms of slimoino* O-F fTio -fi ^ 

Mil routes the Talbat and M^glli are littfe used, 2 d the SC 
Eangna or Prasiddhgad, and Hanmant have lately been imnrovei 
and have a considerable pack-bullock traffic. mpioved 

where broad Rhallom + “ ^ except in two places 

2 Mffo"?hVph 2 drpass^h 7 whfch^^ 

by Kolhapur into the Deccon &ahy 4 dri range is crossed 

grain and cotton traffic passes alone ^ 

About half a mile from^ Kurhif ™.I^ofI’apnr to Vengurla. 
through the villages of V^ravda and branch passing 

Ambolitrunkline aud hv?f vl.!b ^ Vengurla and 

miles. The increase 0/ f-paffi" Vengurla, a distance of fourteen 
a toll at Kasdr necessarv f.Tr. T® 

in the monsoon practicable for oa?f ^ fi^i® road, except 

from Knddl, leads to Mdlv 2 TT ^f^ree milL 

miles to Tdmboli, though not bridLi from Vddi about nine 
cart tract. Near Otavrifl ah + excellent fair weather 

l>y the TereS . Sdet IsT 

nearly all the principal tow^T.T ^ connecting 

an average cost of £400 (Es 40 oTf aTtlT® 
less practicable for carts J. Tfi ?« f “ '^®ather more or 
thirteen and a haffi miles of ro 2 llT (K®- 1500 ), 

Earn pass. It is of much use for between Amboli and the 

the traffic down the Pdrpoli road P^^poses and has increased 
Ipre of 9 i miles Tas Sed hTt In 1879 a new 

Amboli pass and Bdnda ^ TMs 
tKe .ew Goa 
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The cost of public works including roads is met partly from the 
state revenues and partly from the ^proceeds of tolls and local 
funds. There are tolls at Kasai and Ajga 9 n^ and on the Amboli, 
E^ni;, and some of the old passes. The Amboli pass toll yielded^ 
in 1878j £1198 (Es. 11^980), and the tolls on some of the old passes 
£202 (lis. 2020)^ the charges on account of these tolls being £130 
(Rs. 1300) and £359 (Rs. 3590) respectively.^ 

On the portion of the Vengurla and Belgaum trunk road within 
S^vantv^di limits are five iron bridges. Three of these bridges 
are of considerable size^, one of four sixty-feet spans^ over the 
Terekhol river at Danoli; one of three spans^ of the same size^ 
over the Kajarkand luver near where the trunk road meets the 
branch line leading to Savantvadi; and one of two spans^ each of 
thirty feet;, over the Phugichaval near the village of Nandkhol. 
There are also some small masonry bridges on the roads from 
Sdvantvadi and Vengurla to the Phonda pass^, and two very old 
masonry bridges, built during Muhammadan rule, over small streams 
at Bdnda close to the Goa frontier. 

There are six rest-houses, dharmshdldsy one at the foot of the 
Pdrpoli pass, built in 1871 at a cost of £120 (Rs. 1200); one at 
Bandar, built in 1872 at a cost of £103 (Rs. 1030) ; one at Akeri, 
built in 1874; one at DukanvMi, built in 1877 at a cost of £50 
(Rs, 500); one at Vadi ; and a sixth at Xmboli, built in 1880. 
Besides these there ^are travellers' bungalows at Banda, Bhedshi, 
Amboli, Rani pass, Akeri, and Danoli. 

In the sea coast villa«-es of Arunda, Kalna, and Ohendvan are 
small native craft used chiefly for fishing at the mouths of the rivers, 
and for carrying passengers and such goods as rice and cocoanuts. 
Varying in size from fths to l|ths of a ton, carrying from four to 
twenty passengers, and costing from £1 to £20 (Rs. 10 -Rs. 200), 
some are fishing boats, machhvcis, with a lateen sail, and others are 
rowing boats, donis aiid hodis, the hodi dug out of a mango tree and 
the donis built of planks by village carpenters. Except ropes, which 
are brought f rom Bombay, the sails, masts, and other parts of the boats 

gear are locally manufactured. 

Under the supervision of the inspectoi; oPpost offices Konkan 
division, there are seven post offices at V^di, Banda, ^ A^mboii, 

Akeri, ' Nerur, and Kasdl. Of these, those at V^di and Kud^,! are 
head, offices ; that at Bdnda a sub-post office; and those at^^hoh, 
Akeri, Nerur, and ICasfl branch post offices. The yearly salary of 
the deputy postmasters in charge of the head offices vanes from 
£36 to £60 (Es. 360-Es. 600), of the suh-postmasters from £18 to 
£24 (Es. 1 80-Es. 240), and of the branch, postmasters from £12 to 
f 1 ft fRo 1 on E=< 1 80V The branch office at Amhoh is m charge of 

yeily psid *6 (E=. 60) Jcr of 

letters at important stations there are four postmen, each with a 
yearly salary of £9 12s. (Es. 96). Village letters are delivered by 
IZn village postmen, four of whom with yearly salanes varying 

■ During the ten years ending 1873 the average y®”!/ 
and £47^{K3. 4370) were realised from the Amhoh and Kto GhAt tolls. 
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from £9 1 26'. to £l 2 (Bs. 96 - Es. 1 20) are paid from the Imperial post 
establishment, while the remaining three, divided into two grades 
the first with a yearly salary amounting to £10 16.s. (Es. 108) and 

provincial services. In 

18/8 the collections on this account amounted to £195 (Es. 1950) 
and the amount of postage stamps sold was £126 (Es. 1260). ^ 

Before the establishment of Portuguese power (1510) Sdvant 
vadi was the highway of a groat traffic, and Banda was a place of 
much trade and wealth. During the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centunes trade suffered much from the rivalry of the Portuguese and 
in the disturbances of the eighteenth dPntury it alrhost entTrely 
Since the establishment of order under the British 
(1818), though it IS still a place of small commerce, local trade has 
^ 1 , and merchants have it is said 'increased faefold. 

xi ^ o , ^ through' traffic in heim cotton, andOTain 

from the Southern Mardtha Country to Vengiirla. "'Cotton, wram 
and wheat are brought from the Southern Mardtha ' Country on pack 
bullocks by carapjjis gf Lamd ns, who pass down to the coast ' 
_bl^eries andT^ces brought from Bombay by steamers touching 
at Vengurla, ave in considerable demand, but the import trade is 
small In wholesale transactions all purchases are for ready money. 
In retail dealings the sellers keep a running account with their 
customers vfhich is settled at short'intervals. 

The ordiHary course of trade, the export through Sdvantvddi of 

Deccan and Southern 

Mdratha districts, was, during the famine of 1876-77, changed into a 

fr ® from Bombay and Kathidwar through 

V engurla. The details are : 


AmboU Pass Trade, .t87S-76 and 1876-77. 


Description. 


Lnden carts 
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I Laden bullocks 
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The town of Savantvadi is well known for the manufacture of fancy 
articles^ such as embroidered or simple caskets^ fanS| and baskets 
of vdla or hhasMias grass/ hornwork, lacquered toys and furniture, 
playing cards, ganjiphds, and smoking hubble-bubbles, gudgudis. 
Of these the grass caskets, fans, and baskets are prepared by men of 
the Jing ar caste, who forty years ago were employed as saddlers^ 
sheath-inaFers, *’and arm-polishers. The articles are tastefulTy 
ornamented with gold or silver thread, spangles, talc, green beetles^ 
wings, satin, velvet, and peacock^ fearers. The^orfiamental lace 
and featfieT worTc was introdifced about thirty years ago, perhaps 
at the suggestion of some British officers stationed in Vadi. The 
caskets, of different shapes and about two feet long feet broad and 
I of a foot high, cost from £2 10,9. to £15 (Rs. 25 - Rs. 150) a pair ; 
fans, with or without handles, cost from 3(i. to £10 {annas 2 - 
Rs. 100) a pair ; and baskets, also with or without handles, cost from 
l6*. to £1 {annas 8 - Rs. 1 0) a pair. Table lamp-stands, also of vdla 
grass, cost from 49. to £1 IO 9 . (Rs. 2-Rs. 15) a pair. Except velvet 
which is brought from Piinjim in Goa, and talc, peacock’s feathers, 
and vdla grass, which can be had in Vadi territory, all the materials 
required for this industry are imported from Bombay. The Jingars, 
about seventy-five in number, are not well-to-do. They work only 
for about eight months in the yeai', as in the rains the articles 
cannot be easily dried, and communication with Bombay and other 
places is almost stopped. The demand is limited chiefly for export 
to Europe. 

Horn work is prepared by a few Hindu carpenters. Formerly 
horns were used only for dropping water over idols and for keeping 
gunpowder. Improvenients were made about thirty years ago, and 
from thirty to thirty-five different articles^ are now offered for sale. 
The horns are partly found in Vadi and partly brought from 
Malabar. Their price varies from Ls*. to 4s, {annas 8 - Rs. 2). The 
left horn is more useful than the right as a water-horn in religious 
ceremonies, and fetches a higher price. The demand for the articles 
is less than it was ten years ago. 

The making of lacquered toys and furniture was introduced 
about forty years ago by men of the Chitdri caste. A full set of 
toys, costing from. 149. to £2 (Rs. 7 - Rs. 20), is generally, in the 
month of Shrdvan (August - September), sent with other articles. 


* Andropogon muricatnm. The roots only are used. _ 

^ The chief of these articles are : polished horns, from Ss. to .£1 (Rs. 11 - Rs. 10) 
each; lotuses, kamal% from Bs, to £l 10s. (Rs. 3 - Rs. 15) each; caskets for keeping 
idols, sanmusMo, horn 4^. to Ms. (Rs, 2 - Rs. 7) each ; other caskets from 2s, to 10s, 
(Re. 1 - Rs. 5) ; cups from 2s. to 10s. (Re. 1 - Rs. 5) a pair ; trays, from 4s. Jo 14s. 
(Rs. 2 - Rs. 7) each ; small boxes, from £1 to £3 (Bs. 10 - Bs. 30) each ; handles for 
walking sticks, from Is. to Ms. (a?mas 8 - Bs. 7) ; small lamps, nk-clnjam, irom 2s, to 
12s. (Re. 1 - Rs. 6) a pair ; stools, from 8s. to £1 4s. (Rs. 4 - Rs. 12) each ; writing boxes, 
kalamddns, from £1 lOs. to £5 (Rs, 15 - Rs. 50) each ; knife handles, M. to 2s. {annas 2^ 
Re. 1) each ; wrist chains, from 10s. to £1 10s. (Rs. 5 - Rs. 15) a pair ; neck ^ains, 
from £1 10s. to £3 (Rs. 15 - Rs. 30) each ; watch chains, from 8s. to £2 (Bs. 4- 1^. 20) 
each ; combs, from Is. to 4s. {annas 8 - Rs. 2) each ; spoons, 6c?. to 2s. {annas 4 - Re, 1) 
each ; tumblers, from 2s. to 10s. (Re. 1-Rs. 5) each; buttons, from l\d, to Is. {annas 1-8) ; 
flower stands, from 10s. to £2 (Rs. 5 - Rs. 20) each ; antelopes, goats, cows, oxen, and 
buffaloes, from 12s. to £3 (Rs. 6 - Bs. 30) a pair; and elephants, from £1 to £3 
(Es. 10> Bs. 30);a'' pair."", 
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as a present to newly married girls by tbeir fathers-in-law. Low 
wooden stools, pats, used especially at dinner time, and cradles 
pdlnds, are also prepared in large numbers. The stools cost from 
2s, to £1 (Re. 1 - Rs. 10) and the cradles from 10s. to £1 10s. (Rg 5 . 
Rs. 15). Eed, Adina cordifolia, and jaokwood, generally used in 
making these articles, are found in abundance in Vadi, and the 
lac and colouring stuff is brought from Bombay. The demand for 
this lacquered work is small. 

Round playing cards, ganjiphds, are also prepared by the Chitaris. 
These are of two kinds, huhumi or cliangJcdnchani, with ninety-six 
and dashdvtdri with 120 cards. They were first prepared in Vadi 
about the year 1760, and cost from 2 ,?. to £2 (Re. 1-Rs. 20) the 
set. Another kind, with fifty-two cards, costs from 2 s. to 10 s. (Re. 1 - 

A®’ brought from Kolhapur. Besides 
the Ohitaris, who are about twenty'-two in number and who have 
been_doing the work for many years past, a few Marathds, Shimnis 
and Vanis have also taken to it. Some of these have small capitals' 
and some are hired workmen. Though a good many are sent to 
Rombay and to the upoountry districts, the demand' 'falls short of 

the supply. 


Smokmg hubble-bubbles, gudgudis, consist of four parts, the 
cocoanut shell, hela, the standing tube, meru, the tobacco bowl 
M%m, and the pipe, nali. The cocoanut shell, hela, is polished and 
ornamented sometimes with silver ; the standing tube, meru, and 
pipe, nah, are made of wood and show considerable skill The 
whole apparatus costs from 10s. to £1 10s. (Re. 1 - Rs. 15). 

closed by an arrangement 
with the British Government, there were salt pans at Ajgaon and 
^aunda about fifteen miles south-west of Vadi. The supply was 
small, hardly enough to meet the local demand. ^ 

«-n Jt+'S 1 —® T/ “ Ms.rdh, at Talavna in February, 

1 ^ scale, attended only by 

people from the neighbouring villages. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

HISTORY. 

Among tlie materials for the early history of .the Konkan, the 
inscriptions that belong specially to Sdvantv^di and its immediate 
neighbourhood show that during the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
centuries, the Ohdlukyds ruled over Savantv^,di.i In the tenth 
century (933, S. 855), the rulers were Yiidavs.^ In the thirteenth 
century (1261), the ChAlukyds, ruling from Kalydn, were again in 
power At the close of the fourteenth century (1391), Y^di was under 
an officer of the Yijayanagar dynasty, whose head-quarters were at 
Go-a.* and about the middle of the fifteenth (1436), it formed part 
of the territory of a powerful local Brfihman dynasty.® 

On the establishment of their power at the close of the fifteenth 
century, Sdvantvfidi became part of the territory of the Biifipur 
kings. Under a chief styled the Des4i of Kudfil, the district was 
distributed among five divisions, fargands,^ two extra divisions, 
karydtsP one sub-division, vildyat,^ twelve petty divisions, tamfs ® 
and one port.^® 

About the middle of the sixteenth century (1654), one Mang 
Savant, revolting from Bijapur, tried to establish himself as an 
inaGpendGiit cliiof. Makitig* Hodavda, a small village six miles from 
Vadi^ Iiis liead“(][iiarters^ M^ang Savant defeated tlie IBijapnr troops 
sent ag'ainst hinij, ajid till liis deatli maintained liis independence. 
So great a name^ did he gain for courage and skill, that on his 
death he was deified, and his shrine, math^ is still to be seen at 


Chdliiky.a iusnriptioiiH are, tlie gi’ant of the Kochra village by Pulikesi I., 
probably about the luiddlc of the sixth century (Bom. Gov. Sel. X., New Series, 233) * 
(2) the grant of the village of Kundivjitak by Mangal, the second son of Pulikesi' 
probably aliout 5S0 (Lul. Ant. VII. 163 ; Bom. Gov. Sel. X. 1<)5) ; (3) a grant, 
probably about the beginning of the seventh century, by the Queen Consort of 
Uiandraditya, the elder lirother of Vikramilditya I. (Ind. Ant. VIT. 163 and VIII 45 
Bom. Gov. Sel. X. 183) ; (4) a grant dated 705 (S. 627), by Vijaydditya, the son of 
Vmaj^dditya (B<.mi. Gov. Sel. X. 206). 

- I he mscription is a rnetal plate grant by the Yddav jirince, Govind Bdj, of the 
village of Lohugrdin in the district of Bamiiur (Bom. Gov. Sel. X, 240). The village 
and district named have not been identified. According to Jervis (Konkan, 81), in the 
twelfth century tlie Desai of Sdvantvadi, the most northern of the Pdligdr chiefs, 
overran the whole of the Konkan. ’ 3 Bom, Gov. Sel. X. 250. 

^ Boin. Gov. Sel. X. 251. The grant was of the village of Kochra within Sdvant- 
According to Jervis (Konkan, 63), in 1347, all except the south districts 
of Fhonda, Maneri, Pedna, Diclioli, and Sdnkhli were nominally under the Bahiranis 
(1347 -1512). The extreme south was under Vijayanagar. 

® Ditto, 208. A king of Sdvantvddi, a very learned Jain, is mixed up with a Bel- 
gaum legend (Ind. Ant, IV. 140). The story gives no clue to the probable date. 

The five divisions were, Phonda, Maneri, Pedna, Dicholi, and Sdnkhli. 

^ The two extra divisions, harydfs, were Ndrur and PAtgaon. 

® The sub-division, vildyat, was Biinda. 

. ® twelve petty divisions, tarafs^ three, Manohar, Talavda, and Mdngaon were 

in Viidi ; two, Ajgaon and Sdntarda in B^nda ; four, P^t, Haveli, Kalsuli, and Bordava 
m Kudal ; and three, MAland, Variid, and Masura in the territory transferred to the 
British Government in 1812*13. The port was Vengurla, 
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Hodavda. M^ng^s successors, unable to maintain tlieir independence 
again became feudatoines of the Bijapur kings. On tbe decline of 
Bij^pur power in tbe early years of tbe seventeenth century (1627)^ 
Pbond Savant’s sonKbem Savant, who held part of tbe Vadi connti’y 
in grant, jaghir^ made himself independent. In 1640, Kbem was 
succeeded by bis son Som Savant, who, after ruling for eighteen 
months, was succeeded by his brother Lakham Savant. This chief 
in a predatory inoursion, made captive the Kudal Desai,^ put hini 
to death, and seized his lands.^ Shortly after, when Shivaji’s 
power seemed in the ascendant (1650), Lakham Savant tendered him 
his allegiance, and was confirmed as Sar Desai of the whole south 
Konkan. In a second treaty (1659) it was settled that one-half of 
the revenue should belong to Shivaji and be collected by his 
agents, and the other half, exclusive of his rights as desJimiiUi, 
should remain to Lakham. Under the terms of this treaty Lakham 
became bound to garrison the forts and to keep a body of 3000 
infantry ready for service. Eepenting of this alliance and not 
abiding by the terms of the treaty,^ Lakham renewed his allegiance 
to Bijapur. In May 1660, Baji Phasalkar, one of Shiv^ji’s earliest 
followers, fought a drawn battle with the Vadi commander 
Kay Savant, in which both were slain.'^ In 1662, Shivaji defeated 
Lakham’s army, overran Vadi, and forced the ehiei to throw 
himself on his mercy.^ From political and family motives, for the 
Savants like himself belonged to the Bhonsla family, Shivaji 
reinstated^ Lakham under promise that he would always live at 
Kuddl, neither ^ build nor repair forts, and entertain no large body 
troops. Dying in 1665, Lakham was succeeded by his brother 
Phond Sdvant, who, after ruling for ten years, was (1675) succeeded 



^ ^ a.*. UiXC; VJf UiSl 

trontier, considerably increased his territory. Afterwards (1707), 
supporting Shivaji’s grandson Shdhu in his contest with the Kolhapur 
chief, he was confirmed in his possessions. About this time he is 
described as a soldier of fortune, with 7000 or 8000 men and two 
fighting for the chief who paid him best.® Dying in 
709 withratmale issue, Khem was succeeded by his nephew Phond 
avant. Though a lover of peace Phond Savant’s rule was much 

Kolhdpur and Groa, and by sea fights 
with Angria. In 1730, so much did their commerce sufeeir from 
Angria s attacks, that the British Government formed an offensive 
M alliance with the Savants.^ They agToed that neither 

should attack the ships of the other; that British wrecks should 


were 1670 they made Vadi their head-quarters, the Sdvants 

prestatSf Wy ^wTe^r -W ScuM DesM^^ “ heinous crime, the 

6 Hamilton’s ISTew Accomxt, 1, 208 

He « styled Ponde Saunt, Sar Hesdi of Kudil. Aitchisou's Treaties, IT. 439. 
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receiVe all aid and aRRistauce ; tliat tlieir poi'ts should be open 
and free to each other for tra^do ; that they should join to attack 
the SODS of ivanhoji Angria; and that the British should supply 
the Sar Desai with warlike stores and ai*tilleryd About this time 
(1730), Nag Savant, Phond Savant^s second son, taking the Hera 
and Chandgad^ districts above the Sahyadris, established a post at 
Chandgad, and built the fort of Gandharvagad. Phond SavanPs lattei* 
years ^Yere full of troubles. His eldest son Nar Savant rebelled 
knd was slain in a skirmish. And so keenly did Phond Savant feel 
his sonhs death, that a]‘)pointing his young grandson Rjimehandra 
Savant his Inu'r, he retired into private life and died in 1737. 

During RanichaiuL'a.hs minority, the state was managed by his 
uncle Jayrarn Savant, ;i man of great strength and courage. In 
spite of his good r(ualities, Jayrhin Savant^s management was at 
first nnsuccessful. Angria took Bhagvantgad and Bharatgad, crossed 
the Kudzil river, ilefeatod him at Bzimbardi, captured Sliivram Silvant 
his brother, und (!om))(‘lle(l the V'adi state to cede two-fifths of the 
Sdlshi revenue. At the same time the Portuguese seized five of the 
southern disfri(4s, 1 og(4’her with tlie fort of Yiashvantgad. daynlm’s 
reverses did not hist long. In 17-45 the five districts were recovered, 
and for a time Bard(,‘S also wjis taken. Three years later (174S), 
Tulaji Angria, wzis dch^zitcHl with heavy loss at Kudal,*^ pursued as 
far as Sangvzi near Ihitnagiri, and his country laid waste. Bharatgad 
and the districts ])(4-,wecin tho^ Kudal and the Garnar rivers were 
recovered, and ii tliird rn,i(i of AngriiPs w^as successfully beaten off. 
Shortly a-ftcr, dayrani rpuirrelled with his nephew, and retiring in 
disgust to Kudal, died there in 1753, 

Two years lai:er (1755), liis nephew Rzxmchandra died, and was 
succeeded by his sou Kliem Savant the G-reat. In 1763, Khem. 
married La'kshrnil)ai, daugliter of Jayiji Sindia and half sister of 
Mahadtlji Sindia, and through ilieir influence received from the 
Emperor of .Dollii the title of Raje Bzxhzidur.'^ About this time 
British commerce wuiferod severely from the attacks of Vadi 
and Kulha})ur pinites. In 1 765 (7th April), an expedition under 
Major Gordon and (Jziptain Watson of the Bombay Maiine, 
captured the hjrt of Yashvantg'ad or Redi, and changed its name 
to Port Augustus. Khem Savant, "the Bhonsla,' agreed, on 
receiving back Redi fort, to cede the lands between the Karli and 
Sc41shi,N.ivcrs, from, the sea to the Sahyadris; to pay £10,000 
(Rs. 1,00,000) for war expenses; to let British merchants pass 
freely; to keep no navy; and in the event of a war with the 
Marathas, to help the British.^ This ti'eaty was broken almost as 
soon as it was signed, and next year (1766) the Bombay Govern- 


' The treaty ia given in full in Aitchison’s Treaties, IV . 439 - 440. 

® The Chandgad district wfxs afterwards lost. . ^ . 

In rememhnmce of this victory his state kettledrum, nomi, is still beaten in the 

According to Grant Duff (40), the Sd-vants got this title from the Bijdpur kings, 
in whose wars against the Poi'tuguese they distinguished themselves ^ commanders 
of infantry. ® Aitchison^s Treaties, IV. 440, 

B 330— 5G . . , , 
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ment sent Mr. Mostyn to make a fresh settlement. A second treaty 
was concluded, which, among other terms, bound the chief to 
furnish two hostages, and to cede the fort of Vengurla to the British 
for thirteen years, or during such fui'ther time as the wa,r indemTl^^•■<r 

4.^ AAA /¥■>-. a AA r\r\r\\ • -i . , » _ 


amounting to £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000) remained unpaid.^ Soon after 


the treaty was concluded the hostages escaped ; and the Vadi chief 
successfully frustrated all attempts to collect the Vengurla revenue 
In 1780, at the end of the thirteen years, the V4di government 
demanded Vengurla, and on its being refused, the fort was attacked 
and taken. ^Two years before (1778), the Kolhapur chief, envious 
of Khem Savant’s honours and independence, oven-an the state ■ 
captured the fort of G-andharvagad ; and forced from Khem Savant 
the cession of one-third of the Maland and Varad revenue, and of 
a fixed yearly sum from Pat and Haveli. Shortly after (1788) 
through the infiuence of Sindia, the Delhi Emperor granted the Vadi 
chief the peacock’s feather, the symbol of independence. Enraged 
at this further advancement, the Kolhapur chief sending an army 
against Vadi, assaulted, but failed to take the post of Akeri. Three 
years later (1787), another attack from Kolhapur was more successful 
of Karsinggad, Nivti, and Vengurla fell, and to save 


it, oiangad nad to be made over to Madbavrav Peshwa. Grettin^ 


help from the Portugaese, for which he had to pay by the cession 
of the Phonda district, Khem Savant drove back the Kolhdpur 
troops, and recovered Nivti and Vengurla. In 1793, the Peshwa 
restored Sidhgad, and about the same time, throug’h Sindia’s 
influence, Kolhapur gave back the fort of Bharatgad. Purther 
reverses were in store for Khem Savant. In 1803, the Portuguese 
overran and permanently annexed the districts of Dicholi, Sankli, 
Pedna, and Phonda. 


On Khem Savant’s death in 1803, as he left no male heir ^ 
the succe^ion was disputed by his two cousins, Som and Shriram 
bavant. Open hostilities went on for about a year, when (1804) 
faomi Savant and all his sons, except Phond Savant, were 
and the fort catching fire, perished in the flames, 
^hond^ bavant, the surviving son, unable to cope with Shriram 
bavant retired to Kolhapur. Here he was treated with much respect, 
^d mth the help of a body of Kolhdpur troops, seized the town of 
coimtiy waste. On this the regent Lakshmibdi, 
Savant’s widows, agreed that Phond Savant. should 
return to Vacfr and be restored to his father’s rights. On his 
Q influence with Lakshmibai, that 

Savant, after securing Hanmantgad and Banda for his two 
illegitimate sons, was forced to leave Vadi. Two years later (1805), 
o^^®®;Jy^®;3®™*^f5ackby Phond Sdvant and Durgabai, Shriram 
force?! f tepmph, imprisoned his opponents, and 

St Sri*: ™ - atef. 
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C.raat l>uff-(244) says that he had only one son by his third wife Devibii. 
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After Ills (leatli tlie Kolliapur cliiei^ seeing tlie distracted 
slate of Viidi; aittacked and carried the forts of Bharatgad and 
Nivti^ and established the port of Nandugad. In 1807, 
Phond Savant, who, since 1805, had taken refuge at Kudal, 
returned to Vadi. The g'overnment directed by Kiimchandrarav, 
Durgubaiks brotlier, carried on incursions to the gates of Malvan, 
laid in ashes the vdlla.ge at the Malvan pass, and recovered the 
forts of Yiisliva-ntgad and Nivti. To repel these depredations the 
Kolhapur cliiei* took tlui bold in person, defeated the Vadi army at 
Ohaukiili, and bluckafled t he capital. In 1808, the Vadi government 
called in the aid of A i)))a, Desai Nepjmikar, who sent a foi'ce ta 
raise the siegci of V.-idi, a-rnl by invading' Kolhapur, forced the chief 
to retire. On his withdrawal, the Nepani general took possession 
of the whole Vbifli ttn*ritory, placed Lakshmibai and her adopted son 
under surveillance, and took the fo.vt8 of Yashvantgad, Vengiirla, and 
Nivti. Still Phi >11(1 Silvan t by no means gave uphopes of recovering his 
power. Conspiring with Lakshmibai and Durgabai, he procured the 
murder of th(^ young chief, and shortly after, by ilLtreatinenb, caused 
the death of LuJcslnnibili, and rejecting Durgabiu^s claims to be regent, 
attacked and (hifoiited the N<3pilMi army, and established himself as 
ruler. Duringtlioso yeiu*s of disorder the Vadi ports again swarmed 
with pirates. iSo stjveiM.dy did British commerce suffer, that in 1812' 
(October 3), Phond >Siivant was forced to enter into a treaty, ceding 
Vcngurla fort to the Bi'iiisli and engaging to give up all his vessels 
of war.^ 

Soon after the corudusion of 'this treaty, Phond Savant died, 
and as his son Khein Savant or Bapu Saheb was a minoi*, 
Durgabai was ap|>uini(Ml reg<mt. In 1813, Durgabai seized the forts 
of Bharatgjid and Nbirsinggad, which some fewyeai'S before had been 
wrested from Vadi i>y Kolhapur. The British had, meanwhile, 
guaranteed to defend Kolliapur territory aguinst all attacks, and as 
Durgabai obstinately rc^fuscd to give up the forts, a British force under 
Colonel Dowse recaplaired thorn and restored them to Kolhapur. 
In consequence (.>C .Durgabai's refusal to cede the Kolhapur forts and 
to exchang (3 some districts north of the Kudal river for the lands 
held by the British south of that river, war was declared and the 
districts of Varad and Maland seized. At this time the widow of 
Shriram 8avaut caused fresh troubles by putting forward a person 
who clahncd to be lianichandra Savant, who, she alleged, had not 
been murdered in 1807. Her cause found many supporters who 
moved about the country plundering on their own account. Such 
mischief did they do that many of the people, leaving^ their homes, 
sought safety in British and Portuguese territory.® Durgabai, 
now brought to great straits, offered to adjust all causes of quarrel, 
if the British Government would interfere on her behalf. Her 


^ Supplementary articles, absolutely ceding Redi and Nivti, aMaming Irow 
hostilities with other states, and submitting all disputes tci- the arbitration of the 
British Government, wHch in return guaranteed the chief s possessions against 
all foreign powers, were intended to be inserted. But as these terms were thought 
to interfere with the Peshwa’s authority over yMi, they ^ were abandoned, 
Aitchison^s Treaties, lY. 436, 447. « Hamilton's HmdusUn, IL 21. 
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proposals were declined. But even without British heln her 
were again successful, and order wa.s for a time restored In 1817^ 
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militar 
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n cons(niuence of a Portuguese raid into Usap, the Portuguese fort 

of Tnakol was plundered. In revenge the Portuo-uese atttlL 
Eedi, buti alter a fniitloMs: n picked 


■Rnrii* Ki.if .iTf. 41 -n • i oriLiguese attacked 

Rcdi but, after a fruitless siege of twenty-seven days, were forced 

to withdrasw About this time the Vadi nobles whiheld IL ioH, 
of Banda, h ivti, and Redi, became unmanageable, set the chiefs 
authority at naught and plundered in all directions, including- the 
surrounding British tei-ritorios. '-muing tne 


During- the_ final British war with the Peshwa (1817), Daro-<jbai 
Dn-eatened to invade British territorv, and tried her liest to aid the 
Peshwa s cause. Even after the Pesliwa’s ove.-throw hm- raiS iSo 
^itish tei 1 itoi y did uot cease. War agaimst Siivantvadi could be nut 

+5 w Sh- W. Grant kL 
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on tlie military road from Vengurla to the Earn pass were 
transferred to the British, and two years later (1838) transit duties 
were abolished and the whole of the VMi customs made the property 
of the British G overnment. Meanwhile Khem Savant's affairs went 
from bad to worse. His carelessness and misrule provoked another 
outbreak. The British were called in, and deposing Khem Savant 
took the management of the state into their own hands. ^ ^ 

A Political Superintendent was appointed and a military force 
known as^ the Savantvadi Local Corps, under the command of 
British officers and maintained at the expense of the state, was 
organized. The turbulent nobles several times rebelled. In "l839, 
some malcontent state servants, losers by reductions in public 
expenditure, went to Goa, and from Goa twice invaded Vadi, 
succeeding on one occasion in surprising Vadi fort and carrying off 
the chief and his family. These disturbances were soon repressed, 
and order was established, grievances redressed, and public 
expenditure curtailed. So successful was the management that 
before long the British troops were entirely withdrawn. 

Order and progress lasted for a few years only. In 1844, the 
Political Superintendent heard from Belgaum that a serious 
disturbance had broken out in Kolhapur. Measures were taken to 
prevent the insurgents from tampering with Vadi malcontents, and to 
watch the people of Manohar fort who were suspected of being -ready 
to join the disturbance. In spite of these precautions, the people of 
Manohar openly espoused the rebel cause, made raids into the country 
round, burnt houses and villages, and had a skirmish with the 
Savantvadi Local Corps. A detachment under Major Benbow, sent 
against the insurgents at Manohar, was threatened on all sides by 
a large body of rebels. The enemy's strength increased; the 
insurgents attacked the village of Dukanvddi, carried off a large 
quantity of grain, and thi*eatened the people with violence. As 
disorder was now widespread, help was sought from Lieutenant- 
Colonel Outram, then on special duty at Kolhapur, and a 
detachment of four companies of the Xth Eegiment N. I. was 
sent to V4di. They were met by a body of insurgents in the 
Akeri pass, and after a few days' skirmishing, succeeded in driving 
them out.^ Phond Savant, one of the leading nobles, a man highly 
respected by the British Government, with his eight sons, joined the 
rebePcause. His example was followed by Anna Saheb the heir 
apparent, who, joining the rebel camp under a salute of guns, 
began to issue orders, and in spite of the efforts of the British 
officers, succeeded in collecting revenue from the villages round.^ 
Emboldened by their success, the rebels marched against the capital 
but were soon dispersed. They next tried, but without success, to 
win over the native officers of the Tenth Eegiment. sSo far the efforts 
to put down the revolt had failed. In 1845, the whole country 


^ Aitchisoii’s Treaties, IV. 456, 458. - Service Record of Xtli Kegi N. I. 13. . 

^ The secret eatise of Anna Siiheb^s joining the rebels was Jdnkibii, youngest 
wife of Phond Sivant. Her object was to get Anna Sdheb to commit himself, 
and thus clear the way for her son’s succession to the chiefship. 
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was in disorder even close to military forts there was no securitvnf 
person or property. The wild wooded character of the countv^ ? f 
the arrest of offendersmost difficult. Martial law was proclaimed S 
three strong detachments, one of them under Colonel Outram wtv 
stationed in different parts of the district. In spite of these viaoroS 
measures, ihe insurrection for a time made head. In M4W 
Subhana Nikam, a notorious leader, escaping from Belo^aum , .S 
a revolt ; in the north; Daji Lakshman, a personal servant of Inna 
Saheb s, headed a party of insurgents, collected the rents, and seul 
emis^ries to realise the revenue even in the British districts of Varad 
^d Pendur; and in the east, on the Ram pass road, one Ear Savant 
ingnekar, heading the discontented Desffis of Usap and Havelkar 

These successes did not last long' 
Near Rangna tort a detachment of troops surprised and routed 
body of insurgents; at Patia the, rebels met with another severe 
reverse ; and Colonel Outram, attacking and taking Manohar 

insurgents into Portuguese territory. 
The spirit of the revolt was broken. The common people on 
promise of pardon, deserted in numbers and returned to their 
homes and the leaders sought safety within Portuguese limits 
beveral applications were made to the Goa government to prevent 
he rebels from taking shelter in their territory. But the govern- 
ment refused to give them up. At last, in 1847, ninety-two of the 

thfm Bombay Government, to grant 

hem a pai don and allow them to return to their homes. In 1848 
on the recommendation of the Pplitical Superintendent, about forty' 

Hesa s and four sons and a gi-andson of Phond Savant were' 
on furnishing good conduct security, allowed to return. All Anna 
fftH'fV declared forfeited. He was 

Se^^the 5 monthly pension of £10 (Rs. 100), and shortly 

monthly pittance of foT{U^ 5 ). ^ 

that'thnt'i;i7+r ®'‘‘^®n Court of Directors decided 

Go^eiSiu Lr British 

support bv a dominions, he and his family should be 

SSld p affowance and that for a time the management 

should remain in British hands. Iluring the Mutinies (1867), the 



the forest ®’^^;i®dlance, caused disturbances all' along 

® „ ^>^om Savantvadi to Kanara. TVioyr 


, „ vycoLiCDU. UlJSUUri 

several of the Bianara. They attacked 

seveial of the Belgaum villages and burnt custom housel 


of the 1 kfrevoft 5.50,000), the charges 
andTfpro^sTn^to ®“® y®^r’s revenue, 

British Residei^ nn^ i.-®^ subjects and meet the expense of a 
misn Resident and his establishment, Phond Savant or Anna 


‘ hi 1862, the debt amounting to about £55,000 (Bs. 5,50,000), was paid off. 
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Salieb was pardoned and recognised as heir. In 1867, on the death 
of his fatlier, Phond Savant succeeded^ His feeble character and 
fondness for opinm made it unsafe to trust him with power. To 
prevent misinangement, he was required to accept the scheme of 
administration introduced by the British G-overnment, to refrain, 
except with the pi’evioiis sanction of the paramount power, from 
making any organic changes, and to submit for approval the name 
of any one whom he wished to appoint minister. 

Ill 1869, before these terms were formally concluded, Phond 
Savant died, leaving the present chief Raghnnath Sdvant a 
child six years old. During his minority the administration 
has been in the hands of the British Government. In 1877, 
the young chief, who had before been studying with the Kolhapur 
Riija, was sent to the Eajkumar College at Rajkot. In the same 
year (1877), Sdvantvadi w^a,s included among the minor states of 
the Bombay Presidency that wore placed under the control of the 
Commissioner of the Southern Division. The appointment of a 
judicial assistant was made permanent, and the post of native 
assistant, diijhirddr^ was abolished and his duties transferred to 
a minister, M^'hhdriy whose office was revived. In 1878, the young 
Sar Desai received in full Darbar the Delhi banner sent by the 
Viceroy in commemoration of the assumption of the title of 
Empress of India. In 1879, he was married to the daughter of the 
late Khanderav Gaikwar of Baroda, 

The chief, a Hindu of the Maratha caste, is entitled to a salute of 
nine guns. The family have a patent allowing adoption, and in point 
of succession follow the rule of primogeniture. Besides an infantry 
corps 'iSG strong, he maintains three guns and twenty horsemen. 

The family tree of the Y^di chiefs is as follows : 

Phond Sfivant. 
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(I.) Khem savant J. (died 1640). 

(ir.) Som sivant (died 1641). (III.) Lakliam^ Sfivant (died 1665), (IV.) Phond Savant I. 

\died 1675). 


(V.) Khem kvant II. 
(died 1700). 


Ifftr savant. 

(VI.) Phond S&vant 11. (died 1737). 
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Xiir Sfivant. 


Jayrtoi Sfivant Som kvant, 

{ (died 1753). 

(VII.) BJimohandraSrivant I. 

((lied 1765). , 

j (X.) Phond S&vant III. 

(Vni.) Khem Sftvant HI, (died 1813). 

(died 1803). I 

j (Xr.) Khem S&vant IV. 

I (died 1867). 

(XII.) Phond WvantIV* 
^ (died 1860). 


Krishna 8§.vant. 

Shriram Sa^’nnt. 

Mmchanclra savant, 
(adopted by Khem 
SSvant’s widow, 
died 1808). 


(IX.) RSlmchandra Sivantll. .. (XIII.) Raidiunath S6,vant 
(died 1808). (present Chief). 

(TBe Boman mimenala sHow tHe order of sticoession,) 


Tlie prescfibed present, was levied from him. 
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_ Foe fiscal and otlier administrative purposes the state lands are 
distributed among the three divisions, petds, o£ Vadi, Banda, and 
Kudal. Under the supervision of the Political Superintendent the 
revenue and magisterial charge of each of these fiscal divisions 
is placed in the hands of an officer styled hammisdctr, with a yearlv 
salary varying from £60 to £84 (Rs. 600 - Rs. 840). ^ 

In revenue and police matters, the charge of the 223 state villages 
is entrusted to hereditary headmen, gdvlcara, chosen from the 
Maratha, Bhandari, or Gaud Brahman castes, and paid on an averao'e 
about £3 (Rs. 30) a year.i Bach village has generally more thL 
one gdvkar, who exercise their powers by turns fixed accordino- 
to their share, each sharer, after one or two years, resigning 
office in favour of the next claimant. Bach headman is responsible 
to the state for. a fixed yearly sum on account of his village. Until 
1853 he had power to dispose of abandoned, or gatkul, ^holdings 
Sm(M then his power has been restricted to making such 
arrangements, with respect to their cultivation, as will enable him 
to pay the revenue during his term of office. The reason of tHs 
restriction is, that as thrown up lands become the property of the 
state,, if they are alienated or permanently settled at a rental less 
than their assessment, the state revenue suffers. Under the old 
system, whp the alienating headman’s term of office ended, his 
successor uiiglit object to pass tbe agTeemeut for tlie full aruount of 
revenue, and the village might have to be managed direct by the 
state. 


The village constable, /aiy (far, is not an hereditary officer He 
IS generally chosen from the family of the village headman, and is 
equal in rank to a police patel in a British village. His office is 
honorary and has no pay attached to it. Under the headmen 
the accountants, fcaZWis, keep the village papers and draw up 
statistic^ and other returns. There is one accountant for every 

pedant-held, /<;ttZ(^rp^village,containingonanaverage850inhaBitants, 

and peldmg a yeply average rental of about £90 (Rs. 900). Their 
yearly saland d'''^™^®^!!- ■varying fi-om 10s. to £7(Rs.5-Rs. 70)and 

’(fPi'esent a total yearly charge of i^66 
■n' ' + headmen, the village accountants and the 

ullage TOustables are the viUage servants or virtihs, styled ghddi, 
hhavin md mhar. Besides for revenue and police duties 
th^e men are liable for misceUaneous public business. They receive 

moniT ^ ialuia, from the people, but enjoj neither 

money nor land grants from tbe state. 


1 Thepay.arie«frouil0«. to£7(Rs. S-Rs. 70) aad averages about £.r(Re. 30). 
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Administration, 


The yearly cost to the state of village establishments amounts Chapter VIIL 
to£69r5 (Rs. 6950)^ oi which £229 (Rs. 2290) are paid to village Land 
headmen and £46b (Rs. 4660) to village accountants. This Administration* 
represents a charge of £8 (Rs. 30) on each village or 2f per cent of 
the entire land revenue. 

The earliest revenue system of which record remains is that of Administration, 
the Bijapiir kings (1500-1670). Under their system the amount 
of the government demand depended on the quantity of seed used 
in sowing the different kinds of land. The crops were divided 
into wet pd/osdli, after-crops vidal^ and irrigated gimvas, Othei’ 
lands were hill}q bharady dongar or varkas* The government share 
is said to have been originally one-fifth or one-sixth of the whole 
produce. The assessment on garden, bdgdyat, lands planted witim 
cocoa and betelnuts was fixed on the number and productivenesfC 
of the trees. The money rate or assessment on each cocoanut tree 
represented about one-halfi,jDf the gross produce. Betelnut or ,1 ,, 

trees, of much liiore delicate growth, yielding from twelve to >' I , 

twenty shers, vieve taxed at one-third and in some cases, as low as - 

at one-fourth of the whole produce.^ * * 

Early in the ' eighteenth century (1715) the foi^mer rates were 
revised by a clerk named GanorAm. tinder his arrangements wet rice 
land was divided into four classes. Of these, land of the first quality^ 
shely w^as taxed at one-sixth of the produce ; land whose crops required 
transplantation, Id/indy at one-eighth ; poor land, hharady at one-tenth ; 
and hill lands and those which after one or two crops required to 
be left fallow, varhas, at one-twelfth of the produce. Irrigated, 
gimvaHy lands yielding one crop were taxed at one -eighth ; those 
yielding t'wo crops at one-tenth of the produce; and Ihovi lands 
yielding a dry season crop of ndchniy Bleusine corocana, at one-twelfth. 

Of cocoanut laiads the sea shore, veldgar, gardens were rated at two- 
fifths of the produce, and river himk, tbcildgar, gardens at three-tenths. 

Irrigated, kiildgar, latuls paidoue fourth, and lands watered by manual 
labour, dddgar, a,];)out one-seventh. On betelnut lands the rates varied 
from ono-sixth to one-eighth of the produce. Besides the assessment 
certain cesses which ai^e still in existence were levied.^ |In 1791, 
in part pvayment of the rice assessment, such articles as clarified ' 
butter, oil sc^eds, and pulse were taken, j The object of this change 
was that those articles might be stored^ in the state granaries or 
supplied to the stud or to shi^s, or be available- for the use of the 
chiefs family. In 1849, Major Jacob substituted cash for kind 
payments, and fixed rates of commutation on the average of prices 
for seven years (1842 - 1849). 

There are four land tenures, state, alienated, rented, and Land-Tenures, 
peasant-held. State lands are of two kinds : crown lands, sheri 
thikdnsy and private, khdsgi, lands, the-personal property of the chief. 


^ Jervis’ Konkan* 101 - 103 . 

^ There are cesses on all lands including the chiefs j>rivate, sheri and hhdsgi, lands, 
and on goldsmiths, carpenters, blacksmiths, native Christians, shopkeepers, painters, 
milkmen, sh^herds, sellers of opium, liquor, honey, wax, and fireworks, the 
producers of flax and catechu, and the rearers of pigs, 
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These are managed by the district revenue officers and are hv fi. 
let to th, Mgte bidder Jo.- a fi«d term of years;’ LienieJ £S 
are classed under three heads, grant indvi, rent-free dasUhU and 
religious devsu Grant, zndm, lands, including dumdla or lands 
. belonging to the chiel^s relations, are held under deeds, emad! 
either m perpetuity or during the lifetime of the hordirT ffee of all 
state claims. Eent-free, dasiibdd, lands are rare. Thouo-h free from 
assessment they may be liable to the payment of certain cesse“ 
Keligious^ assigned to temples and temple servants are 

of two kinds, inam devsu absolutely alienated, and devsu kimle, held 
subject to the payment of the government assessment. These lands are 
cultivated sometimes by the proprietors and sometimes by the state 
and after deductions their produce is assigned for the use of the 
teniple._ The very tew rented, khoti, lands are similar to those in 
Katnagiri. the khots, or nadkarniu as they are locally called belong 
to the Gaud Brahman caste and are hereditary holders. flThev-- 
are revenue farmers, and in some villages which contain rice landt?’ 
toey a,re peasant-holders. Very few of them have groups of villages t 
The khots hold Tillages under a right locally known as palav, atermi 
^pposed by the Political Superintendent to be a corruption of the 
English word plough. Under this tenure, though there may be no 
grant confirming it, the khot is allowed to till a certain area of land 
^ .IS own. 1 hey let hilly, varAias, lands to their tenants-at-will, 
fvMs from whom they receive 2a. on every 240 pounds (Re.l the 
of the produce, the amount of which is settled by estimate 
i he rent recoverable from peasant-holders is fixed. In khoti villages 
there are no under-holders between the peasant-holders, hhatks, 
and the tenants-at-will, kevikids. Khots are allowed to recover 
on y very limited and trifling cesses. They are accountants in their 
villages, and their estates are not divided among the co-sharers, 
but held in turn. They are not well off, but in good seasons their 
demand^^^^ fifteen per cent above the government 


*,7° classes, peasant-holders, khatelis, and 
fill ^ kevikids, The peasant-iiolders^ wlao belong to almost 

all castes are responsible to government for the assessment on their 
a to pay they are ousted and their lands are sold. 

PutWW villages, but no village is 

hoffipJf by them. Some of the khatelis are hSeAitary 

asSe^p^f Tv ° ™ villages and pay their 

Sdin^! officials. Some of them have large 

■neasanfw f ^ tenants engaged from the 

^eatlvT-pd^ ^ their holdings have been 

the kh of, y sub-dmsion. In k/ioif villages, though older than 

The ofhp-^ peasant-holders, khatelis, are very few and badly off. 
everv*JfaT under-holders are yearly tenants, hevikuls, who 

or agreement with the superior holder, either khot 

beW to certain quantity of grain.. They generally 

Christians ami and Bhandari castes, but a few are native 

holders whn of them were originally peasant- 

ve alienated their occupancy rights and rent lands 
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fi’oni tlie alienees or others. Beyond a fixed rent^ wMoli is in 
kind on rice lands and in money on hilly and garden lands^ they 
do not pay any extra cesses. Varying according to the soil and 
the labour and manure used, the rent is sometimes one-fourth, 
sometimes one-third, and sometimes one-half of the whole crop. 
They do not wander from place to place, and seldom have any 
disputes with their landlords about rent. There*‘ls''not enough 
competition among them to enable the upper holders to exact rack- 
rents. 

The revenue survey, begun in 1872, has been introduced into the 
Kudal and Vadi sub-divisions. Up to 1st April 1880, 361,530 
acres were surveyed, and 303,770 acres classified. In the Kudal 
division survey rates, guaranteed by the state for fifteen years, 
have been introduced and the villages classed into four groups. 
In the first group the maximumd acre rates are, for rice land 13§. 
(Rs, 6J), hilly {armas 4), and garden, bdgdyat dgri, £1 4s. 
(Rs. 12); in the second group, for idee land 11s. (Rs. 5|-), 
hilly 4i\d. {annas 3), and garden, hdgdyat dgri, £1 4s. (Rs. 12) ; 
in the third group, for rice land 9s. (Rs. 4|), hilly M, {annas 2), 
and garden, 6a j'/dyaii' dongri, 16,9. (Rs. 8) ; and in the fomdh group, 
for rice land 8,9. (Rs. 4), hilly 1 4- d ( uTOa 1), and garden, 6a^%ai^ 
dongri, 16,9. (Rs. 8). These assessment rates gave a yearly increase 
of £205 (Rs. 2050) to the state revenue. The total cost of the 
survey up to 31st March 1880 was £22,177 (Rs. 2,21,770). 

According* to the present system of collecting the revenue, except 
in survey settled villages where the amount is fixed for a term of 
years according to the position of the field and the character of the 
soil, at harvest time a state officer comes to each village and with 
the headman and accountant he goes to the different crown hill 
lands, estimates their total produce, fixes a half of the whole as 
the state due, and commutes this share to a certain sum of money. 
The value of the grain is then either paid to the state by the 
tenants at fixed market rates or it is sold to the highest bidder by 
public auction. If the husbandman i*efuses to pay, part of his grain 
is taken and sold for the benefit of the state. Village renters and 
peasant-holders seldom fail to pay t!^e state demands. When they 
fail their property is seized and sold. If this is not enough, and 
if the defaulter is a peasant-holder, khateli, the occupancy right is 
sold, but this rarely happens. Superior holders ap helped by the 
district revenue offioers in recoveiing rent from their tenants. The 
rent is collected by four instalments, in November, January, March, 
and May. The tenants pass bonds for arrears, and remissions are 
rarely granted. 

In 1878, seventeen estates were managed by the Pblitical Superin- 
tendent on behalf of minor proprietors, sarddrsd The. aggregate 
income of thirteen of these estates, which were too poor to supply 
the minors with the necessaries of life, amounted in 1878 to £54 
(Rs. 540) . The income of the four remaining estates, most of which 
are unencumbered, was £1913' (Rs. 19,130) and the expenditure 
£927 (Rs. 9270). ■ ■ 

^ These minors are now being taught in Grovernmeiit sohoolfe* 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

JUSTICE. 

Before 1842, including revenue courts empowered to hear i-ent 
suits, there were two civil tribunals, the Chief’s court and the 
magistrate’s, mansabddr’s, court. The Chiefs court, with a bench of 
three judges,^ decided all cases after consulting a council, panch of 
persons of rank and influence. 'Phe magistrate, mansabddr, was a 
police officer who received petitions and forwarded them to the chief 
for disposal. In 1842 the Chiefs court was abolished, and a new court 
established under a single native judge, nydyddhiah, with jurisdiction 
over the Banda and Vadi divisions, and the town of Yadi.^ Ail suits 
were first brought before the Superintendent who referred them 
to the nydyddhish for investigation. Unless appealed against 
within thirty days his decree was final. In cases’ worth £60 
{Es. 500) and upwards where he reversed the original decree, and of 
£100 (Es. 1000) and upwards where he confirmed it, an appeal, if 
made within ninety days, lay from the Superintendent’s decision to 
Government. A fee was levied when payable by the plaintiff in 
proportion to the amount claimed, and when payable by the defendant 
in proportion to the amount decreed. On suits withdrawn, one-half, 
and on suits struck off, from one-half to two-thirds of the regular 
fee were levied. In 1858, a court, with jurisdiction over the whde of 
Kudal and thirteen villages of Vadi, was established under a native 
subordinate judge, immsif. 

In 1878, three civil courts exercised original, and one, that of 
the Political Superintendent, exercised appellate jurisdiction. The 
original courts were the court of the nydyddhish at Vadi for the 
dis^sal of regular suits; the court of the subordinate judge, munsif, 
at Kudal _ for regular suits and small causes not exceediup- £2 
(Es. 20) in value ; and the court of the judicial a.s.sistant political 
superintendent who, besides settling small cause suits'* "up to 
£o0 (Es. 500), hears such appeals from the nydi/dd hish and the 
munsif, as the Political Superintendent may transfer to him. 

The average distance of villages from the nearest courts is eight 
miles, and^ the average number of suits filed during the five years 
ending 18/8^ including small cause suits^ 2585 ; during the same 
period the ayerage number of cases^ including arrears^ disposed of 
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was 2655. The ].iigh.esfc uuinbei- of cases filed was 2824 in 1877, 
and tlie lowest. 2142 in 1878. Of cases disposed of the highest was 
2933 m 1877, and the lowest 2545 in 1878. The average number 
of appeals tiled during the same live years was 130; of appeals 
decided oitnei by the 1 ulitical feuperintendeiit or his judicial 
assistant, 217; and the average value of suits £4 8^?. (Es. 44). 
During the same period, 374 applications for the execution of 
decrees were on an average disposed of. In 1878, the averao^e 
duration of suits was one month in the judicial assistanths court ; 
two years in the court of the ni/cii/ ad Idsh; and in the mmisif s court ^ 
III the case of regular" suits and two in small causes. 
In 1S78, the lotal sum realised from these courts amounted to 
£2055 (Es. 20,050), and the charges to £1378 (Es. 13,780). The 
piopoitioii. oi suiLs to population was one suit to every eighty-nine 
persons. ^ 

There is regisl ration ’ enough to employ two sub-registrars and 
one chief regisU’ip’. Iliese oiiicers are distributed one at each of 
the three sub-uivisious of Vadi, Banda, andKudai. The duties of 
the chief registra.r, formerly jicrhirmcd by the secretary, daftarddr, 
are now assigned^ to the sl.ate minister, kdrbhdrij whose office is 
at Vadi. in 1878, the registration receipts amounted to £974 
and the charges to £157 (Es. 1570), leaving a balance of 
£817 (Es. 81,70). ^ 4''ijo number of documents registered was 3088, 
and the value of the total immovable property transferred was 
£32,029 (Es. 3,20,200). 


In 1700 there were two magisterial tribunals, the court of the 
Chief and the court of the magistrate, In 1842 the 

state was diviil(3d iuti; three parts, and each placed under a manager, 
hamlvUdilr, who, liesides hearing land and rent suits, was invested 
with magisterial powers of si nqile imprisonment up to twenty day s and 
of line uj) t/j £1 JOs. (Rs. 15). T.be constable, /mi^rdZ, of tiie town of 
V adi had like jiowei's within its limits ; serious cases wore transferred 
to the Political Huperiiitendent, who decided them by the help of 
three assessoi's chosen from among tlio state officers or nobles, 
In I87U tiie number of criminal courts was raised from 
six to eight. At jiroseut ( 1 878) there are seven criminal courts, 
that <.)f the Polilical Hnporintendent exercising the powers of a 
Sessions Judge; of the assistant political superintendent havingthe 
powensYif a iirst cla.ss magistrate ; of the state minister, Mrbhdfd, 
invested with the |,)uwers of a district magistrate; and of the second 
class m agist- raU^s <)f tl.i.o Vatli, Banda, and Kudal sub-divisions, and 
of t he town of Vadi. Tu 1878, the Political Superintendent decided 
thirfeen original and seventeen appeal cases, the district magistrate 
fourteen, and (Ije second class magistrates 369. The -most common 
offences are theft, hurt, housebreaking, criminal assault, and 
breach of trust. 


^ lu 1875, the registration department established by Khem Savant Bhonsle in 
1883 was rcmu< lolled . Under the old registration system, sale deeds at the rate of 
live per cent, and mortgage tleeds at the rate of 2 ^ per cent, of the aggregate value' 
of the property, were comx>ulsory. Under the new system compulsory registration 
extends to deeds of gift, sale, partition, adoption, and wills. The registration of bonds 
is optional. 
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Chapter IX. 
Justice. 

Police. 


Coat, 

1878, 


Working, 

1878. 


Jail 


In 1834-35^ village headmen performed the duties of village 
constables. As all were unpaid they showed little energy^ and the 
Goa territory afforded every facility for criminals to avoid arrest 
In 1839, for the maintenance of order, the British Government raised 
a local corps for service within the limits of the state. Besides this 
corps, the only police was a militia of grant- hoi ding, sanadkari 
sepoys who were required to serve one month in the year. In 1842' 
the state was divided into three districts, and each placed in charge 
of a police officer with a number of peons who acted as constables. 
In 1870, the corps was recognised as a police force, and a number of 
men were placed under the police officers of the several distiicts 
for duties previously performed by messengers whose services were 
dispensed with. In 1874 three chief constables were appointed, and 
each placed in charge of a division, peifa, with a suitable number of 
head constables and constables stationed in twelve different posts, 
six in Vadi, three in Banda, and three in Kudal. At each station 
the party has eight or ten villages allotted to it. 

In 1878, the total strength of the Vadi local corps was 437, of 
whom seven were officers and 430 non-commissioned officers and 
privates. Of the total number of men in the local corps 152 were 
continuously employed on police duties. Except a small detachment 
furnished from the Sar Desai's bodyguard, there is no mounted 
police. Taking 900 square miles as the area of the state and 
190,814 as its population, the strength of the Vadi police is one 
man to every 6*92 square miles and 1256 souls. In 1878, the total 
cost was £2957 (Rs. 29,570) or £8 (Rs. 30) a square mile, or nearly 
Bd. (2 a7inas) a head of the population. 

In 1878, the proportion of crime to population was one offence to 
every 370 persons, and the percentage of persons convicted was 
0’23 of the population. Of 640 accused persons, 453 or 70-7 per 
cent were convicted, and of £373 (Rs. 3738) worth of property 
alleged to have been stolen, £155 (Rs. 1549) or 41*5 per cent were 
recovered. 

Besides the lock-ups at Banda, Vadi, and Kudal, for prisoners 
sentenced to terms of imprisonment for a week, there is only one 
jail in the state. The Vadi jail, an old cramped native building of 
stone and mud, roofed with tiles and bamboos, is situated on the 
lowest level of the fort, and by the fort walls is almost entirely 
shut out from currents of air. The enclosure, containing cells 
with one or two double-grated windows in each and fronted by an 
open space is 188 feet by 87. In 1878 it had a total population 
of 207 prisoners and a daily average of fifty-six. The prisoners 
are employed partly in out-dooi* labour, in carrying out local public 
works, and partly in-doors, in basket, cane, coir and matting work, 
and the tinning of copper vessels. The total cost in 1878 was 
£680 (Rs. 6800), and the cost per head £12 (Rs. 120). The 
proceeds of the jail manufactures amounted to £140 (Rs. 1400). 


does not include the cost borne by the British G-oveniinent for men stationed 
at i^oramarg to collect the customs revenue. 
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CHAPTER X. 

REVENUE AND FINANCE. 

Thk earliest' .yir.ir fur wliich. revenue fig’ures are available is 
1790, wluai the rcfei])f.s aiinounterl to £2'1',284 (Rs. 2,42,840) and tie 
charges ti).£2(),21 8 (Hs. 2,02,180). Sixty years later (1850) the receipts 
had rise'll tu L27,'12'l' (Rs. 2,74,240} and the charges fallen to 
£17,908 (Rs. 1,79,080). The earliest available balance sheet, that 
for I8GO-O1I, shows a total revenue of £23,158 (Es. 2,31,580), and 
a total expenditure of £23,636 (Rs. 2,36,360) j the total revenue for 
1878-79 turn.unted to £:’,.5,3O0 (Rs. 3,53,000), or, on a population of 
190,814, an incidence ]>or head of Ss. 3|cZ., and the charges to £30,375 
(Rs. 3,00,7.50). 

Land revenue receipts, forming 57'3 per cent of £35,800 
(Rs. 3,50,000) the entire state revenue, have risen from £16,354 
(Rs. 1,63,51.0) in 1860-61 to £19,280 (Rs. 1,92,800) in 1878. The 
rise in land revenue is owing to increased produce consequent on 
improved nuidcjs of tillage, and to the partially introduced revenue 
survey. I'he inereaso in charges, from£2124 (Rs. 21,240) in 1860-61 
to £'1.99 7 ( Rs. .t', 1,970) in ! 878, is due to a rise in the salaries of revenue 
officers and to re veiute survey operations, which, in 1878, cost £1926 
(Rs. 19,260). 

Sta'inps lire a new head since 1860-61. The 1878 stamp receipts, 
ineluding court fees, amounted to £71 (Rs. 710). 

M.veise receipts, which in 1860-61 were £997 (Rs. 99 70), have 
risen to £1918 (Rs. 19,180) in 1878. 

Law and .Justice receipts have risen from £973 (Rs. 9730) in 
1860-6r to £1813 (Rs. 18,130). The 1878 charges were £3217 
(Rs. 32,1 7l‘) against £2391 (Rs. 23,910) in 1860-61. 

Forest receipts liiwo risen from £209 (Rs. 2090) to £328 (Es. 3280), 
and forest diargos, owing to the increased strength of the 
ostabli.shment, from £78 (Rs. 780) to £158 (Rs. 1580) in 1878. 

Tho compon.sation paid yearly to the state for customs collected hy 
the British Government is fixed at £202/ (Rs. 20,270). 

Salt receipts amounted in 1878 to £666 (Rs. 5660) against £840 
(Rs. 3400) in 1860-61, and the charges to £82 (Rs. 820) agamst£60 
(Rs. 600). 

Registration receipts amounted in 1878 to £939 (Es 9390) against 
£391 (Rb. 3910) in 1860-61 and the charges to £1225 (Rs. 
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On account of tlie increase in the number of schools and schohrs 
education receipts have risen from £13 (Es. 1 30) in 1860-61 to £13q 
(Rs. 1890), and the charges from £176 (Rs. I 760) to £882 (Rs. 8820) 

Military and Police charges have fallen from £5760 (Rs 57 6f)n^ 
m 1860-61 to £445 7 (Rs. 44,570) in 1S78. ^ ’ > 

(Re^SSmiffr I87T £317 (Rs. 3170) in 1860-61 to £380 

a detailed comparison of the 
1860-61 and 18/8-79 balance sheets : 

Sdvantvddi Balance Sheet, 1860-61 and 187 S -7 9. 


ReCEII'TS. 


Heads. 


Land Revenue ... 

Stamps 

Excise 

Law and Justice 

Forest 

Customs 

Salt 

Regiistration 

Education 

Infctivesb 

Advanoes and Loans 
Local Funds 
Miscellaneous ... 


Total 


1860-61. 

1878-79. 

£ 8 , 

£ 8 , 

10,353 16 

19,280 0 


71 4 

997 8 

1918 8 

973 10 

1812 14 

209 4 

328 8 

2027 4 

2027 4 

339 2 

665 16 

391 6 

938 14 

12 14 

139 2 


684 0 


1810 4 


2508 0 

1854 6 

3215 14 

23,168 10 

35,299 8 


Charges. 


Heads- 


Laud Revenue 
Law and Justice 

Foivst 

Slate Expense-s ... 
Military and Police 

Jail 

Education 

Medical 

Charitable Allowance 

Salt 

Refxistratiou 
Payments to States(o) 
Public WtU'k.H ... 
Advance.s a.iid Loans 
Local Funds 
Miscellaueous ... 


1800-61, 1878-79. 


& S. 

2123 4 
2301 6 

78 2 
3206 2 
5759 16 
317 2 
175 18 
373 3 
1505 10 
60 4 


1158 2 
513 4 

4470 16 

izm 4 


23,636 12 


£ 8 . 

4997 10 
3217 8 
158 6 
6862 16 
4450 18 
379 18 
88J 8 
736 18 
1252 « 
82 8 
132 6 
12 U 14 
1463 3 
1152 18 
2700 8 
751 2 


30,375 
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woAs V Since 1877 to promote education and 

TbeiS7fi^ amounted m 1878 to £2508 (Rs. 25,080). 

fromfiv^LCef^^^^ 

+1^^^ “ sources, a local cess of one-sixteenth of the land revenue 

Rritish ^ of tolls, except those paid to the 

Rntish Government or to Kolhapur, and the receipts from ferries 
cattle-pounds, and vmage school fees. The local SZ^hh two- 

Sed^in 1878^"'"'^ ^ road fund and one-third for a school fund, 

toll aSferifwA Tf 18,000). The receipts from 

to £695 CrJ 69 5 f)( os,ttle-^und fund, and school fee fund amounted 

(Rs. 25,080). ^ making a total of £2508 

into°two^m^*secWo^^ funds of the state are divided 

other forTnXuel^r^r^ set npart for public works and the 

aisb™emeat.d.rmg 1878-79 ”"1 
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Sdvfintvddf Local Funds, J. 87 S- 79 , 
PUBUC WORKS. 


Balance, let April 1S7S -^. 
Two-thirds of the Land Ctse 
Tolls 

Cattle Ponnds 

Contributions 

Miscellaneous 


I Expenditure, 


£ «. 

Establishment 

165 U 

New Works 

476 0 

Repairs 

1443 4 

MiscellaneouQ ... 

145 11 

Balance, l3t April 1879 

4323 4 

Total ... 

6642 13 


INSTRUCTION. 


IlKncinH. ’ 

Expenditure. 



£ 11. 


£ s. 

Balance, Int April 1878 

One-third o£ tiii.' Land Le«« 
School-fee Fun-l 

237 fi 

63r» IS 
.^.9 4 

Inspection 

School ChargOo 

Prizes and Fviruiture 



Balancfs, let April 1879 

26 2 

418 18 

13 10 

31 14 

362 4 

Total ... 

832 8 

} Total ... 

832 8 


The chief local fund works carried out since 1877, are a road 13^ 
miles long, six new shops, a toll-house, and two staging bungalows. 

In 1877 a municipal committee was formed for the tomi of Vddi. 
The town duties and taxes on trade previously collected by the 
state, and the procP(?ds of the local cess were made available for 
expenclituro on town improvements. ^®®“ 

4oBed. In 1878, includingtbebalance at the beginning 
tlie total municipal revenue amounted to £222 (Rs. ^ 2 ^ 0 ) and the 
cliargeB to £174 (Rs. 1740 ), 

The following table gives the 1878-79 receipts, charges, and 

incidence of ta.xiition : 

SflmmiVikli Mmiclpal Details, 1878. 
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INSTRUCTION. 

In 1878-79 there were forty state schools, or an average of one 
school for every six inhabited villages, with 1869 pupils on the rolls 
and an average attendance of 134.1-5 or 1-35 per cent of 99 082 
the entire population of not more than twenty years of age. ^ ’ 

Including superintendence and scholarship charges, the total 
expenditm-e on education on account of these forty schools amounted 
in 1878, to £1525 (Rs. 15,250). , Of this £889 (Rs. 8890) were 
the state; £35 (Rs.350) from priblic subscriptions; 
£187 (Rs. 1870) from fees and fines; and £414 (Rs. 4140) from 
local funds. 

Under a state inspector drawing a yearly pay of £30 (Rs. 300) 
the schooling of the state was conducted by a local staff of masters 
and assistant masters with yearly salaries ranging fr-om £6 to £30 
(Rs. 60-Rs. 300). 

Of forty, the total number of state schools, one was an Ano-lo- 
vernacular school teaching English and Mai-cfthi up to the standard 
required for the University entrance test examination ; thirty-six 
were vernacular schools in which Mardthi was taueht; and three in 
which Hindnstdni was taught. Besides these there was a school for 
girls. 

The following figures show the increased means for learning to 
read and write offered by the state to the people during the last 

there was one Mardthi school in Vddi 
with 200 names on theroHs orlT-^"per cent of 73,481, the total 
population of not more than twenty years of age.^ The school was 
maintained by tne state at a yearly cost of £37 (Rs. 370) In 1854 

paid state, 

and the other at Banda, paid partly by the state and partly by the 
inhabitants, with 228 pupils on the rolls. In 1856, brides a 
attached to the local corps, there were four schools 

with 302pnpils ontherolls, the V4di school teaching as far as hTgehra, 

f rob f °^® li^^giish school with 

a roll-call of twenty-three pupils or about -003 per cent, and five 
Maiathi schools,- including the local corps school, with a roll-call of 

tweifrv^vpn f population of not more than 

w ^ the number of schools was raised 

from SIX to twenty-three, with a roll-call of 1367 pupils or 1-4 ner 

cent of the total population of not more than twenty years of age. 


state aadt^reSved^steViid!"® ^^^*^ were supported entirely by the 
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The fio-nres for 1878-79 were, as shown above, forty schools Tf^th a 
roll-call of 1869 names with an average daily attendance ot Ib^l-o- 
or 1-35 per cent of 99,082 the total popnlation of not more than 
twenty years of age. A comparison with the 18o0 returns gives 
therefore for 1878 an increase in the number of schools of from one 
to forty, and from 200 to 1869 in the number under instruction. 

In 1878 the number of girls’ schools was the same as in 18^0. 
But the attendance has considerably increased, the total number 

on the rolls rising from twenty-nine ^he 

1878, and the average daily attendance from 40 6 to 6o 06. iiie 
school is under the management of a mistress. 

The 1872 census returns give, for each 
proportion of persons able to read and write Of 3 56 

kindn male population of not more than twelve years 1191 oi Sob 
per cent ; of 14,659 above twelv?) years and not 
Ir 7-61 per cent; and of 41,202 over twenty years 3284 o" 

cent were able to read and write or were being taught. 

to total Hindu female population 47 or O’!/ 

above twelve years and not over twenty, 12 or 08 Pf 

of 46,785 over twenty years, 35 or -08 per cent were able to read and 

write or were being taught. 

Of 858, the total, Musalmin male population not over twelve years, 

61 or 7-11 per cent ; of 307 above twelve years and 
32 or 10-72 per cent; and of 888 over twenty years, 77 or 8 b? per 
clt were able to read and write or were being ta,ught. Of 8l8 
the total Musalmdn female population not over twelve years, 25 oi 
per ceTwere able to read and write or were being 
Tn 1854 there were forty-seven private schools, sixteen “ 
•tv^livt nmhls eleven in Bdnda with 103 pupils, and twenty in 
rSal with Ik pupils. These schools are supported from fees and 

• with a building erected partly at s ate 

fifty-six subscribers. The o nf nf#9^0 fRs 2500 ) invested 

(E^. 1180), besides “ 18 ! » soom 
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CHAPTER XII„ 

HEALTH’. 

The preyailing endemic diseases are malarions fevers^ stomacli 
and bowel complaints^ couglxs^ intestinal wormS;, itcb^ dysentery^ 
and diarrhcea. To some extent cliicken-pox, sporadic small-pox^ 
measles^ and venereal disordex's ai'e common among the people! 
Fevers ai*e said to be commonest during the rains^ intermittent 
fevers in May, June and July, and remittent fevers in August. In 
many cases fever is combined with cough, pneumonia, dysentery, 
and diarrhcea, and in some with enlarged spleen. The generality 
of fever cases are simple intei'-mittent, quotidian, tertian, quartan, 
and remittent. Of the stomach and bowel complaints, more frequent 
m July, the chief are dy'spepsia, colic, worms, constipation, dysenteiy, 
and diari’hcea. The last two, common among' sepoys, prisoners and 
townsmen, and prevailing mostly in the rains, are mild, yielding to 
ti’eatment and seldom fatal. Constipation, colic, and dyspepsia, 
common among the people, are traceable to their unwholesome diet, 
and in some measure to their dull and sedentary life. 

The epidemics known to have prevailed within the past fifteen 
years, are cholera, fever, and dysentery. In 1859 cholera made its 
appearance, breaking out in J uly and continuing till October. Sixty- 
six of the town people appear to have died during the pi'evalence of 
the epidemic. Its chief feature was its resemblance to colic. A 
person attacked with it first complained of acute and severe pain in 
the abdomen, then he felt prostrated, the pulsation ceased, the skin 
grew cold and clammy, and two oi” three purgings and vomitings 
ended in death. It. I'e-appeared in 1865 and lasted for about three 
months, but was confined to the town and its suburbs. About 
137 cases occuiTed of which sixty-four or foi'tjr-seven per cent 
were fatal. The rainy months in 1863, 1864, and 1865 were 
characterised by a gi'eat prevalence of malarious fever. The 
tract of country to the south and east was the most affected. From 
the south the fever gradually spread as far north as Shivdpui'. and 
the foot of the Hanmant pass, apparently incx’easing at the opening 
o± each ramy season and falling off at its close. Though the type 
mostly simple intermittent, it was of a greater strength 
han had eyer before been known. It yielded to quinine and had 
no special peculiarities, but when the treatment was not long enough 
contmued, relapses were common. The unseasonable fall of rain 
m these years had caused a scarcity of food, and the mass of the 
mupopulation, from want of proper nourishment, were pre-disposed 
to disease. The number of deaths in 1865 in the division of V£di 


’ Contributed by Mr. Barjorji Ardesar, Assistant Surgeon. 
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was 1672 or two per cent of tlie population^ in Banda 260 or three per 
cent;, and in Kndal 623 or one per cent. By some the fever was 
attributed to the ripening and subsequent decay of the bamboo 
brakes, which was said to have been one of the chief causes of 
the fever epidemic in north Kanara in 1862. In the opinion of the 
Political Superintendent it was a Kanara fever, and was introduced 
into Vadi by the labourers who went to Kanara for employment 
when large public works were being carried out. In the 1873 
rains, there was a great and general prevalence of dysentery and 
diari’hoea. About 850 oases were reported in the town of Vadi from 
June to September. Of these fifty-three, or about six per cent 
were said to have died. The disease was traceable to atmospheric 
causes, the monsoon being unusually unsteady. 

In 1877 there were three hospitals and one dispensary _ No 
dispensaries hsrve been established in the district. But medicines, 
such as quinine and chlorodyne, are supplied _ to the chief 
constables, fa iijddrs, who sell them in the outlying villages. During 
1879, 4935 persons, 672 of them in-door and 4263 out-door patients, 
against 6512 in 1878, were treated in thecivil hospital. _ The average 
daily sick was of in-patients 2'4 per cent and of out-patients 68'9 per 
cent. The chief forms of sickness were malarious ^ fevers, worms, 
diarrhoea, skin disease, bronchitis, and venereal affections. Nine 
maiorand 111 minor surgical operations were performed with success. 
The total cost was £679 (Es. 6790) or 2s. lOd. to each patient In 
the jail hospital, an upper-storied, boarded, and windowed building, 
with patient wards in the upper and lower stories, 216 convicts were 
treated in 1878 against 144 in 1877. 

The total number of operations in 1879 was 3862, compared 
with 5181 primary vaccinations and 1077 re-vaccinations m 
1873-74. 

The following abstract shows the sex, religion, and age of the 
persons vaccinated ; 

Sdvaritvddl Vaccination Details, 1873-7^ and 1879-80, 



There are two chief forms of cattle disease, mouth and foot 
disease, lag, and cholera, musla or hulhv. In the mouth diseas^ 
frequent in autumn, the mouth is swollen, sore, and deerated with 
a fetid discharge. Food and water are taken with difficulty. It is 
cured by rubbing the tongue with pepper and turmeric, amlo^alc^. 
In foot * disease, the feet swell, the hoofs rot and drop off, and the 
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parts are worm-eaten. The disease is common, in summer, but in 
autumn is more serious. Though contagious it is not very fatal 
The treatment is to give internally the slough of a serpent with 
plantains, while kharsing oil, lime, tobacco, tar, ddmar, and pdlhand 
are externally used to the feet ulcers. The choleraic disease, from the 
dysenteric purge called musla or hidkiy and also known as mahdroq 
and patkiy is of the same type as rinderpest. It is generally met 
with in summer and autumn. Originating partly from atmospheric 
influence and partly from bad food and water, its chief symptoms are 
refusal of food, shivering, and increased temperature of the body 
enlargement of the papittoe at its root, a blue or black line on the 
tongue and the margins of the gums, fetid breath, husky cough 
hanging down of the ears and running of the eyes and nose. These 
symptoms last for two or three days when diarrhoea sets in. In 
unfavourable cases, the purgings Jast for two or three days, the 
prostration increases, cramps in the legs follow, and the animal 
dies in a week, while in favourable cases the purgings cease in one 
or two days. In less serious cases the animal is branded in the 
dorsal regions and forehead, and is given the tender spike of 
the betelnut tree, cloves, mace, nutmeg, and brandy. In serious 
cases, the juice of the kovdla creeper and of the bulb of vachndg or 
is given in a pound of whey. 

The total number of deaths in the five years ending 1878-79 was 
returned at 19,488 or an average yearly mortality of 8897, or, 
assuming the figures of the census as a basis, of 2*05 per cent of the 
total population. Of the average number of deaths 2611 or 67*8 per 
cent were returned as due to feversj 217 or 5*5 per cent to bowel 
complaints; 82 or 2*1 per cent to cholera; 19 or *04 per cent to 
small-pox; 192 or 4*9 per cent to dysentery; and 725 or 18*6 per 
cent to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from violence or accidents 
averaged 47 or 1*2 per cent of the average mortality of the state. 
During the same period the number of births is returned at 18,678 
souls of whom 9805 are returnedas male and 8873 as female children, 
or an average yearly birth-rate of 8735 souls, or, on the basis of the 
census figures, a birth-rate of 1*9 percent of the entire population of 
the state. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

PLACES OF INTEREST. 


A'keri, about six miles nortb-west of Vadi, formerly a fortified 
post of some consequence,^ has a yearly fair on the 14th of Mdgh 
Fach/ft (January -February), when about 5000 people assemble and 
drag a car, rath, round the temple. There is a quarry of hard purple 
or slate colouretl stone much used, for building. It has a post office. 

A'mboli, about thirteen miles north-east of Vadi, is being much 
improved as a sanitarium. Two roads, one leading to the^ Ram 
pass and the other to IVlaliadevgad, have been made, a fiouiishing 
market is springing up, and a residence and;stables for the Sar Des4i, a 
school house, police station, rest-house, post office, and a large well are 
built or are under construction. When some m_ore_ houses are ready, 
it is hoped thiit Arnboli will be a favourite sanitarium for Belgaum 
as well as for Savantvadi. 

A'vra Port, about fifteen miles south-east of V4di and about 300 
yards north of the Vengurla road, built of stones and mud, was, in 
1843, surrounded by a dry ditch overgrown with brushwood and 
bamboo.- On the north was an outwork connected with the fort 
by a very thick bamboo hedge on the east, and a wall on the 
west. There was a strong but poorly sheltered gateway. The fort 
was dismantled in 184-5. 

Ba'nda, on the right bank of the Terekhol near its mouth, about 
six miles south of Vadi and twenty from the sea, had, in 1872, 2126 
people and 472 houses or 4'5 persons to each house. Up to Banda 

the river is tidal, and navigable for boats of about IJtons (100 mans). 

Under the Bijapur kings (1489-1686), Banda, then known as 
Adilab.sd, was the chief town of a district, suhka, under a minister, 
va'/ir. Ill the beginning of the sixteenth century (1514), it was a town 
of Moors and Oentiles, with merchants who dealt mth traders from 
the DiTccan and from the Malabar coast. Many ships from different 
quarters brought rice, coarse millet, and vegetables,_and took away 
cocoanuts, spices, pepper, and other drugs to Diu, Aden, and 
Ornuiz. There was also much export of goods and provisions from 
the interior.^* In 1538, Banda was described as better and nobler, both 
from traffic and size, than Vengurla, admitting galleys at low tide. 
Mine years later (1547) it suffered much by a treaty between the 
Portuguese and the rulers of Vijayanagar, which provided that all 
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^ It was unsuccessfully attacked by the Kolhapur chief in 1783, and successfully 
defended by Phond advant III. in ISOf. 

-Bom, Gov. Sol. X, (Kew Senes), 35,36* _ _ _ 

^ BeCastro's Frimeiro Eoteii’o da Costa aa lnaia,>j.tfi. 


* Stanley’s Barbosa, 74. 
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ChaptoXIII. Vijayanagai' gj)ods should beseut to Ankola and Houiivar in the 
Places of Interest. instead of to Banda, and that all horses imnorted bw 

. Bi,„. fe Port„g.,se djodd go k, Vij.,aoagar katead of k 

In the seventeenth century (1638), it is described as stronl'^and 
feirly large with very beautiful streets, and a gi^eat trade with the 

n 6^7nP-r^ “ European stuffs.^ About thirty years later 

0670), it was said to be a mighty city, two leagues from Goa and 
two from Vengurla, built near the Dery, Tere/i, with broad streets 
many fair buildings, and several temples.^ In 1804, when the feuds 
between Shriram Savant ai^ Phond Savant III. were at their height 
Banda was handed over to Chandroba,, Shriram Savant’s illegitimate 
son who soon after (1817) became so powerful as to hold it sucfessfullv 
ag.m»t the Vddi mler. In 1826/it wae a ™all S iSf 

nouses and five shops on a river navio^able for lar^e boats ^ Ai 

cattle, cloth, and earthen vessels are sold. It has a well attended 
re™-hOTse ^ ^ custom house, and a travellers’ 


ForU 


the left bTnk S f b feet high, within musket range of 

the left bank of the Terekhol, stands a ruined irregular fortress 

built pa,rtly of good masonry and partly of loose stones and mud 
Measuring 100 yards by fifty, it i built of rLfed and loLoled 
towers pined by curtains. On the south-east angle is a gateway 
appioached by an easy ascent and of no strength. On the west is a 
sallyport leading to the river by a flight of narrow steps The fort 

ort aie the sub-divisional revenue and magisterial offices. 


toSr*^%? thT^ ^^tb® remains of some mosques, wells, and 

cement is^thfl^m?^ covered with 

pay. olose by is a pond, seventy-one feet bv si^i-tr fZ 

bathing purposes. Near it in foiVirr i • sjxty, used loi 

feet long and tei Sfsolai* ^0 

and mined mosque fiftv fom- ■foQ+ b ^ ds furthei is another roofless 

of octagonaT pllstered^^^^^^^^^ I* rows 

tta<^, abont the aiches and mSwr oSe^ XTT 
pond, B^ly-onefeethy fifty, with twenty^wlt 


Col. de Mon. Ined. VIT 9K(i ^ 

! V. 248. ’ ’ 215, 223. 

This is doubtful. Accord in tr fn i i Clune’s Itinerary, 73. 
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to tlic -.vator, and small cells all round. A few hundred yards 
further is tire Recli (rimiiidj or buffalo mosque which has lately been 

! ;i ■ ’ ' ll ’ ~ ^ nTvir>n f/n'mKa 5i,ni(^ I'niTHH 


LMd Xl'tyUJtJ VXWntiHlAJ KJS. K/ lAXJ-CAJl.'J ,/ 

Besides the above there are many small tombs and rums. 
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Kudal. 


r© stored 

Kinkeri, a village about six miles north-east of Vadi, has a Kinkem. 
yearly fair on the seventh of Phdlgvn Shuddh (Ma,rch). At the fair 
time "four men climb up a tall teakwood i)illar, and the people 
standing rfunid throw stones at them, but it is said, by the favour 
of the eboity, none of them, are ever hurt. 

Suda'l, on the Karli, thirteen miles north of Sarantvadi had, in 
1872 26bb neoplo and 445 houses or 6 '9 persons to each house. 

Evor’v VViuhntdayamarketisheld chiefly for cattle, fish, pottery, and 
vpo'etablos. It is connected with Vadi, Malvan, and Veugnrla by a 
good roiid, and with Kolhapur by the Phonda pass, and has a pose 
office and a^ good Mardthi school# As far back as the sa:^h cenmry 
f about 578),' Kudal was the bead-quarters of a branch of Oha ukyas.^ 
in th(' twc'lfl'h century it was the seat of a Maratha baron, lab (/(.ny 
and contiunerl to l)e the chief town of the district up to tne Hiimalman 
cononost { 1 5001 B nder the Bijapnr kings its Brahman ruler was, 
with i.he title of Desai of Kudal, coutimied as the nead of twelve 

sub-divdsious, each governed by a nai^ Tfe. X'ot a bl 
Kudal was the scene of a severe defeat of Tulaji kUoUa y 
JavTiiin H.'i vant. And a few yeai’S later, Jayram, quarrelhng wi 
S nl,to B-tachandm S4~»t (‘'f 

retired here and exercised independent authority. In 1804, - 

disnato between Phond Savant III. and Shriram Savant the 
Kolhapur chief, coming to Phond Savant’s help, seized Kudal and 
laid the country waste. _ . , , x 

On risino- ground to the west of the town is a rumed loose 

stone and mud, ndth bastions and connecting curtains. It is said 
^X^ri c-en built or repaired by the Bijapnr kings. Irregnlar m 
sha ie h^n.san area of about 160 square yards, and is encircled 
bv i ditffii. In the south-east corner are three gateways of 
streno-tb and on the west is a sallyport with a narrow yimed gateway, 
fts Aw mv s'of different sizes U all unserviceable. ^Vithm the 
£ -t ml a niiacd mosque, still sometimes used and a fine cu 
masonrv well called bdu, forty feet deep 

■ ll'l the horse’s well, qhoda bdv, because the path to the watei 
H. Id al d slantino- enough to allow a ridden horse to go down and 

Its quames yield good white granite. 

maha'deVgadisasmallweakfort^OTM^ntsW^ 

Sahyadris, about a mile and a half \ two narrow 

P^rpoli pass. In 1830 it was entered from the east oy jv 
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€liapter XIII, gateways^, flanked witii three small towers and secured by wooden 
Maees 0 flnt 8 r 6 si approaches to the entrance were narrow and difficult, 

' / ^ ’ Within gunshot of the fort^ in an open space with some water^ were 

Mahauevgad. small hillocks which commanded the fort. At present (1880) 

the walls^ which stood on the eastern side^ haye fallen down and 
fill the moat. There are no remains of any gateway or entrance 
to the fort. The ground inside has been turned into a meadow 
and along a road from Amboli carriages can be driven to tbe end of 
the spurs. From the top there is a fine view of the Konkan^ and in 
clear weather the sea is seen at a distance of about thirty miles, 
The height is about 2600 feet and the space covered by the fort 
about twenty acres. In 1830^ when taken by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Morgan^ the approaches were for about a mile and a half defended 
by breast works of loose stones and wood^ and inside V'ere two small 
guns in fairly good order r 

Manohar Port, fourteen miles north-east of Y£di and on the 
south of the Eangna or Prasiddbgad pass^ is a solid mass of rock 
about 2500 feet bigb^ joined to the Deccan by a narrow ridge about 
two miles long. It is said to have been fortified since the time of the 
Pandavs/ and in good hands is almost impregnable. Triangular 
in shape^ 440 yards long by 350 broad_, it has a single entrance 
approached by a flight of rock-cut steps and guarded by two gateways . 

In the 1844 disturbances, the g’arrison, gadkaris, of the fort, 
numbering between 400 and 600 men, espoused the cause of the 
Kolhdpur insurg’ents.^ On the night of the 10th October^ a band of 
theni entered the house of the sahnis of G-othos^, and burnt all his 
public and private papers. On the following night (lltb October) 
a detachment of tbem^ 200 strong’^ came out of the fort and attacked 
the ^detachment of the S4vantvMi Local Corps stationed at 
Dukanvadi, The attack was repulsed^ and two days after (13th 
October) Major Benbow^ with a detachment of the Vllth Eegiment 
N. I.^ came fx'om Vengmrla to strengthen the Dukanvadi post. But 
with Ihe^aid of the Eangna garrison^ the Manohar rebels attacked 
Dukd^nvadij, and placed the troops therein great peril. Reinforcements 
were pushed forward from Savantvadi_, and Colonel^ afterwards 
Sir James^ Outram^ the Political Agent at Kolhapur, taking the , 
direction of military operations, pressed and harassed the rebels 
and destroyed their power in the open country. Still, for tw^o months 
^ey continued to hold Manohar. About the close of the yea^T844, 
Captain Pophana, with three companies of the Vlltk Eegiment 
K, I., advancing against Manohar, attacked, and after a severe 
contest^drove the enemy from a strongly stockaded post on Targol 
hill. After this defeat the insurgents abandoned the fort and it 
was taken (27th January) by General Delamotte. When the 
quelled the fortress and its revenues were made over 
to ^adh The garrison were allowed to keep their lands on certain 
conditions, but were declared to have forfeited all moneys claims ; 


eommaxicling Xmii Regt. R I. (14th Dec. 1830). 
Olwae s Itinerary, 78, 3 above, p. 445. 
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cviid those:; who lived m Kolhaptir were forced to quit Vadi^ and 
settle ahoTO the Saliyadris. 

Hlausantosllj a small angular fort about fifteen acres in area^ 
IS an offshoot of^ and about the same height as^ the celebrated fort 
of ilarioliar;, from which it is separated by a chasm 200 yards 
w’iflo. .Access is now almost impossiblej as the old path, which must 
have liJid sieps near the top, has completely disappeared. 

M eriir, on the Karli river, three and a half miles west of Kudal, 
nar. a ijoiuilaiiori of 4461 souls and 990 houses. Near the village are 
tw'o oonds, Uie larger of which -was, in 1877, examined with the 
xievs «:>!: enlarging it by replacing the earth embankment by a strong 
masciiry darn. The idea had to be given up as the soil proved too 
V'eak to licar the iveight of the masonry. 

Pa’fc,a la rge garden village in^the west of Kndal, ten miles north 
of V^ougnrJa;, and eighteen miles north-west of Vadi, has 2923 
iiiluibioints 5 .md 859 houses, scattered over a large area, and 
rnclud ing several hamlets, ovals. It has a fine natural lake bordered 
by bct.ulnui and palm, groves, and is said during the rains to cover 
ati n.reii of about eighty-three acres. For many years its ^ water 
has. diirinc* ibo cold sea, son, been used to irrigate land in the 
ncio'ld:M)urmg bainagiri villages of Mhapan and Kochra. There is 
an cm ba nknioiit wiili sluice gates on the north-east. Arrangements 
for ropi-iiriiia* i-his embankment and building a new sluice gate have 
{1880} been made. In the village is a Marathi school supported 
panly l)y the state and partly by the people. 

Prasidclllgacl, or Ba'ngua Fort, on the Savantvadi and 
Kolhapur boundjuy, stands on a peak of the Sahyadris, about 
fdfdiim 11 miles nori h. of Mahadevgad, and is 2600 feet high. Ed^ngna 
tuic uF 1.1 f t een forts built by a chief of Panhd-la near Kolhapur, 
who seisms to have lived at the close of the twelfth century. In 
rho bf^g^uniilg of the eighteenth (1709), Tarabai took refuge in the 
fort arrl was unsiiccessfuily besieged by Shahii the grandson of 
8hiv.*iji4 

f^artuilbal, a village on the Karli about four miles nortb-wesfc 
ot Ims J500 inhabitants and 347 houses. It has a large lake 

cevenng an area of about seventy-two acres^ whose water is used 
.'hiffly for field imgation. 

Sa vaiitva'di, Va'di, or Sundarva'di, that istheyeantiM 
Garden in 15° 54' 15" north latitude and 73° 51' 36" east longitude, 
with, in 1872, a population of 8017 souls, stands 36'7 feet above 
the sea, about, nineteen miles west of the base of the Sahyadris, and 
sevpjiiecn miles east of Yengnrla. Founded by Phond Savant m 
If./u, the town, almost buried in palm groves, stretches romd the 
border of a lake, over rocky uneven ground seamed by ravines and 
water-courses. Well wooded Hlls rise on all sides, the highest, 
V4di Peak on the west, rising 1200 feet above the sea. Of its 
P017 inhabitants, 6364 (males 3169, females 3195) were Hindus; 
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432) Miisalmans ; 776 (males 354, females 
422) native Christians ; and four ^ Others^. 

Except on Satui’days, the market day, when numbers come in 
from the villages round, Vadi is a place of little trade. Besides the 
oace 01 the police superintendent, Icotvdl, the market street or 
bazar, has an Anglo-vernacular school, a library, a post office a 
vernacular school, and several upper-storied tile-roofed buildings 
the houses of well-to-do traders. Savantvitdi manufactures are 
almost all ornamental. They are lacquered toy.s, hhasichas grass fans 
mats, boxes and baskets ornamented with beetle wings’ and offid 
embroidery, velvet and embroidered saddle-cloths, small tables 'and 
other ornaments of bi.son and buffalo horn, round and rectangular 
playing-cards, and pipe bowls of the inner shell of the cocoannt 
poiivshecl aii.d inlaid with quicksilver. 

The lake, a beautiful sheet of water, hemmed in by well wooded 
mils and girt with a belt of palm, jack, and mango trees, is known 
as the i earl Lake, Moti Taldv. Covering about thirty-one acres 

4 ™ at a cost of 

about £2000 (Rs., 20,000), improved by replacing the old retaining 
dam by a cut-stone wall 204 yards long, secured by hydraulic 
cement, ^d witn, at each end, iron gates worked by rack and 
pinion. On the north-west a long flight of steps leads to the water, 
on the south-east and south-west are some rice fields watered 
om the lake. Besides for irrigation the water is used for bathing, 
oattle-drmking, and washing clothes. ° 

On the east shore of the lake, separated from it by a roadway 
and sloping bank, stands a ruined stone and mud fort, surrounded 

T™fl ^ &ir season. 

Inegu ar m shape, 350 yards by 150, and consisting of roofed 

loopholed towers and bastioned curtains, it hastln^ee entrances, the 
tnwic?” m,® strength flanked by two 

r.™-Ao m*" o«^cr guns all 

J .1 7 ,r ^ baiAs of the lake, an arched gateway, known 

4 P>etween two lai-ge circular towers" leads to 

r^luL walls stand on the brink of deep natural 

towers, with handsome castellated battle- 
WsCfl face is to be 

insifl^Af f ^lock of buildings 

b7flS 7 formerly used as a show place for wild 

assistant ri° P’olitical Superintendent and his 

buildinc- thf 7*^+^° offices IS a large quadrangular two-storied 
The ""P ^ one-storied reception hall, 

secretary the manager kamdrtsddr, the 
treaSS tJie registrar, the judge nydyddhish, and the 

the Sal en4?" i tower over 

£2200 iBs 95> n^viT hemg built at an estimated cost of 

Stebles tL a’'® the jail, the state 

1^2 rf thf Local^C • 280 yards north of the fort are the 

South of the town and close to the lake stands a double-storied 
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buiiding/iiow iised as tlie Political Saperintendeiit^s residence. The 
'station iiospitfiJj on a liigii airy site^ an irregularly shaped red-stone 
building |>lastered with cement, with room for twenty-four patients, 
has out-ofliees, a small space in the front, and an enclosure behind 
wit.li room for twelve female patients. As few people seek 
axlmission it is used by the sick of the Local Corps. 

Though not surrounded by a wall, Vadi is fenced on most sides by 
<litches, !*a, vines, stone walls, and bamboo thickets. Covering an 
area of about two miles, the town is divided into seven wards, 

Oil tlie south-east corner of the lake lies the 8tUai or frankincense 
tree w’ard. East of the lake is the Private, Khcisgil, wa^rd, where the 
personal servants of the OhieFs family live. West of the KhdsgiU 
■mJji ajid north of the lake lies the Sabnisvddci ov head-clerkhs ward. 
This, no longer used as a title, is still borne as a surname by a 
family, who, wdth their relations^ hold a great part of this quarter. 
N()i’tli-W('st of tlie Sahnisvdda and beyond the outer fortification 
lies th(i iVogmA/. or Brahmans^ quarter. West of the Sahaisruda 
ii(js the Pdtijar or Pamarvada^ the head-quarters of the native 
Christians, most of whom are masons. South-west of the Panjar-^ 
vnda lies the MiUdvaday containing the tombs of the chiefs family, 
and to the soiitli-oast of the Mdtdvdda at the base of the hill, lies 
the Jn.ridJ}(knr, the oldest part of the town, said to date from the 
lime (if Laklumi Savant (1641 -1665). 

Tlllas, abont thirteen miles west of Vadi on the Yengurla road, 
lias, on i he last day of Vaishdkli (May- June), a yearly fair in honour 
of Jaiti ihiral), a village headman looked upon by the people as'a 
stunt, Al.iout 5000 persons assemble. 

Va'glieri, a hill about five miles east of Yengurla, is a well 
known huulmark for seamen. The height is about 1200 feet, and 
I ho areti tit the top about forty acres. There are no signs of 
fur! ifictiiiun, 

Va'la'val, a village about four miles west of Nerur and tbirteen 
uiile.s uoi'th of Vengurla, contains 507 bouses and 2834 inhabitants. 
It bas a large pond. 
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Abdul Kddir Jilaili : cenotapli of, 464. 
ilccomit Books : system (1818), 233. 

Aolira : exports and imports of, 186 ; place 

of interest, 317. 

Acbril : river, 10 ; quartzite inlier at, 15. 

Admiral d’Alaieida .* Portuguese Viceroy (1508), 
328. 

Ada - creek, 11. 

Ade : of interest, 317. 

Adbola : Ifhfunan. 

Adivra : place of interest, 317. 

Administrative Siib-divisions -- 2. S. 387. 
Adnr : see liorya. 

Age : population aeeording to, 108. 

A.e^reDllieiltS teians of Khoti^ 205 note 2, . 
Agriculture : ir>3. s* 423-427. 

Agricultural Stock : 146. 

Agri Bagayjrt : salt garden-knd, 144. 

Akbar : Aurangzeb's son (16S6), 360, .377. 

Akeri ; pbico of interest, 483. 

Allowances : grairts of, 139. 

Alluvial Deposits ; tlie Ratnfigiri, 19. S. 398, 
Aniba bill pass, I GO and note 2, 169, 178. 
Ambavli : bill pass, 160, 178. 

Amboii : .ikrpoli. S. Place of interest, 463. 

Ambolgad : fort, 317, 

Anaskura bill pass, 166, 177. 

Angrilis: the (1098- 1756), 195 ; taxes levied by 
the, 210 ; 3’ulnji,:n8, 338, 380,383 note 1. S. 440. 
Animals : <bHue.stie, 40 - 42. s. 405. 

Anjaxivel - cu.^toms divi.sion, imports and exports 
of, 181; plae<M»f interest, 318. 

AnjaidaApb'io<Md interest, 319, 

Aiijarla : .log. 

Ar:«make, 4H. 

Arabs : ‘-arly, 13*2. 

Arable area = bi5, S. 4*23. 

Arbitration Court : 270. 

ArdbeliS j tenants (1818), 228, *-3*.-, 234. 

Araunda : 389. 

Area : P S. 387. 

Artisans : 125 ; h(>n*owers, 16L 

Ashdinat : nver, 13. _ 

Assistant Judge : juri-sdiction 


Assessed Taxes : 276. 

Aspect : 2-3. S. 387. 

Atb vetk : a labour tax, 206 and note 1, 231, 242, 
Avra : fort, 463. 


Babblers : class of birds, 73. 

Babmani kings : (1347-1500), 193 
Badliekaris ; waste tillers, 142, 210. 

Bdgmdndla : place of interest, 319. 

Babiravgad : forts, 319. 

Bdjirav Pesbva ■■ (1810) 336, 339. 

Balav : see Macliliva. 

Bila Killa : upper fort, 363, 368. 

Bdldpir : niosque at, 320, 

Balance sheet : 275-279. S. 455-456. 

Balbd.ra kings : 132 and note 3 ; 193 note 1. 
Banda * hereditary bondsman, 430. 

Bdnda : sub-division, 387 ; river, 388 town, 
history, fort, I’emains, 463-465. 

Bandar Sakbri : place of interest, 320. 

Bdndb Tivra : a teak reserve, 32. 

Bdnkot knees : teak logs, 32. 

Bankot ; Musalm^ns of, 133, 166, 172 ; exports 
and imports of, 183 ; place of interest, 320-322, 
Bankers : 154. 

Barbosa ; (1514) traveller, 319, 343, 372. 

Barbets : Clas.s of birds, 67. 


Bankers : 154. 

Barbosa ; (1514) traveller, 319, 343, 372. 
Barbets : Clas.s of birds, 67. 

Bards and Actors *. 126. S. 415. 

Bardesbkar : a Shenvi sub-division, 411. 
Bdvda : hill pass, 166. 

Basalt : columnar and blue, 396. 

Basav : Lingfiyat founder (1150), 119 note 1, 3i2. 
BaSSein •• Treaty of (1802), 198. 

Baul : idee soil, 144, 

Bears : see Ursidse. 

Beds : Trdvankor, 17. 

Bedstead : stone, 401 note L 
Bee-eater: the common Indian, 63. 

Belddrs : stone Glitters, 129, 

Bele : a Mhdr sub-dmsion, 417- 
Beldd^rvadi : village of, 346 and note 2. 

Berads : a depressed class, 416, 

Betel Biver : 175, 357 note 5. 

Betel : gi-owth of (1514), 175 note 4. 
Bbdidbbunjas : grain-parchers, 128. 


t In this 


S. stands for Sa’vantTra'di. 
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Bliagvaiitgad : fort, 323. 

Blianddris : cultivators, 124, 151 , 152, 155, 171. 

s. 414, 426. 

Bharatgad •• fort, 323. 

BMts : religious beggars, 131. S* 418. 

Bbatias : traders, 120, 171. 

Biiatli : level upland soil, 145, 

BbavaBgad : fort, 323. 

Blldvins : prostitutes, 126, 

Bhekra : deer, 46. 

Bhistis : water-drawers, 127. 

Bhois : fishers, 128, S. 415, 

Bhojdey : Kolhdpur chief (1190), 193, 335. 
Bhorpis : rope dancers, 126. 

Bhovya : cattle disease, 294, 

Bhates : religious beggars, 131. 

Bigha : land measure, 164. 

Bijapur Mugs : (1500-1600), 195, S. (1500-1627). 
439. 

Birds: 52-99. S.405. 

Bison : 46. 

Bittern : class of birds, 96. 

Births and deaths : 295. S. 462. 

Black bird ; 73. 

Boars : see Suidse. 

Boats : 171. S.435. 

Bogars : traders, 413, 

Bond : labour mortgage, 162 note. 

Borrowers : 160. 

Borya : port, 184, 324. 

Boundaries : i. S. 387. 

Brahmans : Hl*117 ; cultivators, 150. S- 411. 
Bricks : 31. 

Bridges: 169. S.435. 

British : the (1818- 1880), 198- 199. S. (1730-1880), 
441-447. 

Bulbuls : class of birds, 74. 

Bulki: cattle disease, 461. 

Bunting : class of birds, 84. 

Burnt Islands : 173 ; 324, 378- 

Bur ondi* Javal Brahman head- quarters, 117; 

place of interest, 324. 

Buruds : bamboo mat-makei's, 128, 

Byzantium : probable identification of, 192 note 3. 

G. 

Cane work : 189. 

CanidSB •• jackals, &c,, 45. 

Capital : 154 - 165. s. 428 - 432 , 

Capitalists: 154. 

Carnivora : 44. 

Castes : 111-131. S. 411-420. 

Cats : civet and toddy, 45, 

Cattle diseases •* 239, 264, 265, 294. S. 461. 
Oaves : CMpIun and Kol (b.c, *200 • A.u. 50), 192, 
326 ; Hasta Dongar^ 370, 


Chaiukyds :(a.i>. 600), 192,393,372. S.439, 465. 
Chdmhhdrs : shoemakers, 129, 141, S. 415. 
Chandvad : old mpee, 154 
Chapel : Hunter memorial, 136. 

Chaplets : use of, 110 note 1. 

Chaukal : Kolhapur, victory at (1806), 198. 
Challkuli : a Berad village, 416. 

Chaul : Balhfira dependency, 193 note 1.‘ 
Chavkoni : Akbar’s square rupee, 154. 
Cheiroptera : sub-order of animals, 43. 

Chikodi : old rupee, 154. 

Child : Sir John (1690), 361 note 4. 

Chillies : cultivation of, 149. 

CMpluU: sub-divisional account, 2, 301-303; trade 
(1880), 180 ; town, population, trade, manufactures, 
management, history, rock temples, 324-326. 
Chitdria : painters, 415, 418, 438. 

Chitpdvans : a Brahman sub-division, 111-113; 
dialect, peculiarities of. 111 note 4 ; landholders, 
138. S. 411. 

Cholera : 231, 239, 264, 292. S, 460. 

Christians : native, 135. S. 420, 426. 

Churches •* Christian, 135 note. 

Clay : 31 ; deposits of white, 17. 

Climate : 22 - 28. S. 399. 

Clive : Colonel (1756), 196, 382. 

Coal : 30. 

Cocoanut trees : 34 ; tapping licences, 35. 

Coffee : cultivation of, 425. 

Communications : 166. 

Communities : 137-142. S. 421. 

Condition: 105, 231, 239,240. 

Coot : class of birds, 93. 

Cormorant : the little, 99. 

Cotton : cultivation of, 149 ; spinning and weaving 
of, 188. 

Courts : number and working of, 267, 268 , S. 452. 
Craftsmen : 125, 188 ; rural, 191, 

Creeks: 9; minor ll. 

Crimes : see Offences, 

Crops : 146. s. 420 . 

Crows : 81. 

Crow-pheasant : 68. 

Cuckoos: 67. 

Currency : 154. S. 429. 

Customs : 183-187 ; receipts, 276. S. 455, 
Cyclonish storms : 23-24. 

BabcMck : class of birds, 98. 

Bdbhol : town, 166; trade (1611), 175 ; sack of, 
195 note 4; derivation of the name, 326 note 
10 ; trade, history, remains, 326 -331. 

Baldis : a Musahndn class, 134, 155, 171 ; fisher- 
men, 101. 

Baspatkaris : reduced peasant-holders, 203, 


Diu, Ml- 

Pay labourers - > ■ 
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I Desliasths : a K';''””'' 
f fievgad: sub-ilmr!'- 
. trade (ISlii)! ' \ 
■j 186 ; town, traii«s 
I, Devgad: 

DevliS I liUsbaniUn<‘n, 
Bevrukh ; n 

; Bevrukhas: a ibilm 
^ Bkada: 

Bhdmdpur : lake at 

“ Bhdman : anitke, 48 

Bliangars : Bhephe« 

, Bhania : »»ake, 50« 

: BhatmshiUs ** see 
Bharekatis: 
position and rigbti 
and riglits of (1818 
Bhavads*. blacksnoj 

! Bhavdds : wamlen 
. Bhopeshvar : tern; 
^ Biseases ■* 292. S 
i Bistrict Judge : j 
Bisturbances : (kS 
Bobetela : identifu: 
Bolis : bearers of, ^ 
Bom Joao de Cast 
321, 342. 

Bomestic Animal 
Bon : ^ ^ 

" Bongri : upland so; 
Bongri Bdgdyat i 
Borevike a Cosii 

Doves V 86. 
Brongos ■class''0f| 
Dress ^ ft 0- S. 4t 
Bucks: 97, 98. I 
Buiandi : outsider 
Bumb:108v 
Burgabai : regent 
Butonda : snake, | 
Dwellings : 136. | 
Dysentery : 292. 


Eagles : 56-57. 
Education : receipi 
288; village, 290. 
Egrets : class of bit 
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DaXl : Aral) voPEel, 170. 

Banlatabad : Did rupee, led. 

Day labourers : sec Labouring Classes. 

Dii-poli : sid)-divisioiiMl account, 2, 2%-290 ; town, 
dbl ; cliinate, statistics of, 20, 27. 

Be la Talle : traveller (l(}24), 342. 

Density of population : 2, 106. 

Depressed classes : 129. S. 4.16 - 418. ^ 
Deslxastlis : llrahinan sub-division, 115. S. 411. 
Devgad : sid)oli\^isional account, 2, 311-313; 
tj-ade (ISIS), 177; port, exports and imiDorts of, 
ISC) ; town, trade, history, fort, 332, 

Deirgad : river, 10. %§ 

DeTiis : luisl>andmen, 126. S. 4-14. 

D8Vrtllc.ix : place oi interest, 333, 

Dovr uldias : a Dr4lnnau sub-division, 114. S. 411. 
Bliada : size of, IdL 
Dhainapur : lake at, 11, 333. 

Dhdman: snake, 48. 

Dhangars ^ shepherds, 40 note 1, 127- S, 41t>. 
Dhania : siuike, 50. 

DharmsMlas : see Uest-bouses. ^ _ 

Bharekaris : peasant-holders, 139, lo >, 

position and rights of (1880), 206-209 ; position 
and rights of (ISIS), 227-234 and .note L 
Bkavads : hlacksndthB, 415. 

Bhavdas •• W'andcrers, 30. 

Bhopeshvar : Lunple at, 334. 

Biseasee j 292. S. 400. ^ 

District Judge •• jurisdietion of the, 267. 
Disturbances *• ( ^ - 1 850) , 445, 

Bobetela •• i‘leutiiication of, 373. 

Polls ; hearers of, 41. 

Dorn Joao de Castro = Portugxiese wntei- (l.>10), 

Domestic Animals : see Auimais. 

Bon : boat, 171- 

Dongri ; upland koiI, 145. 

Dongri Bagdyat : luH garden-land, U.>. 

Dorevike: aGosilviseot,419. 

BOVOB I ^ 

BrongOS * dass of birds, Tk 

Dress i* UO- S. 409. 

Ducks: 97, 08. 

Duiandi : outsider, 411. 

Dumt):10S. 

Durgakai : regent (1813), 4 

Dutonda : snake, 48. 

DweUiugs : 196- S. 408. 

Dyseatery : 29“- S. 4(>i. 

Ei 

EduSoa'iciptB and CKpendlture, 277; town, 

288; village, 290, 

Egrets : dIuss <4 birds, 94 

B 330—00 


Emigration ; 143. S. 422. 

Emigrants : 143, 160. 

Estates : wards’, 451. 

Exchange Bills : see Hundk. 

Excise : receipts and expenditure, 276. S. 455. 
Expenditure : religious and festive, 155. 

Exports : (1540), 174; (1818), 176; (1880), 178, 179 
183, 184, 185, 186, 187, 347, 357, 361, 375. B. 436, 


Factory : English, 197., 360, 378 ; French, 361 and 
note 7 ; Dutch, 361 note 9, 377 note 1. 

Fairs: 181 and note 1; Achra, Adivra, 317; 
Burondi, 324 ; Dhtlnuipur, Bhopeshvar, 334 
Harnai, 338 ; Kankeshva,r, 342 ; Kelshi, 342 ; 
Khed, 344 ; Ldnje, 345; Masura, 353 ; Nevra, 354 ; 
Parashur4in, 356; E^Ljfipur, 362; Sangameshvai', 
372; Velneshvar, 374. S. 438; Akeri, 463; 
Kinkeri, 465 ; Tulas, 469. 

Falcons : 55. 

Family (Animals): Canidse, 4.5 ; Pelidis, •W ; 
LutrinEe, 44 ; Simiaclae, 42 ; Suidffi, 45 ; Ursidse, 
44; Viverridge, 45. 

Family (Birds) ; Ampelidse, SO ; Anatidse, 97 ; 
Anserides, 97; Ardeid®, 94-96; Braohypodidie, 
74; Buoerotidse, 65; Caprimulgidffi, 63; 
CharadridK, 90 ; Cioonidffl, 94 ; Coraoiadse, 64 ; 
ColumbidEe, 86 ; Cuculidse, 67 ; Oursorid®, 90 j 
Balconidae, 55; Fringillidfie, 83; G-lareolidae, 90; 
G ouridas, 87 ; Graonlid®, 99 ; Haloyomdis, 64 ; 
HsematopodidEe, 91; Himantopodidse, 93; 
HimndinidEe, 61 ; Laniadae, 69 ; Xiaridge, 98 . 
MegaWd®, 67 ; Merodip®. 63 ; Merulid®, 72 ; 
MusoioapidEe. 71 i Neotarinidss, 68 ; Otitid®, 90; 
Bsirridse, 93 ; Pbasiamdae, 87 ; Pioidse, 66 ; 
Phcenicopterid®, 97 Podioipid®, 98 ; Psittaeid®, 
66 • Ballid®, 93 ; Soolopacid®, 91 ; Stngid®, 58 ; 
Sylviad®, 76; TEuatalid®, 96 ; Tetranid®, 88 ; 
Tinamidffi, 89 ; Treronid®, 85; Upupid®, 69; 
Vultnrid®,54. Sub-family : Aecipitrin®, 55; 
Alaudin®, 84 ; Anatin®, 97 ; Aqnilm®, 56-57; 
Artamin®, 71 ; Biiteonin®, 57 ; Calamoherpin®, 
78- Campephagin®, 70; Centropodm®, 68; 
Oharadrin®, 90; Oolnmbm®, 86; Ooturniem®, 
88 • Corvin®, 81 ; Oypselin®, 62 ; Diorurin®, 

71- Drymoicin®, 78; Bmberizin®, 84; 
Eslcm®, 91; Estreldin®, 83; Paloonm®, Sp 
EringiUin®, 84 ; Puligulin®, 98; GaUm®, Sp 
GracuHn®, 99 ; Hirundinin®, 61 ; Ibasm®, 9p 
Ireaain®, 76 note; Larin®, 98 ; Mendm®,_/2; 
Milvin®; 68 ; Motacillin®, 80; Myiothenn®, 

72- Nettapodin®, 97 Nuinemn®, 92; 
Oriolin®, 76 ; Palnmbin®, 86 ; Paeeerin® 84; 
Pavonin®, 87 ; Perdioin®, 88 ; Phyllonaitbm®, 
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It 79; Platalein*, 96 ; Plotin®, 

99; PycnonotmEe,94 ; Rutioillin^, 77 ; Saxiooliu®, 

— 76; Soolopaoin®, 91 ; Stemin®, 98 ; Stumin^ 

82 ; Tadorninaj, 97 ; Timalin®, 73 ; Totaninse, 92’. 
Tnngmaa, 92; Turturina, 86 ; Vanellinse, 91. 
Family tree .* 447. 

Famine : see Scarcity. 

Famine relief works : 153, 347, 379. 

Fatekgad : fort, 337. 

Fanjddr : village constable, 448. 

Felidse ; tigers, &c., 44. 

Females : proportion of, in population, 108. 
Ferries : 170. S. 388. 

Fever : 264, 292. S, 460. 

Field tools : 151. 

Fish : kinds of, trade in fins and maws of, saw fish, 
oysters, cuttle fish, whales, fishermen, stakes, 

boats, nets, markets, curing, 99-103. S 406 
Fishers; 101 . 

Flamingo : class of birds, 97. 

Florikin ; class of birds, 90. 

Flower peckers ; class of birds, 69. 

Flycatcher ; class of birds, 71. 

Food: no. s. 409. 

Foot disease ; cattle, 294. S. 461. 

Forests : 31-34 ; receipts from, 276. S. 404, 455. 
Forts ; Eatn%iri, 334, 335 note 5. 

Fort Victoria ; 335. 

Fowls; 87. 

Fruit trees ; cesses*on, 38. 

Fursa ; snake, 51-52. 

G. 

^blts : fishers, 127, 155, 171. S. 406,415 
Gadnadi : river, 389, 

Gair Dasti : a special tenure, 261 . 

Gaj ; size of, 164. 

G-anjipha ; playing cards, 438. 

Crdns : players, 415. 

G-ansi : snake, 50. 

Ganesh Fula ; place of interest, 335. 

Gaonkars : village headmen (1818), 222. g. 448 . 
Gauds : Brahman sub-division, 426, 450 . 

Gatindis : masons, 125, 163. 

Gdvdis : cultivators, 125. 

Gavlis : cattle keepers, 127. S, 415 
Geology ; 12-20. S. 390-399. 

GMdis : cultivators, 124 ; temple ministrants, 140 
Gheria ; see Vijaydurg. 

GMsddis*: blacksmiths, 125. 

Ghoda bdv ; a well, 465. 

Ghonas ; see K^ndur. 

Ghotga : hill pass, 166. 

Gimvas ; 147. see mchni. 

GlMni ; Bahadur Kh^n, Governor (1480) 194 S27 
Gneissic Series : 12 . S. 390 - 393 . ' 


Gondhal ; a kind of dance, 131, 

Gondhalis ; L t • 

Gopdls*; ) religious beggars, 131. 

Gosd™ ; 131. S. Bhtothi, Nith, and Vot4ri 419 
Gotras : Chjtpivan Brahman, 111 note 2; Shenyi 
116 note 5. 

Goa : Vijayanagar kings of, 439 
Gold : how weighed, 164. 

Gondvdna Series : 15. 

Gopdlgad : seeAnjanvel. 

Gorakhs ; religious beggars, 419 note 1 
Gova fort ; 335, 337. 

Govalkot : fort, 326, 336. 

Goval : place of interest, 335. 

Greenshanks ; class of birds, 93. 

Gudgudi ; smoking hubble-bubble, 420, 438, 
Guhdgar ; place of interest, 336. 

Gujars; traders, 120, 171. 

Gulls : class of birds, 98. 

Gun licences ; 274. 

Gunthds ; measure of, 164. 

Guravs ; temple ministrants, 119, 126 140 IdT . 
(1818), 222. ’ ' ’ 

H. 

Hajjdj bin Yusnf : Governor (700), 133 and note 

Halva : early rice crop, 147. 

Hamilton ; traveller (1720), 341, 351, 360. 
Hanumant ; hill pass, 166. 

Hardds ; priest, 418. 

Hares ; 45. 

Harbhara ; gram, 148. 

Harbours ; see Ports. 

Harriers ; class of birds, 57, 

Harnai ; port, I7I5 imports and exports of, 184 • 

town, 336 ; forts, 337. 

Harik ; crop, 146. 

Hawks ; class of birds, 55. 

Hen: 42, 93. 

Hemp : 149 . s. 425 . 

Heptanesia ; probable identification of,^'?9. 
Herbert ; traveller (1626), 330 note 1, ^ 

Hereditary officers ; district and village, 202. 
Herdsmen ; 127. 

Herons ; class of birds, 94-96. 

HiUs ; 3-5. 

,Hirda ; gallnuts, 38. 

History : early Hindus (b. c. 200 - A. D. 1312), 

Musalmdns (1312-1660), MarAthds (1660-1818) 
British (1818-1880), 192-199. 8. 439-447, 

Hiouan Thsang : Chinese traveller (640), 321 note. 
Hodavda : village of, 439. 

Holdings : 145. 8. 423 . 

Holidays : 410, 416. 


i Honeysuclcers: 
Hoopoes : class < 
Honibills : class 
Horn work : 181 
Hospitals : stati 
Hot springs .* 21 
Houses * number 

investments in, : 

House4ax : miiii 
Hoysala BalldW 
Hukeri : old mp 
i Hundis : exchanj 
Husbandmen : ; 
furniture, chara 
borrowers, 160. 

Ibis : class of bird 
Immigrants ; ea 
Imports : (1540), 
179, 183, 184, 1 
I S.'436. ! 

Indmdars : gran 
Industries ; 187' 
' Infirmities ; 108. 
Insectivora : ord 
Instruction : stti 
Insurance : 154. 
Interest : 159. 
Intermittent sp 
Investment •• for 
lora : class of bir 
Iron : 29 ; export 
Iron clay : fonmi 
Irrigation : 145. 
Islands; 388, 389 
Ismdil Adil Shal 
Istdva Hauls : ib 
Ives ; traveller (17 


Jacana : the phea 
Jack : 37, 3j 
Japdekamalla : 
Jails : 274 ; receil)’ 
456'. 

Jains ; traders, 11! 
Jainicha Hhamb 
Jainism ; traces of 
Jamitis : a'Musairi 
JangamS': religioiLi 
Janjira : Sidi of, i! 
Javals ; ^ Brahman 1 
138. 

Jayrdm Savant : i 
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Honejsiicicers •• <*1^^ of lunls, 6i>. 

Hoopoes : cla.ss of hird.-., (;9. 

Horabills : ciasH of 05. 

Horn work : iss, S. 457. 

Hospitals : Hbatisfcics of, 293. S, 4BL 
Hot springs : 3(M3f>2, 

Houses : Dumber and description of, 136-137; 

investments in, 157. 

House-tax : mu n icipal ,281. 

Hoysala BalMMs : miers (1250), 193* 

Hukeri : old rupee, 154. 

Hundis : exchange bills, 154. S. 429. 
Husbandineil •• 121-125; caste, house, stock, 
fvnmiturc, character and condition of| 150-152; 
borrowers, 160. S, 426. 

I* 

Ibis : class of birds,, 96. • 

iMluigrailts .* early MiisalmAn, 133 note 1. 
Imports : (1540), 174; (ISIS), 176; (1880), 178. 
179, 183, 184, 185, 186, 187, 347, 357, 361, 375. 
S. 436. 

Iliamdars : grantees (1818), 225. 

Industries : 187-191. S. 437. 

Infirmities •• 108. S. 408. 

Insectivora : order of animals, 44:. 

Instruction f statistics of, 282 - 291 . s. 458 - 459, 
Insurance : 154. 

Interest : 159. S. 429. 

Intermittent spring : 22„ local story of, 22. 
Investment : forms of, 156- 159. S. 428. 
lor a : class of birds, 75, 

Iron : 29 ; export of, 175., 

Iron clay : formation of, 396. 

Irrigation ; 145. S. 423. 

Islands : 388, 389. 

Ismdil Adil Shall *. (1520), 329. 

Istava Hauls : improveincnt leases, 157. 

Ives *. traveller (1755), 3S2 note 1. 

J. 

Jacaiia : tbe jiheasant-tailed, 93. 

Jacktre^ : 37, 39. 

Jagadekamaila : ruler (1025), 193. 

Jails ; 274 ; receipts and expenditure, 277. S. 454,; 
456. 

Jains : traders, 119. S» 413. 

Jaia'Aclia Khamb : the Jain’s Iiillar, 120. 
Jainism ■■ traces <>f, 110. 

Jamitis : a MusalmAn class, 133. 

Jangams : religious beggars, 131, 141. S. 413. 
Janjira : Suli of, 19.5. , „ 

JavalS '■ a Br^i-hman sub-di vision, 117; landholders^, 
138. ■ 

Jayrdm Savant : (1737), 44L 


Jaygad : port, exports and imports of, 184 ; town 
and fort, 340-341 ; identification of, 340 note 3. ' 
Jaytdpur : port, imports and exports of, 185 ; 

history, objects of interest, 341. 

Jaysingh : see Jag«adekamalia. 

Jingars ; saddlers, 129. S. 415, 418, 437. 

Jog : river, 11, 99. 

Jogis : religious beggars, 131, 

Jimtice : changes (1756-1880), staff, working, civil 
justice, debtors, arbitration court, registration, 
criminal justice, stafi; village police, offences, 
district police, statistics, crime, 266-274 ; receipts 
and expenditui’e oJE, 276. S. 452-454, 455 , 

K 

Hadboli : snake, 50. 

Kaddan : pulses, 147. 

Kdju : cashewnut tree, 38, 39. 

Hdjirda : hill pass, 166, 178. 

Kalddgi Series : S. 394. 

Kalavantins : dancing girls, 126. 

Kdlavli : river, 10 . 

Kamdvisddr : native manager (1818), 220 . 
Kamtekot : fort, 342. 

Hanakdurg : fort, 337, 342. 

Hankeshvar ; temple at, 342. 

Kdndur : snake, 50-51. 

Kdnhoji .* depredations ofAngria, 195. 

Hauoja : a Brihman sub-division, 117. 

Kduphatis .- religious beggars, 131. S. 419 note t 
Hardu : a Koli stronghold, 128. 

Karhdd : town, 114. 

Karhdda : a Brd-hman sub-division, 114. . jg, 414 ;, 
Karli : river, 10 . S. 388. 

Kama : Ch41ukya king (650), 192 note 5, 372 and 
note 1. 

Karavir : KoUidpur, 372. 

Karsai : Khot exactions, 213., 

Kdsdrs : coppersmiths, 126. 

Kdtkaris : catechu makers, 43; 130. 

Katuban : a special tenure, 261. 

Kazi : Musalmdn head, 132 note 2, 141. 

Kelshi .* creek, 11 ; exports and imports of, 183 ; 
port, 342. 

Kevikuls : tenants-at-will, 450. 

Khairdt Khdn .* Habsi (1690), 318, 337, 

Khdldti : coast lands, 151 note 1. 

Khdrepatan •• trade (ISIS), 177 ; town, history J,. 

fort, remains, 343. 

Khdri : see Baul. 

Khdrvat : salt rice-land, 144, 

Khdrvis : sailors, 128. 

Khatelis : peasant-holders, 450. 

Khatib : Musalmdii preacher, 141. 

Khed: sub-divisional accounts, 2, 299; town;, 
history, rock temples, 344, 
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Kheni Savant { I. ) : VMi chief (1630), 440. 

■ ” » (II.): „ (1675-1700), 440i 

« (III.) : „ (1755-1803), 441-442. 

Tr-i!\ -V, » (1812-1840), 443-445. 

HilOtS : Village renters, 137; castes of (1880)^ 

position and privileges of (ISSO)’ 
wU4-^(}b ; position and caste of (ISIS), 225«227. 
Kingfisliers •* class of birds, C4. 

KillJcori : place of interest, 465. 

Kirkee : battle of (1817), 198. * 

Kites : 58, 

Kirvaut : a Brdhman sub-division, 115., 

Kochra : village of (A.D. 600), 192 note 4 364 
note 2, S, 439 Hotel. 

Kokam : Indian inangosteen, 37, 39. 

KoMrs : Christian masons, 31. 

Kol: rock temples at, 344. 

Kolis : 127, 128, 171 ; Dongri, 131. 

Kolsinda* : wild dogs, 45. 

Konkanastll : see Chitpilvdns. 

Koiikani Musalmdns ; 104, 132, 171^ 

Kosktis : weavers, 125. S, 415. 

Kuddl : sub-division, 387 ; town, history, fort, 465. 
Kudaldeshkar : a Shenvi sub-division, 411, 

Kuddsi -* see Tild,ri. 

Kudydt : rice soil, 144. 

Kllfis : see Konkani Musalmdns. 

Kuldrgi : see Dli^lrekari. 

Kulith ; pulse variety, 147. 

Kulkarnis : hereditary village accountants, 140, 
^02; (1818), 222. g, 448. 

KlUnhlldrs : potters, 126,. 143 . S. 415. 

Kumblldrli : hill pass, 166, 169, 324. 

Kunbis : cultivators, 121, 151. 

Kundi : hill pass, 166. 

Kiipicha Bongar : place of interest, 465. 

Kusada : snake, 50* 


Labour : forced, 140 ; mortgage of, 162. S. 430. 

Labouring classes : 128. S- 430. 

Mg : cattle disease, 461. 

Lakes: 11. s. 389, 467, 468. 

LakMm Sdvant : (1641-1655), 440. 

LamdnS : see Vanjdris. 

Land : investment in, 156 ; transfers of, 162; 
how measured, 164. S. 429, 449. ^ 

Land administration : changes, staff, tenures^ 
revenue settlement history, 200-262. S. staff 
administration, tenures, survey, wards’ estates' 
448-451. 

Landholders : four classes of (ISIS), 225-230. 

Ldnje : town, remains, 129, 345. 

Lapwing: class of birds, 91. 


Lark : 84. 

Laterite Konkan, is ; stone, 31. g 397 
Leather workers : 129 . g. 415 , 

Leper hospital : 293. 

Leprosy : 292. 

Libraries : 290. S. 459 . 

Light-houses : 172 , 3 I 8 , 341, 368, 378 
Lime : 14, 31 . 

Limestone: 31. 

Lingdyats : traders, 118. S. 413. 

Local funds : 280. S. 455. 

Locusts : 426. 

Lohands : traders, 221, 171. 

Lohdrs : blacksmiths, 125, 141 . 

Lora : quartzite inlier, 14, 

Love bird : Karta, 66*. 

Lutrinse : otters, &;c., 44. 

M. 

Machhva : a small boat, 171. g. 435^ 

Mdchdl : hill, 4, 8, 345. 

Magpie : class of birds, 82. 

Magazine : aMarfithi, 291. 

Mahddevgad : fort,. 465. 

Mahmud II. : Bahmani (1500), 327. 

Mahmud Gdvan : minister (1470), 194. 

Mahim : sack of, 194. 

Mahipatgad .* fort, 4, 345. 

Mahdpral : town, 345. 

Mahajan: iis. 

Makarandgad : 4. 

Maimatgad : fort, 346. 

Mala : hill pass, 166, 178, 373. 

Malabdrs : pirates, 342, 372 note 5. 

Malabdr point : derivation of the name 34‘'’‘ 
note 4. ^ 

Males : proportion of, 108. 

Malet : tomb of Mrs., 322. 

Malik Ahmad ; (1490), 194 . 

Mal^-ul-Tujjar : a Balimani chief (1430) 3 93 
Malik Kdfur : (1312), 327 . ' ' 

Mali : richest rice soil, 144. 

Mdlis : cultivators, 124. * • 

Malvan : sub-divisional account, 2, 313-315 » 
177;cuhohs\liv'irion’ 

trade, 186 ; port, exports and imports, 186 - 

~e f -t’ 

Milvans: pirates. 197, 350 and note 9 351 37s 

^319 If ^ ■■ 0^92 ’noto 3 ; 

Mandangad ; fort, 4, 352 . 

Mandelslo : traveller (1639), 330, 341 

Mango trees ; 37, 39. 
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Mangs : 130, 219 . 

Maiioliar : fort, history, 445, 466. 

Maiisailtosh : fort, 467, 

Manufactures : sec Industries, 

Many4r : snake, 50. 

Mar^th^S : cultivators, 122, 150, 240. S. ^14, 
426. 


Mare Joslli : Mlnir pxiest, 1 30. 

Mark ^ ^^inc weight, 431 note 2. 

Marvadis : traders, 121, 159. 

MaslllilcMs : torch-bearers, 415. 

Masons : 125. 

Masura *• town, identihcation of, 352 and note 8. 
Maury as : (a.d. 634), 192. 

Means of Communication : see Koads. 
Measures *■ See Weights and Measures. 

Medicine •• receipts and expenditure of, 277 ; 


native, 294. ^ 

Mercantile Classes : see Traders. / 

Metal work : 188. 

Mhangiri : sailing vessel, 171. 

Mliars caste of, 129 ; village servants, copper graut 
to, 140, 152, 222; borrowers, 161; (1818), 223 

and note 3 ; (1851), 240. S. 418, 

Migration : 143. S. 422. ^ 

Mills : steam saw, 189, 288. 

Military SenTtceT™ Tiersohs engaged in and. 

pensioners, 105, 130, 143, 16p. ' ' 

Military expenditure : 277. S. 456. 

Milizigeris - probable identification of, 192 note 
3 ; 348 note 4. 


Minerals: 29-31, 317. S. 401. 
Minivets : class of birds, 70. 
Mirdsi : M luir landholder, 129. 


Miry a : pi^i'Ce of interest, 353. 

Mission = Scotch, 135. 

Mitgavdas : salt makers, 125.^ S. 415. 
Money-lenders : 15S. S. 428. ^ 

Monkeys ];) 0 miet, 43. 

Moropant : Marathi poet (1750), 114 note 1. 
Movements : 143. S. 422. 

Mosgues : J520, 330, 331 and note I, 362, 380 note 
L , S.464. 

Moti Taldv : reservoir, 389, 468, 


Licbkund : famous sage, 345. 

iicllkundi ; river, 8. 

llddle Skoal : sunken rock, 353. 

: pulse variety, 148. 

ujavar: Musaiman village servant, 141. 
llila-- Musalnuin village servant, 141. 

unicipalities : 281. S. 457, 

iinias : class of birds, S3. 

usalmdns : 131-134, 171 ; rulers (1312-1660), 

l^^ers and writers (1872), 284. S. 420, 
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Musopalle : probable identification of, 192 note 3.| 
Muziris : probable identification of, 352 and note. I 
Mynas : class of birds, 82. 

Naclini : crop, 147. S. 425. 

Hag : snake, 49. 

Hagli : see Ndchni. . 

Haiatds : Gujarat Arab settlers, 133 and note 1. 
Handos : fort, 353 . 

Nanaguna : probable identification of, 320 note 2, 
Hana Fadnis : (1720-1800), 321. 

Hardva : hill x>ass, 166. . 

Havaritte : traveller (1670), 330. 

Herur : place of interest, 467. j 

Hets : 102, I 

Nevra : temple at, 354, 

newspapers : 291. i 

Hkdvis : barbers, 127 and note 1, 142. S. 415. 
Hikitiix : Athanasius (1470), Russian traveller, 327*j 
Nightjars : class of birds, 63. 

Nitra : probable identification of, 192 note 3, 354 
and note 2. I 

Nivti : town, fort, 354. '1 

o. 

Occupation : 109, S. 408. 

Octroi dues : 281. 

Offences : number of, 271 , 273 - 4 . ^ 

Ogilky ; geographer (1670), 17f, 330.-^r6te 5, 341, 
342. 

Oilseeds : cultivation of, 148. ^ 

OlocllEera : probable identification of, 192 note 3. ' 
Omens : 128 note 1. 

Orders : (Animals) Carnivora, 44 ; Insectivora, 44 ; 

Primates, 42 ; Eodentia, 45 ; Ungulata, 45. ] 

Orders : (Birds) Gemitores, 85-87 ; Grallatores,| 
89-96; Insessores, 61-84 ; Natatores, 96- 99^ 
Raptores, 54-60; Rasores, 87-89. 

Ore ; metallic, 393 ; iron, 401. 

Orioles : class of birds, 76. I 

Ornaments : investments in, 158. S. 410. I 

Otdris : casters, 125. 

Otters : see Lutrin®. 

Owls : 58-60. 

Oysters : catcher of, 91 ; 101. 

'•■P.:' 

Paddv : see Machhva. 

Padmagad : fort of, 346, 350. 

Pdkkddis : raised causeways, 136. 

Palav : kind of tenure, 450. 

Pdlgad : fort, 354. 

Pdlil : village, 355. V> 

Pdligars : Mariitha chiefs, 193 note 7. S. 43C 
note 2. 
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i Pan : a Mlidr sub -division, 417. 

1 P^nd : measure of, 164. 

I Panlldla : capture of, 193. 

I Pandavgad : fort, 351, 355. 

I Pdndivad : snake, 49. 

Pantlial : rice soil, 144. 

Pantlier : 42, 44. 

Parits : wasliermen, 127, 142. S. 415. 

Parpoli : kill pass, 166 and note 2, 169. S. 388, 
397, 433 ; trade (1876), 436. 

Pdrsis : 134, 171. 

ParasknraiTL • ponds dug by, 326 1 legendary story 
of, 355 note 4. 

Parashurdm : Okitpavan kead -quarters, 111, $55. 
JParaslmrain Bkan Patvardhaii : (1767), 117. 
"Paraslnirdm: kilijiass, 167. 

Passes : 166 and note 2, 355. S. 388, 433. 

-Pdt •* place of interest, 467. 
iPdtkarvatS : stone kewers, 125. 

S PavaS: port, 355. 

;Peacock:S7. 

Pednekar : a Skenvi sub-division, 412. 
iPeiidtir : lake, 11. 

Perquisites : barber’s, 127 note 1. 

^ersoual Servants : 127, 

I 'eriplus : (a.d. 247), 174, 319, 352, 378. 

,^eya : cattle disease, 294. 

?har jails : cultivators, 124. 

”’hatemdri : a large vessel, 171. 

‘kouda : trap varieties of, 16 ; kill pass, 166 and 
^ note 2, 169, 332, 343, 358, 

IllPkoad Savant (I.) : v^di chief (1665), 440. 

{ID: „ (1709- 1737), 440-441. 

„ (III.) : „ (1806-1812), 443. 

,, (IV.) : ,, (1867-1869), 447. 

^liysieal Features : see Aspect. 

'ierre Almeyda : Portuguese Viceroy (1746), 349. 
‘igeons : 85. 

^ipit : class of birds, 80. 

^irate coast : (a.d. 150) 105, probable identifica- 
tion of, places on the, 192 note 3. 

Piracy rXuUJi’s, 338 ; Sangameslivar mik’s, 341. 
||pirduka: glass-bead necklace, 419 and-note S. 
irkkdni : old rupee, 426, and note 1, 429. 

*lant beds : the Hatndgiri, 17. 
liny : (77), 354. 
lough of land : 145. 
lovers : class of birds, 90. 

f olice : village, district, strength, cost, working, 
271-273, 277. ■_S.454. 

opulation: early population, later colonists, 
census estimates, 1820, 1845, 1851, 1872, 102-106; 
sub-divisions, sex infirmities, , age, religion, 
ocoupation, dress, food, 107-110 ; race, villages 
and houses, 110-136 ; readers and writers, 283. 


S. census (1844, 1S51, 1872), 407 ; dwellings, food, 
dress, ornaments, holidays, character, condition, 
race, 40S-420 ; town and country population 421 " 
readers and writers, 459. 

Ports : Hatmigiri, 356. 

Post : 173 ; receijits and expenditure, of 277. R 
435. 

Pottery : 188, 348. 

Prabhus : K^yastk, 118. S. 412. 

Prachitgad : see Uchitgad. 

Prasiddiigad : fort, 467. 

Prices: 163. S. 431. 

Primates •• order of animals, 42. 

Ptolemy : (150), 319, 352, 379. 

Pulanvat : sandy rice soil, 144, 2Q4. 

Pulses : cultivation of, 147-148. 

Pupils : caste of (1879), 284. 

Purangad reexports and imports of, 186 ; place of 
interest, 356. 

Q. 

Ctuails : class of birds, 88-89. 

Cluartzites : Kaladgi, 13-15. 

E- 

Rabi : alluvial soil, 145. 

Eaghuiiath Savant : (1867), 447. 

Rails : class of birds, 94. 

Rainfall: 23. S. 399. 

Edjkot : fort, 351, 362. 

Rdjdpur : trade (1649), 175 ; trade (1818), 177 - 
s, trade (1880), 180, 358 ; Portuguese victory at, 195 
^ ">^iote 7; place of interest, population, trade,, 
communications, buildings, municipality, water 
''stpply, history, fort, factory, 357-362. 

Rajputs : messengers, 128, 

Rdkhan : cowherd, 414. 

Rdm : hill pass, 166. S. 388 ; geology of, 392.. 
RamosMs : watchmen, 129, 219. 

Rdmgad : fori, 362. 

Randpdr : place of interest, 362. 

Rangdris : dyers, 125. 

Rdngna ; hill pass, 166. 

Rangna : See Uchitgad. S. 467. 

Ranubai : a Gos5vi goddess, 419. 

Rasalgad : fort, 4, 362. 

Rdthod rulers ; (a.d. lOOO), 193. 

Ratndgiri town : climate, 24 ; customs division, 
exports and imports of, 184 ; port €etails, water 
supply , population, trade, manufactures, manage- 
ment, buildings, burning and burial grounds? 
history, fort, light-house, 363-368. 

Ratndgiri district : boundaries, sub-divisions, 
aspect, hills, 1 - 5 ; rivers, creeks, 6-11; geology, 
12-19; water supply, hot and intermittent 
springs, climate, 20-28; minerals, forests, trees, 
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29-40; animals, birds, fisli, 41-103; original 
set.tlers, colonists, population in 1820, 1835, 1846, 

1852, and 1872 ; census details of 1872, dress, 
food, 104- 110 ; details of Hindus, Musalmins, 
Pdrsis, and Christians, 111 - 135 ; villages, houses, 
communities, movements, 136-143 ; soil, 
irrigation, holdings, stock, crops, cultivators, 
bad seasons, 144-153; capitalists, currency, 
classes wlio save, investments, money-lending, 
interest, 154-160 ; borrowervS, land transfers, 
labour mortgage, wages, prices, weights and 
measures, 160-165; communications, tolls, 
bri<lgos, rest-houses, ferries, shipping, light- 
houses, post, telegrax)h, 166-174; trade 
(247-1880); traders, exports and imports, 
<*.ourse of trade, details of sea trade, customs 
fiivisions, 175-187; industries, 188^-191; early 
llindiis, Miisalindns, Mardthds (1660-1818); 
British { 1818-1880), 192 - 199 ; acquisition, 

changes and staff, tenures, history of land revenue 
settlement, season reports, 200-265 ; judicial 
clianges, staff, civil and criminal justice, civil 
C(m:rt statistics, arbitration court, registration, 
criminal justice, staff, oflcnccs, xxdice, jails.^J2^6'- 

274 ; l>alance sheet, local 

275 - 2S I ; statistical 

returns, scliool of industry, town and village 
education, libraries, newspapers, 282-291; 
diseases, }iosx>itals, native practitioners, cattle- 
discasc, vaccination, 292-295; sub-divisions, 
296-31t> ; x)lace.s of interest, 317-384. 

Eatnagiri river : 8. 

Eedi fort : history and construction of, 369-371. 
Redajiji : image of, 336. 

Eedshailks : class of birds, 93. 

EegistratiOE : 270 ; receipts and expenditure, 277. 

S. 45.3, 456. 

Eeligioiis beggars : 131. 

Eest-liouses : 14i9. S. 435. 

Eeturil : iiatndgiri school, 285-287. . 

RaveEme and Fmanoe : see Balance KSheet. 
Reveutie sattleBieat : Bijaxmr (1502), Shivdji’s 
(U^7(7- HtSO), Sambhdji’s{l(>83), Sidi’s (1699-1744), 
Angria's (1744), Bcshwa's (1756-1818) 213-219; 
liritisli conquest (1818), district officers and 
vi llagfi staff ( 1 8 l8),Govcrnment demand,accounts, 
landiiohlers, inamdars, khots, peasant-holders, 
ami bmants, 219-229; changes (1818-1825), 
230-23.5; survey (1827-1830), state of the district 
( 1 S30 - 1 840) ; survey prox>osed (1845 - 1851), Capt, - 
\Vingat<‘;s report (1851), survey determined on 
( m Vh experimental survey (1851), survey (1853), 
Hurv<‘,v stoi>ped (1856), State of the district (1856), 
(bmeral Francis’ survey (1859), 230-248 ; second 
;mrv<*.y (I86(bl876), khot commission (1874,) 
ilov'cnuueut decision (187% fwiai settlement j 


1877-1879, survey (1876), survey results (1855- 
1878), special tenures (Sheri Thikans, Katuban, 
Gair 'Dasti Lands), 249 -262. 

Rice : cultivation of, 147 ; varieties of, 147 note. 

S. 424 ; varieties, 425 note 1. 

Rivers: 5-11. S. 388. 

Roads : (1851-1880), 167-169. S- 433, 

Robins: 76. 

Road metal : 31 . 

Rocks : talcose, intrusive, 393. 

Rock Temples : 371. 

Ro d entia : order of animals, 45. 

Roller : tbe Indian, 64. 

RudraddmaxL : king (A.B. 150), 192. 
Riiminantia : 46. 


S. 


Sabyddri : mountains, 3 ; geological formation of, 
16. 

Sabyadri Kband : 114 note 2, 115, 372, 

Sdlis : weavers, 125. 

Sdlvabili : geological formation of, 14. 

Salt : manufacture of, 190 ; receipts and expenditure 
of, 276 ; pans 348. S. 438, 455. 

Sambbdji : capture of Kalusha and, (1690), 195 
note 8. 

Sangamesbvar : sub-divisional accounts, 2, 

303-305 ;Naik of, 341 ; town, trade, fires, history, 
temples, 371-373. 

Sand spits : 19. 

Sand: 31, 

Sand pipers : class of birds, 92. 

Sangars : weavers, 125. 

Sarambal : place of interest, 467. 

Sarpatoli : snake, 49. 

Saravdds : religious beggars, 131- 

Sarjekot : fort, 352, 373. ' 

Sdsbtikar : Vaislmav Shenvis, 411, 

Sdtavli : place of interest, 373. 

Sdvants *. treaties with Kolhdpur and the, 198. 

Sdvantvddi Town : population, trade, lake, forty 
sub-divisions, 467-468. 

Savings Bank : 156. 

Savitri : river, 6, 297- 

Scarcity : years of, 152. S- 426. 

Schists: 18. S.391. ^ 

Schools : nnmber and staff, 282 ; girls , 283 ; high, 
vernacular, and industrial, 288-9 ; private, 
mission, Vedic, 289-290. S. 458. 

Seamen : earnings of, 170, 172. 

Sea trade: 170, 172; early, sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, 
174-178; (1819-1879) 181-183. 


Seasons : 262-265. 

Sesikreibnai *• probable identification of. 
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’Servants ; village^ 

Shales : 14, 15 . 

Shag' : sec Gcmioraiit. 

Sliastri : river, S, 303. 

Sh^Stri : head re4igious officer, 14L 
Shel : moist land, 423 . 

Siieiivis jaBrdhman sub-division, I Id ; pecuHariticis 
in dialect of, 1 IG, note G. S. 44 1 . 

Sliethlg : headmen, 118, 142, 1 9 1, 

Sher : size of, 1G4, S, 432. 

Sheep : 40. 

Sheri Thikail .* a special tenure, 259. 

Shevgad ; hill pass, IG(>. 

Shibddi : a sailing vessel, 171. 

Shimpis : tailors, 126, 142. S. 415- 
Shiudds : cultivators, 124. 

Ship building : 172. 

Shipping : investments in, 158. 

ISMrke : Mardtha cliief (1450), 194, 

SMvdji : (1658),105, 330, 335 note 3 ; image of 
350, 3()9, 377, 380. 

Shopkeepers : village, I8i, 

^Shrikes : 69-71. 

I Sidhgad : fort, 373. 

[SilMrds : the Goa (1100), 193, 194. 

I Simiadse : monkeys, 42. 

[SinMev : a Bevgiri YMav (1100), 193, 

I Sindhltdnrg : fort of, 349-352, 373. 

Sirkeer : class of birds, 68. 

Small-pox : 292. 

Snakes;: hj^rmless colubrine, 48 ; venomous 
colubrine, 49 ; viperiiie, 50. 

Snake bird *. the Indian, 99. 

Snipe : class of birds, 91. 

Soir:144. S. 399, 423. 

Sondrs : goldsmiths, 125, 142, S. 415, 

Sparrows : 84, 

Springs : hot, 21 ; intermittent, 22. 

Stamps : receipts and expenditure, 276. S. 455. 
Steamers : 170, 365. 

Stilts : class of birds, 93. 

Stints : class of birds, 92. 

Stock : 41, 146, S.423 

Stone : the VdUval and Akeri, 401. 

Storms : 23, 231. 

Storks : class of birds, 94. 

Subaerial formations : 19. S. 398. 
Sub-divisions : 2 ; old (1818), 219 and note 4. 
Sugar-cane : cultivation of, 148 ; Mauritius, 148# 
note. 

Suid83 : boars, &c. 45. 

Sulimdn : early Arab traveller (840), 132. 
Sumdrgad : fort, 4, 373. 

Sundarvadi : see Sdvantvddi. 

Surnames : Chitpdvan, ill note 2 ; Maivitha, 123. 
purvey : 240, 244, 248, 257. S. 451; 


Sutdrs : carpenters, 125, 141, g, 415 ^ 

Sub- divisional accounts ; area, aspect, climate, 
water, soil, stock, produce, peojiie, 296|-316. 

Stivaradnrg : customs division, 1S.‘! jfort liistorv 
338-340, 374 , ’ 

Subordinate Judges : 2(>7. 

Swallows : c4ass of liinls, 61. 

Swifts : class of births, 62. 

Syenite : 394. 

T. 

Tailap : a Clidlnkya king (970) ; 193 note 1. 

Tdg : (hemp) cultivation of, 149. 

Talakhba : a Mhdr idol, 418. 

Talavda : river, 389. 

Talc :30. S. 401. 

Talavna : pond, 3S0. 

Tamar : probably Devgad, 333. 

Tdmbats : sec Kdsdrs. 

Tambolis : betel sellers, 128, 

Taxes : 276. 

Teak : growth of, 32, 36, 297. 

Teals : class of birds, 97, 98, 

Telegraph : 173 ; sub-marine, 180, receipts and 
expeiidituio, 277 . 

Telis : oil pressens, 125, 142. S 415. 
Temperature : 24 . s. 400, 

Temples : 317, 322, 334, 338, 342, 344 , 346, 350, 
352, 353, 354, 356, 362, 363, 372, 383. 

Tenants : four classes of, 205 ; Khots’ lower, 
209-213. 

Tenures .* 203-213 ; special, 259-262, S. 449 . 
Terekhol : river, 388. 

Terns : 98. 

Thdkurs : unsettled tribe, 130. S, 420, 

Thevenot : traveller (1663), 330. 

Thrush : class of birds 72, 

Tieffenthaler : traveller (1750), 354 note 3 . 

Til : see Oilseeds. 

Tildri : river, 389; geological formation of the 
bed of, 392. 

Tiles : 31. 

Tit : class of birds, 80. 

Tivra : (north and south) hill passes, 166. 

Tolls : 169. s. 435. 

Toparon ; suggested identification of, 192 note 3 , 
333 note 1. 

Towns : capture of Eatndgiri, (1818), 198,199. 
Trade: early, sixteenth century— merchants, 
vessels, routes, imports, exports ; seventeenth 
century, condition of the district ( 1670 ); 
eighteenth century ; nineteenth century ; exports 
(1818), chief marts (1818) ; development, present 
marts, condition of trade, traders, exports, 
imports, through trade, course of trade, customs 
divisions, 174-187. S,. 436, 
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Trade guilds : 191- 

Traders: 118- 121 ; 17S, IS-l, 1S5, IStl, 187, IHv.SoS. 
Trap : llcccan, 1.3, 13-17. S. 395. 

Trapdykes = 17. S. 393. 

Treaties : 351. S. 440, 441, 442, 444. 

Trees: 34-40; fruit, .37 ; liquor yielding, 34-30 ; 
naored and orn-amental, 39-40 ; timber, 36. S. 
401-404. 

Tribes : (Animals) Rmuiuaiitia, 40 ; (Birds) 
Coniroslros, 81 ; Cultirostres, 94 ; Dentirostres, 
09; FiKsiroHtre-s, 61 ; L.atitores, 93 ; LameUirostres, 
97 ; Loiigirosti-es, 91 ; Mergitores, 98 ; Piscatores, 
99 ; Prcssirustros, 90 ; Sc.ansoro3, 66 ; Teuuiros- 
trcB, G8 ; Vagatorea, 08. 

Tulas : ^air at, 460, 

1!tlt ! pulso variety, 148, * 

f mral : I’lot apriiigH at, 21. 

TlirailSlOB'boaS : jaissible idetititicatieu of, 102 

note 8, 860 note 2. 

u. 

IJcMtgad •. fori, 878. 

Udid : [»n4-'-o. vai'iety, MS. 

Ulaildi : snudl i»oat, 171. 

IJlldi - 

Unildle : Maeretl iuteniuttirig spring at, 22, 131. 
Ullgulata : ‘>raer of animals, 45. 

Unsettled tribes : b'lo. 

Upris : yearly tenants, 208, 210. 

O'rsidse ** 1)ear.<, &C-, 44. 

V. 

'friiecinatioil * ntatisties of, 29n': 

VddaS ; liamletM, 186. 

VadarS : vvoodeutter.s, 128. 

Vddi : 5iee Savantvadi. 

Vaglieri : piai.a‘ of iiiteavst, P'lO. 

Vaghotan ; p’-uee of interest, 374. 

VaidllS : nM'slieini- hawkers, 120 ; mednnneM of, 128 
iiifte I. 

Vaidyas * native niedieal practitioners, 204. 
V^Jantris: murieians, 4^15. 

V aijM;l'.JJ'iJn;r uplands, 151 note. 

Vdli^de : piaiio of interest, 460. 

¥iiuis : trader-s, i 18. S. 418, 

Vailjaris : grain earricr.s, 181. 

¥arad : lake, u. 

¥ari : euhivation of, 147. 

Varthema = traveller (1508), 32a 
UarkilS mipland Hoil, 145. S. 'iSa. 

VasMsllti : rhev^ 6-8, 207. 821, 82n., 
¥'l 5 aa 8 lliila : Vedit^ nchooi, 2m. 

Velneslivar ; interest, 8/4, 

,p 330 '61 


S.46i. 


Vengurla : sub-divisional account, 2, 815 ; port, 
170 ; trade (1660), 175 ; trade (1879), 178; customs 
division, exports and imports of, 187 ; town, 
position, population, trade, communications, 
management, history, rock.s, 874-879. 

Vengurla Beacon : 375. 

Veuefars : carriers (1670), 176. 

Vernacular schools : statistics of, 290. 

Vessels : sailing, 170-172 ; names of, 172 note. 
Vetdlgad : fort, 878. 

Vetdl : image of the demon god, 871. 

Villages : 136 ; three classes of, 201 ; officer.^ of, 
201. S. 421. 

I ViUage COmmuilities : see Communities. 

I Village headmen : position of, 188 ; how chosen, 
j 140. 

' Village servauts : (l) useful to the state 189- 144 ; 
I (2) \mcfiil to the villagers, 141 ; (3) useful to 

! neither, 142. 

, Vijaydurg : creek, JM ctmt orris division, trade, 
e.xports tpud* nripofte 185 ; capture of (1756), 196 
-^jui^ifpbsition, trade, fort, history, 379-388. 
Vijaygad : fort, 383. 

Vikramaditya (IV): aChiUiikyaking(ll^ 193, 
Vishdlgad : hill pass, 166. 

I ViveiTidSB : civet cat, &e., 45. 

! Vulture : class of Ivirds, 54-55. 

I w. 

I Wagtail : class of birds, 80. 

I Wages : 163. S* 430. 

Warblers : clas.s of birds, 78-79. 
i W ater -works : Chiplun, 825; Harnai, 337, 

1 Rdjjtpur, 359 ; Ratnagiri, 864 ; Vengurla, 876. 

j Water supply : 20. 

Watson : Admiral (1756), 196, 351. 

Weairer Bird: 88. 

Weights and Measures : 1 64 - 165. S. 48 1 ■ 482 . 
Webb : grave of Colonel, 852. 

Wigeon : class of birds, 97- 

Wild animals : 42- 46, S- 405. 

Wood peckers : class of birds, «G. 

Worms: 292, 

Writers: 118. S- 412. 

Wrecks : General Outram (1871), 23,342; John:-*— 
Castle (1865), 347. 

,Y. 

yddavs ! tbe Devgiri (1080), 193. S- 43? 

Yashvantgad : fort, 384. 

Years of Scarcity ; „ 

Yusuf Adil Kkdn ; ( 1460 ), 19 o, 327 . 





